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PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 


DURING  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  first  edition  of  this 
work  was  published,^  no  important  work  on  the  History  of  Ar- 
dkitectare  has  appeared  which  throws  any  new  light  on  either  the 
Ifaeory  or  practice  of  the  art,  and,  except  in  India,  no  new  buildings 
hive  been  discovered  and  no  monographs  pul^lished  that  materially 
idd  to  our  general  stores  oi  knowledge. 

^The  truth  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  that  the  architectural  pro- 
•ctions  of  all  the  countries  mentioned  in  these  two  volumes  have 
been  examined  and  described  to  a  sufficient  extent  for  the  purposes 
of  the  general  historian.  A. great  deal^Aoourse  remains  to  be  done 
before  all  the  information  required  for  the^suident  of  any  particular 
itjie  can  be  supplied,  but  nothing  of  any  great  importance  probably 
renudns  to  be  discovered  in  the  countries  of  the  Old  World,  nor  any- 
thing that  is  at  all  likely  to  alter  any  views  or  theories  founded  on 
»hat  we  at  present  know. 

The  one  exception  to  this  satisfactory  state  of  things  is  our  knowl- 
edge, or  rather  want  of  knowledge,  regarding  the  history  of  the 
mcient  architecture  of  the  New  World,  treated  of  in  the  last  few  pages 
if  this  work.  No  important  addition  has  lately  been  made  to  the 
ittle  we  knew  before,  and  it  is  now  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  Squier's  long- 
ipected  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Peru  may  never  see  the  light,  at 
mi  Dot  under  the  auspices  of  its  author,  and  the  Count  de  Waldeck^s 
rork  adds  very  little,  if  anything,  to  what  we  knew  before.*  What 
)  really  wanted  is  that  some  one  should  make  himself  personally  ac- 
nainted  with  all  the  various  styles  existing  between  the  upper  waters 
I  the  Colorado  and  the  desert  of  Atacama  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
:>le  to  establish  the  relative  sequence  of  their  dates  and  to  detect 
finities  where  they  exist,  or  to  point  out  differences  that  escape  the 


'  The  first  volume  was  published  in  ISOo;  the  second  in  1867. 

*  See  note,  vol.  U:  p.  576. 
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casual  observer.  Photography  may  in  the  next  few  years  do  aoni^l 
thing  towards  enabling  stay-at-home  travellers  to  do  a  good  d( 
towards  this,  but  photography  will  never  do  all,  and  local  knowledge! 
is  indispensable  for  the  exact  determination  of  many  now  obecunl 
questions.  The  problem  is  in  fact  identical  with  that  presented  toj 
Indian  antiquaries  some  thirty  years  ago.  At  that  time  we  knew  1< 
of  the  history  of  Indian  architecture  than  we  now  know  of  American,] 
but  at  the  present  day  the  date  of  every  building  and  every  cave  ibJ 
India  can  be  determined  with  almost  absolute  certainty  to  withml 
fifty,  or  at  the  outside  one  hundred,  years ;  the  sequence  is  every- 
where certain,  and  all  can  be  referred  to  the  race  and  religion  Uiat 
practised  that  peculiar  style.  In  America  there  are  the  same  strongly- 
marked  local  peculiarities  of  style  as  in  India,  accompanied  by  equally  I 
easily  detected  affinities  or  differences,  and  what  has  been  done 
India  could,  I  am  convinced,  easily  be  accpmplished  for  America, 
even  with  more  satisfactory  and  more  important  results  to  the  history 
and  ethnography  of  that  great  country. 

The  subject  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  any  one  who  may 
undertake  it,  as  it  is  the  only  means  we  now  know  of  by  which  the 
ancient  history  of  the  country  can  be  recovered  from  the  darkness 
that  now  enshrouds  it,  and  the  connection  of  the  Old  World  with  the 
New — if  any  existed  —  can  be  traced,  but  it  is  practically  the  only 
chapter  in  the  history  of  architecture  which  remains  to  be  written. 

Notwithstanding  this  paucity  of  new  material,  the  completion  <rf 
M.  Place's  great  work  on  Khorsabad,  Wood's  explorations  at  fiphesui, 
Dr.  Tristram's  travels  in  Moab,  with  other  minor  works,  and  new 
photographs  of  other  places,  have  furnished  some  twenty  or  thirty 
woodcuts  to  this  work,  either  of  new  examples  or  in  substitution  for 
less  perfect  ilhistrations.  More  than  this,  the  experience  gained  in 
the  interval  from  reading,  and  personal  familiarity  with  buildings  not 
before  visited,  especially  in  Italy,  have  enabled  me  to  add  consider- 
ably  to  the  text,  and  to  correct  or  modify  impressions  based  on  lew 
perfect  information.  These,  with  a  careful  revision  of  the  text 
throughout,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  to  render  this  edition  an  im- 
provement to  a  considerable  extent  over  that  which  preceded  it. 

As  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  the  volume  containmg  the  History 
d  the  Modem  Styles  of  Architecture,  the  scheme  of  the  present 
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edition  is  that  the  two  volumes  now  published  shall  contain  a  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  ancient  styles  of  architecture  known  to  exist  either  in 
the  Old  or  New  World,  except  India. 

In  the  first  edition  the  Indian  styles  occupied  about  300  pages, 
and  were  illustrated  by  20i)  woodcuts.  In  the  present  one  it  is  pro- 
posed to  double  the  extent  of  the  text  and  to  add  such  further  illus- 
irations  as  may  be  found  requisite  fully  to  illustrate  the  subject. 
When  this  is  done  it  will  form  a  separate  volume,  either  the  third  of 
the  general  History  of  Architecture  or  a  complete  and  independent 
work  by  itnelf,  and  sold  separately.  If  nothing  unforeseen  occurs  to 
prevent  it,  it  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  published  before  the 
end  of  next  year  (1875). 

The  History  of  the  Modem  Styles  of  Architecture,  published  last 
year,  will  then  form  the  fourth  and  concluding  volume  of  the  work, 
or  may  b^^  considered  as  a  complete  and  independent  treatise,  and, 
like  the  volume  containing  the  History  of  Indian  Architecture,  will 
be  sold  separately. 

As  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  it  was  orginally  intended 
that  chapters  should  be  added  on  what  were  then  known  as  Celtic  or 
Druidical  remains.  When,  however,  the  subject  came  to  be  carefully 
looked  into  for  that  purpose,  it  was  found  that  the  whole  was  sucli  a 
confused  mass  of  conflicting  theories  and  dreams,  that  no  facts  or 
dates  were  so  established  that  they  could  be  treated  as  historical. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  materials  collected  for  the  purpose 
were,  in  1872,  published  in  a  separate  volume,  entitled  "  Rude  Stone 
Monuments,"  in  the  form  rather  of  an  argument  than  of  a  history. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  a  work  of  that  nature,  and  which  attacked 
the  established  faith  in  the  Druids,  has  been  ex]»ose<l  to  a  considerable 
•mount  of  hostile  criticism,  but  nothini^  has  yet  appeared  that  at  all 
touches  the  marrow  of  the  question  or  invalidates  any  of  the  mort- 
important  conclusions  therein  arrived  at.  On  the  other  hand,  every- 
thing that  has  since  come  to  light  has  tended  to  confirm  them  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  Colonel  Brunon's  researches,  for  instance,  at  an  I 
around  the  Madras'en,  in  Algeria,  have  proved  that  the  tnmuli  in  that 
cemetery  belong  to  Roman  times.'  In  India  sculptured  and  inscribed 
dolmens  have  been  dug  up  and  [)hot02:raphed,  so  that  their  age  is  no 


1  ^'Memoire  tor  les  Fooilles  execute  au  MaUras'en.''  Constauime,  \^lt^. 
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longer  doubtful,  uid  others,  as  archie  in  form  as  any,  are  found 
belonging  to  reigning  families  of  chiefs,  and  still  used  by  them.  Last, 
not  least.  Dr.  Schliemann's  explorations  at  Hissarlik  have  deprived 
the  prehistoric  advocates  of  one  of  their  most  plausible  arguments. 
At  a  depth  of  8^  metres  troLi  the  surfa)be  he  found  the  remains  of  a 
walled  city,  with  paved  streets,  and  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and* copper, 
with  their  alloys  electron  and  bronze,  and  every  sign  of  a  high  civil- 
ization. Above  this,  through  four  "or  five  metres  of  successive  d^ 
posits,  indicating  probably  a  duration  of  twice  as  many  centuries,  no 
trace  of  metal  was  found,  but,  as  he  expresses,  an  ^ungeheoiv 
menge,"  and,  in  another  place,  a  ^^kolossale  menge,"  an  unlimited 
number  of  rude  stone  implements  of  every  sort.  Above  this  agun 
the  remains  of  the  Greek  city  of  Ilium  Novum. 

If  this  were  the  case  in  Asia  Minor  in  historic  times,  it  is  in  vain 
to  argue  that,  when  the  imported  civilization  of  the  Romans  passed 
away,  the  Britons  may  not  have  returned  to  their  old  faith  and  old 
practices,  and  adhered  to  them  till  a  new  conquest  and  a  new  faith 
led  to  their  being  finally  abandoned.  It  may,  or  it  may  not,  have 
been  so,  but  till  some  better  argument  than  has  yet  been  brought 
forward  is  adduced  to  prove  that  it  was  not  so,  the  d  priori  argument 
of  improbability  will  not  now  avail  much.  Whenever  the  facts,  as 
stated  in  the  "  Rude  Stone  Monuments,"  are  admitted,  or  any  better 
set  of  conclusions  substituted  for  them,  their  history  may  be  added  as 
a  fifth  volume  to  this  work.  Till  then,  people  must  be  content  widi 
the  hazy  nihilism  of  the  prehistoric  myth. 
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ALTHOUGH  the  present  work  may  in  some  respects  be  ocmsidered 
as  only  a  new  edition  of  the  **  Handbook  of  Architecture,''  still 
the  alterations,  both  in  substance  and  in  form,  have  been  so  extensive 
as  to  render  the  adoption  of  a  new  title  almost  indispensable.  The 
topographical  arrangement  which  was  the  basis  of  the  ^  Handboook  " 
has  been  abandoned,  and  a  historical  sequence  introduced  in  its  place. 
This  has  entirely  altered  the  argument  of  the  book,  and,  with  the 
changes  and  additions  which  it  has  involved,  has  rendered  it  practi- 
cally a  new  work ;  containing,  it  is  true,  all  that  was  included  in  the 
previous  publication,  but  with  a  great  deal  that  is  new  and  little  that 
retains  its  original  form. 

The  logical  reasons  for  these  changes  will  be  set  forth  in  their 
proper  place  in  the  body  of  the  work ;  but  meanwhile,  as  the  Preface 
18  that  part  of  it  which  should  properly  include  all  personal  explana- 
tions, I  trust  I  may  not  be  considered  as  laying  myself  open  to  a 
chaige  of  egotism,  if  I  avail  myself  of  this  conventional  license  in 
explaining  the  steps  by  which  this  work  attained  its  present  fonn. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  devote  many  years  of  my  life 
to  the  study  of  Architecture — as  a  fine  art — under  singularly  favor- 
ible  circumstances :  not  only  was  I  able  to  extend  my  personal  obser- 
I  Titions  to  the  examples  found  in  almost  all  the  countries  between 
*-  China  and  the  Atlantic  shore,  but  I  lived  familiarly  among  a  people 
f  who  were  still  practising  their  traditional  art  on  the  same  principles 
I  18  those  which  guided  the  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  pro- 
i  duction  of  similar  but  scarcely  more  beautiful  or  more  original  works. 
W'ith  these  antecedents,  I  found  myself  in  possession  of  a  considera- 
Me  amount  of  information  regarding  buildings  which  had  not  provi- 
OQsly  been  described,  and  —  what  I  considered  of  more  value  —  of 
to  insight  into  the  theory  of  the  art,  which  was  certainly  even  more 
novel 

Believing  this  knowledge  and  these  principles  to  be  of  sufficient 
Bnportance  to  justify  me  in  so  doing,  I  resolved  on  publishing  a  wotVl 

▼u 
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in  which  they  should  be  embodied ;  and,  in  furtherance  of  this  i 
sixteen  years  ago  I  wrote  a  book  entitled  '^  The  True  Principle 
Beauty  in  Art."  The  work  was  not — nor  was  it  intended  to  I 
popular  in  its  form.  It  was  an  attempt  of  a  young  author  to  do  i 
he  thought  right  and  best,  without  consulting  the  wishes  of  the  pi 
on  the  subject,  and  the  first  result,  as  might  have  been -» and  m 
was  —  anticipated,  was  that  no  publisher  would  undertake  it. 
consequence  of  this,  only  the  first  volume  was  published,  by  L 
mans  in  1849,  and  that  at  my  own  expense  and  risk.  The  e 
proved  that  the  booksellers  were  right.  The  book  did  not  sell,  ai 
became  a  question  whether  it  was  worth  my  while  to  waste  my 
and  spend  my  money  on  a  work  which  the  public  did  not  wan 
whether  it  would  not  be  wiser  to  abandon  it,  and  wait  for  some  i 
favorable  opportunity.  Various  circumstances  of  no  public  int 
induced  me  at  the  time  to  adopt  the  latter  course,  and  I  felt  I  c 
do  so  without  any  breach  of  faith,  as  the  work,  as  then  published, 
complete  in  itself,  though  it  had  been  intended  to  add  two  more 
umes  to  the  one  already  published. 

Some  years  afterwards,  a  proposal  was  made  to  me  by  Mr.  Mv 
to  utilize  the  materials  collected  for  the  more  ambitious  work  Id 
more  popular  form  of  a  Handbook  of  Architecture.  The  work 
written  in  a  very  much  more  popular  manner  than  that  I  had  p 
ously  adopted,  or  than  I  then  liked,  or  now  think  worthy  of  the 
ject ;  but  the  result  proved  that  it  was  a  style  much  better  suite 
the  public  demand,  for  this  time  the  work  was  successful.  Sine 
publication  in  1855  a  lafge  number  of  copies  have  been  sold: 
work  has  now  for  some  years  been  out  of  print,  and  a  new  editw 
demanded.  Under  these  circumstances  the  question  arose,  wh< 
it  would  be  better  to  republish  the  Handbook  in  its  original  i 
with  such  additions  and  emendations  as  its  arrangement  admittc 
•ir  whet  lie  r  it  would  not  be  better  to  revert  to  a  form  nearl; 
j>roaching  that  adopted  in  the  "  True  Principles,"  rather  than 
followed  in  the  composition  of  the  Handbook,  as  one  more  wortl 
tlic  subject,  and  better  capable  of  developing  its  importance. 

The  immense  advantages  of  the  historical  over  the  topogra] 
method  are  too  self-evident  to  require  being  pointed  out,  whei 
the  object  is  to  give  a  general  view  of  tlie  whole  of  such  a  subj< 
that  treated  of  in  these  volumes,  or  an  attempt  is  made  to  trac 
connection  of  the  various  parts  to  one  another.  If  the  intenti 
only  to  describe  particular  styles  or  separate  buildings,  the 
graphical  arrangement  may  be  found  more  convenient;  but  i 
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thing  beyond  this  is  attempted,  the  historical  method  is  the  only 
>  which  enables  it  to  be  done.  Believing  that  the  architectural 
>lic  do  now  desire  something  more  than  mere  dry  information  with 
;ard  to  the  age  and  shape  of  buildings,  it  has  been  determined  to 
aodel  the  work  and  to  adopt  the  historical  arrangement. 
In  the  present  instance  there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  usual 
jection  to  snch  a  rearrangement — that  it  would  break  the  thread 
continuity  between  the  old  and  the  new  publication —  inasmuch  as, 
lichever  method  were  adopted,  the  present  work  must  practically  be 
new  book.  The  mass  of  information  obtained  during  the  last  ten 
•n  has  been  so  great  that  even  in  the  present  volume  a  considerable 
rdon  of  it  had  to  be  rewritten,  and  a  great  deal  added.  In  the 
oond  volume  the  alterations  will  be  even  more  extensive.  The 
tblication  of  the  great  national  work  on  Spanish  antiquities,^  of 
ireerisa's  "  Beauties,  etc.,  of  Spain,"  *  and,  above  all,  Mr.  Street's 
)rk,'  have  rendered  Spanish  architecture  as  intelligible  as  that  of 
y  other  country,  though  ten  years  ago  it  was  a  mystery  and  a 
lale.  Schulz's*  work  has  rendered  the  same  service  for  Southern 
ily,  while  the  publications  of  De  Vogu6*  and  Texier*  will  necessi- 
te  an  entirely  new  treatment  of  the  early  history  of  Byzantine  art. 
Je  French  have  been  busily  occupied  during  the  last  ten  years  in 
itbg  their  national  monuments,  so  have  the  Germans.  So  that  in 
nope  little  of  importance  remains  to  be  described.  In  Asia,  too, 
Bit  progress  has  been  made.  Photography  has  rendered  us  familiar 
ith  many  buildings  we  only  knew  before  by  description,  and  both 
c  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  remains  of  India  are  now  generally 
ceaaible  to  the  public.  Colonel  Yule's  ^  work  on  Burmah  and  M. 
onhot's*  on  Siam  have  made  us  acquainted  with  the  form  of  the 
fldlDgs  of  those  countries,  and  China  too  has  been  opened  to  the 
Aitectural  student.  When  the  Handbook  was  written  there  were 
my  places  and  buildings  regarding  which  no  authentic  information 
B  available.  That  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  case  now  as  respects 
r  really  important  building,  and  the  time,  therefore,  seems  to  liave 


*^  Monumentos  Arnuitectonicos  de 
alU."  Folio.  Madrid,  1860,  cf  m/r/. 
P^uverisa,  *'Recuerdos  y  Bellezas 
^pafijL"  Folio.  Madrid.  In  course 
uUicmtion.  10  vols.  pub]fshe<l. 
•*c;othlc  Architecture  in  Spain,'' 
f.  E.  Strw»t.  Murray.  1»U>. 
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arrived  when  their  affiliation  can  be  pointed  out,  if  it  ever  can  be, 
the  study  of  architecture  may  be  raised  from  dry  details  of  mi 
ments  to  the  dignity  of  a  historical  science. 

^  In  the  present  work  it  is  intended  that  the  first  two  volumes 
cover  the  same  extent  of  ground  as  was  comprised  in  the  two  vol 
of  the  ''Handbook,''  as  originally  published,  with  such  enlargement 
is  requisite  to  incorporate  all  recent  additions  to  pur  knowledge ; 
chapters  will  be  added  on  Celtic — or,  as  they  are  vulgarly 
Druidical — remains  omitted  in  the  " Handbook."    The  "History 
Modem  Architecture  "  will  thus  form  the  third  volume  of  the  W( 
and  when — if  ever — it  comes  to  be  reprinted,  it  is  intended  to 
a  Glossary  of  architectural  terms,  and  other  matters  necessary  to 
plete  the  book.    When  all  this  is  done,  the  work  will  be  inc 
from  1500  pages,  which  is  the  number  comprised  in  the  three  vola: 
as  at  present  published,  to  more  than  2000  pages,  and  the  illustratii 
will  be  augmented  in  at  least  an  equal  ratio.  ^     Notwithstanding 
this,  it  is  too  evident  that  even  then  the  work  can  only  be  consid 
as  an  introduction  to  the  subject,  and  it  would  require  a  work  at  lei 
ten  times  as  large  to  do  full  justice  even  to  our  present  knowledge 
the  history  of  architecture.     Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  litei 
ture  of  the  subject  can  see  at  once  why  this  is  so.     Viollet  le  Duc,£ 
instance,  is  now  publishing  a  dictionary  of  French  architecture 
the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century.     The  work  will  consist,  wl 
complete,  of  ten  volumes,  and  probably  5000  illustrations.     Yet  e 
this  will  by  no  means  exhaust  the  history  of  the  style  in  one  couni 
of  Europe  during  the  five  centuries  indicated.     It  would  require 
least  as  many  volumes  to  illustrate,  even  imperfectly,  the  architectai 
history  of  England  during  the  same  period.     Germany  would  fill 
equal  number;   and  the  medijeval  architecture  of  Italy  and  8; 
could  not  be  described  in  less  space. 

In  other  words,  fifty  volumes  and  20,000  woodcuts  would 
suflice  to  complete  what  must  in  the  present  work  be  compressed  ini 
500  pages,  with  a  like  number  of  illustrations. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  thil 
book  is  far  from  pretending  to  be  a  complete  or  exhaustive  history  of 
the  art.  It  is  neither  an  atlas  nor  a  gazetteer,  but  simply  a  general 
map  of  the  architectural  world,  and,  —  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  smiH 
joke  —  on  Mercator's  projection.   It  might  with  propriety  be  called  M 


*  The  number  of  illustrations  in  the 
chapters  of  the  Handbook  comprised  in 
this  first  volume  of  the  History  was  441. 


They  now  stand  at  586:  and  in  Aft 
second  volume  the  ratio  of  increaae  nfl 
probably  be  even  greater. 
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idgment,if  there  existed  any  larger  history  frqin  which  it  could 
lappoeed  to  be  abridged.  At  one  time  I  intended  to  designate  it 
n  historical  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Architecture,  considered  as 
ine  Art ; "  but  though  such  a  title  might  describe  correctly  enough 
>  general  scope  of  the  work,  its  length  is  objectionable,  and,  like 
nry  periphrasis,  it  is  liable  to  misconstruction. 
The  simple  title  of  *^ History"  has  therefore  been  adopted,  under 
I  impression  that  it  is  entitled  to  such  a  denomination  until  at  least 
ne  narrative  more  worthy  of  the  subject  takes  its  place.  Con- 
lering  the  limits  it  thus  became  necessary  to  impose  on  the  extent 
the  work,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  great  difficulty  of  its  com- 
Mition  was  in  the  first  place  to  compress  so  vast  a  subject  into  so 
Dill  a  compass ;  and  next  to  determine  what  buildings  to  select  for 
hutntion,  and  what  to  reject.  It  would  have  been  infinitely  easier 
» explain  what  was  necessary  to  be  said,  had  the  number  of  woodcuts 
Kn  doubled.  Had  the  text  been  increased  in  the  same  ratio  a  great 
ioj  things  might  have  been  made  clear  to  all,  which  will  now,  I 
itr,  demand  a  certain  amount  of  previous  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
y  readers.  To  have  done  this,  however,  would  have  defeated  some 
f  the  great  objects  of  the  present  publication,  which  is  intended  to 
wivey  a  general  view  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  the  subject, 
ithoat  extending  the  work  so  as  to  make  it  inconveniently  large,  or 
'cretsing  the  price  so  as  to  render  it  inaccessible  to  a  large  number 
!  i^ers.  The  principle  consequently  that  has  been  adopted  in  the 
■ketion  of  the  illustrations  is,  first,  that  none  of  the  really  important 
epical  specimens  of  the  art  shall  be  passed  over  without  some  such 
itttntions  as  shall  render  them  intelligible ;  and,  after  this,  those 
CUnples  are  chosen  which  are  remarkable  either  for  their  own 
trinnc  merit,  or  for  their  direct  bearing  in  elucidation  of  the 
ogress  or  affinities  of  the  style  under  discussion ;  all  others  being 
mly  rejected  as  irrelevant,  notwithstanding  the  almost  irresistible 
nptation  at  times  to  adorn  my  pages  witli  fascinating  illustrations, 
te  reader  who  desires  information  not  bearing  on  the  general  thread 
the  narrative  must  thus  have  recourse  to  monographs,  or  other  special 
rks,  which  alone  can  supply  his  wants  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

It  may  tend  to  explain  some  things  which  appear  open  to  remark 
(he  following  pages,  if  I  allude  here  to  a  difference  of  opinion 
ich  has  frequently  been  pointed  out  as  existing  between  the  views 
ire  expressed  and  those  generally  received  regarding  several  points 
incient  history  or  ethnology.    I  always  have  been  aware  that  t\\\iA 
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discrepancy  exists ;  but  it  has  appeared  to  me  an  almost  inevit 
consequence  of  the  different  modes  of  investigation  pursued.  All 
all  those  who  have  hitherto  written  on  these  subjects  have  der 
their  information  from  Greek  and  Roman  written  texts ;  but,  if  I 
not  very  much  mistaken,  these  do  not  suffice.  The  classic  aat 
were  very  imperfectly  informed  as  to  the  history  of  the  nations 
preceded  or  surrounded  them ;  they  knew  very  little  of  the  archieo 
of  their  own  countries,  and  less  of  their  ethnography.  So  long,  tl 
fore,  as  our  researches  are  confined  t<5  what  they  had  written,  n 
important  problems  remain  unsolved,  and  must  ever  remain  as  un 
able  as  they  have  hitherto  proved. 

My  conviction  is,  that  the  lithic  mode  of  investigation  is  not 
capable  of  supplementing  to  a  very  great  extent  the  deficiency 
the  graphic  method,  and  of  yielding  new  and  useful  results, 
that  the  information  obtained  by  its  means  is  much  more  t 
worthy  than  anything  that  can  be  elaborated  from  the  books  of 
early  age.  It  does  not  therefore  terrify  me  in  the  least  to  be  told 
svich  men  as  Niebuhr,  Comewall  Lewis,  or  Grote,  have  arrive 
conclusions  different  from  those  I  have  ventured  to  express  ii 
following  pages.  Their  information  is  derived  wholly  from  wl 
written,  and  it  does  not  soeni  ever  to  have  occurred  to  them,  or  U 
of  our  best  scliolars,  that  there  was  either  history  or  ethnogr 
built  into  the  architectural  remains  of  antiquity. 

While  they  were  looking  steadily  at  one  side  of  the  shield,  I  i 
I  have  oauglit  a  gliin])8e  of  the  other. 

It  has  been  the  accident  of  my  life  —  I  do  not  claim  it  as  a  me 
that  I  liave  wandered  all  over  the  Old  World.  I  have  seen  much 
thev  never  saw,  and  I  have  had  access  to  sources  of  informati 
which  they  do  not  suspect  the  existence.  While  they  were  tryii 
reconcile  what  the  Greek  or  Koman  autliors  said  about  nations 
never  wrote  ))(>(>ks,  and  witli  regard  to  whom  they  consequently 
little  information,  I  was  trying  to  road  tlie  history  which  these 
people  had  recorded  in  stone,  in  character's  as  clear  and  far  raoi 
delible  than  those  written  in  hik.  If,  consequently,  we  arrive 
different  conclusions,  it  may  j>ossil)ly  he  owing  more  to  the  so 
from  which  the  information  is  derived  than  to  any  difference  bet 
the  in<lividuals  who  announce  it. 

Since  the  invention  of  i)rinting  I  am  quite  j)repared  to  admit 
the  "litera  scrij)ta"may  suffice.  In  an  age  like  the  present,^ 
nine-tenths  of  the  population  can  read  and  every  man  who  has 
thing  to  say  rushes  into  print,  or  makes  a  speech  which  is  printed 
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',  every  feeling  and  every  information  regarding  a  people  may 
be  dag  oat  of  its  books.  But  it  certainly  was  not  so  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
DOT  In  the  early  ages  of  Greek  or  Roman  history.     Still  less  was  this 
BO  in  ^^ypt,  nor  is  it  the  case  in  India,  or  in  many  other  countries ;  and 
to  apply  oar  English  nineteenth  century  experience  to  all  these  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  mistake.  In  those  countries  and  times,  men  who  had  a  hanker- 
ing  after  immortality  were  forced  to  build  their  aspirations  into  the 
walls  of  their  tombs  or  of  their  temples.  Those  who  had  poetry  in  their 
•onlAf  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  expressed  it  by  the  more  familiar  vehicle 
of  sculpture  or  painting  rather  than  in  writing.    To  me  it  appears 
that  to  neglect  these  in  trying  to  understand  the  manners  and  customs, 
or  the  histor}'  of  an  ancient  people,  is  to  throw  away  one-half,  and 
generally  the  most  valuable  half,  in  some  cases  the  whole,  of  the 
evidence  bearing  on  the  subject.     So  long  as  learned  men  persist  in 
helieving  that  all  that  can  be  known  of  the  ancient  world  is  to  be 
foond  in  their  books,  and  resolutely  ignore  the  evidence  of  archi- 
tecture and  of  art,  we  have  little  in  common.     I  consequently  feel 
neither   abashed   nor  ashamed  at  being  told  that  men  of  the  most 
extensive  book-learning    have  arrived  at  different  conclusions  from 
myself  —  on  the  contrary,  if  it  should  happen  that  we  agreed  in  some 
point  to  which  their  contemporary  works  did  not  extend,  I  should 
rather  be  inclined  to  suspect  some  mistake,  and  hesitate  to  put  it  down. 
There  is  one  other  point  in  which  I  fancy  misconception  exists,  of 
a  nature  that  may  probably  be  more  easily  removed  by  personal  expla- 
nation than  by  any  other  means.     It  is  very  generally  objected  to  my 
writings  that  I  neither  understand  nor  appreciate    the  beauties  of 
Gothic  architecture,  and  consequently  criticize  it  with  undue  severity. 
I  regret  that  such  a   feeling   should    prevail,    partly  because  it    is 
prejudicial  to  the  dissemination  of  the  views  I  am  anxious  to  promul- 
gate, but  more  because  at  a  time  when  in  this  country  the  admiration 
of  Gothic  art  is  so  nearly  universal,  it  alienates  from  me  the  best  class 
of  men  who  love  the  art,  and  prevents  their  co-operatinp^  with  me  in 
the  improvement  of  our  architecture,  which  is  the  great  object  which 
we  all  have  at  heart. 

If  I  cannot  now  speak  of  Gothic  architecture  with  the  same  enthu- 
sia^m  as  others,  this  certainly  was  not  the  case  in  the  early  part  of  rny 
career  as  a  student  of  art.  Long  after  I  turned  my  attention  to  the 
subject,  I  knew  and  believed  in  none  but  the  mediaeval  styles,  and  was 
as  much  astonished  as  the  most  <levoted  admirer  of  Gothic  architecture 
could  be,  when  any  one  suguested  that  any  other  formn  eoxM  \>^ 
compared  with  I'L    If  I  did  not  learn  to  understand  it  thoi\,  \l  VfWi 
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not  for  want  of  eamei^t  attention  and  study.     I  got  so  far  mto ) 
spirit  that  I  thought  I  saw  then  how  better  things  could  be  done 
Gothic  art  than  had  been  done  either  in  the  Middle  Ages  or  since ; 
I  think  so  now.    But  if  it  is  to  be  done,  it  must  be  by  free  thouj 
not  by  servile  copying. 

My  faith  in  the  exclusive  pre-eminence  of  mediaeval  art  was 
shaken  when  I  became  familiar  with  the  splendid  remains  of  the  M< 
and  Pathan  emperors  of  Agra  and  Delhi,  and  saw  how  many  beaati 
of  even  the  pointed  style  had  been  missed  in  Europe  in  the  Mi 
Ages.    My  confidence  was  still  further  weakened  when  I  saw 
richness  and  variety  the  Hindu  had   elaborated  not  only  wi 
pointed  arches,  but  indeed  without  any  arches  at  all.    And  I 
cured  when,  after  a  personal  inspection  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes 
Athens,  I  perceived  that  at  least  equal  beauty  could  be  obtained 
processes  diametrically  opposed  to  those  employed  by  the  mediae 
architects. 

After  so  extended  a  survey,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  beauty  i 
architecture  did  not  reside  in  pointed  or  in  round  arches,  in  brae! 

I 

capitals  or  horizontal  architraves,  but  in  thoughtful  appropriateDei| 
of  design  and  intellectual  elegance  of  detail.  I  became  convinced  thfl 
no  form  is  in  itself  better  than  any  other,  and  that  in  all  instancei 
those  are  best  which  are  most  appropriate  to  the  purposes  to  whi«^ 
they  are  applied.  \ 

So  self-evident  do  these  principles  —  which  are  the  basis  of  th| 
reasoning  employed  in  this  book  —  appear  to  me,  that  I  feel  convindl 
that  there  are  verv  few  indeed  even  of  the  most  exclusive  admirers  4 
mediaeval  art  who  would  not  admit  them,  if  they  had  gone  throng 
the  same  course  of  education  as  has  fallen  to  my  lot.  My  own  cd 
viction  is,  that  the  great  difference  which  seems  to  exist  between  m; 
views  and  those  of  the  parties  opposed  to  them  arises  almost  entirel 
from  this  accident  of  education. 

In  addition  to  tliis,  liowever,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  thJ 
for  three  centuries  all  the  architects  in  Europe  concurred  in  beliera 
that  tlie  whole  of  their  art  beccJ^n  and  en<led  in  copying  classical  fom 
and  details.  When  a  reaction  came,  it  was  not,  unfortunately,  in  tl 
direction  of  freedom ;  but  towards  a  more  servile  imitation  of  anoth 
style,  which — whether  better  or  worse  in  itself — was  not  a  style 
our  aire,  nor  suited  to  our  wants  or  feelinijs.  ^ 

It  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  after  three  centuries 
perseverance  in  one  particular  groove,  men  should  have  ceased  to  ha 
any  faith  in  the  possibility  of  reason  or  originality  being  employed 
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■rehitectnral  dengn.  Ab^  however,  I  can  addace  in  favor  of  my 
3000  years  of  perfect  success  in  all  countries  and  under  all 
against  800  years  of  absolute  failure  in  consequence 
fif  the  copying  system,  though  under  circumstances  the  most  favor- 
able to  sacoess  in  other  respects,  there  seems  at  least  an  a  priori 
pvobability  that    I    may  be  ri^^t  and    that   the  copyist  may  be 


I  may  be  deceiving  myself,  but  I  cannot  help  fanc3ring  that  I  per- 
signs  of  a  reaction.  Some  men  are  becoming  aware  of  the  fact 
'  archsBology  is  not  architecture,"  and  would  willingly  see  some- 
done  more  reasonable  than  an  attempt  to  reproduce  the  Middle 
The  misfortune  is,  that  their  enlightenment  is  more  apt  to  lead 
•o  deqx>ndency  than  to  hope.  ^  If,"  they  ask,  ^  we  cannot  find  what 
are  looking  for  in  our  own  national  style,  where  are  we  to  look 
It?"  The  obvious  answer,  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  exercise 
of  oommon  sense,  where  all  the  rest  of  the  world  have  found  it,  seems 
te  them  beeide  the  mark.  Architecture  with  most  people  is  a  mystery 
-^•eomething  different  from  all  other  arts ;  and  they  do  not  see  that  it 
ii  and  must  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  they  all  are,  and  must  be 
]mctlfled  in  the  same  manner,  if  it  is  to  be  successful. 

Whether  the  nation  will  or  will  not  soon  awaken  to  the  impor- 
lanoe  of  this  prosaic  anti-climax,  one  thing  at  least  seems  certain 
and  most  hopeful.  Men  are  not  satisfied  with  what  is  doing ;  a  rest- 
len,  inquiring  spirit  is  abroad,  and  if  people  can  only  be  induced  to 
think  seriously  about  it,  I  feel  convinced  that  they  will  be  as  much 
astonished  at  their  present  admiration  of  Gothic  town-halls  and 
Hyde  Park  Albert  Memorials,  as  we  are  now  at  the  Grothic  fancies 
cf  Horace  Walpde  and  the  men  of  his  day. 
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Although  ereiy  poerible  care  has  been  taken  in  selecting  the  best  aodiarittes  ftr 
statements  in  the  text  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  subjects  for  illustration^  still  no 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  literature  of  architecture  will  need  to  be  told  that  in 
branches  few  materials  exist  for  a  correct  description  of  the  slyle,  and  tiiat  the 
which  are  available  are  frequently  so  inexact  and  with  scales  so  careless^  afiplied, 
it  is  impossible  at  times  to  avoid  error.    The  plans  throughout  the  book  are  on  too 
a  scale  to  render  any  minute  errors  apparent,  but  being  drawn  to  a  unifmn  acale  of 
feet  to  1  inch,  or  one  twelve-hundredth  of  the  real  sise,  thej  are  quite  suflBcient  i 
means  of  comparison,  even  when  not  mathematically  correct.    They  suffice  to  enaUe 
reader  to  judge  of  the  relative  size  of  two  buildings  by  a  mere  inspection  of  the  |daii% 
correctly  as  he  could  by  seeing  the  buildings  themselves,  without  actnallj  n 
in  all  their  details. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  sections  or  elevations  of  buildings,  throughont  liie  book, 
drawn  to  a  scale  double  that  of  the  plans,  viz.,  50  feet  to  1  inch,  or  one  aix-hondredth 
the  real  dimensions ;  but,  owing  to  the  great  size  of  many  of  them,  it  has  been  found  ii 
possible  to  can*y  out  this  in  all  instances :  where  it  has  not  been  effected  the  departore  ftoa 
the  rule  is  always  noted,  cither  below  the  woodcut  or  in  Uie  text. 

No  lineal  dimensions  are  quoted  in  the  text  except  such  as  it  is  believed  can  be 
upon,  and  in  all  instances  these  are  reduced  to  English  feet.  The  superficial 
also  in  the  text,  like  the  plans,  are  quite  sufficient  for  comparison,  though  not  to  be 
upon  as  absolutely  con*ect.  One  great  source  of  uncertain^  as  regards  them  is  the  £If 
culty  of  knowing  at  times  what  should  be  included  in  the  building  refeired  to.  Sboali^ 
for  instance,  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Ely  be  considered  an  integral  part  of  the  Cathednlf 
the  Chapel-house  at  Wells  ?  Should  the  sacristies  attached  to  Continental  cathednb  bl 
considered  as  pait  of  the  church  ?  or  such  semi-detached  towers  as  the  south-western  oM 
at  Bourges  ?  Wliat  constitutes  the  temple  at  Karnac,  and  how  much  of  this  bdo«|l 
to  the  Hypostylc  Hall  ?  These  and  fifty  other  questions  occur  in  almost  eveiy  i 
which  may  lead  two  persons  to  very  different  conclusions  regarding  the  sopeificial  diiB» 
sions  of  a  buildinjr,  even  without  the  cn-oi-s  inherent  in  imperfect  materials. 

When  either  the  drawing  fix>m  which  the  woodcut  is  taken  was  without  a  scale,  or 
scale  given  could  not  be  depended  upon,  **  No  scale  **  has  been  put  under  the  woodoo^li 
warn  the  reader  of  the  fact.  When  the  woodcut  was  either  too  large  for  the  page  or  M 
small  to  be  distinct  if  reduced  to  the  usual  scale,  a  scale  of  feet  has  been  added  ander  1^ 
to  show  that  it  is  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Capitals,  windows,  and  details  which  are  meant  to  illustrate  forms  or  constnictMMi»  tm 
not  particular  buildings,  are  drawn  to  any  scale  that  seemed  best  to  express  the  poipM 
for  which  they  are  inserted ;  but  when  they  are  remarkable  for  sise,  or  as  individnsl  «■■ 
amples,  a  scale  has  been  added ;  but  this  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

Every  pains  has  been  taken  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  accuracy,  ■■ 
in  all  instances  the  sources  from  which  the  woodcuts  have  been  taken  are  indiusWi 
Many  of  the  illustrations  are  from  original  drawings,  and  of  bnfldlngi 
published. 
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Section  L 


IKE  every  other  object  of  Iniman  inquiry,  Architecture  may  b6 
studied  from  two  distinct  points  of  view.     Either  it  may  be  re- 
led  statically,  and   described  scientifically  as  a  thing  existing, 
»ut  any  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  invented ;  or  it 
\j  be  treated  historically,  tracing  every  form  from  its  origin  and 
mg  the  influence  one  style  has  had  upon  anotlier  in  the  progress 
time. 

The  first  of  these  methods  is  more  technical,  and  demands  on  the 
of  the  student  very  considerable  previous  knowledge  before  it, 
\ye  successfully  prosecuted.  The  other,  besides  being  more  popu- 
and  easily  followed,  has  the  advantage  of  separating  the  objects 
^  rtinly  into  natural  groups,  and  tracing  more  readily  their  connect 
ffioD  and  relation  to  one  another.  The  great  superiority,  however,  of 
llie  hii»torical  mode  of  study  arises  from  the  fact  that,  when  so 
ited,  Architecture  ceases  to  be  a  mere  art,  interesting  only  to  the 
:i»t  f>r  liis  employer,  but  becomes  oiie  of  the  most  important 
Ijuncts  of  history,  filling  up  many  gaps  in  the  written  record  and 
jiving  life  and  reality  to  much  that  without  its  i)re8ence  could  with 
icultv  be  realized. 

A  8till  more  important  use  oi  arcniteeture,  when  followed  as  a 

pbtory,  is  found  in  its  ethnographic  value.     Every  different  race  of 

;n  had  their  own  peculiar  forms  in  using  the  productions  of  this 

and  their  own  mode  of  expressing  their  feelings  or  aspirations  by 

means.     When  properly  studied,  it  consequently  affords  a  means 

important  as  language  for  discriminating  between  the  different 

of  mankind, — often  more  so,  and  one  always  more  trustworthy 

more  easily  understood. 

In  consequence  of  these  advantages,  the  historical  mode  ia  that 

^bich  wiU  be  followed  in  this  work.    Hut  before  entering  upon  tlie  nar- 

ive,  it  will  be  well  if  a  correct  definition   of   what  Arcliitecture 

ly  is  can  be  obtained.     Without  some  clear  views  on  the  t^chni- 

position  of  the  art,  much  that  follows  will  be  unintelligible  and 

meaning  of  what  is  said  may  be  n)ibtaken. 
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4  HISTORY  OF  ABCHITECTUBE. 

A  great  deal  of  the  confusion  of  ideas  existing  on  the  sabje 
Architecture  arises  from  the  fact  that  writers  have  been  in  the! 
of  speaking  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture  as  three  A 
fine  arts,  practised  on  the  same  principles.     This  error  arose  ii| 
16th  century,  when  In  a  fatal  hour  painters  and  sculptors  and< 
also  the  practice  of  architecture,  and  builders  ceased  to  be 
This  confusion  of  ideas  has  been  perpetuated  to  the  present  hour, 
much  of  the  degraded  position  of  the  art  at  this  day  is  owing  tol 
mistake  then  made.     It  cannot  therefore   be  too  strongly  ii 
upon  that  there  is  no  essential  connection    between   paintiog 
sculpture  on  the  one  han<l  and  arehiteeture  on  the  other. 

The  two  former  rank  among  what  are  called  Phonetic  arts, 
business  is  to  express  by  color  or  form  ideas  that  could  be — | 
have  been  —  exi)resHed  by  words.     With  the  Egyptians  their 
glyphical  paintings  were  their  only  means  of  recording  their  Ii 
With  us,  such  series  of  pictures  as  Hogarth's  "Mariage  &laS( 
or  "The  Rake's  Progress"  arc  novels  written  with  the  brush;  andi 
of  our  Mediaeval  cathedrals  possess  whole  Bibles  carved  in 
Poetry,  Painting,  and  Sculpture  are  three  branches  of  one  form  oCi 
refined  from  Prose,  Color,  and  Carving,  and  form  a  group  apart,  ii 
changing  ideas  and  modes  of  expression,  but  always  dealing  with  I 
same  class  of  images  and  appealing  to  the  same  class  of  feelings. 

Distinct  and  sejiarate  from  these  Phonetic  arts  is  another 
generally  known  as  the  Teehnic  arts,  comprising  all  those  wl 
minister  to  the  primary  wants  of  mankind  under  such  various 
as  food,  rlotliing,  and  shelter.  Between  these  two  grou}>s  is  a 
called  the  ^Esthetic  arts,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  flux  between  the 
nic  and  Phonetic;  arts,  fusing  the  whole  into  one  homogeneous 
Thev  take  their  rise  from  the  fact  that  to  everv  want  which 
teehnic  arts  are  designed  to  supply.  Xature  has  attached  a  gralilf 
tion  which  is  capable  of  refining  nW  the  useful  arte  into  fine  1^ 
Thus  the  Teehnic  art  of  agriculture  is  capable  of  supplying  food 
its  simj)le  form  ;  but  by  the  refinements  of  cookery  and  of  wil 
making,  simple  meats  and  drinks  are  eapal)le  of  affording  encfl 
gratification  to  the  senses.  Simple  clothing  to  keep  out  the  cold 
quires  little  art,  but  embroidery,  dyeing,  lace-making,  and  fifty  ot! 
arts  emj)loy  the  hands  of  millions,  and  the  gratification  afforded 
their  use,  the  thoughts  of  as  many  m(»re.  Shelter,  too,  is  easily] 
vided,  but  ornamental  and  ornamented  shelter,  or  in  other  w« 
architecture,  is  one  of  the  most  prominei»t  of  the  fine  arts.  Ml 
though  hardly  known  as  a  useful  art,  is  the  most  typical  of 
-^Esthetic  arts,  and,  ^Mnarrie*!  to  immortal  verse,"  steps  upwards 
the  region  of  the  Phonetic  arts,  just  as  buihling,  when  used  foro 
ment,  is  raised  out  of  the  domain  of  the  Teehnic  arts. 

Like  music,  color   and    form    may   be   so   arranged   as   to  af 
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ite  pleasure  to  the  senses  without  their  having  any  phonetic 
2;  but  when  used  as  sculpture  and  painting  are  and  have  been 
I  ages,  to  tell  a  tale  or  to  express  emotion,  they  rank  high  among 
Phonetic  arts;  and  though  able  to  express  certain  impressions 
more  vividly  than  can  be  done  by  words,  they  cannot  rise  to  the 
intellectual  position  that  can  be  attained  either  by  Poetry  or 
uence  when  expressed  only  in  that  verbal  language  which  is  the 
est  gift  of  Grod  to  man. 

II. — Beauty  in  Abt. 

ie  term  Beauty  in  Art  is  little  else  than  a  Synonym  for  Perfec- 
,  but  perfection  in  these  three  classes  of  arts  is  far  from  being  the 
}  thing,  or  of  an^-thing  like  the  same  value,  as  an  intellectual 
ession.  The  beauty  of  a  machine,  however  complicated,  arises 
ily  from  its  adaptability  to  use;  while  a  mosaic  of  exquisite 
rs,  or  an  elevated  piece  of  instrumental  music,  raises  emotions  of 
•  higher  class ;  and  a  painting  or  a  poem  may  appeal  to  all  that  is 
t  or  noble  in  human  nature. 

,  for  instance,  we  take  a  dozen  arts  at  random,  and  divide  them 
twelve  equal  component  parts,  as  they  belong  to  each  of  the  Jhree 
sions,  Technic,  Esthetic,  or  Phonetic.  If  we  further  assign  one 
it?  relative  intellectual  value  of  the  Technic  element,  two  as  that 
to  the  -Esthetic,  and  three  as  the  proportionate  importance  of 
Phonetic,  we  obtain  the  index  number  in  the  fourth  column  of  the 
?  below,  which  is  probably  not  far  from  exj)ressing  the  true  rela- 
value  of.  each.  Of  course  there  are  adventitious  circumstances 
!h  may  raise  the  proportionate  value  of  any  art  very  considerably, 
on  the  other  hand,  neglect  of  cultivation  may  depress  others 
w  their  true  value ;  but  the  princij>les  on  which  the  table  is  formed 
probably  those  by  which  a  correct  estimate  may  be  most  easily 
ined. 

Technic.    JEsthetic    Phonetic. 

Heatingr,  Ventilation,  etc 11  1  —  =13 

TameiT,  Joinery,  etc 9  3  —  ^15 

GMtronomy 7  5       '     —  =17 

Jewein-  .  ' 7  4  1  =18 

Clothiuff 6  6  1  =20 

Ceramiqae 5  5  2  =21 

Gardening 4  6  2  =22 

Architecture 4  4  4  =24 

Muftic 2  6  4  =26 

Painting  and  Sculiiture 3  3  6  =27 

Drmma 2  2  8  =30 

Epic —  2  10  =3^ 

Eloquence —  1  11  ^3.* 


• 


he  first  three  arts  enumerated  in  the  above  tabic  are  e\\deiv\^]P 
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Utterly  incapable  of  Phonetic  expression,  and  the  first  hardly  even  can 
be  raised  to  the  second  class,  though  air  combined  with  warmth  doe* 
afford  pleasure  to  the  seiises.  Joinery  may  convey  an  idea  of  per- 
fection from  the  mode  in  which  it  is  designed  or  executed ;  while 
gastronomy,  as  above  mentioned,  does  really  afford  important  grati- 
fication to  the  senses,  approaching  nearly  in  importance  to  the  plaio 
food-supplying  art  of  cookery.  Jewelry  may  combine  extreme  me- 
chanical beauty  of  execution  with  the  most  harmonious  arrangement 
of  color,  and  may  also  be  made  to  express  a  meaning,  though  only  to 
a  very  limited  extent.  Clothing  depends  on  both  color  and  form  for 
its  perfection  more  than  even  beauty  of  material,  and  may  be  made 
to  express  gaiety  or  sorrow,  though  perhaps  more  from  associatioo 
than  from  any  inherent  qualities.  The  arts  of  the  potter  can  exhibit 
not  only  perfection  in  execution,  but  practically  depend,  both  in  color 
and  form,  especially  the  latter,  to  raise  their  products  out  of  the  cat- 
egory of  mere  Technic  arts ;  while  the  paintings  on  them,  which  are 
indispensable  to  the  highest  class  of  ceramique,  render  them  capable 
of  taking  their  place  among  those  objects  which  affect  a  Phonetic 
mode  of  utterance.  As  mentioned  above,  floriculture  and  landscape 
gardening  may,  besides  their  use,  afford  infinite  pleasure  to  the  sensa 
and  even  express  gaiety  or  gloom,  and  from  mere  prettiness,  may  rise 
towards  something  like  sublimity  of  expression. 

Architecture  is,  however,  the  central  art  of  the  group,  which  in  Hi 
highest  form  combines  all  the  three  classes  in  nearly  equal  pi-ojjor- 
tions,  but  not  always  necessarily  so.  The  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  for 
instance,  though  Technically  the  most  wonderful  buildings  in  the; 
world,  have  very  little  Esthetic,  and  hardly  more  than  one  of  Pho» 
netic,  value.  The  great  temple  at  Baalbec, — and  in  fact  all  the  Ro- 
man temples,  may  be  classed  as  containing  six  parts  of  Technic  value 
for  mechanical  excellence  of  size  and  construction,  four  for  beauty  of 
form  and  detail,  but  certainly  not  more  than  two  parts  for  any  ex- 
pression of  religion  or  intellect  they  may  exhibit,  making  up  twenty 
for  the  index  of  their  artistic  value.  Cologne  cathedral  takes  very 
nearly  the  same  position  in  the  scale,  but  Rheims,  Boui-ges,  and  the 
more  perfect  Gothic  cathedrals  may  be  classed  higher,  as  five  Technic, 
three  -Esthetic,  and  four  Phonetic,  making  twenty-three  altogether 
as  their  index ;  and  they  are  only  surpassed  by  such  a  building  as  the 
Parthenon  at  Athens,  wliich,  though  not  so  large  and  imposing  ai 
some  others,  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  most  perfect  building  yei 
erected  by  man.  It  owes  this  perfection  mainly  to  the  equal  balance 
of  parts.  There  is  nothing  so  difiiciilt  or  startling  in  its  construction 
as  there  is  in  most  Gothic  cathedrals ;  but  what  there  is  is  mechani- 
cally j>erfeet,  both  in  design  and  execution.  Its  form  is  nearly  pe^  ; 
feet,  combining  stability  vvith  simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time 
avoiding  monotony  or  any  appearance  of  greater  strength  than  ia 
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absolutely  necessary.  Its  details  are  all  as  exquisite  in  form  as  the 
Temple  itself,  and  it  was  at  one  time  colored  to  an  extent  we  can 
bardly  now  realize,  but  which  must,  when  complete,  have  made  it  one 
oi  the  most  perfect  examples  of  .^thetic  art.  The  walls  of  the  cella 
irere  almost  certainly  covered  with  Phonetic  paintings  similar  to  those, 
in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi ;  and  the  pediment,  the  metopes,  the  friezes, 
irere  all  sculptured  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  Phonetic  ex- 
pression of  the  building  at  least  equal  to  either  its  Technic  or  its 
dSstbetic  excellence.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  a  building,  such  as  a 
trophy  or  a  mausoleum,  in  which  painting  and  sculpture  shall  be  rel- 
itively  more  important  than  they  are  in  this  instance,  and  in  which 
consequently  the  index  may  be  raised  above  twenty-four ;  but  if  this 
were  so,  it  ought  probably  to  be  classed  among  works  of  sculpture  or 
painting  rather  than  as  an  object  of  architecture. 

In  music  the  Esthetic  element  naturally  prevails  over  the  other 
two,  but  Technic  cleverness  of  execution  often  affords  to  some  as 
much  pleasure  as  the  harmony  of  the  sounds  produced ;  and,  on  the 
cyther  hand,  in  its  power  of  expressing  joy  or  sorrow  and  of  exciting 
varied  emotions  at  will,  it  rivals  frequently  the  more  distinct  and  per- 
manent power  of  words  themselves,  when  unaccompanied  by  Esthetic 
fonns  of  art.  It  is  of  course,  however,  in  the  outpourings  of  his 
imagination  or  in  the  logical  products  of  his  reason  that  man  rises 
highest,  and  stands  most  distinctly  apart  from  the  rest  of  created 
beings ;  and  though  all  may  not  be  capable  of  apj)reciating  it,  it  is 
when  both  Technic  and  -Esthetic  adjuncts  are  laid  aside,  and  man 
listens  only  to  the  voice  of  reason,  that  he  reaches  what,  as  far  as  we 
can  now  see,  is  the  highest  form  of  his  artistic  development. 

Of  course  there  are  many  other  forms  in  which  this  might  be  ex- 
pressed, and  many  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  correctness  of  the 
figures  assigned  to  each  art.  They  are,  in  fact,  only  aj)proximation8, 
and  as  a  first  attempt  can  hardly  be  expected  to  meet  all  the  con<li- 
tions  of  the  problem.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  it  would  have 
been  la^lter  to  use  algebraic  symbols,  and  to  allow  every  one  to  trans- 
late them  into  numbers  according  to  his  own  fancy,  but  in  the  present 
itate  of  matters  such  an  attempt  would  have  savored  of  affectation. 
The  art  of  criticism  is  not  sufficientlv  advance<l  for  this,  but  if  two 
>r  three  would  follow  up  what  is  here  indicated,  it  might  be  i>laced 
m  a  basis  from  which  to  proceed  higher.  Meanwhile,  perhaps  the 
mnexed  diagram  may  serve  to  exf)lain  the  relation  of  the  three  clas*<es 
di  art  to  one  another,  and  the  way  in  which  they  overlaj)  and  mix 
together  so  as  to  make  up  a  perfect  art.  Like  the  preceding  table,  it 
rill  require  several  editions,  the  work  of  several  minds,  before  it  can 
be  perfected,  but  it  probably  is  not  far  from  representing  the  truth  as 
tt  present  known. 

There  is  still  another  relation  of  these  arts  to  one  anolVieT  v;\\\c\i 
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must  not  be  overlooked  before  proceeding  further,  as  a  knowledge  of 
it  is  indispensable  in  forming  a  correct  judgment  of  their  respective 
merits.    Like  the  Sciences,  the  Technic  arts  hardly  depend,  after  the 
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first  steps  have  been  taken,  on  individual  prowess  for  their  advance- 
ment. An  astronomer,  a  chemist,  or  a  natural  historian,  now  starts 
from  the  highest  point  reached  by  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  he  has 
only  to  observe  and  calculate,  to  analyze  and  put  together  again,  in 
order  to  advance  our  knowledge.  A  giant  may  of  course  make  a 
rapid  stride  in  advance,  but  a  hundred  dwarfs  will,  if  they  persevere 
steadily  in  the  right  path,  not  only  overtake  him,  but  probably 
advance  far  beyond  anything  the  most  gigantic  intellect  can  accom- 
plish in  science.  So  it  is  also  in  the  mechanical  arts.  The  immense 
strides  that  have  of  late  years  been  made  in  improving  all  the 
machines  employed  in  manufactures  have  not  been  made  by  the 
greatest  intellects,  but  by  thousands  of  men  suggesting  new  con- 
trivances and  acquiring  skill  by  steady  improvement  in  manipulation. 
In  8hi}>-building,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  complex  of  the  useful 
arts,  no  one  can  tell  who  the  men  were  who  converted  the  rude  gal- 
leys in  which  our  forefathers  sailed  to  Crecy  and  Agincourt  into  the 
gigantic  commercial  steamers  and  war  ships  of  the  present  day.  It 
was  the  result  of  thousands  of  intellects  working  steadily  towards  a 
well-defined  aim,  and  accomplishing  a  triumph  by  a  process  which 
must  always  be  successful  in  the  Technic  arts  when  persevered  in 
long  enough. 

The  case  is  somewhat  different  with  the  -Esthetic  arts.  Some  men 
are  insensible  to.  the  harmony  of  color  and  are  not  offended  by  the 
crudest  contrasts.  Others  do  not  perceive  concords  in  music,  and 
the  most  violent  discords  give  them  no  pain  ;  others,  on  the  contrary, 
are  endowed  with  the  utmost  sensibility  on  these  points,  and  are 
consequently  not  only  able  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  arts  arising 
out  of  color  or  sound,  but  of  advancing  what  to  those  who  cannot 
understand  them  is  an  inexplicable  mystery. 
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When  from  the  .^thetic  arts  we  turn  to  the  Sciences  and  Technic 
Its,  we  find,  as  just  pointed  out,  that  the  individual  becomes  much 
M  important  and  the  process  everything.  Every  astronomer  now 
nows  more  than  Newton ;  every  chemist  than  John  Dalton.  Any 
frdinary  mechanic  can  start  from  a  higher  point  than  was  reached 
by  a  Watt  or  an  Arkwright  or  a  Stephenson,  and  can  surpass  them. 
Bat  no  man  can  mount  on  the  shoulders  of  such  men  as  Handel  or  i 
Mozart  or  Beethoven,  and  surpass  them ;  and  the  higher  we  ascend 
k  the  scale  of  arts  the  more  important  does  the  individual  become 
ind  the  less  so  the  process.  A  Phidias,  a  Raphael,  a  Shakespeare, 
are  yet  unsurpassed,  and  possibly  never  may  be.  All  men  may  be 
taught  to  carve,  to  color,  and  to  write  mechanically,  and  may  even 
be  instructed  to  practise  these  processes  so  as  to  afford  pleasure  to 
themselves  and  others;  but  when  from  this  we  rise  to  Phonetic 
painting,  sculpture,  or  poetry,  and  the  still  higher  region  of  philo- 
9<jphy,  the  individual  becomes  all  in  all,  and  his  special  genius  there 
itamps  the  true  value  of  the  production. 

hi  this  respect,  again.  Architecture  is  singularly  happy  as  a  means 
of  study.  As  a  Technic  art  it  is  practised  in  the  same  progressive 
principles  as  all  its  sister  arts,  irrespective  of  mdividuality.  As  an 
iEsthetic  art  it  is  hardly  so  individual  as  music,  because  its  forms  and 
colors  are  permanent  and  capable  of  being  repeated  with  such 
improvements  as  each  experiment  suggests  in  every  subsequent  build- 
ing; but  when  it  attempts  Phonetic  forms  of  utterance,  these  are  seldom 
so  absolutely  integral  that  they  cannot  be  separated  from  the  building 
ami  judged  of  apart.  A  Greek  temple  or  a  MediaBval  cathedral  without 
painting  and  sculpture  may  be  poor  and  inanimate,  but  still  so  beautiful 
in  its  form,  so  grand  from  its  mass,  and  so  imposing  from  its  durability, 
that  in  its  Teehnic-iEsthetic  form  alone  it  may  command  our  adniira- 
ion,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  work  of  human  hands,  except  of 
»ur.se,  as  said  before,  the  highest  intellectual  forms  of  Phonetic  art. 
Vrchitecture  thus  combines  in  itself  the  steady  progressive  perfectibility 
f  a  Technic  art  quite  independent  of  the  intellectual  capabilities  of 
be  architect,  combined  with  the  Esthetic  appreciation  of  form  and 
olor  which  is  mostly  universal,  and  can  at  all  events  be  generally 
iculcated  and  learned.  But  its  greatest  glory  is  that  it  can  enlist  in 
s  ser\'ice  the  higher  branches  of  Phonetic  sculpture  and  painting, 
hich  can  be  exercised  only  by  specially  gifted  individuals.  It  is 
iHicult  to  conceive  all  these  qualities  being  equally  combined  in  the 
erson  of  any  one  architect,  and  in  practice  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
►r  soccess  that  it  should  be  so,  though,  if  possible,  the  combination 
ould  no  doubt  be  advantageous.  In  criticizing,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
ways  necessary  to  separate  and  distinguish  between  the  mechanical, 
»e  sensuous,  and  the  intellectual  part  of  a  design.  Without  this  an 
telligent  appreciation  of  its  merits  or  defects  can  hardly  be  obtained. 
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Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  pointed  out  already,  and  the 
advantages  of  its  central  position  among  the  sister  arts,  combined  witii 
its  own  intrinsic  merits,  Architecture  would  never  have  attained  to 
the  high  position  it  now  occupies  had  it  not  been  fitted  with  an  aim 
which  raised  it  far  above  all  utilitarian  feelings.  In  all  ages,  though 
certainly  not  among  all  nations,  Architecture  has  been  employed  af 
one  of  the  principal  forms  of  worship.  The  desire  to  erect  a  temple 
to  their  Gods  worthy  to  be  their  dwelling-place  has  exalted  even  the 
rude  arts  of  savages  into  something  worthy  of  admiration,  and  when 
«uch  a  nation  as  the  Egyptians  were  inspired  with  the  same  desire, 
they  produced,  even  in  the  earliest  ages,  temples  which  still  excite 
feelings  of  admiration  and  of  awe.  Had  the  practice  of  architecture 
been  restricted  to  supplying  only  the  ordinary  wants  of  mortals,  it 
never  would  have  risen  to  be  the  noble  art  it  now  is.  Neither  the 
palaces  of  the  greatest  kings,  nor  the  wants  of  the  proudest  munici- 
palities, nor  the  emporia  of  the  richest  commerce  would  have  supplied 
that  lofty  aim  which  is  indispensable  for  any  great  intellectual  effort. 
But  when  freed  from  all  trammels  of  use  or  expense,  the  object  is  to 
erect  a  casket  worthy  to  enshrine  the  sacred  image  of  a  god  whom 
men  fe.ared  but  adored,  the  aspiration  elevates  the  work  far  beyond  its 
useful  purpose.  It  is  when  men  seek  to  erect  a  hall  in  which  wor- 
shippers may  meet  to  render  that  homage  which  is  their  greatest 
privilege  and  their  highest  aspiration,  when  all  that  man  can  con- 
ceive that  is  great  and  beautiful  is  enlisted  to  create  something 
worthy  of  the  j)urpo8e,  that  temples  have  been  erected  which  rank 
among  the  most  successful  works  man  has  yet  produced.  Had  any 
exigencies  of  use  or  economy  controlled  the  design  of  the  Parthenon, 
or  of  any  of  our  Mediaeval  cathedrals,  they  must  have  taken  a  much 
lower  i)lace  in  the  scale  than  they  now  occupy.  Their  architects 
were,  however,  in  fact  as  free  from  any  utilitarian  influences  as 
the  poets  who  composed  the  "  Iliad  "  or  "  Paradise  Lost." 


III.  —  Definition  of  Architectitre. 

If  what  has  just  been  said  above  is  understood,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  make  it  jmssible  to  give  a  more  definite  answer  than  has  usuaUy 
been  done  to  two  questions  to  which  hitherto  no  satisfactory  reply  has 
been  accorded  in  modern  times.  "  TT7/ce^"  it  is  frequently  asked,  "i> 
t/ie  trtfe  definition  of  the  word  Architecture,  or  of  the  Art  to  which  it 
applies  ?  "  "  ^Vhat  are  the  principles  tchich  ought  to  guide  its  in  deigning 
or  criticizing  Architectural  ohjcets  'f  " 

Fifty  years  ago  the  answers  to  these  questions  generally  were,  that 
Architecture  consisted  in  the  closest  possible  imitation  of  the  forms  and 
ordei-s  employed  by  the  Romans ;  that  a  church  was  well  designed 
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cUy  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  resembled  a  heathen  temple ;  and 
t  the  merit  of  a  civic  building  was  to  be  measured  by  its  imitation, 
re  or  less  perfect,  of  some  palace  or  amphitheatre  of  classic  times. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  century  these  answers  were  somewhat 
kdified  by  the  publication  of  Stuart's  works  on  Athens ;  the  word 
^masLU  was  substituted  for  Roman  in  all  criticisms,  and  the  few 
mu  that  remain  to  us  of  Grecian  art  were  repeated  ad  nauseam  in 
wildings  of  the  most  heterogeneous  class  and  character. 

At  the  present  day  churches  have  been  entirely  removed  from  the 
Main  of  classic  art,  and  their  merit  is  made  to  depend  on  their  being 
9rect  reproductions  of  medisBval  designs.  Museums  and  town  halls 
Dl  generally  adhere  to  classic  forms,  alternating  between  Greek  and 
Oman.  In  some  of  our  public  buildings  an  attemi)t  has  recently  been 
■de  to  reproiluce  the  Middit?  -Ages,  %v^nile  in  our  palaces  and  club- 
Nises  that  compromise  between  classicality  and  common  sense  which 
called  Italian  is  generally  adhered  to.  These,  it  is  evident,  are  the 
ere  changing  fashions  of  art.  There  is  nothing  real  or  essential  in 
18  Babel  of  styles,  and  we  must  go  deeper  below  the  surface  to 
able  us  to  obtain  a  true  definition  of  the  art  or  of  its  purposes* 
'fore  attempting  this,  however,  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that 
0  wholly  different  systems  of  architecture  have  been  followed  at 
Ferent  periods  in  the  world's  history. 

The  first  is  that  which  prevailed  since  the  art  first  dawned,  in 
ypt,  in   Greece,  in   Rome,   in  Asia,  and   in   all   Europe,   during 

Middle  Ages,  and  generally  in  all  countries  of  the  world  down  to 
time  of  the  Reformation  in  the  16th  century,  and  still  predominates 
■emote  comers  of  the  globe  wherever  European  civilization  or  its 
uences  have  not  yet  penetrated.  The  other  being  that  which  was 
-othiced  with  the  revival  of  classic  literature  contemporaneously 
h  the  reformation  of  religion,  and  still  pervades  all  Europe  and 
erever  European  influences  has  established  itself. 
fn  the  first  period  the  art  of  architecture  consisted  in  designing  a 
Iding  so  as  to  be  most  suitable  and  convenient  for  the  purposes 
uired,  in  arranging  the  parts  so  as  to  produce  the  most  stately  and 
amental  eflPect  consistent  with  its  uses,  and  in  applying  to  it  such 
anient  as  should  exj)re88  and  harmonize  with  tlie  construction,  and 
appropriate  to  the  purjmses  of  the  building;  while  at  the  same  time 
architects  took  care  that  the  ornament  should  be  the  most  eleccant 
tsolf  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  design. 

'ollowing  this  system,  not  only  the  Eiryptian,  the  Greek,  and  tlie 
hie  architects,  but  even  the  indolent  and  half  civilized  inhjibitants 
ndia,  the  stolid  Tartars  of  Thibet  and  China,  and  the  savage  Mcxi- 
B,  succeeded  in  erecting  great  and  beautiful  buildincrs.  No  race, 
rever  rude  or  remote,  has  failed,  when  workinix  on  this  system,  to 
Juce  buildings  which  are  admired  by  all  who  behold  th.eni,  and  are 
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well  worthy  of  the  most  attentive  consideration.  Indeed,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  indicate  one  single  building  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
designed  during  the  prevalence  of  this  true  form  of  art,  which  was  not 
thought  beautiful,  not  alone  by  those  who  erected  itn,  but  which  does 
not  remain  a  permanent  object  of  admiration  and  of  study  even  for 
strangers  in  all  future  ages. 

The  result  of  the  other  system  is  widely  different  from  this.  It  ha? 
now  been  practised  in  Europe  for  more  than  three  centuries,  and  bv 
people  who  have  more  knowledge  of  architectural  forms,  more  construc- 
tive skill,  and  more  power  of  combining  science  and  art  in  effecting  a 
great  object,  than  any  people  who  ever  existed  before.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  from  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  to  that  of  our  own 
Parliament  Houses,  not  one  building  has  been  produced  that  is  admitte<l 
to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  or  which  permanently  retains  a  hold  on 
general  admiration.  Many  are  large  and  stately  to  an  extent  almsst 
unknown  before,  and  many  are  ornamented  with  a  prof  useness  of  which 
no  previous  examples  exist;  but  with  all  this,  though  they  conform 
with  the  passing  fashions  of  the  day,  they  soon  become  antiquated  and 
out  of  date,  and  men  wonder  how  such  a  style  could  ever  have  been 
thought  beautiful,  just  as  we  wonder  how  any  one  could  have  admired 
the  female  costumes  of  the  last  century  which  captivated  the  hearts  of 
our  grandfathers. 

It  does  not  require  us  to  go  very  deeply  into  the  philosophy  of  the 
sxibject  to  find  out  why  this  should  be  the  case ;  the  fact  simply  being  * 
that  no  sham  was  ever  permanently  successful,  either  in  morals  or  in 
art,  and  no  falsehood  ever  remained  long  without  being  found  out,  or 
which,  when  detected,  inevitably  did  not  cease  to  please.  It  is  literally 
impossible  that  we  should  reproduce  either  the  circumstances  or  the 
feelings  which  gave  rise  to  classical  art  and  made  it  a  reality ;  and 
though  Gothic  art  was  a  thing  of  our  century  and  of  our  own  race,  it 
belongs  to  a  state  of  society  so  totally  different  from  anything  that  now 
exists,  that  any  attempt  at  reproduction  now  must  at  best  be  a  masque- 
rade, and  never  can  be  a  real  or  an  earnest  form  of  art.  The  designers 
of  the  Eglinton  Tournament  carried  the  system  to  a  ]ierfectly  legitimate 
conclusion  when  they  sought  to  reproduce  the  customs  and  warlike 
exercises  of  our  ancestors ;  and  the  pre-Raphaelite  painters  were  equally 
justified  in  attempting  to  do  in  painting  that  whicli  was  done  every 
day  ir  u/';hitecture.  Both  attempts  failed  signally,  because  we  had 
progressed  in  the  arts  of  war  and  painting,  and  could  easily  detect  the 
absurdity  of  these  practices.  It  is  in  architecture  alone  of  all  the  arts 
that  the  false  system  remains,  and  we  do  not  yet  perceive  the  impossi* 
bility  of  its  leading  to  any  satisfactory  result. 

Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  let  us  try  if  we  can  come  to  a  clearer 
definition  of  what  this  art  really  is,  and  in  what  its  merits  consist.    Let 


^{ipotw  lh«  Diagram  (Woodcut  No.  '2.)  to  rejii-i'SL-iit  u ['Otiim-factory, 
IwrclioniK,  or  any  very  L-ommoniilai^i.-  utititarinn  ImiMing.  The  first 
psiun.  A,  U  not  only  tht;  mnsl  [iroeHic  form  of  Imililirig,  Imt  is  b»<l 
iMing,  M  no  attempt  h  niaile  lo  strengthtti  t)ii'  |inrts  reijiiiriiig  it, 
^  no  more  thought  is  bestowed  upon  it  thnn  tf  it  wen  a  garden  wall 
in  BU«ct  pavement.  The  second  division,  n,  is  Imtter:  the  .irching 
|itfai!  upper  windows  biuda  together  ihe  wealci-'at  parts,  and  gives 
It  where  it  i*  nioM  needed  lo  resist  the  pressure  or  ihrnst  of  the  roof; 

R  lit!  currying  dnwu  Uie  jiiurs  lietweeti  the  windows  gives  strength 
e  H->nt4-d.     ]n  Uiis  stage  the  liuiUling  )>elongs  to  civil  engineer* 

b  which  mfty  be  detiiieil  as  the  art  of  disjwsing  the  most  suital>le 


H^ 


m4«l«  in  Ihe  mosi  euoniimieni  hut  scientific  manner  to  attidii  a  ^vcu 
lUtnriut  end.  In  the  third  division,  r,  this  is  carried  still  (nrlher; 
itnattfrials  are  better  dlnpnscd  Lliiin  in  tlie  last  cxniniile,  and,  evcu 
^bt  the  alight  nminint  of  omnment  applied,  it  is  ii  better  example 
^^pwaring.  The  oniiunent  in  not  more  than  would  be  considered 
|Hb  states  of  society  indispensalile  for  even  the  most  iitilitanan 
Hii^r«.  Tbo  coniiee  may  l»e  saiil  to  be  required  to  protect  the 
lU  from  wet :  the  consoles  to  support  it ;  and  tite  mouldings  at 
B  vpringins  o(  the  arch  may  bo  insertions  required  for  stability. 
0)0  pre*fnl  ilay,  however,  eveo  this  slight  amount  of  ornament  is 
lUMt  sufSdeiii  lo  lake  it  out  of  the  domain  of  useful  art  into  that  of 
rliiicrturv.  The  fmirth  divisiira,  n.  is  certainly  within  the  limits 
the  pmvtnre  of  nrrhilectnre;  and  thongh  it  may  he  I>ajl  art,  still 
B  WHonnt  of  omnmeiii  applied,  all  other  things  remaining  the  same, 
ff.^^  ^isimm  Ui-UDk  as  a  work,  at  Uie  fine  art,  arc'b\U(As,i«. 
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The  fifth  division,  e,  carries  the  advance  still  farther.  In  this  instance 
not  only  is  a  greater  amount  of  ornament  applied,  bat  the  parts  an 
so  disposed  as  in  themselves  to  produce  a  more  agreeable  effect ;  and 
although  the  height  of  the  floors  remains  the  same,  and  the  amount  d 
light  introduced  very  nearly  so,  still  the  slight  grouping  of  the  parts  is 
such  as  to  produce  a  better  class  of  architecture  than  could  be  done  bj 
the  mere  application  of  any  amount  of  ornament. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  the  last  division  in  the  diagram  is  an  object 
of  architecture,  which  the  first  is  not,  it  follows  from  the  analyiii 
that  architecture  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  art  of  ornamental  cad 
ornamented  construction. 

Recurring,  for  instance,  to  the  Parthenon,  to  illustrate  this  princi|de 
farther.  The  proportions  of  length  to  breadth,  and  of  )ieight  to  both 
these,  are  instances  of  carefully-studied  ornamental  construction ;  and 
still  moi*e  so  is  the  arrangement  of  the  porticoes  and  the  disposition  of 
the  peristyle.  If  all  the  pillars  were  plain  square  piers,  and  all  the 
mouldings  square  and  fiat,  still  the  Parthenon  could  not  fail,  from  the 
mere  disposition  of  its  })arts,  to  be  a  pleasing  and  imi>osing  building. 
So  it  is  with  a  Gothic  cathedral.  The  proportion  of  length  to  breadth, 
the  projection  of  the  transepts,  the  different  height  of  the  central  and 
side  aisles,  the  disposition  and  proportion  of  the  towers,  are  all  instances 
of  ornamental  construction,  and  beautiful  even  if  without  ornament 
Many  of  the  older  abbeys,  especially  those  of  the  Cistercians,  are  as 
devoid  of  ornament  as  a  modern  bam ;  but  from  the  mere  disposition 
of  their  parts  they  are  always  pleasing,  and,  if  large,  are  imposing 
objects  of  architecture.  Stonehenge  is  an  instance  of  ornamental  con- 
struction wholly  without  ornament,  yet  it  is  almost  as  imposing  an 
architectural  object  as  any  of  the  same  dimensions  in  any  part  of  the  . 
world.  It  is,  however,  when  ornament  is  added  to  this,  and  when  that 
ornament  is  elegant  itself  and  appropriate  to  the  construction  and  to 
the  puri)08e8  of  the  building,  that  the  temple  or  the  cathedral  ranks 
among  the  highest  objects  of  the  art  and  becomes  one  of  the  noblest 
works  of  man. 

Even  without  ornamental  construction,  a  building,  may,  by  mere 
dint  of  ornament,  become  an  architectural  object,  though  it  is  far 
more  difiicult  to  attain  good  architecture  by  this  means,  and  in  true 
styles  it  ban  seldom  been  attempted.  Still,  such  a  building  as  the  town- 
hall  at  Lou\'ain,  which  if  stripped  of  its  ornaments  would  be  little 
better  than  a  factory,  by  richness  and  appropriateness  of  ornament 
alone  has  become  a  very  pleasing  sj)ecimen  of  the  art.  In  modern 
times  it  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  attempt  to  produce  architectural 
effects  not  only  without  attending  to  ornamental  construction,  but 
often  in  defiance  of,  and  in  concealing  that  which  exists.  When  this 
is  done  the  result  must  be  bad  art ;  but  nevertheless  it  is  architecture^ 
however  execrable  it  may  be. 
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If  theae  premises  are  correct,  the  art  of  the  builder  consists  in 
cdy  heaping  materials  together  so  as  to  attain  the  desired  end  in 
Bipeediest  and  readiest  fashion.  The  art  of  the  civil  or  military 
pneer  consists  in  selecting  the  best  and  most  appropriate  materials 
rthe  object  he  has  in  view,  and  using  these  in  the  most  scientific 
inner,  so  as  to  ensure  an  economical  but  satisfactory  result.  Where 
e  engineer  leaves  off,  the  art  of  the  architect  begins.  His  object  is 
trrange  the  materials  of  the  engineer,  not  so  much  with  regard  to 
DDomical  as  to  artistic  effects,  and  by  light  and  shade,  and  outline, 
produce  a  form  that  in  itself  shall  be  permanently  beautiful.  He 
en  adds  ornament,  which  by  its  meaning  doubles  the  effect  of  the 
(position  he  has  just  made,  and  by  its  elegance  throws  a  charm  over 
9  whole  composition. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  no  objects  that 
)  usually  delegated  to  the  civil  engineer  which  may  not  be  brought 
thin  the  province  of  the  architect.  A  bridge,  an  aqueduct,  the 
bankment  of  a  lake,  or  the  pier  of  a  harbor,  are  all  as  legitimate 
ijecta  for  architectural  ornament  as  a  temple  or  a  palace.  They  were 
80  treated  by  the  Romans  and  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  are  so  treated 
to  the  present  day  in  the  remote  parts  of  India,  and  wherever  true 
prevails. 

U  18  not  essential  that  the  engineer  should  know  anything  of 
bitecture,  though  it  is  certainly  desirable  he  should  do  so ;  but,  on 
other  hand,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  the  architect  should 
lerstand  construction.  Without  that  knowledge  he  cannot  design ; 
it  would  be  well  if,  in  most  instances,  he  would  delegate  the 
ihanical  part  of  his  task  to  the  engineer,  and  so  restrict  himself 
:rely  to  the  artistic  arrangement  and  the  ornamentation  of  his 
iga.  This  division  of  labor  is  essential  to  success,  and  was  always 
Hised  where  art  was  a  reality ;  and  no  great  work  should  be  under- 
m  without  the  union  of  the  two.  Perfect  artistic  and  perfect 
hanical  skill  can  hardly  be  found  combined  in  one  person,  but  it 
fily  by  their  joint  assistance  that  a  great  work  of  architecture  can 
»roduced.  A  building  may  be  said  to  be  an  object  of  architectural 
in  the  proportion  in  which  the  artistic  or  ornamental  purposes  are 
wed  to  prevail  over  the  mechanical ;  and  an  object  of  engineering 
,  where  the  utilitarian  exigencies  of  the  design  are  allowed  to 
frsede  the  artistic.  But  it  is  nowhere  possible  to  draw  the  line 
ply  between  the  two,  nor  is  it  desirable  to  do  so.  Architecture 
never  descend  so  low,  nor  need  it  ever  be  afraid  of  ornamenting 
mean  objects;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  good  engineering  is  abso- 
ly  indispensable  to  a  satisfactory  architectural  effect  of  any  class. 
one  is  the  prose,  %he  other  is  the  poetry  of  the  art  of  building. 
n  addition,  however,  to  <he  convenient  arrang(Mnent  and  proper 
traction  of  a  building,  which  is  the  j)rovince  of  the  engm^'i.^Y,  ov  \\a 
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ornamental  or  ornamented  design,  which  belongs  especially  to  the  ardii- 
tect,  there  is  still  a  third  element  which  requires  the  special  endov> 
ment  of  an  artist  for  its  exercise.  No  architectural  object  can  be 
considered  as  complete,  or  as  having  attained  the  highest  excellence 
till  it  is  endowed  with  a  voice  through  the  aid  of  phonetic  Bculpture 
and  painting. 

In  a  few  words  therefore,  a  perfect  building  may  be  defined  as  one 
that  combines :  — 

Ist,  as  Technic  principles : 

Convenience  for  arrangement  in  plan. 

Proper  distribution  of  materials  in  construction. 
2d,  as  Esthetic  principles  of  design  : 

Ornamental  arrangement  combined  with 

Ornamental  construction,  and 
3d  for  Phonetic  adjuncts : 

Sculpture,  or 

Painting,  employed  as  voices  to  tell  the  story  of  the  building, 

and  explain  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed,  or  those 

to  which  it  is  dedicated. 
Besides  these,  however,  which  are  the  principal  theoretic  charac- 
teristics of  architecture,  there  are  several  minor  technical  principles 
which  it  may  be  convenient  to  enumerate  before  proceeding  farther. 
It  may  also  be  well  to  give  such  examples  as  shall  make  what  has  just 
been  indicated  theoretically,  clearer  than  can  be  done  by  the  mere 
enunciation  of  abstract  principles. 

IV.  —  Mass. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  element  of  architectural  grandeur  is 
size — a  large  edifice  being  always  more  imposing  than  a  small  one; 
and  when  the  art  displayed  in  two  buildings  is  equal,  their  effect  is 
almost  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  dimensions.  In  other  words,  if  one 
temple  or  church  is  twice  or  three  times  as  large  as  another,  it  is  twice 
or  three  times  as  grand  or  as  effective.  The  Temple  of  Theseus  differs 
very  little  except  in  dimensions,  from  the  Parthenon,  and,  except  in 
that  respect,  hardly  differed  at  all  from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Elis; 
but  because  of  its  smaller  size  it  must  rank  lower  than  the  greater 
examples.  In  our  own  country  many  of  our  smaller  abbeys  or  parish 
churches  display  as  great  beauty  of  design  or  detail  as  our  noblest 
cathedrals,  but,  from  their  dimensions  alone  they  are  insignificant  in 
comparison,  and  the  traveller  passes  them  by,  while  he  stands  awe- 
struck before  the  portals  or  under  the  vault  of  the  larger  edifices. 

The  i>yraniids  of  Egypt,  the  topes  of  the  Buddhists,  the  mounds 
of  the  Etruscans,  dej)end  almost  wholly  for  their  effect  on  their  dimein 
sions.     The  Roinfmfl  understood  to  perfection  the  value  of  this  element 
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snd  used  in  its  most  unsophisticated  simplicity  to  obtain  the  effect 
they  desired.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  arcliitects  not  only  aspired  to 
the  erection  of  colossal  edifices,  but  they  learnt  how  they  might  greatly 
increase  the  apparent  dimensions  of  a  building  by  a  scientific  disposition 
of  the  parts  and  a  skilful  arrangement  of  ornament,  thereby  making 
it  look  very  much  larger  than  it  really  was.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  most 
obvious  and  most  certain,  though  it  must  be  confessed  perhaps  the 
most  vulgar,  means  of  obtaining  architectural  grandeur ;  but  a  true  and 
perfect  example  can  never  be  produced  by  dependence  on  this  alone, 
and  it  is  only  when  size  is  combined  with  beauty  of  i>roportion  and 
elegance  of  ornament  that  perfection  in  architectural  art  is  attained. 

t 
V.  —  Stability. 

Next  to  size  the  most  important  element  is  stability.  By  this  is 
meant,  not  merely  the  strength  required  to  support  the  roof  or  to  resist 
the  various  thrusts  and  pressures,  but  the  excess  of  strength  over 
mere  mechanical  requirement  which  is  necessary  thoroughly  to  satisfy 
the  mind,  and  to  give  to  the  building  a  monumental  character,  with  an 
appearance  that  it  could  resist  the  Hhocks  of  time  or  the  violence  of 
man  for  ages  yet  to  come. 

No  |)eople  underetood  the  value  of  this  so  well  as  the  Egj-ptians. 
The  form  of  the  Pyramids  is  designed  wholly  with  reference  to  sta- 
bility, and  even  the  Hypostyle  Hall  at  Karnac  excites  adnnration  far 
more  by  its  massiveness  and  strength,  and  its  apj)arent  eternity  of 
duration,  than  by  any  other  element  of  design.  In  the  Ilall  all  utili- 
tarian exigencies  and  many  other  obvious  means  of  effect  are  sacrificed 
to  these,  and  with  such  success  that  after  more  than  3000  years'  duration 
rtiU  enough  remains  to  excite  that  admiration  which  even  the  most 
nnpoetical  8|)ectators  cannot  withhold  from  its  beauties. 

In  a  more  refined  style  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  Parthenon  arises 
from  this  cause.  The  area  of  each  of  the  pillars  in  the  portico  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome  is  under  20  feet,  that  of  those  of  the  Parthenon  is 
over  33  feet,  and,  considering  how  much  taller  the  former  are  than  the 
latter,  it  may  be  said  that  the  pillars  at  Athens  are  twice  as  massive 
as  those  of  the  Roman  temple,  yet  the  latter  have  sufficed  not  only  f(#r 
the  mechanical,  but  for  many  points  of  artistic  stability;  but  the 
strength  and  solidity  of  the  porticoes  of  the  Parthenon,  without  taking 
into  consideration  its  other  points  of  superiority,  must  always  render 
it  more  beautiful  than  the  other. 

The  massiveness  which  the  Normans  and  other  earl  v  Gothic  builders 
imparted  to  their  edifices  arose  more  from  clumsiness  and  want  of  con- 
tlmctive  skill  than  from  design ;  but,  though  arisinj:^  from  so  isj^noble 
acaase,  its  effect  is  always  gi*and,  and  the  rude  Norman  nave  ofvviw 
firpas*'^  in  grandeur  the  air/ and  eiegant  choir  which  was  ailviTNvv\T(\s 
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added  to  it.  In  our  own  country  no  building  is  more  entirely 
factory  than  the  nave  at  Winchester,  where  the  width  of  the  pillanl 
exceeds  that  of  the  aisles,  and  the  whole  is  Norman  in  outline,  thou^f^ 
Gothic  in  detail.  On  the  other  hand  no  building  of  its  dimensioiii] 
and  beauty  of  detail  can  well  be  so  unsatisfactory  as  the  choir  d 
Beauvais.  Though  it  has  stood  the  test  of  centuries,  it  looks  so  fnul, 
requires  so  many  props  to  keep  it  up,  and  is  so  evidently  an  ove^ 
strained  exercise  of  mechanical  cleverness,  that  though  it  may  excite  I 
wonder  as  an  architectural  tour  deforce^  it  never  can  satisfy  the  mind! 
of  the  true  artist,  or  please  to  the  same  extent  as  less  ambitioni 
examples. 

Even  when  we  descend  to  the  lowest  walks  of  architecture  we  find 
this  principle  prevailing.  It  would  require  an  immense  amount  of 
design  and  good  taste  to  make  the  thin  walls  and  thinner  roof  of  a 
brick  and  slated  cottage  look  as  picturesque  or  so  well  as  one  baih 
of  rubble-stone,  or  even  with  mud  walls,  and  a  thatched  roof :  the 
thickness  and  solidity  of  the  one  must  always  be  more  satisfactory 
than  the  apparent  flimsiness  of  the  other.  Here,  as  in  most  cases, 
necessity  controls  the  architect ;  but  when  fettered  by  no  utilitarian 
exigencies,  there  is  no  safer  or  readier  means  of  obtaining  an  effect 
than  this,  and  when  effect  alone  is  sought  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
an  architect  to  err  in  giving  too  much  solidity  to  his  building.  Size 
and  stability  are  alone  sufficient  to  produce  grandeur  in  architectural 
design,  and,  where  sublimity  is  aimed  at,  they  are  the  two  elements 
most  essential  to  its  production,  and  are  indeed  the  two  without  which 
it  cannot  possibly  be  attained. 

VI.  —  Durability. 

As  the  complement  to  stability,  the  length  of  time  during  whidi 
architectural  objects  are  calculated  to  endure  confers  on  them  an 
impress  of  durability  which  can  hardly  be  attained  by  any  of  the 
sister  arts.  Sculpture  may  endure  as  long,  and  some  of  the  Egyptian 
examples  of  that  art  found  near  the  Pyramids  are  as  old  as  anything 
in  that  country,  but  it  is  not  their  age  that  impresses  us  so  much  as 
the  story  they  have  to  tell.  The  P}Tamids,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
majesty  of  their  simple  Technic  grandeur,  do  challenge  a  quao* 
eternity  of  duration  with  a  distinctness  that  is  most  impressive,  and 
which  there,  as  elsewhere,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  elements  ol 
architectural  expression. 

When  Horace  sanur — 

"  Vix^re  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Miilti,  sed  onmes  illacriinabiles 

Urgentur  ignotiqiie  longd 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro/' 
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he  overlooked  the  fact  that  long  before  Troy  was  dreamt  of,  Egyptian 
kings  ha<l  raised  pyramids  which  endure  to  the  present  day,  and  the 
Piiaraohs  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  dynasties  had  filled  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Nile  with  temples  and  palaces  and  tombs  which  tell 
IB  not  only  the  names  of  their  founders,  but  reveal  to  us  their  thoughts 
ind  aspirations  with  a  distinctness  that  no  sacred  poet  could  as  well 
jonvey.  From  that  time  onward  the  architects  have  covered  the 
irorld  with  monuments  that  still  remain  on  the  spot  where  they 
irere  erected,  and  tell  all,  who  are  sufficiently  instructed  to  read  their 
riddles  aright,  what  nations  once  occupied  these  spots,  what  degree 
>f  civilization  they  had  reached,  and  how,  in  erecting  these  monuments 
>n  which  we  now  gaze,  they  had  attained  that  quasi-immortality  after 
irhich  they  hankered. 

Sculpture  and  painting,  when  allied  with  architecture,  may  endure 
18  long,  but  their  aim  is  not  to  convey  to  the  mind  the  impression  of 
durability  which  is  so  strongly  felt  in  the  presence  of  the  more  massive 
works  of  architectural  art.  Even  when  ruined  and  in  decay  the  build- 
ings are  almost  equally  impressive,  while  ruined  sculptures  or  paintings 
are  generally  far  from  being  pleasing  objects,  and,  whatever  their  other 
merits  may  be,  certainly  miss  that  impression  obtained  from  the  dura- 
bility of  architectural  objects. 

VII.  —  Materials. 

Another  very  obvious  mode  of  obtaining  architectural  effect  is  l^y 
the  largeness  or  costliness  of  the  materials  eTnj)loyed.  A  terrace,  or 
even  a  wall,  if  composed  of  large  stones,  is  in  itself  an  object  of  con- 
siderable grandeur,  while  one  of  the  same  lineal  dimensions  and  of 
the  same  design,  if  composed  of  brick  or  rubble,  may  appear  a  very 
contemptible  object. 

Like  all  the  more  obvious  means  of  architectural  effect,  the  Egy|)- 
tians  8eize<l  on  this  and  carried  it  to  its  utmost  leijitiinate  extent. 
All  their  buildings,  as  well  as  their  colossi  and  obelisks,  owe  much 
of  their  grandeur  to  the  magnitude  of  the  materials  emi)loyed  in  their 
construction.  The  works  called  Cyclopean  found  in  Italy  and  Greece 
Lave  no  other  element  of  grandeur  than  the  size  of  the  stones  or  rather 
masses  of  rock  which  the  builders  of  that  age  were  in  the  habit  ot 
using.  In  Jerusalem  nothing  was  so  much  insiste<l  upon  by  the  oM 
writers,  or  is  so  nmch  admired  now,  as  the  largeness  of  the  stones 
emjiloyeil  in  the  building  of  the  Temple  and  its  substructions.  • 

We  can  well  believe  how  much  value  was  attached  to  this  wlien 
we  find  that  in  the  neighboring  citv  of  Baalbee  stones  were  used  of 
between  60  and  70  ft.  in  length,  weighing  as  much  as  the  tubes  of  the 
Britannia  Bridge,  for  the  mere  bonding  eourse  of  a  terrace  wall.  Evew 
in  a  more  refine<l  style  of  nrchituctuvo,  a  pillnr,  •)    shaft  ot  \v\\\v.Av  \* 
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of  a  single  stone,  or  a  lintel  or  architrave  of  one  block,  is  always 
grander  and  niore  beautiful  object  than  if  composed  of  a  number  d 
smaller  i>arts.  Among  modern  buildings,  the  poverty-stricken  desigi 
of  the  churcli  of  JSt.  Isaac  at  St.  Petersburg  is  redeemed  by  the  g^randeor 
of  its  monolithic  colunms,  whilst  the  beautiful  di^sign  of  the  Madeleim 
at  Paris  is  destroyed  by  the  smallness  of  the  materials  in  which  it  ii 
expressed.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  arises  from  the  same  feeling 
to  which  massiveness  and  stability  address  themselves.  It  is  the 
expression  of  giant  power  and  the  apparent  eternity  of  duration 
which  they  convey ;  and  in  whatever  form  that  may  be  presented 
to  the  human  mind,  it  always  produces  a  sentiment  tending  towardi 
sublimity,  which  is  the  highest  effect  at  which  architecture  or  any 
other  art  can  aim. 

The  Grothic  architects  ignored  this  element  of  grandeur  altogether, 
and  sought  to  replace  it  by  the  di8i)lay  of  constructive  skill  in  the 
employment  of  the  smaller  materials  they  used,  but  it  is  extremely 
questionable  whether  in  so  doing  they  did  not  miss  one  of  the  most 
obvious  and  most  important  principles  of  architectural  design. 

Besides  these,  value  in  the  mere  material  is  a  great  element  in 
architectural  effect.  We  all,  for  instance,  admire  an  ornament  of  pure 
gold  more  than  one  that  is  only  silver  gilt,  though  few  can  detect  the 
difference.  Persons  will  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  see  a  great 
diamond  or  wonderful  pearl,  who  would  not  go  as  many  yards  to  see 
j)aste  models  of  them,  though  if  the  two  were  laid  together  on  tini 
table  very  few  indeed  could  distinguish  the  real  from  the  counterfeit. 

When  we  come  to  consider  such  buildings  as  the  cathedral  at 
Milan  or  the  Taje  Mehal  at  Agi'a,  there  can  be  no  tloubt  but  that  the  , 
beauty  of  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed  ad<is  very  much  to 
the  admiration  they  excite.  In  the  latter  case  the  j)recious  stones 
with  which  the  ornamental  parts  of  tlie  design  are  inlaid,  convey  an 
impression  of  grandeur  almost  as  directly  as  their  beauty  of  outline. 

It  is,  generally  sj>eaking,  because  of  its  greater  preciousness  that  we 
admire  a  marble  building  more  than  one  of  stone,  though  the  color  ol 
the  latter  may  be  really  as  beautiful  and  the  material  at  least  as  durable. 
In  the  same  manner  a  stone  edifice  is  preferred  to  one  of  brick,  and 
brick  to  wood  and  phister  ;  but  even  these  conditions  may  be  reversed 
by  the  mere  question  of  value.  If,  for  instance,  a  brick  and  a  stone  edifice 
stand  close  together,  the  design  of  both  being  equally  appropriate  to  the 
material  employed,  our  judgment  may  be  reversed  if  the  bricks  are  so 
beautifully  moulded,  or  made  of  such  precious  clay,  or  so  carefully  laid, 
that  the  brick  edifice  costs  twice  as  much  as  the  other ;  in  that  case  we 
should  look  with  more  respect  and  admiration  on  the  artificial  than  on 
the  natural  material.  For  the  same  reason  many  elaborately  carved 
wooden  buildings,  notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  their  parts  and 
their   perishable   nature,  are   more    to  be  admired  than   larger  and 
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more  monumental  structures,  and  this  merely  in  consequence  of  the 
evidence  of  labor  and  consequent  cost  that  have  been  bestowed  upon 
ihem. 

Irrespective  of  these  considerations,  many  building  materials  are 
invaluable  from  their  own  intrinsic  merits.  Granite  is  one  of  the  best 
known,  from  its  hardness  and  durability,  marble  from  the  exquisite 
polish  it  takes,  and  for  its  color,  which  for  internal  decoration  is  a 
property  that  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  Stone  is  valuable  on 
iccount  of  the  largeness  of  the  blocks  that  can  be  obtained,  and  be- 
rause  it  easily  receives  a  polish  sufficient  for  external  purposes.  Bricks 
ire  excellent  for  their  cheapness,  and  the  facility  with  w^hich  they  can 
be  used,  and  they  may  also  be  moulded  into  forms  of  great  elegance, 
Bo  that  beauty  may  be  easily  attained ;  but  sublimity  is  nearly  impos- 
Kible  in  brickwork,  without  at  least  such  dimensions  as  have  rarely 
been  accomplished  by  man.  The  smallness  of  the  material  is  such  a 
manifest  incongruity  with  largeness  of  the  parts,  that  even  the  Romans, 
though  they  tried  hard,  could  never  quite  overcome  the  difficulty. 

Plaster  is  another  artificial  material.  Except  in  monumental  erec- 
tions it  is  superior  to  stone  for  internal  purposes,  and  always  better 
than  brick  from  the  uniformity  and  smoothness  of  its  surface,  the 
facility  with  which  it  is  moulded,  and  its  capability  of  receiving 
painted  or  other  decorations  to  any  extent. 

Wood  should  be  used  externally  only  on  the  smallest  and  least 
monumental  class  of  buildings,  and  even  internally  is  generally  infe- 
rior to  plaster.  It  is  dark  in  color,  liable  to  warp  and  split,  and  com- 
bustible, which  are  all  serious  objections  to  its  use,  except  for  flooring, 
doors,  and  such  purposes  as  it  is  now  generally  applied  to. 

Cast  iron  is  another  material  rarely  brought  into  use,  though  more 
precious  than  any  of  those  above  enumerated,  and  possessing  more 
strength,  though  probably  less  durability.  Where  lightness  combined 
with  strength  is  required,  it  is  invaluable,  but  though  it  can  be 
moulded  into  any  form  of  beauty  that  may  be  designed,  it  has  hardly 
yet  ever  been  so  used  as  to  allow  of  its  architectural  qualities  being 
tppreciated. 

All  these  materials  are  nearly  equally  good  when  used  honestly 
each  for  the  pur|>ose  for  which  it  is  best  adapted ;  they  all  become 
bail  either  when  employed  for  a  purpose  for  which  they  are  not  ajv 
propriate,  or  when  one  material  is  substituted  in  the  place  of,  or  to 
imitate  another.  Grandeur  and  sublimity  can  only  be  reached  by  the 
more  durable  and  more  massive  class  of  materials,  but  beauty  and 
elegance  are  attainable  in  all,  and  the  range  of  architectural  design  is 
H>  extensive  that  it  is  absurd  to  limit  it  to  one  class,  either  of  natural 
or  of  artificial  materials,  or  to  attempt  to  prescribe  the  use  of  some 
ud  to  insist  on  that  of  others,  for  purposes  to  which  they  are  mani- 
kullj  inapplicable. 
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VIII. — Construction. 

Construction  has  been  shown  to  be  the  chief  aim  and  object  of  the 
engineer;  with  him  it  is  all  in  all,  and  to  construct  scientifically  and 
at  the  same  time  economically  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  en- 
deavors. It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  architect.  Construction  ought 
to  be  his  handmaid,  useful  to  assist  hhn  in  carrying  out  his  design, 
but  never  his  mistress,  controlling  him  in  the  execution  of  that  which 
he  would  otherwise  think  expedient.  An  architect  ought  always  to 
allow  himself  such  a  margin  of  strength  that  he  may  disregard  or 
play  with  his  construction,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  money 
spent  in  obtaining  this  solidity  will  be  more  effective  architecturally 
than  twice  the  amount  expended  on  ornament,  however  elegant  or 
appropriate  that  may  be. 

So  convinced  were  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  of  this  principle, 
that  they  never  used  any  other  constructive  expedient  than  a  perpen- 
dicular wall  or  prop,  supporting  a  horizontal  beam ;  and  half  the  8a^ 
isfactory  effect  of  their  buildings  arises  from  their  adhering  to  this 
simple  though  expensive  mode  of  construction.  They  were  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  arch  and  its  properties,  but  they  knew 
that  its  employment  would  introduce  complexity  and  confusion  into 
their  designs,  and  therefore  they  wisely  rejected  it.  Even  to  the 
present  day  the  Hindus  refuse  to  use  the  arch,  though  it  has  long 
been  employed  in  their  country  by  the  Mahometans.  As  they  quaintly 
express  it,  "  An  arch  never  sleeps ;  "  and  it  is  true  that  by  its  thrust 
and  pressure  it  is  always  tending  to  tear  a  building  to  pieces;  in 
spite  of  all  counterpoises,  whenever  the  smallest  damage  is  done,  it 
hastens  the  ruin  of  a  building,  which,  if  more  simply  constructed, 
might  last  for  ages. 

The  Romans  were  the  first  who  introduced  a  more  complicated 
style.  They  wanted  larger  and  more  complex  buildings  than  had 
been  before  required,  and  they  employed  brick  to  a  great  extent,  even 
in  their  temples  and  most  monumental  buildings.  They  obtained 
both  space  and  variety  by  these  means,  with  comparatively  little 
trouble  or  expense ;  but  we  miss  in  all  their  works  that  repose  and 
harmony  which  is  the  great  charm  that  pervades  the  buildings  ol 
their  predecessors. 

The  Gothic  architects  went  even  beyond  the  Romans  in  this 
respect.  They  prided  themselves  on  their  constructive  skill,  and 
paraded  it  on  all  occasions,  and  often  to  an  extent  very  destructive 
of  true  architectural  design.  The  lower  story  of  a  French  cathedral 
is  generally  very  satisfactory ;  the  walls  are  thick  and  solid,  and  the 
buttresses,  when  not  choked  up  with  chapels,  just  sufficient  for  shadow 
and  relief;  but  the  architects  of  that  country  were  seized  with  a  nuu^ 
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for  clerestories  of  gigantic  height,  which  should  appear  internally 
mere  walls  of  painted  glass  divided  by  mullions.  This  could  only  be 
effected  either  by  encumbering  the  floor  of  the  church  with  piers  of 
inconvenient  thickness  or  by  a  system  of  buttressing  outside.  The 
latter  was  the  expedient  adopted ;  but  notwithstanding  the  ingenuity 
with  which  it  was. carried  out,  and  the  elegance  of  many  of  the  forms 
and  ornaments  used,  it  was  singularly  destructive  of  true  architectural 
effect.  It  not  only  produces  confusion  of  outline  and  a  total  want  of 
repose,  but  it  is  eminently  suggestive  of  weakness,  and  one  cannot 
help  feeling  that  if  one  of  these  props  were  removed,  the  whole  would 
tumble  down  like  a  house  of  cards. 

This  was  hardly  ever  the  case  in  England :  the  less  ambitious 
dimensions  employed  in  this  country  enabled  the  architects  to  dis- 
f»ense  in  a  great  measure  with  these  adjuncts,  and  when  flying  but^ 
tresses  are  used,  they  look  more  as  if  employed  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
perfect  security  than  as  necessary  to  stability.  Owing  to  this  cause 
the  French  have  never  been  able  to  construct  a  satisfactory  vault :  in 
consequence  of  the  weakness  of  their  supports,  tBey  were  forced  to 
stilt,  twist,  and  dome  them  to  a  most  unpleasing  extent,  and  to  attend 
to  constructive  instead  of  artistic  necessities.  With  the  English 
architects  this  never  was  the  case ;  they  were  always  able  to  design 
their  vaults  in  such  forms  as  they  thought  would  be  most  beautiful 
artistically,  and,  owing  to  the  greater  solidity  of  their  supports,  to 
?arrv  them  out  as  at  first  desijjnod.i 

It  was  left  for  the  Germans  to  carry  this  system  to  its  acme  of 
fibsurdity.  Half  the  merit  of  the  old  Round  arched  Gothic  cathe- 
Irals  on  the  Rhine  consists  in  their  solidity  and  the  repose  they  dis- 
l»lay  in  every  part.  Their  walls  and  other  essential  i)art8  are  always 
in  themselves  sufficient  to  support  the  roofs  and  vaults,  and  no  construct- 
ive contrivance  is  seen  anywhere;  but  when  the  Germans  adopted 
the  jK)inted  style,  their  builders — they  can  hardly  be  called  architects — 
ieemed  to  think  that  the  whole  art  consisted  in  supporting  the  widest 
|K.»s:»ible  vaults  on  the  thinnest  possible  pillars,  and  in  constructing  the 
tallest  windows  with  the  most  attenuated  mullions.  The  consequence 
is,  that  though  their  constructive  skill  still  excites  the  wonder  of  the 
tnabon  or  the  engineer,  the  artist  or  the  architect  turns  from  the  cold 
vaults  and  lean  piers  of  their  later  cathe<lrals  with  a  painful  feeling  of 
UHjiatisfied  expectation,  and  wonders  why  such  dimensions  a  id  such 
details  should  produce  a  result  so  utterly  unsatisfactory. 

So  many  circumstances  require  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  that 


>  It  mAT  be  sugf^ted  that  the  glory 
of  a  FVench  clerestory  filled  with  stained 
pMm  made  up  for  all  these  defects,  and 
It  may  be  true  that  it  did  so:  but  in  that 
tlie  ftrehlt«ctare  was  sacrificed  to 


the  sister  art  of  painting,  and  is  not  the 
less  bad  in  itself  l>ecaiise  it  enabled  that 
art  to  display  its  charms  with  so  much 
brilliancy. 
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it  is  impossible  to  prescribe  any  general  rules  in  such  a  subject  as  this, 
but  the  following  table  will  explain  to  a  certain  extent  the  ratio  of  the 
area  to  the  points  of  support  in  sixteen  of  the  principal  buildings  of 


Hypostyle  Hall,  Kamac 
St.  Peter's,  Rome  . 
Spires  Cathedral .  . 
Sta.  Maria,  Florence 
Bourges  Cathedral  . 
St.  Paul's,  London  . 
Ste.  Genevieve,  Paris 
Parthenon,  Athens  . 
Chartres  Cathedral  . 
Salisbury  Cathedral . 
Paris,  Notre  Dame  . 
Milan  Cathedral  .  . 
Cologne  Cathedral  . 
York  Cathedral  .  . 
Temple  of  Peace 
St.  Oiien,  Rouen.    . 


Area. 

SoUds. 

Ratio 
In  Dodmalt. 

Nearest 
Volgar  Fractkmi. 

Feet. 
94,437 

Feet. 
46,538 

.496 

One-half. 

227,000 

59,308 

.261 

One-fourth. 

56.737 

12,076 

.216 

One-fifth. 

84,802 

17,056 

.201 

One-fifth- 

01,690 

11,091 

.181 

One-6ixth. 

84,311 

14,311 

.171 

One-«ixth. 

60,287 

9,269 

.154 

One-eixth. 

2.3,140 

4,430 

.148 

One-seventh. 

68,261 

8,886 

.130 

One-eighth. 

65,853 

7,012 

.125 

One-eighth. 

64,108 

7,852 

.122 

One-eighth. 

108,277 

11,601 

.107 

One-tenth. 

91,464 

9,554 

.104 

One-tenth. 

72,860 

7,376 

.101 

One-tenth. 

68,000 

6,928 

.101 

One-tenth. 

47,107 

4,637 

.097 

One-tenth. 

the  world.  ^  As  far  as  it  goes,  it  tends  to  prove  that  the  satisfactory 
architectural  effect  of  a  building  is  nearly  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the 
mechanical  cleverness  displayed  in  its  constnictioh. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  stands  the  Hypostyle  Hall,  and  next  to  it 
practically  is  the  Parthenon,  which  being  the  only  w^ooden-roofed 
building  in  the  list,  its  ratio  of  support  in  proportion  to  the  work 
required  is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  Temple  at  Karnac.  Spires 
only  wants  better  details  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  edifices  in  Europe, 
and  Bourges,  Paris,  Chartres,  and  Salisbury  are  among  the  most  sat- 
isfactory Gothic  cathedrals  we  possess.  St.  Ouen,  notwithstanding  all 
its  beauty  of  detail  and  design,  fails  in  this  one  point,  and  is  certainly 
deficient  in  solidity.  Cologne  and  Milan  would  both  be  very  much 
improved  by  greater  massiveness :  at  York  the  lightness  of  the  sup- 
ports is  carried  so  far  that  it  never  can  be  completed  with  the  vaulted 
roof  originally  designed,  for  the  nave  at  least ;  and  the  Temple  of 
Peace  is  so  clever  a  piece  of  engineering,  that  it  must  always  have 
been  a  failure  as  an  architectural  desic^. 


1  The  numbers  In  the  table  must  be 
taken  only  as  approximative,  except  2, 


4,  6.  and  7,  which  are  borrowed  from 
Gwilt's  **  Public  BuUdings  of  London." 
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-TThe  four  great  Renaissance  cathedrals,  at  Rome,  Florence,  London, 
iid  Paris,  enumerated  in  this  list,  have  quite  suiiicient  strength  for 
tchitectural  effect,  but  the  value  of  this  is  lost  from  concealed 
^■iBtruction,  and  because  the  supports  are  generally  grouped  into  a 
■^r  great  masses,  the  dimensions  of  which  cannot  be  estimated  by  the 
^ye.  A  Gothic  architect  would  have  divided  these  masses  into  twice 
'  three  times  the  number  of  piers  used  in  these  churches,  and  by 
Oploying  ornament  designed  to  display  and  accentuate  the  con- 
■nctioD,  would  have  rendered  these  buildings  far  more  satisfactory 
mn  they  are. 

In  this  respect  the  great  art  of  the  architect  consists  in  obtaining 
k«  greatest  possible  amount  of  unencumbered  space  internally,  con- 
fetent  in  the  first  place  with  the  requisite  amount  of  permanent 
cchanical  stability,  and  next  with  such  an  appearance  of  superiluity 

strength  as  shall  satisfy  the  mind  that  the  building  is  perfectly 
dure  and  calculated  to  last  for  ages. 

IX.  —  Forms. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  as  to  the 
Tms  best  adapted  to  architectural  purposes,  as  the  value  of  a  form 

architecture  depends  wholly  on  the  position  in  which  it  is  i)laced 
id  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied.  There  is  in  consequence  no  pre- 
ribed  form,  however  ugly  it  may  appear  at  present,  that  may  not 
le  day  be  found  to  be  the  very  best  for  a  given  purpose ;  and,  in  like 
anner  none  of  those  most  admired  which  may  not  become  absolutely 
tensive  when  used  in  a  manner  for  which  they  are  unsuited.  In 
self  no  simple  form  seems  to  have  any  inherent  value  of  its  owa 
id  it  is  only  by  combination  of  one  with  another  that  they  become 
Fective.  If,  for  instance,  we  take  a  series  of  twenty  or  thirty  figures, 
acing  a  cube  at  one  end  as  the  most  solid  of  angular  and  a  sphere 
the  other  as  the  most  perfect  of  round  sha])es,  it  would  be  easy  to 
It  off  the  angles  of  the  cube  m  sucessive  gradations  till  it  became  a 
^lygon  of  so  many  sides  as  to  be  nearly  curvilinear.  On  the  other 
ind  by  modifying  the  sphere  through  all  the  gradations  of  conic 
ctions,  it  might  meet  the  other  series  in  the  centre  without  tluTe 
ing  any  abrupt  distinction  l)etween  them.  Such  a  series  might  be 
mpared  to  the  notes  of  a  piano.  We  cannot  say  that  any  out*  of  the 
as  or  treble  notes  is  in  itself  more  beautiful  than  the  others.  It  is  only 
'  a  combination  of  several  notes  that  harmony  is  pnxluced,  and  gentle 
brilliant  melodies  by  their  fading  into  one  another,  or  by  strongly 
u*ked  contrasts.  So  it  is  with  forms :  the  s<iuare  and  angular  are 
presaive  of  strength  and  jwwer ;  curves  of  softness  and  elegance ; 
d  beauty  is  produced  by  effective  combination  of  the  right-lined  with 
■  curvilinear.    It  is  always  thus  in  nature.     Hocks  and  u\\  iW  \vATi\viT 
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substances  are  rough  and  angular,  and  marked  by  strong  contrasts  and 
deep  lines.  Among  trees,  the  oak  is  rugged,  and  its  branches  are 
at  right  angles  to  its  stem,  or  to  one  another.  The  lines  of  the  willow 
are  rounded  and  flowing.  The  forms  of  children  and  women  are  round 
and  full,  and  free  from  violent  contrasts ;  those  of  men  are  abrupt, 
hard  and  angular  in  proportion  to  the  vigor  and  strength  of  their 
frame. 

In  consequence  of  these  properties,  as  a  general  rule  the  square  or 
angular  parts  ought  always  to  be  placed  below,  where  strength  is 
wanted,  and  the  rounded  above.  If,  for  instance,  a  tower  is  to  be  built 
the  lower  story  should  not  only  be  square,  but  should  be  niarke<l  by 
buttresses  or  other  strong  lines,  and  the  masonry  rusticated,  so  as  to 
convey  even  a  greater  appearance  of  strength.  Above  this,  if  the 
square  fonn  is  still  retained,  it  may  be  with  more  elegance  and  less 
accentuation.  The  form  may  then  change  to  an  octagon,  that  to  a 
polygon  of  sixteen  sides,  and  then  be  surmounted  by  a  circular  form 
of  any  sort.  These  conditions  are  not  absolute,""  but  the  reverse 
an'angement  would  be  manifestly  absurd.  A  tower  with  a  circular  I 
base  and  a  square  upper  story  is  what  almost  no  art  could  render 
tolerable,  while  the  other  pleases  by  its  innate  fitness  without  any 
extraordinaiy  effort  of  design. 

On  the  other  hand,  round  pillars  are  more  pleasing  as  supports 
for  a  squari3  architrave,  not  so  much  from  any  inherent  fitness  for 
the  purpose  as  from  the  effect  of  contrast,  and  flat  friezes  are  preferable 
to  curved  ones  of  the  late  Roman  styles  from  the  same  cause.  The 
angular  mouldings  introduced  among  the  circular  shafts  of  a  Gothic 
coupled  pillar,  add  immensely  to  the  brilliancy  of  effect.  Where 
everything  is  square  and  rugged,  as  in  a  Druidical  trilithon,  the  effect 
may  be  sublime,  but  it  cannot  be  elegant ;  where  everything  is  rounded, 
as  in  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates,  the  perfection  of  elegance 
may  be  attained,  but  never  sublimity.  Perfection,  as  usual,  lies 
between  these  extremes. 

X.  —  Proportion. 

Tlie  properties  above  enumerated  may  be  characterized  as  the 
mechanical  ))rinciples  of  design.  Size,  stability,  construction,  material, 
and  many  such,  are  elements  at  the  command  of  the  engineer  or 
mason,  as  well  as  of  the  architect,  and  a  building  remarkable  for 
these  properties  only,  cannot  be  said  to  rise  above  the  lowest  grade 
of  architectural  excellence.  They  are  invaluable  adjuncts  in  the 
hands  of  the  true  artist,  but  ought  never  to  be  the  principal  elements 
of  design. 

After  these  the  two  most  important  resources  at  the  command  of 
the  arcliitect  are  Proi)ortion  and  Ornament ;  the  former  enabling  him 
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to  construct  ornamentally,  the  latter  to  ornament  his  construction ;  both 
require  knowledge  and  thought,  and  can  only  be  properly  applied  by  one 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  true  principles  of  architectural  design. 

As  proportion,  to  be  good,  must  be  modified  by  every  varying 
exigence  of  a  design,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
general  rules  which  shall  hold  good  in  al]  cases:  but  a  few  of  its 
principles  are  obvious  enough,  and  can  be  defined  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
judge  how  far  they  have  been  successfully  carried  out  in  the  various 
buildings  enumerated  in  the  following  pages. 

To  take  first  the  simplest  form  of  the  proposition,  let  us  suppose  a 
room  built,  which  shall  be  an  exact  cube — of  say  20  feet  each  way  — 
such  a  proportion  must  be  bad  and  inartistic ;  and  besides,  the  height 
is  too  great  for  the  other  dimensions,  apparently  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  far  enough  away  to  embrace  tlie  whole  wall  at  one  view, 
or  to  see  the  springing  of  the  roof,  without  throwing  the  head  back 
and  looking  upwards.  If  the  height  were  exaggerated  to  thirty  or 
forty  feet,  the  disproportion  would  be  so  striking,  that  no  art  could 
render  it  agreeable.  As  a  general  rule,  a  room  square  in  plan  is  never 
pleasing.  It  is  always  better  that  one  side  should  be  longer  than  the 
other,  so  as  to  give  a  little  variety  to  the  design.  Once  and  a  half  the 
width  has  often  been  recommended,  and  with  every  increase  of  length 
an  increase  of  height  is  not  only  allowable,  but  indispensable.  Some 
such  rule  as  the  following  seems  to  meet  most  cases :  "  The  height  of  a 
ixH>n\  ought  to  be  equal  to  half  its  width,  plus  the  square  root  of  its 
length."  Thus  a  room  20  feet  square  ought  to  be  between  14  and  15 
feet  high  ;  if  its  length  be  increased  to  40  feet,  its  height  must  be  at 
least  16^ ;  if  100  certainly  not  less  than  20.  If  we  j)roceed  further, 
and  make  the  height  actually  exceed  the  width,  the  effect  is  that  of 
making  it  look  narrow.  As  a  general  rule,  and  especially  in  all 
extreme  cases,  by  adding  to  one  dimension,  we  take  away  in  appear- 
ance from  the  others.  Thus  if  we  take  a  room  20  feet  wide  and  30 
or  40  feet  in  height,  we  make  it  narrow  ;  if  40  wide  and  20  high,  we 
make  a  low  room.  By  increasing  the  length  we  diminish  the  other 
two  dimensions. 

This,  however,  is  merely  speaking  of  plain  rooms  with  plain  walls, 
and  an  architect  may  be  forced  to  construct  rooms  of  all  sorts  of 
anpleasing  dimensions,  but  it  is  here  that  his  art  comes  to  his  aid, 
and  he  must  be  very  little  of  an  artist  if  he  cannot  conceal,  oven 
when  unable  entirely  to  counteract,  the  defects  of  his  dimensions.  A 
room,  for  instance,  that  is  a  perfect  cube  of  20  feet  may  be  made  to 
lo*>k  as  low  as  pne  only  15  feet  high,  by  using  a  strongly  marked 
horizontal  <lecoration,  by  breaking  the  wall  into  different  heights,  by 
marking  strongly  the  horizontal  i)roportions,  and  obliterating  as  far 
as  ftossible  all  vertical  lines.  The  reverse  process  will  make  a  room 
onlv  10  feet  high  look  as  luftv  ;js  one  of  15. 
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Even  the  same  wall-paper  (if  of  strongly  marked  lines)  if  pasted 
on  the  sides  of  two  rooms  exactly  similar  in  dimensions,  but  with  the 
lines  vertical  in  the  one  case,  in  the  other  horizontal,  will  alter  the 
apparent  dimensions  of  them  by  several  feet.  If  a  room  is  too  high, 
it  is  easy  to  correct  this  by  carrying  a  bold  cornice  to  the  height 
required,  and  stopping  there  the  vertical  lines  of  the  wall,  and  above 
this  coving  the  roof,  or  using  some  device  which  shall  mark  a  distinc- 
tion from  the  walls,  and  the  defect  may  become  a  beauty.  In  like 
manner,  if  a  room  is  too  long  for  its  other  dimensions,  this  is  easily 
remedied  either  by  breaks  in  the  walls  where  these  can  be  obtained, 
or  by  screens  of  columns  across  its  width,  or  by  only  breaking  the 
height  of  the  roof.  Anything  which  will  divide  the  length  into 
compartments  will  effect  this.  The  width,  if  in  excess,  is  easilj 
remedied  by  dividing  it,  as  the  Gothic  architects  did,  into  aisles. 
Thus  a  room  50  feet  wide  and  30  high,  may  easily  be  restored  to 
proportion  by  cutting  off  10  or  12  feet  on  each  side,  and  lowering 
the  roofs  of  the  side  compartments,  to  say  20  feet.  If  great  stabDity 
is  not  required,  this  can  be  done  without  encumbering  the  floor  with 
many  points  of  support.  The  greater  the  number  used  the  more  easily 
the  effect  is  obtained,  but  it  can  be  done  almost  without  them. 

Externally  it  is  easier  to  remedy  defects  of  proportion  than  it  is 
internally.  It  is  easier  than  on  the  inside  to  increase  the  apparent 
height  by  strongly  marked  vertical  lines,  or  to  bring  it  down  by  the 
employment  of  a  horizontal  decoration.  Turning,  for  instance,  to  the 
diagram  No.  2  (page  13) :  if  the  two  divisions  c  and  d  were  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  a  street,  and  not  in  immediate  juxtaposition,  it  would  he 
diiiicult  to  make  any  one  believe  that  c  was  not  taller  than  d,  and  that 
the  windows  in  the  latter  were  not  farther  apart  and  more  squat  than 
those  in  the  first  division ;  and  the  effect  might  easily  be  increased. 

If  the  length  of  a  building  is  too  great,  this  is  easily  remedied  by 
projections,  or  by  breaking  up  the  length  into  square  divisions.  Thus, 
A  A  is  a  long  building,  but  b  b  is  a  square  one,  or  practically  (owing  to 

the  perspective)  less  than  a  square  in  length,  in 

any  direction   at   right   angles    to    the   line  of 

vision ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  a  spectator  at  a' 

the  building  would    look   as   if  shorter   in  the 

direction  of  b  b  than  in  that  of  a  a,  owing  to 

the    largeness    and    importance    of     the     part 

*  nearest  the   eye.      If    100    feet    in    length  by 

50   feet    high    is    a   pleasing   dimension    for   a 

certain    design,    and    it    is    required    that    the 

building  shonld   be    500   feet    long,   it    is  only 

necessary  to  break  it  into  five  parts,  and  throw 

three  back  and  tw^o  forward,  or  the   contrary,  and  the  proportion 

becomes  as  before. 
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gyptians  hardly  studied  the  science  of  proportion  at  all; 
^d  their  effects  by  simpler  and  more  obvious  means.  The 
?re  masters  in  this  as  in  everything  else,  but  they  used  the 
of  the  art  with  extreme  sobriety  —  externally  at  least  — 
:o  disturb  tliat  simplicity  which  is  so  essential  to  sublimity 
jture.  But  internally,  where  sublimity  was  not  attainable 
dimensions  they  employed,  they  divided  the  cells  of  their 
ito  three  aisles,  and  the  height  into  two,  by  placing  two 
columns  one  above  the  other.  By  these  means  they  were 
»  use  such  a  number  of  small  parts  as  to  increase  the  appa- 
most  considerably,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  greater 
nagnitude  to  the  statue,  which  was  the  principal  object  for 
temple  was  erected. 

omans  do  not  seem  to  have  troubled  themselves  with  the 
proportion  in  the  design  of  their  buildings,  though  nothing 
•e  more  exquisite  than  the  harmony  that  exists  between  the 
their  orders,  and  generally  in  their  details.  During  the 
ges,  however,  we  find,  from  first  to  last,  the  most  earnest 
paid  to  it,  and  half  the  beauty  of  the  buildings  of  that  age 
o  the  successful  results  to  which  the  architects  carried  their 
Its  in  balancing  the  parts  of  their  structures  the  one  against 
,  so  as  to  produce  that  harmony  we  so  much  admire  in 


8t  great  invention  of  the  Gothic  architects  (though  of  Greek 
IS  that  of  dividing  the  breadth  of  the  building  internally  into 
^  and  making  the  central  one  higher  and 
a  those  on  each  side.  By  this  means  height 
[i  were  obtained  at  the  expense  of  width :  this 
rever,  is  never  a  valuable  property  artistically, 
may  be  indispensable  for  the  utilitarian  exi- 
the  building.  They  next  sought  to  increase 
er  the  height  of  the  central  aisle  by  dividing 
into  three  equal  portions  which  by  contrast 
y  much  to  the  effect ;  but  the  monotony  of 
igement  was  soon  apparent :  besides,  it  was 
that  the  side  aisles  were  so  low  as  not  to  come 
5t  comparison  with  the  central  nave.  To 
lis  they  gradually  increased  its  dimensions, 
8t  hit  on  something  very  like  the  following 
18.  They  made  the  height  of  the  side  aisle 
of  the  central  (the  width  being  also  in  the 
•ortion)  ;  the  remaining  portions  they  divided 
,  making  the  triforium  one-third,  the  clerestory  ^^.^  ^ 

J  of  the  whole.     Thus  the  tliree  divisions  are 
^portions  of  1,  *2,  and  3,  eacl)  irivinir  value  to  t\\e  i>l\\eT,  aivA 
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the  whole  adding  very  considerably  to  all  the  apparent  dimensions  oflci 
the  interior.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  carried  the  system 
further,  and,  by  increasing  the  number  of  the  pillars  longitudhiallj 
and  the  number  of  divisions  vertically,  to  have  added  considerably 
to  even  this  appearance  of  size ;  but  it  would  then  have  been  at  the 
expense  of  simplicity  and  grandeur :  and  though  the  building  might 
have  looked  larger,  the  beauty  of  the  design  would  have  bea 
destroyed. 

One  of  the  most  striking  exemplifications  of  the  perfection  of  the 
Gothic  architects  in  this  department  of  their  art  is  shown  in  their 
employment  of  towers  and  spires.     As  a  general  rule,  placing  a  tall 
building  in  juxtaposition  with  a  low  one  exaggerates  the  lieight  of 
the  one  and  the  lowness  of  the  other ;  and  as  it  was  by  no  means  the 
object  of  the  architects  to  sacrifice  their  churches  for  their  towers,  it 
required  all  their  art  to  raise  noble  spires  without  doing  this.    In 
the  best  designs  they  effected  it  by  bold  buttresses  below,  and  the 
moment  the  tower  got  free  of  the  building,  by  changing  it  to  an 
octagon,  and  cutting  it  up  by  pinnacles,  and  lastly  by  changing  its  | 
form  into  that  of  a  spire,  using  generally  smaller  parts  than  are  found 
in  th(?  church.     By  these  devices  they  prevented  the  spire  from  com- 
peting in  any  way  with  the  church.     On  the  contrary,  a  spire  or 
group  of  spires  gave  dignity  and  height  to  the  whole  design,  without 
deducting  from  any  of  its  dimensions. 

The  city  of  Paris  contains  an  instructive  exemplification  of  these 
doctrines  —  the  fa9ade  of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  (exclusive  of 
the  upper  story  of  the  towers),  and  the  Arc  de  Pfitoile  being  two 
buildings  of  exactly  the  same  dhnensions;  yet  any  one  who  is  not 
aware  of  this  fact  would  certainly  estimate  the  dimensions  of  the 
cathedral  as  at  least  a  third,  if  not  a  half,  in  excess  of  the  other. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  arch  gains  in  sublimity  and  grandeur  what  it 
loses  in  apj>arent  dimensions  by  the  simplicity  of  its  parts.  The 
fa9ade  of  the  cathedral,  though  far  from  one  of  tlie  best  in  France,  is 
by  no  means  deficient  in  grandeur ;  and  ha<l  it  been  as  free  from  the 
trammels  of  utilitarianism  as  the  arch,  might  easily  have  been  made 
as  simple  and  as  grand  without  losing  its  ai)parent  size.  In  the  other 
case,  by  employing  in  the  arch  the  principles  which  the  Gothic 
architects  elaborated  with  such  ])ains,  the  apparent  dimensions  might 
have  been  increased  without  detracting  from  its  solidity,  and  it  , 
might  thus  have  been  rendered  one  of  the  sublimest  buildings  in  ^ 
the  world. 

The  interior  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  is  an  example  of  the  neglect  of 
these  ))rincipk*s.  Its  great  nave  is  divided  Into  only  four  bays,  and 
the  ])roportions  an<l  ornaments  of  these,  borrowed  generally  from 
external  arcliitectnre,  are  so  giirantic,  that  it  is  difficult  to  realise 
the  true  dimensions  of  the  church,  except  by  the  studv  of  the  plan; 

i 
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and  is  it  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  had  a  cathedral  of  these 
dimensionjs  been  built  in  the  true  Gothic  style,  during  the  13th  or 
14th  centUi}',  it  would  have  appeared  as  if  from  one-third  to  one-half 
larger,  and  might  have  been  tJie  most  sublime,  whereas  St.  Peter's  is 
now  only  the  largest  temple  ever  erected. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  to  show  to  what  perfection 

the  science  of  proportion  was  carried  by  the  experimental  ])rocesse8 

above  described  during  the  existence  of  the  true  styles  of  architecture, 

and  how  satisfactory  the  result  is,  even  upon  those  who  are  not  aware 

of  the  cause;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  miserable  are  the  failures 

that  result  either  from  the  ignorance  or  neglect  of  its  rules.     Enough, 

it  is  hoped,  has  been  said  to  show  that  not  only  are  the  apparent 

proportions  of  a  building  very  much  under  the  control  of  an  architect 

independent  of  its  lineal  dimensions,  but  also  that  he  has  it  in  his 

power  so  to  proportion  every  part  as  to  give  value  to  all  those  around 

it,  thus  producing  that  hannony  which  in  architecture,  as  well  as  in 

music  or  in  painting,  is  the  very  essence  of  a  true  or  satisfactory 

utterance. 

XI.  —  Carved   Ornament. 

Architectural  ornament  is  of  two  kinds,  constructive  and  decorative. 
By  the  former  is  meant  all  those  contrivances,  such  as  capitals,  brackets, 
vaulting  shafts,  and  the  like,  which  serve  to  explain  or  give  expression 
to  the  constniction ;  by  the  latter,  such  as  mouldinirs,  frets,  foliaire,  etc., 
which  give  grace  and  life  either  to  the  actual  constructive  forms,  or  to 
the  constructive  decoration. 

In  mere  building  or  engineering,  the  construction  being  all  in  all, 
it  is  left  to  tell  its  own  tale  in  its  own  prosaic  nakedness ;  but  in  true 
arcliitecture  construction  is  always  subordinate,  and  as  architectural 
buildings  ought  always  to  possess  an  excess  of  strength  it  need  not 
show  itself  unless  desired ;  but  even  in  an  artistic  point  of  view  it 
always  is  expedient  to  express  it.  The  vault,  for  instance,  of  a 
Gotiiic  cathedral  might  just  as  easily  spring  from  a  bracket  or  a 
corlnd  as  from  a  shaft,  and  in  early  experiments  this  was  often  tried ; 
hut  the  effect  was  unsatisfactorv,  and  a  vaultinix  shaft  was  carried 
down  first  to  the  capital  of  the  pillar,  and  afterwards  to  the  floor : 
by  this  means  the  eye  was  satisfied,  the  thin  ree<l-]ike  shafts  bcinu: 
suflicient  to  explain  that  the  vault  rested  on  the  solid  groimd,  and 
an  apparent  propriety  and  stability  were  given  to  tlie  wliole.  Tliesc 
shafts  not  being  necessary  constructively,  the  artist  could  make  them 
of  any  form  or  size  he  thought  most  proper,  and  conse(|ucntly,  instead 
of  one  he  generally  used  three  small  shafts  tied  toirethcr  at  vnrious 
intervals.  Afterwards  merely  a  group  of  graceful  mouldin<is  wtis 
employed,  which   satisfied    not   on]v  the    exigencies  of  orT\^\\\viiv\;s3X 
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construction,  but  became  a  real  and  essential  decorative  feature  d 
building. 

In  like  manner  it  was  good  architecture  to  use  flying  bottra 
even  where  they  were  not  essential  to  stability.  They  explained 
ternally  that  the  building  was  vaulted,  and  that  its  thrusts  i 
abutted  and  stability  secured.  The  mistake  in  their  employment 
where  they  became  so  essential  to  security,  that  the  constnic 
necessities  controlled  the  artistic  propriety  of  the  design,  and 
architect  found  himself  compelled  to  em])loy  either  a  greater  nnm 
or  buttresses  of  greater  strength  than  he  would  have  desired  hid 
been  able  to  dispense  with  them. 

The  architecture  of  the  Greeks  was  so  simple,  that  they  reqn 
few  artifices  to  explain  their  construction ;  but  in  their  trigly 
their  mutules,  the  form  of  their  cornices  and  other  devices,  theyl 
pains  to  explain,  not  only  that  these  parts  had  originally  been  of  i 
but  that  the  tem])le  still  retained  its  wooden  roof.  Had  thev' 
ado|>ted  a  vault,  they  would  have  employed  a  totally  different  9Xi 
of  decoration.  Having  no  constructive  use  whatever,  these  parts  ^ 
wholly  un(k*r  the  control  of  the  architects,  and  they  consequi 
became  tlie  beautiful  things  we  now  so  much  admire. 

With  their  more  oom])licated  style  the  Romans  introduced  u 
new  modes  of  constructive  decoration.     They  were  the  first  to 
l)loy  vaultiuLC  sluifts.     In  all  the  great  halls  of  their  Baths,  or  of 
vaulted  Basilicas,  they  ap])lied  a  Corinthian  ])illar  as  a  vaultinjr 
to  the  front  of  the  j)icr  from  which  the  arch  appears  to  spring,  th 
the  latter  really  sn]»])orted  the  vault.     All  the  pillars  have  now 
removed,   but  without    at   all    interfering  with    the  stability  o 
vaults  ;  they  were  mere  decorative  features  to  explain  theconstru 
but    indis|>ensal)le    for    that  pur])ose.      The  Romans  also  sugj 
most  of  the  other  decorative  in\Vutions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
architecture   never  rea<*hed  bevond  the  statue  of  transition.     I 
left  for  the  (iot hie  architects  freely  to  elaborate  this  mode  of 
tectural  effect,  and  thev  carried  it  to  an  extent  never  dreamt  of  b 
but  it  is  to  this  that  their  buildimjs  owe  at  least  half  the  beauts 
possess. 

The  same  system  of  course  a])plies  to  dwellinii-houses,  and  t 
meanest  objects  of  architectural  art.  The  string-ccmrse  that  : 
externally  the  floor-line  of  the  different  stories  is  as  legitimat 
indispensable  an  ornament  as  a  vaulting  shaft,  and  it  would  a 
well  that  the  windows  shouM  be  groujK'd  so  as  to  indicate  the  i 
the  roonis,  and  at  least  a  plain  s])ace  ]oh  where  a  partition  wall 
or  lu'tter  still  a  |»ilaster  or  buttress,  or  line  of  some  sort,  ought  to 
externally  that  f<'ature  of  internal  construction. 

The  cornice  is  as  indisj)ensable  a  termination  of  the  wall  i 
capital  is  of  a  j>illar;  and  suggests  not  only  an  ai)propriate  suppc 
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roof,  but  eaves  to  throw  the  rain  o£E  the  wall.    The  same  is  true 

Xii  regard  to  pediments  or  caps  over  windows:  they  suggest  a 

Ans  of  protecting  an  oi)ening  from  the  wet;  and  porches  over 

rwavs   are   equally  obvious  contrivances.     Everjthiug,  in  short, 

bich  is  actually  constructive,  or  which  suggests  what  was  or  may  be 

constructive  exi>edient,  is  a  legitimate  object  of  decoration,  and 

:onU  the  architect  unlimited  scope  for  the  display  of  taste  and  skill, 

>^out  going  out  of  his  way  to  seek  it. 

The  difliculty  in  applying  ornaments  borrowed  from  other  styles 

that  although  Uiey  all  suggest  construction,  it  is  not  the  construe* 

of  the  buildings  to  whicli  they  are  applied.     To  use  Pugin's 

ver  antithesis,  "they  are  constructed  ornament,  not  ornamented 

t ruction,"  and  as  such  can  never  satisfy  the  mind.     However 

utiful  in  themselves,  they  are  out  of  place,  there  is  no  real  or  ai»- 

•rent  use  for  their  being  there  ;  and,  in  an  art  so  essentially  founded 

utilitarian  principles  and  common  sense  as  architecture  is,  any 

ence  against  constructive  propriety  is  utterly  intolerable. 

The  other  class,  or  decorative  ornaments,  are  forms  invented  for 
^Jie  purpose,  eitlier  mere  lithic  forms,  or  copied  from  the  vegetable 
^ngdom,  and  applied  so  as  to  give  elegance  or  brilliancy  to  the  con- 
structive decoration  just  described. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  of  these  are  mere  mouldings,  known  to 
.   ^tx^hitect«  as  Scotias,  Cavettos,  Ogees,  Toruses,  Rolls,  etc.  —  curves 
^bich,  U8e<l  in  various  proportions,  either  liorizontally  or  vertically, 
l^itxluce,  when  artistically  combined,  the  most  ])leasing  effect. 

In  conjunction  with  these,  it  is  usual  to  employ  a  purely  conven- 
tional class  of  ornament,  such  as  frets,  oscrolls,  or  those  known  as  the 
bead  and  reel,  or  egg  and  dart  mouldings ;  or  in  Gothic  architecture 
the  billet  or  dog-tooth  or  all  the  thousand  and  one  fonns  that  were 
invented  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  certain  styles  of  art,  vegetable  forms  are  employed  even  more 
frequently  than  those  last  descril)ed.  Among  these,  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  and  perfect  ever  invented  was  that  known  as  the  hcmey- 
suckle  ornament,  which  the  Greeks  borrowe<l  from  the  Assyrians,  but 
made  so  peculiarly  their  own.  It  has  all  the  conventional  character 
of  a  purely  lithic,  with  all  the  grace  of  a  vegetable  form  ;  and,  as  used 
with  the  Ionic  order,  is  more  nearly  perfect  tlian  any  other  known. 

The  Romans  made  a  step  further  towards  a  more  direct  imitation 
of  nature  in  their  eroplo}'ment  of  the  acanthus  leaf.  As  ap]>licd  to  a 
eapital,  or  where  the  constructive  fonn  of  the  l^rll  beneath  it  is  still 
distinctly  seen,  it  is  not  only  unobjectionabh*,  but  productive  of  the 
most  pleasing  effect.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful  if  anytliiuL'  of  itN  cIm^^s 
•  ^  has  yet  been  invented  so  entirely  satisfactory  as  the  Hmnan  C'oriiitliiaii 
^   order,  an  found,  for  instance,  in  the  Mr^^-alled   Temple   o\    .^u\>\\eT 

ST  VOL.  L  S 
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Sliitor  at  Romp.  Tlio  projiortions  nf  tlif  order  have  never  yet  bwa 
exedkil,  and  tlieie  is  just  tliut  balance  lietween  imitation  o£  nature 
and  eon  vent  ion  nlity  which  la  indispea- 
aablo.  It  is  not  so  pure  or  perft-ci  as  a 
Grecian  order,  but  ns  au  exam|>Ie  of 
rii-'h  decoration  applied  to  an  arcliitecv 
tiiral  order  it  is  nnsurjiRKsed. 

With  tlieir  disregard  of  precetlent 
and  u  11  tram  milled  uildneui  of  iiiiagiaa- 
tion,  the  Gothic  architect*  tried  every 
form  of  vewetiihle  ornament,  from  tliB 
paretit  conventionalism,  wliere  thb  vege- 
tal)le  form  can  hardly  he  recognized,  to 
the  most  literal  imitation  uf  ttatui-e. 

While  confining  himself  to  pnrely 
litliic  forms,  an  architect  can  never  sin 
against  good  taste,  though  he  may  miss 
many  beauties ;  with  the  tatter  class  of 
urtiament  he  is  always  in  danger  of 
offence,  and  few  liave  ever  employwt  it 
withont  falling  into  mistakes.  In  the 
first  ]iliu:e,  because  it  is  impossihle  to 
imitate  perfectly  foliage  and  flowers  in 
Btone ;  and  secondly,  because  if  the  pliant  forms  of  plants  are  mado 
to  support,  or  do  the  work  of,  liard  stone,  the  incongruity  is  iimu^ 
diately  apparent,  and  the  more  perfect  the  imitation,  the  greater  the 
mistake. 

In  the  instance  (Woodcut  No.  5),  any  amount  of  literal  imitation 
that  the  sculptor  thought  pro])er  may  be  indulged  in,  because  in  it  the 


stone  construction 
is  the  merest  supp 


(  so  up  pa 
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■ywhere,  that  tlie  vegetable  fortu 
val>le;  or  in  a  hollow  moulding  round 
a  doorway,  a  vine  may  be  sculptured 
with  any  degree  of  imitation  ihatcsD 
be  employed ;  for  as  it  has  no  more 
work  to  do  than  theobject  n!])res(Tnt«d 
would  have  in  the  same  situation,  it  is 
a  mere  adjunct,  a  statue  of  a  plant 
placed  in  a  niche,  as  we  might  use  the 
statue  of  a  man  :  but  if,  iu  the  wood- 
cut (Xo.  6)  imitations  of  rejil  lenvos 

were  used  to  supjiort  the  upper  moidding,  the  effect  would  not  be  so 

satisfactory ;  indeed  it  is  questionable  if  in  both  these  last  examples  K 

little  more  conventionality  would  nol  be  desirable. 

In  too  many  instances,  even  in  the  best  Gothic  architecture,  the 

construction  is  so  overlaid  by  imitative  vegetable  forms  aa  to  be  oo* 
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U  and  the  work  is  apparently  done  by  leaves  or  twigs,  but  in  the 
Bt  and  purest  style  this  is  almost  never  the  case.  As  a  general 
t  may  be  asserted  that  the  best  lithic  ornaments  are  those  which 
<aoh  nearest  to  the  grace  and  pliancy  of  plants,  and  that  the  best 
able  forms  are  those  which  most  resemble  the  regularity  and 
letry  of  such  as  are  purely  conventional. 

though  the  Greeks  in  one  or  two  instances  employed  human 
*«  to  support  entablatures  or  beams,  the  good  taste  of  such  an 
gement  is  more  than  questionable.  They  borrowed  it,  with 
onic  order,  from  the  Assyrians,  with  whom  the  employment  of 
tides  and  animal  forms  was  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  in  contra- 
ction from  the  Egyptians,  who  never  adopted  this  practice.^ 
the  Romans  avoided  this  mistake,  and  the  Gothic  architects  also 
^neral  rule  kept  quite  clear  of  it.  Whenever  they  did  employ 
dented  figures  for  architectural  purposes,  they  were  either  mou- 
as  in  gargoyles  or  griffins;  or  sometimes,  in  a  spirit  of  cari- 
es they  used  dwarfs  or  defonnities  of  various  sorts;  but  their 
ture,  properly  so  called,  was  always  provided  with  a  niche  or 
Jtal,  where  it  might  have  been  placed  after  the  building  was 
lete,  or  from  which  it  might  be  removed  without  interfering 
the  architecture. 


XII.  —  Decorative  Color. 

)lor  is  one  of  the  most  invaluable  elements  placed  at  the  com- 

I  of  the  architect  to  enable  him  to  give  grace  or  finish  to  his 

ns.     From  its  nature  it  is  of  course  only  an  accessory,  or  mere 

aent ;  but  there  is  nothing  that  enables  him  to  express  his  mean- 

)  cheaply  and  easily,  and  at  the  same  time  with  such  brilliancy 

jflfect.      For  an  interior  it  is  absolutely  indispensable;  and  no 

Dient  can  be  said  to  be  complete  till  it  has  received  its  finiahing 

«  from  the  hand  of  the  painter.     Whether  exteriors  ought  or 

;  not  to  be  similarly  treated  admits  of  more  doubt. 

temally  the  architect  has  complete  command  of  the  situation ; 

in    suit  his   design  to   his  colors,  or  his  colors  to  his   design. 

ly  roof,  floor,  furniture,  are  all  at  his  disposal,  and  he  can  shut 

ny  discordant  element  that  would  interfere  with  the  desired 

. 

temally  this  is  seldom,  if  ever  the  case.     A  facade  that  looks 

at  and  well  in  noondav  sun  mav  be  utterlv  out  of  harnionv  with 

•  »  »  . 

I  gray  sky,  or  with  the  warm  glow  of  a  settinij:  sim  full  upon  it ; 


lie  Isto-headed  or  Typhonian  capi-  j  this  nile:  they  are  afflxos,  and  never  ap- 
snot  be  quoted  m  an  exception  to  |  pear  to  be  doing  th^  work  of  1\\q  pWW. 
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and  unle8s  all  other  buildings  and  objects  are  toned  into  accordanci 
with  it,  the  effect  can  seldom  be  harmonious. 

There  can  be  now  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Greeks  paintei 
their  temjJes  both  internally  and  externally,  but  as  a  general  nik 
they  always  placed  them  on  heights  where  they  could  only  be  se 
relieved  against  the  sky ;  and  they  could  depend  on  an  atmosphere  of 
almost  uniform,  unvarying  brightness.  Had  their  temples  been  placed 
in  groves  or  valleys,  they  would  probably  have  given  up  the  attempti 
and  certainly  never  would  have  ventured  upon  it  in  such  a  climate 
as  ours. 

Except  in  such  countries  as  Egypt  and  Greece,  it  must  always  be 
a  mistake  to  apply  color  by  merely  painting  the  surface  of  the  bniU* 
ing  externally  ;  but  there  are  other  modes  of  effecting  this  which  aie 
perfectly  legitimate.  Colored  ornaments  may  be  inlaid  in  the  stone 
of  the  wall  without  interfering  with  the  construction,  and  so  placed  nuqr 
be  made  more  effective  and  brilliant  tlian  the  same  ornaments  would  be 
if  carved  on  relief.  Again,  string-courses  and  mouldings  of  varioM 
colored  stones  or  marbles  might  frequently  be  employed  with  better 
effect  than  can  be  obtained  in  some  situations  by  depth  of  cutting  and 
boldness  of  projection.  Such  a  mode  of  decoration  can.  however,  onlj 
be  partial ;  if  the  whole  building  is  to  be  colored,  it  must  be  done 
constructively,  by  using  different  colored  materials,  or  the  effect  will 
never  be  satisfactory. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Italians  carried  this  mode  of  decoration  to 
a  considerable  extent ;  but  in  almost  all  instances  it  is  so  evident); 
a  veneer  overlying  the  construction  that  it  fails  to  please ;  and  t 
decoration  which  internally,  where  construction  is  of  less  importance^ 
would  excite  general  admiration,  is  without  meaning  on  the  outside 
of  the  same  wall. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  polychromy  might  be 
carried  out  successfully,  if,  for  instance,  a  building  were  erected,  the 
pillars  of  which  were  of  red  granite  or  porphyry,  the  cornices  or  string- 
courses of  dark  colored  marbles,  and  the  plain  surfaces  of  lighter 
kinds,  or  even  of  stone.  A  design  so  carried  out  would  be  infinitelj 
more  effective  than  a  similar  one  executed  in  materials  of  only  one 
color,  and  depending  for  relief  only  on  varying  shadows  of  daylight 
There  is,  in  fact,  just  the  same  difficulty  in  lighting  monochromatie 
buildings  as  there  is  with  sculpture.  A  colored  painting,  on  tie 
other  hand,  requires  merely  sufficient  light,  and  with  that  expresses 
its  form  and  meaning  far  more  clearly  and  easily  than  when  only  one 
color  is  employed.  The  task,  however,  is  difficult;  so  much  80^ 
indeed,  that  there  is  hardly  one  single  instance  known  of  a  complete 
polychromatic  design  being  successfully  carried  out  anywhere,  thongli 
often  attempted.  The  other  mode  of  merely  inlaying  the  ornaments 
in  color  instead  of  relieving  them  by  carving  as  seldom  fails. 
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Bfotwithstanding  this,  an  architect  should  never  neglect  to  select 
p  oolor  of  his  materials  with  reference  to  the  situation  in  which  his 
pUing  is  to  stand.  A  red  brick  building  may  look  remarkably  well 
S^estling  among  green  trees,  while  the  same  building  would  be 
laoofl  if  situated  on  a  sandy  plain,  and  relieved  only  by  the  warm 
iv  of  a  setting  sun.  A  building  of  white  stone  or  white  brick  is 
Ninappropriate  among  the  trees,  and  may  look  bright  and  cheerful 
MBie  other  situation. 

^In  towns  colors  might  be  used  of  very  great  brilliancy,  and  if 
■6  constructively,  there  could  be  no  greater  improvement  to  our 
Ibitecture ;  but  its  application  is  so  difficult  that  no  satisfactory 
lalt  has  yet  been  attained,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  will 
feever  successfully  accomplished. 

With  regard  to  interiors  there  can  be  no  doubt.  All  architects  in 
t  countries  of  the  world  resorted  to  this  expedient  to  harmonize  and 
We  brilliancy  to  their  compositions,  and  have  depended  on  it  for 
mr  most  important  effects. 

The  Gothic  architects  carried  this  a  step  further  by  the  introduc- 
M  of  painted  glass,  which  was  a  mode  of  coloring  more  brilliant 
am  had  been  ever  before  attempted.  This  went  beyond  all  previous 
brts,  inasmuch  as  it  colored  not  only  the  objects  themselves,  but 
■0  the  liirht  in  which  thev  were  seen.  So  enamored  were  thev  of 
■  beauties,  that  they  sacrificed  much  of  the  constructive  proj^riety 
r  their  buildings  to  admit  of  its  display,  and  paid  more  attention 
» it  than  to  any  other  part  of  their  designs.  Perhaps  tliey  carried 
liii  preililection  a  little  beyond  the  limits  of  good  taste ;  but  color 

in  itself  so  exquisite  a  thing,  and  so  admirable  a  vehicle  for  the 
Kpression  of  architectural  as  well  as  of  aBSthetic  beauty,  that  it  is 
iffcalt  to  find  fault  even  with  the  abuse  of  what  is  in  its  essence 
3  kgitimate  and  so  beautiful. 


Xni. — Sculpture  and  PAnmNo. 

Cured  ornament  and  decorative  color  come  within  the  es])ecial 

fiwrmce  of  the  architect.     In  some  styles,  such  as  the  Saracenic,  and  in 

*«ny  buildings,  they  form  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  tlie  decoration. 

i^tt  mentioned  above,  one  of  the  great  merits  of  architecture  us  an 

•til  that  it  affords  room  for  the  display  of  the  works  of  tlie  sculjjtor 

^  the  painter,  not  only  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  its 

#tt  decorative  construction,  but  so  as  to  add  nu»ainng  and  value  to 

'*•  whole.    No  Greek  temple  and  no  Crothic  cathedral  can  iiidfiMl  be 

■•«  to  be  perfect  or  complete  without  these  adjuncts;  ancl  one  of  the 

'frineiptl  objects  of  the  architects  in  Greece  or  in  the  Middle  Ages  was 

^imga  places  and  devise  means  by  whicli  the^e  could  \>e  iY\sv\wyv?v\ 
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to  advantage,  without  interfering  either  with  the  constructioD  a 
struct ive  decoration.  This  was  perhaps  effected  more  suecessfi 
the  Partlienon  than  in  any  other  building  we  are  acquainted 
Tlie  |)e<linient8  at  eitlier  end  were  noble  frames  fur  the  exhibit 
8culj)ture,  and  the  metopes  were  equally  appropriate  for  the  po 
wliile  the  j)lain  walls  of  the  cella  were  admirably  adapted  for  pu 
below  and  for  a  sculptured  frieze  above. 

Tlie  deej)ly  recessed  portals  of  our  Gothic  cathedrals,  their  gal 
their  niches  and  pinnacles,  were  equally  appropriate  forlheexul 
display  of  this  class  of  sculpture  in  a  less  refined  or  fastidiou 
while  the  niullion-franied  windows  were  admirably  adapted  i 
exhibition  of  a  mode  of  colored  decoration,  somewhat  barbar 
must  be  confessed,  but  wonderfully  brilliant. 

The  systi'ni  was  carried  further  in  India  than  in  any  other  c< 
exce|>t  perha|>s  Egypt.  Probably  no  Hindu  temple  was  evere 
without  bein«4  at  h'ast  intended  to  be  adorned  witli  Phonetic  scul 
an<l  iriany  of  them  are  covered  with  it  from  the  plinth  to  tlie  ea 
strong  contrast  with  tlie  ^fahomedan  buildings  that  stand  si 
si(h'  witli  them,  and  whidi  are  wholly  devoid  of  any  attempt  i 
kind  of  decoration.  The  taste  of  these  Hindu  sculptures  ir 
niu'stionable,  but  such  as  thev  are  thev  are  so  used  as  never  to 
fere  with  the  arcliitectural  effect  of  the  building  on  whicl 
are  (Mnpjoyc*!,  but  always  so  as  to  aid  the  design  irresjKJCtivo 
story  tiny  have  to  tell.  There  is  })robably  no  instance  in 
their  ri'iiiovnl  or  their  absence  would  not  be  felt  as  an  injury  fi 
architect nr.-il  ])oiiit  of  view. 

It  is  ditli<  lilt  now  to  ascertain  whether  Phonetic  painting  wr 
to  the  same  extent  as  scul|>ture  in  ancient  times.  From  its  natii 
intinit<'ly  more  j»eri-<liable,  and  a  ]>ucket  of  whitewash  will  in  1 
hour  ol>Jii<'rate  the  work  of  years,  and,  strange  to  say,  there  ar 
both  in  the  Kast  and  the  West,  where  men's  minds  are  so  attum 
thev  consider  whitewash  a  more  fitting:  decoration  than  c 
paintings  of  the  most  elaborate  and  artistic  character.  While 
Hit  we  need  hardly  wonder  that  our  means  of  forming  a  distinct  c 
on  this  subject  are  somewhat  limited. 

He  this  as  it  may,  it  is  still  one  of  the  special  pri^ 
of  architecture  that  she  is  able  to  attract  to  herself  these  PI; 
arts,  and  one  of  the  greatest  merits  a  building  cfln  possess 
affording  aj)j)ropriate  places  for  tln'ir  display  without  interfer 
any  way  with  the  special  <le|>artment  (d'  the  architect.  Bu 
always  necessary  to  distinguish  carefidly  between  what  belongs 
province  of  each  art  separately.  The  work  of  the  architect  ou 
be  complete  and  perfect  without  either  sculjjture  or  painting 
must  be  judged  as  if  they  were  absent ;  but  he  will  not  hav^ 
entirely  successful  unless  he  has  provided  the  means  by  whi< 
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Kof  bis  design  may  be  doubled  by  their  introduction.  It  is  only 
■0  combination  of  the  Phonetic  utterance  with  the  Technic  and 
Itetic  elements  that  a  perfect  work  of  art  has  been  produced,  and 
r^>rchit€?cture  can  l)e  said  to  have  reached  the  highest  point  of 
to  which  it  can  aspire. 


XIV.  —  Uniformity. 

• 

hnsiderable  confusion  has  been  introduced  into  the  reasoning  on 
Ivbject  of  architectural  Uniformity  from  the  assumption  that  the 
great  schools  of  art  —  the  classical  and  the  mediaeval — adopted 
rary  conclusions  regarding  it,  Formality  being  supposed  to  be  the 
Bcteristic  of  the  former,  Irregularity  of  the  latter.  The  Greeks,  of 
u-hen  building  a  temple  or  monument,  which  was  only  one  room 
object,  made  it  exactly  symmetrical  in  all  its  parts  ;  but  so  did 
Sothic  architects  when  building  a  church  or  chapel  or  hall,  or  any 
L«  object :  in  ninety-nine  instances  out  of  a  hundred,  a  line  dravm 
n  the  centre  divides  it  into  two  equal  and  s)'minetrical  halves ;  and 
D  an  exception  to  this  occurs,  there  is  some  obvious  motive  for  it. 
3at  where  several  buildings  of  different  classes  were  to  be  grouped, 
Bven  two  temples  placed  near  one  another,  the  Greeks  took  the 
iOBt  care  to  prevent  their  appearing  parts  of  one  design,  or  one 
;  and  when,  ajP^^  ^^^  instance  of  the  Erechtheium,^  three  teni- 
»re  placed  together,  no  Grothic  arcliitect  ever  took  such  j)aiii8  to 
for  each  its  separate  individuality  as  the  Grecian  arcliitect 
What  has  given  rise  to  the  error  is,  that  all  the  smaller  objects 
lan  art  have  perished,  leaving  us  only  the  great  monuments 
at  their  adjuncts. 
If  we  can  conceive  the  task  assigned  to  a  Grecian  architect  of 
ig  a  building  like  one  of  our  collegiate  institutions,  he  would 
t  doubt  have  distinguishecl  the  chapel  from  the  refectory,  and 
from  the  library,  and  he  would  have  made  them  of  a  totally  dif- 
design  from  the  principaPs  lodge,  or  the  chambers  of  the  fel- 
VI and  students;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  while  carefully 
itbguishing  each  part  from  the  other,  he  would  have  arranircd  them 
iditome  regard  to  symmetry',  placing  the  cha]K;l  in  the  centre,  tin; 
bnry  and  refectory  as  pendants  to  one  another,  t}}ou<.^h  fli^^siniilar, 
id  the  residences  so  as  to  connect  and  fill  up  the  whole  <le.si<rn.  The 
■th  seems  to  be  that  no  great  amount  of  dimity  can  )><•  obtained 
hhout  a  certain  degree  of  regularity;  and  there  ean  be  little  doubt 
tt  artistically  it  b  better  that  mere  utilitarian  convenience  ^honM 
ve  way  to  the  exigencies  of  architectural  ilesiirn  tlian  that  the  latter 


*  See  woodcuts  funlmr  oil, 
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should  be  constrained  to  yield  to  the  more  prosaic  requirements  of  the 
building.  The  chance-medley  manner  in  which  many  such  buildings 
were  grouped  together  in  the  Middle  Ages  tells  the  story  as  clearly, 
and  may  be  productive  of  great  picturesqueness  of  effect,  but  not  of 
the  same  nobility  as  might  have  been  obtained  by  more  regularity. 
The  highest  class  of  design  will  never  be  reached  by  these  means. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  that  the 
cause  of  this  is  that  no  number  of  separate  units  will  suffice  to  make 
one  whole.  A  number  of  pebbles  will  not  make  a  great  stone,  nor  a 
number  of  rose-bushes  an  oak ;  nor  will  any  number  of  dwarfs  make 
up  a  giant.  To  obtain  a  great  whole  there  must  be  unity,  to  which 
all  the  parts  must  contribute,  or  they  will  remain  separate  particles 
The  effect  of  unity  is  materially  heightened  when  to  it  is  added  uni-| 
formity ;  the  mind  then  instantly  and  easily  grasps  the  whole,  knows 
it  to  be  one,  and  recognizes  the  ruling  idea  that  governed  and  moulded 
the  whole  together.  It  seems  only  to  be  by  the  introduction  of  uni- 
formity that  sufficient  simplicity  for  greatness  can  be  obtained,  and 
the  evidence  of  design  made  so  manifest  that  the  mind  is  satisfied  that 
the  building  is  no  mere  accumulation  of  separate  objects,  but  the  pro- 
duction of  a  master-mind. 

In  a  palace  irregularity  seems  unpardonable.  The  architect  has 
there  practically  unlimited  command  of  funds,  and  of  his  arrangements^ 
and  he  can  easily  design  his  suites  of  rooms  so  as  to  produce  anj; 
amount  of  uniformity  he  may  require:  the  different  heights  of  the 
different  stories,  and  the  amount  of  ornament  on  them,  with  thi 
employment  of  wings  for  offices,  is  sufficient  to  mark  the  various  p 
poses  of  the  various  parts ;  but  where  the  system  is  carried  so  far  i 
gi'eat  public  buildings,  that  great  halls,  libraries,  committee-rooms, 
subordinate  residences  are  all  squeezed  into  one  perfectly  uniform 
sign,  the  building  loses  all  meaning,  and  fails  from  the  opposite  error. 

The  rule  seems  to  be,  that  every  building,  or  every  part  of  on^l 
ought  most  distinctly  and  clearly  to  express  not  only  its  constructi 
exigencies,  but  also  the  uses  for  which  it  is  destined  ;  on  the  other  b 
that  mere  utility,  in  all  instances  where  architectural  effect  is  aim 
at,  ought  to  give  way  to  artistic  requirements ;  and  that  an  architect 
consequently  justified,  in  so  far  as  his  means  will  admit,  in  produci 
that  amount  of  unifonnity  and  regularity  which  seems  indispensaH* 
for  anything  like  grandeur  of  effect.     In  villas  and  small  buildi 
all  we  look  for  is  i)icture8queness  and  meaning  combined  with  el 
gance  ;  but  in  larger  and  more  monumental  erections  we  expect  soi 
thing  more ;  and  this  can  hardly  be  obtained  without  the  introdu 
•  of  some  new  element  which  shall  tell,  in  the  first  place,  that  artia^ 
excellence  was  the  ruling  idea  of  the  design,  and  in  the  next  sho* 
give  it  that  perfect  balance  and  sjnnmetry  which  seem  to  be  a»  J 
herent  a  quality  of  the  higher  works  of  nature  as  of  true  art. 
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XV. — Imitation  of  Nature. 

lie  subject  of  the  imitation  of  Nature  is  one  intimately  connected 
those  mooted  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  and  regarding  which 
derable  misunderstanding  seems  to  prevail.  It  is  generally  as- 
d  that  in  architecture  we  ought  to  copy  natural  objects  as  we  see 
I  whereas  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  we  ought  always  to  copy 
recesses,  never  the  forms  of  Nature.  The  error  apparently  has 
1  froDi  confounding  together  the  imitative  arts  of  painting  and 
ture  with  the  constructive  art  of  architecture.  The  former  have 
her  mode  of  expression  than  by  copying,  no  more  or  less  literally, 
>mis  of  Nature ;  the  latter,  as  explained  above,  dej)ends  wholly 
different  class  of  elements  for  its  effect ;  but  at  the  same  time  no 
tect  can  either  study  too  intently,  or  coi)y  too  closely,  the  mcth- 
nd  processes  by  which  Nature  accomplishes  her  ends ;  and  tiie 
perfect  building  will  be  that  in  which  these  have  been  most 
\y  and  literally  followed. 

y  take  one  prominent  instance:  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the 
m  body  is  the  most  jKjrfect  of  Nature's  works ;  in  it  the  ground- 
er skeleton  is  never  seen,  and  though  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
here  concealed,  it  is  only  displayed  at  the  joints  or  more  pronii- 
peints  of  support,  where  the  action  of  the  frame  would  be  other- 
unintelligible.  The  muscles  are  disposed  not  only  where  they 
lest  useful,  but  so  as  to  form  groups  gracefully  rounded  in  out- 
The  softness  and  elegance  of  these  are  further  aided  by  the 
sition  of  adi])ose  matter,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  skin 
h  with  its  beautiful  texture  conceals  the  more  utilitarian  con- 
tion  of  the  internal  parts.  In  the  trunk  of  the  body  the  viscera 
iisposed  wholly  without  symmetry  or  ref(*rence  to  beauty  of  any 
—  the  heart  on  one  side,  the  liver  on  the  other,  and  the  other  )>arts 
tly  in  those  positions  and  in  those  forms  by  which  they  niay  most 
;tly  and  easily  perform  the  essential  functions  for  which  they  are 
^ed.  But  the  whole  is  concealed  in  a  perfectly  symmetrical 
tb  of  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  outline.  It  may  be  snfcly 
ted  that  a  building  is  beautiful  and  perfect  exactly  in  the  ratio  in 
h  the  same  amount  of  concealment  and  the  s:ime  amount  of  dis- 
of  construction  is  preserve<l,  where  the  same  symmetry  is  shown 
ftweeen  the  rit^ht  an<l  left  sides  of  the  human  body  —  the  .s:im«* 
rence  as  between  the  legs  and  arms,  where  the  parts  an*  apjjFh'd 
ifferent  purposes,  and  where  the  same  amount  of  ornament  is 
d»  to  adorn  without  interfering  with  what  is  useful.  In  short, 
i  is  no  ])rineiple  involvetl  in  tin*  >tru<*turc  of  man  whi<-h  may  not 
•ken  as  the  most  al>solute  standard  of  cxcellcnre  in  anhitt-cture. 
is  in  Nature^s  highest  works  that  we  tind   the  syuwiwU^  vA 
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proportion  most  prominent.  When  we  descend  to  the  lower  types 
of  animals  we  lose  it  to  a  great  extent,  and  among  trees  and  vege- 
tables  generally  lind  it  only  in  a  far  less  degree,  and  sometimes  miss 
it  altogether.  In  the  mineral  kingdom,  among  rocks  and  stones,  it  ii 
altogether  absent.  So  universal  is  this  principle  in  Nature  that  we 
may  safely  apply  it  to  our  criticism  on  art,  and  say  that  a  building 
is  perfect  as  a  whole  in  proportion  to  its  motived  regularity,  and 
departs  from  the  highest  type  in  the  ratio  in  which  symmetrical 
arrangement  is  neglected.  It  may,  however,  be  incorrect  to  say 
that  an  oak  tree  is  a  less  perfect  work  of  creation  than  a  human 
being,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  is  lower  in  the  scale  of  created  beings. 
So  it  may  be  said  that  a  picturesque  group  of  Gothic  buildings  may 
be  as  perfect  as  the  stately  regularity  of  an  Egj'ptian  or  classic  temple; 
but  if  it  is  so,  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  belongs  to  a  lower  and 
inferior  class  of  design. 

This  analogy,  however,  we  may  leave  for  the  present.  The  one 
point  which  it  is  indispensable  to  insist  on  here  is,  that  man  can  pro- 
gress or  tend  towards  success  only  by  following  the  principles  and 
coi)ying,  so  far  as  he  can  uilderstand  them,  the  processes  which  Nature 
employs  in  her  works ;  but  he  can  never  succeed  in  anything  by  copy- 
ing  forms  without  reference  to  principles.  If  we  could  find  Nature 
making  trees  like  stones,  or  animals  like  trees,  or  birds  like  fishes,  of  j 
nshes  like  mammalia,  or  using  any  parts  taken  from  one  kingdom  fori 
purposes  belonging  to  another,  it  would  then  be  perfectly  legitimate 
for  us  to  use  man's  stature  as  the  modulus  for  a  Doric,  or  a  woniani 
as  that  of  an  Ionic  column  —  to  build  cathedrals  like  groves,  and 
make  windows  like  leaves,  or  to  estimate  their  beauty  by  their  resem- 
blance  to  such  objects ;  but  all  such  comparisons  proceed  on  an  entirt 
mistake  of  what  imitation  of  Nature  really  means. 

It  is  the  merest  and  most  absolute  negation  of  reason  to  apply  to 
one  purpose  things  that  were  designed  for  another,  or  to  imitate  them 
when  they  have  no  appropriateness ;  but  it  is  our  highest  privilege  ta 
undei*stand  the  processes  of  Nature.  To  apply  these  to  our  owh 
wants  and  purposes  is  the  noblest  use  of  human  intellect  and  the 
perfection  of  human  wisdom. 

So  instinctively,  but  so  literally,  has  this  correct  process  of  imitating 
Nature  been  followed  in  all  true  stvles  of  architecture,  that  we  caa 
always  reason  regarding  them  as  we  do  with  reference  to  natural 
objects.     Thus,  if  an  architect  finds  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe  • 
Doric  or  Corinthian  capital  with  a  few  traces  of  a  foundation,  he  cani 
at  a  glance,  tell  the  age  of  the  temple  or  building  to  which  it  belon 
He  knows  who  the  j)eo])le  were  wlio  erected  it,  to  what  purpose  it 
dedicated,  and  proceeds  at  once  to  restore  its  porticos,  and  with 
much  uncertainty  can  reproduce  the  whole  fabric.     Or  if  he  finds  a  fe' 
Gothic  bases  in  situ,  with  a  few  mouldings  or  frusta  of  columns,  by  t 
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jpune  process  he  traces  the  age,  the  size,  and  the  purposes  of  the  building 
^before  liiiu.  A  Cuvier  or  an  Owen  can  restore  the  form  and  predicate 
^he  habits  of  an  extinct  animal  from  a  few  fragments  of  bone,  or  even 
^m  a  print  of  a  foot.  In  the  same  manner  an  architect  may,  from  a 
fragments  of  a  building,  if  of  a  true  style  of  architecture,  restore 
-the  whole  of  its  pristine  form,  and  with  almost  the  same  amount  of 
certainty.  This  arises  wholly  because  the  architects  of  former  days  had 
correct  ideas  of  what  was  meant  by  imitation  of  Nature.  They  added 
nothing  to  their  buildings  which  was  not  essential ;  there  was  no  detail 
"Vhich  had  not  its  use,  and  no  ornament  which  was  not  an  elaboration 
-4ir  heightening  of  some  essential  part,  and  hence  it  is  that  a  true  building 
Ji  as  like  to  a  work  of  Nature  as  any  production  of  man's  bands  can 
he  to  the  creations  of  his  Maker. 


XVI.  — Association. 

There  is  one  property  inherent  in  the  productions  of  architectural 
art,  which,  while  it  frequently  lends  to  them  half  their  charm,  at  the 
same  time  tends  more  than  anything  else  to  warp  and  distort  our  critical 
judgments  regarding  them.  We  seldom  can  look  at  a  building  of  any 
age  without  associating  with  it  such  historical  memories  as  may  cling 
to  its  walls ;  and  our  predilection  for  any  peculiar  style  of  architecture 
are  more  often  due  to  educational  or  devotional  associations  than  to 
purely  artistic  judgments.  A  man  must  be  singularly  ignorant  or 
strangely  passionless  who  can  stand  among  the  fallen  columns  of  a 
Grei-ian  temple,  or  wander  through  the  corridors  of  a  lioman  ainphi- 
theatro,  or  the  aisles  of  a  ruined  Gothic  abbey,  and  not  feel  his  heart 
rtirriMl  by  emotions  of  a  totally  different  class  from  those  suggested  by 
the  beauty  of  the  mouldings  or  the  artistic  arrangement  of  the  building 
be  is  contemplating. 

The  enthusiasm  w^hich  bursts  forth  in  the  15th  century  for  the 
classical  style  of  art,  and  then  proved  fatal  to  the  Gothic,  was  not  so 
much  an  aroliitectural  as  a  literary  movement.  It  arose  from  the 
rt*-<liscovery  —  if  it  may  be  so  called  —  of  the  ix>ems  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  of  tlie  histories  of  Thucydi<les  and  Tacitus,  of  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  an<l  the  eloquence  of  Cicero.  It  was  a  vast  reaction  against 
the  darkness  and  literary  degradation  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  carried 
the  educated  classes  of  Euro])e  with  it  for  the  next  three  centuries. 
So  long  as  classical  literature  only  was  taught  in  our  schools,  and 
classical  mcxlels  followed  in  our  literature,  classical  architectuie  could 
•l»Mie  he  tolerated  in  our  buildings,  and  this  generally  without  the 
least  reference  either  to  its  own  ])eculiar  beauties,  or  its  appropriateness 
for  the  jmrposes  to  which  it  was  ap})lied. 

A  second  reaction  has  now  taken  place  against  this  sU\le  ol  a^avn^ 
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The  revival  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  niedisval  Chnrcl 
reverent  love  of  our  own  national  antiquities,  and  our  adrairatio 
the  rude  but  vigorous  manhood  of  the  Middle  Ages, — all  have 
bined  to  repress  the  classical  element  both  in  our  literature  am 
art,  and  to  exalt  in  their  place  Gothic  feelings  and  Gk>thic  art, 
extent  which  cannot  be  justified  on  any  grounds  of  reaso 
criticism. 

Unless  the  art-critic  can  free  himself  from  the  influence  of 
adventitious  associations,  his  judgments  lose  half  their  value ;  h 
the  other  hand,  to  the  historian  of  art  they  are  of  the  utmost  imporl 
It  is  because  architecture  so  fully  and  so  clearly  expresses  the  fe 
of  the  people  who  practised  it  that  it  becomes  frequently  a  1 
vehicle  of  history  than  the  written  page ;  and  it  is  these  very 
ciations  that  give  life  and  meaning  to  blocks  of  stone  and  moai 
brick,  and  bring  so  vividly  before  our  eyes  the  feelings  an 
aspirations  of  the  long-forgotten  past. 

The  importance  of  association  in  giving  value  tt)  the  obje 
architectural  art  can  hardly  be  overrated  either  by  the  studc 
historian.  What  has  to  be  guarded  against  is  that  unreasoning  < 
sinsm  which  mistakes  the  shadow  for  the  reality,  and  would  foi 
to  admire  a  rude  piece  of  clumsy  barbarism  erected  yesterday,  i 
which  no  history  consequently  attaches,  because  something  like 
done  in  some  lonir  ])ast  age.  Its  reality,  its  antiquity,  and  its  w< 
stains  may  render  its  prototype  extremely  interesting  even 
beautiful;  while  its  copy  is  only  an  antiquarian  toy,  as  ugly  i 
absurd. 

XVII.  — New  Style. 

There  is  still  one  other  ] joint  of  view  from  which  it  is  neces 
look  at  tliis  question  of  aroliiteetural  design  before  any  just  con 
can  be  arrived  at  reicardins'  it.  It  is  in  fact  necessarv  to  answ 
other  questions,  nearly  as  often  asked  as  those  proposed  at  the  bej 
oi  Section  III.  "  Can  anv  one  invent  a  new  style?"  —  "Can  ' 
aiijain  liave  a  new  and  original  stvle  of  architecture?"  Reasonii 
experience  alone,  it  is  easy  to  answer  these  questions.  No  inil 
hjis,  so  far  as  wo  know,  ever  iti vented  a  new  style  in  any  part 
world.  Ko  one  can  even  be  nanie<l  who  duritii;  the  prevalen 
true  stvle  of  art  materially  advanced  its  i>ro«j:ress,  or  by  his  in<] 
exertion  did  much  to  help  it  forward  ;  an<l  we  may  safely  answ 
as  this  has  never  hap})ened  before,  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
ever  occur  now. 

If  this  one  question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  th 
mavas  certainly  be  answered  in  theattinnative,  inasmuch  as  no 
in  any  age  or  in  Jiny  j)art  of  the  globe  has  faile<l  to  nivent  for 
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ami  appropriate  style  of  architecture  whenever  it  chose  to  set 

ut  it  in  the  right  way,  and  there  certainly  can  be  no  great  difficulty 

our  doing  now  what  has  been  so  often  <lone  before,  if  we  only  set 

'^rork  in  a  projKjr  spirit,  and  are  prepared  to  follow  the  same  pro- 

which  others  have  followed  to  obtain  this  result. 
What  that  process  is,  may  perhaps  be  best  explained  by  such  an 
ample  as  that  of  ship-building,  before  alluded  to,  which,  though 
Uy  distinct,  is  still  so  nearly  allied  to  architecture,  as  to  make  a 
iparison  between  the  two  easy  and  intelligible. 
Liet  us,  for  instance,  take  a  scries  of  ships,  beginning  with  those  in 
^^tiich  William  the  Conqueror  invaded  our  shores,  or  the  fleet  with  which 
wani  III.  crossed  over  to  France.  Next  take  the  vessels  which  trans- 
•rtt'il  Henry  VIII.  to  his  meeting  with  Francis  I.,  and  then  pass  on 
tlie  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada  and  the  sea  fights  of  Van  Tromp 
«1  I)e  IJuyter,  and  on  to  the  times  of  William  III.,  and  then  tlu'ough 
^■lo  familiar  examples  till  we  come  to  such  ships  as  the  "  Wellington  " 
•nd  "  Marlborough  "  of  yesterday,  an<l  the  "  Warrior  "  or  "  Minotaur  " 
^f  to-4lay.  In  all  this  long  list  of  examples  we  have  a  gradual,  steady, 
*orwanl  progress  withoiit  one  check  or  break.  Each  century  is  in 
•d Vance  of  the  one  before  it,  and  the  result  is  as  near  perfection  as 
^"^  can  well  conceive. 

But  if  we  ask  who  effected  these  improvements,  or  who  invented  any 
l^rt  of  the  last-named  wonderful  fabrics,  we  must  search  deep  hideed 
•Utothe  annals  of  the  navy  to  find  out.     But  no  one  has  inijuired,  and 
'  ■  *^  one  cares  to  know,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  like  architecture 
«ii  the  Middle  Ages,  it   is  a  true  and  living  art,  an<l  the  improve- 
ments were  not  effected  by  individuals,  but  by  all  classes  —  owners, 
•ailnrs,   shipwrights,    and    men    of    science,    all    working    together 
tliriMigh  centuries,  each  lending  the  aid  of  his  experience  or  of  his 
Hanoninsr. 

If  we  place  alongside  of  this  series  of  ships  a  list  of  churches  or 
cathedrals,  commencing  with  Charlemagne  and  ending  with  Charles  V., 
we  find  the  same  steady  Jin<l  assured  progress  obtnimd  by  the  same 
identical  means.  In  this  instance,  princes,  priests,  masons,  and  matlu*- 
maticians,  all  worke<l  steadily  together  for  the  whole  period,  striving 
to  obt.iin  a  well-defined  result. 

In  the  ship  the  most  suitable  materials  only  are  employed  \u  every 
part,  and  neither  below  nor  aloft  is  then*  one  siuLrl**  timber  imr  >|i:ir 
nor  one  ro|K»  which  is  superfluous.  Nor  in  the  eMtlHMir:il  was  any 
material  ever  used  that  was  not  believed  to  be  tlie  nm^it  suitaltN-  t'^r  it> 
purfiose;  nor  any  form  ot  construction  nilopti-d  whieli  did  ii^i  simhi  the 
Jnfft  to  those  who  emjiloyed  it  ;  nor  any  detail  aildid  whieli  'lid  n«»t 
appear  ni»cessary  for  the  purpose  it  was  desiirne*!  to  e\|in>'' :  th*-  result 
Yieincr,  that  we  can  look  on  and  C4jntem]»l:ite  both  witii  tin-  ^amr  un- 
niiti^te<l  satisfaction. 
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The  one  point  where  this  eompariBon  seems  to  halt  is,  tk 
building  never  became  a  purely  fine  art,  which  architecture  r 
The  difference  is  only  one  of  aim,  which  it  would  be  as  easy  t 
to  the  one  art,  as  it  has  been  to  the  other.  Had  architectur 
progressed  beyond  its  one  strictly  legitimate  object  of  hou!»e-b 
it  never  would  have  been  more  near  a  fine  art  than  merelia 
buihling,  and  palaces  would  only  have  been  magnified  dwelHn^ 
Castles  and  men-of-war  advanced  both  one  stage  further  towar 
art.  Size  and  power  were  im])ressed  on  both,  and  in  this  resp 
stand  ])reci8ely  equal  to  one  another.  Here  ship-building  hall 
has  not  progressed  l>eyond,  while  architecture  has  been  invest 
a  higher  aim.  In  all  ages  men  have  sought  to  erect  liouses  id 
nified  and  stately  than  those  designed  for  their  pereonal  use 
attempted  the  erection  of  dwelling-places  for  their  Gods,  or 
worthy  of  the  worship  of  Supreme  Beings  ;  and  it  was  only  ^ 
strictly  useful  art  threw  aside  all  shadow  of  utilitariani 
launched  boldly  forth  in  search  of  the  beautiful  and  the  subli 
it  became  a  truly  fine  art,  and  took  the  elevated  |K)sition  whi( 
hoMs  above  all  other  useful  arts.  It  would  have  been  easv  t 
the  same  motive  to  shii^building.  If  we  could  imagine  ai 
ever  to  construct  ships  of  God,  or  to  w^orship  on  the  boso 
ocean,  .sliij)js  might  easily  be  made  such  objects  of  beauty 
cathedral  could  hardly  compete  with  them. 

It  is  iiot,  however,  only  in  architecture  or  in  shij)-building 
prot-e^s  is  esh>t'nlial,  for  the  j>rogress  of  every  art  and  ever; 
that  is  worthy  of  the  name  is  owitig  to  the  same  shnple  proc< 
agirregatiun  of  exj»eriouces;  whether  we  look  to  metallurg 
chanics,  cotton-spinning  or  coining,  their  perfection  is  di; 
same  cause.  So  also  the  sciences — astronomy,  cliemistry,  g< 
are  all  cultivated  bv  the  same  means.  When  the  art  or  s 
new,  great  men  stand  forth  and  make  great  strides;  but  w 
it  reaches  maturity,  and  becomes  the  property  of  the  nation, 
vidual  is  lost  in  the  mass,  and  a  thousand  inferior  brains  fi 
steadilv  and  surelv  the  path  which  the  one  Lrreat  intellect  ha« 
out,  but  which  no  single  mind,  however  great,  could  car 
legitimate  conclusioti. 

So  far  as  any  reason  or  expeiience  yet  known  can  be  a| 
this  subject,  it  seems  clear  that  no  art  or  science  ever  has  bet 
be  now  advanced  by  going  backwards,  and  co]>ying  earlier  i 
those  ap]>licable  to  other  times  or  otlier  circumstances;  ; 
progress  toward  perfection  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  unite 
of  many  steadily  pui'suing  a  well-<lefinetl  object.  Wheneve 
4lone,  success  a]»|)ears  to  be  inevitable,  or  at  all  events  eve 
perfectly  satisfied  with  its  own  productions.  Where  forward 
is  the  law,  it  is  certain  that  the  next  age  will  surpass  the 
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it  the  living  eanuot  conceive  anything  more  perfect  than  what  they 
doing,  or  they  would  apply  it.    Everything  in  any  true  art  is 
Loroughly  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  its  period,  and  instead  of  the 
^i  satisfied  uncertainty  in  which  we  are  wandering  in  all  matters 
i-^5€>Bceming  architecture,  we  should  be  exulting  in  our  own  produc- 
es, and  proud  in  leaving  to  our  posterity  the  progress  we  have 
feeling  assured  that  we  have  paved  the  way  for  them  to  advance 
a  still  higher  standard  of  perfection. 

As  soon  as  the  public  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  rule,  and 
its  applicability  to  architecture,  a  new  style  must  be  the  inevitable 
iult;  and  if  our  civilization  is  what  we  believe  it  to  be,  that  style 
*  "^m  not  only  be  perfectly  suited  to  all  our  wants  and  desires,  but  also 
^  ^^tore  beautiful  and  more  perfect  than  any  that  has  ever  existed  before. 


XVIII.  —  Prospects. 

If  we  turn  from  these  si^ecnlations  to  ask  what  prospect  there  is  of 
the  public  appreciating  correctly  this  view  of  the  matter,  or  setting 
earnestly  about  carrying  it  out,  the  answer  can  hardly  be  deemed 
tatisfactory. 

The  clergj",  not  only  in  EngLnnd  but  on  the  continent  of  EurojK', 

have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Gothic  style  is  the  one  most 

laited  for  church-building  ])urposes ;  and  this  has  now  become  so 

established  a  point  that  no  deviation  from  Gothic  models  is  tolerated. 

Any  architect  who  would  attem])t  originality  in  j)lan,  or  introduce 

even  a  new  detail  or  moulding.  Is  immediately  set  down  as  ignorant 

of  his  profession,  and  the  experiment  is  not  repeated.     Every  year 

that  we  continue  in  this  path,  and  that  our  knowledge  of  the  style 

becomes  greater,  the  heavier  will  our  chains  become,  and  anything 

like  originality  or  progress  in  this  imi)ortant  branch  of  architecture 

more  absolutely  im]>ossible. 

Tlie  study  of  the  classical  languages,  to  which  so  much  imj>ortance 
is  attached  in  our  public  schools,  and  in  our  own  and  most  fonuirn 
universities,  tended  at  one  time  in  another  way  to  draw  attention 
frc»in  the  formation  of  a  tnie  stvle  of  architecture  by  fixitiir  it  cxclu- 
sivelv  on  Gn?ek  and  Roman  models.  The  Renaissance  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  as  pouited  out  above,  arose  much  more  from  admiration  of 
clasHic  literature  than  from  anv  feelimj:  for  the  remains  of  huildini^s 
which  had  liecn  neglected  for  centuries,  an<l  were  far  surpasse<l  I)y 
thoHe  which  succeeded  them.  The  same  feelinijfs  ])erpetuated  by  early 
association  are  the  great  cause  of  the  hold  that  classic  art  still  has  on 
the  educated  classes  in  Euro))e. 

In  dabs  and  mixed  societies  the  style  usually  adopted  is  the 
Italian,  out  of  which  progress  may  come  if  common  sense  be  wWov^'^vi 
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to  prevail  over  classical  precedents,  or  the  contrary  if  the  res 
element  be  allowed  to  obtain  the  preference. 

Below  tliese  there  is  another  class  of  men  who  have  but  little 
pathy  with  Greece  or  Rome,  and  still  less  with  mediaeval  mom 
or  feudalism,  l{ut  wlio  in  their  own  strong  sense  seeiu  inclined  totikei 
more  reasonable  view  of  the  matter,  and  these  men  are  now 
at  Manchester  and  in  other  cities  of  the  North  a  series  of  warefac 
and  other  buildings  designed  wholly  with  reference  to  their  uses,! 
ornamented  only  in  their  construction,  and  which  consequently 
as  far  as  tlieir  utilitarian  purposes  will  allow — -as  satisfactory  ai 
tiling  of  former  days.     Eastward  of  Temple  Bar  there  are 
buildings  arising  on  the  same  system,  and  with  a  little  more  ei 
ence  they  protnise  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  those  in  the  Xorth. 

In  civil  engineering,  the  lowest  and  most  prosaic  branch  of  wA] 
tectural  ai-t,  our  })rogress  has  been  brilliant  and  rapid.  Of  this 
better  exam]>le  can  be  given  than  the  four  great  bridges  erected  ovet^ 
the  Thames.  The  old  bridges  of  Westminster  and  Blackfriars,  and' 
those  of  Waterloo  and  London,  were  erecte<l  at  nearly  equal  interrik 
during  on(.*  century,  and  the  steady  progress  which  they  exhibit  ii 
greater  than  that  of  almost  any  sitnilar  branch  of  art  during  any 
equal  period  nf  time. 

In  this  <U*partment  our  progress  is  so  undeniable  that  we  saw  old 
London  Ib'iilge  remove<l  without  regi'et,  though  it  was  a  work  of  the 
same  mltc  .ui'l  of  the  same  men  who  built  all  our  greatest  and  besl 
cat]ii*dr:ds  .ni'l  in  it>*  own  lino  was  (juite  as  perfect  and  as  beautiful 
as  they,  iiut  it  h;i«l  outlived  its  age,  ancl  we  knew  we  could  replace 
it  bv  a  better — s.»  its  de^tru(•tion  was  inevitable;  and  if  we  had 
m;ide  the  s.iiiie  i»r«»gre>s  in  the  liighor  that  we  have  in  the  lower 
br.'inelies  of  till'  l)uildin'_r  :nM.  we  should  see  a  (iothic  cathedral  pulled 
down  with  the  s:inie  indifterence,  <-ontent  to  know  that  we  could 
easily  rejtlaee  it  by  one  t'nr  nobler  and  more  worthy  of  our  age  and 
int<'lligi*noe.  Xo  Mrchiteet  during  the  ]\ri<ldle  Ages  ever  hesitated  to 
))ull  down  any  jiart  of  m  eathi'dral  that  was  old  an<l  going  to  decay, 
and  to  re|»l:i<'e  it  with  MMin'tliinLT  in  th<'  style  of  the  day,  however 
inconuruous  that  nnLTJit  be:  ami  if  wo  wore  proLrnssing  as  they  were, 
Wo  should  have  ms  litth'  eompnnotion  in  following  tiie  same  ccHirse. 

In  the  e«»nfiisiini  of  ideas  an«l  of  styles  which  now  ])revails,  it  i* 
satisf.'ietorv  to  be  able  t<^  oontemplate,  in  tho  ('rv>tal  Palace  at  Svden- 
ham,  at  least  one  L^'ont  bniMing  earriod  out  wln>ily  on  the  principles 
of  (Tothio  or  ("f  :mv  tnu»  stvl(»  ai  art.  Xo  material  is  used  in  it  which 
is  not  the  best  fnr  its  purpose,  no  oonstrnetive  expedient  eni]>loye4l 
whieh  wns  not  ab^olutelv  ossi-ntial,  and  it  doiM-nds  whollv  for  its  effect 
<Mi  the  arranLTeinont  of  its  parts  and  tin*  disjilny  of  its  oonstruction.  So 
essontiall\  is  its  prineiple  tho  same  whieh,  as  wo  have  seen,  animated 
Gothio  arohitoeturo,  that  we  liardly  know  even  now  how  much  of  the 
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ign  l>elong8  to  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  how  much  to  the  contractors,  or 
much  to  the  subordinate  officers  employed  by  the  Company.  Here 
i  in  a  cathedral,  every  man  was  set  to  work  in  that  department  which 
^vras  supposed  he  was  best  qualified  to  superintend.  There  was  room 
every  art  and  for  every  intellect,  and  clashing  and  interference 
impossible.  This,  however,  was  only  the  second  of  the  series. 
'kc  third  was  entrusted  to  an  Engint^er  officer,  who  had  no  architectural 
lucation,  and  who  had  never  thought  twice  on  the  subject  before  he 
'^•set  to  carry  out  his  very  inchoate  design  for  the  1862  Exhibition. 
le  failed  of  course,  for  Architecture  is  not  a  Phonetic  art  depending  on 
Aspiration  but  a  technic  art  based  on  experience.  As  re-erected  on 
(us well  Hill  the  building  was  immensely  improved,  and  far  superior 
o  its  predecessor,  but  was  burnt  down  before  the  public  had  time  to 
''^ize  its  form.  As  being  rebuilt,  it  j)rol>ably  will  be  still  one  stop 
further  in  advance,  and  if  the  series  were  carried  to  a  hundred,  with 
■lore  leisure  and  a  higher  aim,  we  miglit  perliaj^s  learn  to  despise 
many  things  we  now  so  servilely  copy,  and  might  create  a  style  sur- 
passing anything  that  ever  went  before.  We  have  certainly  more 
realth,  more  constructive  skill,  and  more  knowledge  than  our  fore- 
athers ;  and,  living  in  the  same  climate  and  being  of  the  same  race, 
here  seems  no  insu])erable  difficulty  in  our  doing  at  least  as  much 
f  not  more  than  they  accomplished. 

Art,  however,  will  not  be  regenerated  by  buildings  so  ephemeral 
s  Crystal  Palaces  or  so  ])rosaic  as  Manchester  warehouses,  nor  by 
nything  so  essentially  utilitarian  as  the  works  of  our  engineers.  The 
ae  hope  is  that  having  commenced  at  the  bottom,  the  true  system 
lay  extend  upwards,  and  come  at  last  to  be  apj>lied  to  our  palaces  and 
ven  to  churches,  and  that  the  whole  nation  may  lend  its  aid  to  work 
lit  the  great  problem.  So  long,  however,  as  ecclesiastical  architecture 
no  longer  practised  as  a  progressive  art,  but  remains  in  the  liands 
f  the  archffiol<>gist,  the  onward  path  is  obstructed.  In  all  ages  it  was 
'emple  or  Church  building  —  it  was  the  desire  to  erect  a  dwelling 
orthy  of  the  Deity,  or  a  place  appropriate  to  high  and  solemn 
onthip,  that  filled  architects  with  that  high  aitn  that  enabled  them 
}  elevate  their  art  so  high  in  the  scale  above  its  sister  Technic  arts. 
ill  Church  building  is  again  taken  from  those  who  only  co})y,  and 
nt  into  the  hands  of  those  who  think,  it  will  be  difficult  to  furnish 
le  profession  with  aspirations  high  enough  to  enable  tluMii  to  restore 
leir  art  to  its  pristine  lofty  position.  The  j)rospeot  of  this  being  done 
ferns  distant,  but  whenever  this  and  the  jxeneral  siirnificance  of  the 
roblem  is  rightly  appreciated  by  the  public,  the  result  seems  incvi- 
ible;  and  with  the  means  of  diffusing  knowledge  which  we  now 
10IIC8S,  we  may  perhaps  be  j)ermitted  to  fancy  that  the  dawn  is  at 
in<l,  and  that  after  our  long  wanderings  in  the  dark,  daylight  may 
pun  enlighten  our  path  and  gladden  our  hearts  with  \\\vi  \W\o\\ 
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of  hn;;Iitor  an-l  better  things  in  art  than  a  false  svstem  has  hit 

enal'U'l  ii:*  to  attain. 

Tlu'so  r«rn:irks  might  easily  be  cxtenileil  to  any  desired  length, 
ill  t:ut  this  j-art  oi  tlie  work  ought  to  be  enlarged  till  it  equaUed 
narrative  part,  it  it  luid  any  prttunision  t*)  be  a  eoni]>lete  treatise 
t)io  Art  ot  ArL-hitooture.     In  that  ease,  the  static  or  descriptive  partof 
treati^e  on  aiiv  art  is  e.iiiallv  iiiii.i.irtant  with  the  dynamic  or  n 
part.     III  iiioNt  iiistan.*o>:  timiv  m)  ;  but  in  this  respect  architecture 
exceptional,  an-l  tho  narrative  t«.>rni  is  I)y  far  the  more  important  of 
twodivi-iioTw  int.>  whioli  tlie  subject  naturally  divides  itself. 

It.  tor  triNt  :n*r,  any  one  were  writing  a  treatise  on  Xavai  A 
ttvtuiv,  it  i^  iiioiv  than  probable  that  he  would  not  allude  to  anj 
vi"-mI  niU  ar1o:it  at  tlie  time  o(  his  writinjx.  If  he  mentioned  ihj' 
triri'mi -<  I't  ihv*  l{"Mian<  t«r  the  iralloys  of  the  Venetians,  it  wouMbein 
intro.hh'tory  <.hapt«.T  intoii'kd  for  the  amusement,  not  the  instnictioa,! 
vi  Ills  iva.lci-^.  In  like  manner,  it  an  engineer  undeitakes  to  write « 
the  art  oi  bri^llrl■-hui!■lin^^  harbiir-making,  or  on  roads  or  canals  b* 
i^i  only  i-arerul  to  oito  the  K-st  existinir  exanijiles  in  use  and  would  b« 
ei»n>i'lrriil  pi'»lantiv'  it  he  wa>tiil  his  time,  or  that  of  his  readers io 
n  f'Miniini:  what  uas  ihMK'  in  thvso  iK-partments  by  the  Romans  or  the 
C'liini<r.  It  the  tine  art  arehitteture  was  with  us  as  well  up  to  the 
mark  Mt  tlu^  ini».Tiiu"eni'e  k^i  tlie  dav  as  t]n>se  more  utilitarian  branehe* 
Mt  ihr  j»r<'i"i.'»i'Mi,  the  >ame  eo-.n-'-e  would  be  the  pr<»per  one  to  pursue 
ill  wririn^r  with  rrj:ar'l  to  it.  l'nti»rtunately,  however,  we  have  no 
arrhiiii-imr  »'t'  •»iir  «>\vii,  aibl  it  i^  impi»ssible  to  make  the  various 
».Ty:i>  in  pnii'Tii-r  riilii-r  inti-HiLril-ii.' ^r  int  i- resting,  exec  j>t  by  tracing 
thi'iii  I'M.-k  i<»  '\\K'\r  orii^in,  :m<l  i-xplaininir  the  steps  by  which  thtv 
rt':»fh<'«l  p«rii<-l  i'-n. 

If  anhilriiiirr  w  :i<  prarTi>r<l  1>y  us  i»n  tlie  same  principles  thai 
L'iM«h*«l  ritluT  tlh'  C'l.-iNsir  i.r  (iothie  arehiteels  in  their  designs,  a 
>\:\l'n'  tn-.jTisc  on  it  wniiltl  n««i  onlv  b.»  the  most  instructive  but  tlie 
mi»-t  plrasinir  form  i»f  irarhin;::  iis  ^'h-mt-nt'^.  Owing,  however,  to 
thr  <y^ti'm  of  ciijiyin'^  whirh  is  n«>w  the  ha'*i<  of  all  designs,  that  is  no 
h»n;^rr  tin*  tax-,  anil  the  eMnM'i|uenlly  abnormal  ]M)sition  of  the  art 
n-ndrrs  tin-  >tndy  <if  its  j»rin(iph'<  almost  impossible,  and  memory 
must  supply  the  plai*e  of  pun*  n-ason  f«)r  tlieir  elueidation,  thus  givin-; 
to  the  narrativi'  branch  of  tlu'  subjint  a  somewhat  exaggerated  imj^or- 
tane«',  ev«*n  whm  h»oked  at  fnnn  a  merely  trehnic  ]>oint  of  view. 

I>('*.i«lrs  this,  however,  the  narrative  form  as  ap]»lie<l  to  Architectun* 
lias  ad\:intaL^es  of  its  own  greater  than  those  t»f  anv  other  art  of  the 
.same  rlass,  inasmu<'h  as  it  is  a  great  stone  book  in  which  most  of  the 
naTuMis  of  ihe  earth  have  recorded  tb<*ir  annals,  and  written  their 
tbonirhts,  and  even  expressed  their  feelings  in  clearer  and  truer 
language  than  by  any  other  form  of  utterance.     The  pyramids  and 
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»  of  £gypt  are  a  truer  expression  of  the  feelings  and  aspirations 
ir  builders  than  we  can  obtain  from  any  other  source.  The  Par- 
Q  at  Athens  brings  the  age  of  Pericles  niore  clearly  before  our 
n  all  its  perfection  of  art  than  any  written  j)age.  The  Flavian 
litheatre  and  the  Baths  of  Carracalla  enable  us  to  realize  imperial 
t  more  vividly  than  even  the  glowing  pages  of  Tacitus.  Our 
eval  cathedrals  are  a  living  record  of  the  faith  and  feelings  of 
es,  who  have  left,  besides  these,  but  few  materials  by  which  one 
judge  of  their  aspirations  or  of  their  civilization ;  while,  if  we  wish 
[>w  in  what  India  differed  from  Europe  in  those  ages,  and  in  what 
ct  she  still  resembled  it,  it  is  to  her  contemporary  temi)les  that  we 
turn,  and  they  tell  us  in  a  language  not  to  be  mistaken  wherein 
le  differences,  and  still  how  nearly  like  the  civilizations  at  one 
were.  All  this,  and  infinitely  more,  we  may  learn  from  a  record, 
a,  though  often  ruined  and  nearly  obliterated,  never  deceives, 
re  it  first  was  placed,  there  it  still  remains  to  tell  to  future  gene- 
ns  what  at  that  spot,  at  some  previous  time,  men  thought  and  felt; 
their  state  of  civilization  enabled  them  to  accomplish,  and  to 
stage  they  had  attained  in  their  conce[>tion  of  a  God. 
•aides,  however,  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  in  an  artistic  point 
Bw  from  treating  architecture  in  a  narrative  rather  than  in  a  static 
,  there  is,  as  pointed  out  above,  still  another,  which,  though  of 
r  importance,  still  adds  immensely  to  the  interest  of  the  subject, 
that,  when  so  treated,  the  art  affords  one  of  the  clearest  and  most 
in  tests  known  of  the  ethnographic  relations  of  people  one  to 
ler.  It  may,  therefore,  be  as  well  before  proceeding  further  to 
in  as  briefly  as  is  consistent  with  intelligibility  what  is  meant  by 
tectoral  Ethnography. 
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PART  n. 

I. — Ethnography  as  applied  to  Architsctubal  Abt. 

Ethnology,  though  one  of  the  youngest,  is  perhaps  neither 
least  beautiful  nor  the  le«ist  attractive  of  that  fair  sisterhood  of 
ences,  whose  birth  has  rewarded  the  patient  industry  and  inflc 
love  of  truth  which  characterizes  the  philoso])hy  of  the  present 
It  takes  up  the  liistory  of  the  world  at  the  iK)int  where  it  is  left 
its  elder  sister  Geology,  and,  following  the  same  line  of  ai 
strives  to  reduce  to  the  same  scientific  mode  of  expression  the 
parent  chaos  of  facts  which  have  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  ii 
plicable  by  the  general  observer. 

It  is  only  within  the  limits  of  the  present  century  that  Geok 
was  rescued  from  the  dreams  of  cataclysms  and  convulsions  wl 
formed  the  staple  of  the  science  in  the  last  century;  and  that  step 
step,  by  slow  degrees,  rocks  have  been  classified  and  phenomena  eSr) 
] )lained.  All  that  picturesque  wildness  with  which  the  materials  seeuNl] 
at  first  sight  to  be  distributed  over  the  world's  surface  has  been  reduce! 
to  order,  and  they  now  lie  arranged  as  clearly  and  as  certainly  in  tht 
mind  of  a  geologist,  as  if  they  had  been  squared  by  the  tool  of  t 
mason  and  placed  in  order  by  the  hand  of  a  mechanic.  So  it  is  witll* 
Ethnoloi^v.  Hace  has  succeeded  race ;  —  all  have  been  disturbed, boom 
obliterated  —  many  contorted  —  and  sometimes  the  older,  apparently, 
superimposed  u|)on  the  newer.  All  at  first  sight  is  chaos  and  confusion, 
and  it  seems  almost  hopeless  to  attemj)t  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of 
the  long-forgotten  past.  It  is  true  nevertheless,  in  Ethnology,  as  in  the 
sister  science,  that  no  change  on  the  world's  surface  has  taken  place 
without  leaving  its  mark.  A  race  may  be  obliterated,  or  only  crop  up 
at  the  edge  of  some  great  basin  of  population  ;  but  it  has  left  its  traces, 
either  as  fossil  remains  in  the  sha]>e  of  buildings  or  w^orks,  or  as  im- 
pressions on  language  or  on  the  arts  of  those  who  supplanted  the  per- 
ishing race.  When  these  are  read,  —  when  all  the  phenomena  are  gath- 
ered together  and  classified,  we  find  the  same  perfection  of  Order,  the 
same  beautiful  sim]>lioity  of  law  ])ervading  the  same  complex  variety 
of  results,  which  characterize  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  the  highest  reward  of  intellectual  exertion. 

Language  has  hitherto  been  the  great  instrument  of  analysis  which 
has  been  employed  to  elucidate  the  affiliation  of  races;  and  the  present 
state  of  the  science  may  be  said  to  be  almost  entirely  due  to  the  acnmen 
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industry  of  learned  linguists.  Physiology  has  lent  her  aid ;  but 
objects  offered  for  her  examination  are  so  feu*,  especially  in  remote 
and  the  individual  differences  are  so  small,  as  compared  with 
general  resemblance,  that  in  the  present  state  of  that  science,  its 
has  not  been  of  the  importance  whicli  it  may  fairly  be  expected 
rafter  to  assume.  In  both  sciences  History  j)lays  an  important 
in  Geology,  by  furnishing  analogies  without  which  it  would  be 
dly  i>ossible  to  interpret  the  facts ;  in  Ethnolog}-,  by  pointing  out 
direction  in  which  inquiries  should  be  made,  and  by  guiding  and 
trolling  tlie  conclusions  which  may  have  been  arrived  at.  With 
assistance  of  these  sciences,  Ethnologists  have  accomplished  a 
I  deal,  and  may  do  more ;  but  Ethnology,  based  merely  on  Lan- 
4tyfcge^  and  Physiology,  is  like  Geology  based  only  on  Mineralogy  and 
iPli^niistrw  Without  Palajontolof^v,  that  science  would  never  have 
iime<l  the  imj»ortance  or  reached-  the  perfection  to  which  it  lias 
^*  attained! ;  and  Ethnology  will  never  take  the  place  which  it  is 
ly  entitled  to,  till  its  results  are  checked,  and  its  conclusions 
lucidatetl,  by  the  science  of  Archaeology. 

Without  the  aid  and  vivifying  inlluence  derived  from  the  study  of 

U  remains,  Geology  would  lose  half  its  value  and  more  than  half 

■^*  interest.     It  may  be  interesting  to  the  man  of  science  to  know  what 

^'H^k  is  superimposed  upon  another,  and  how  and  in  what  rchitive 

'*^  )^rioils  these  changes  occurred ;  but  it  is  far  more  interesting  to  watch 

^'%e  dawn  of  life  on  this  globe,  and  to  trace  its  development  into  the 

;■  l^eaent  teeming  stage  of  existence.     So  it  will  be  wlien,  with  the  aid 

I  ^  Archwolog}',  Ethnologists  are  able  to  identify  the  various  strata  in 

>hich  mankind  have  l)een  distributed ;  to  fix  identities  of  race  from 

timilarities  of  Art;  and  to  read  the  history  of  the  past  from  the 

■m^mscious  testimony  of  material  remains.     When  properly  studied 

mo  understood,  there  is  no  language  so  clear,  or  whose  testimony  is 

•0  undoubted,  as  that  of  those  petrified  thoughts  and  feelings  which 

men  have  left  engraved  on  the  walls  of  their  temples,  or  l)uried  with 

them  in  the  chambers  of  their  tombs.     I'nconsciously  expressed,  but 

itnperishably  written,  they  are  there  to  this  hour.     Any  one  who  likes 

may  read,  and  no  one  who  can  translate  them  can  for  one  moment 

doubt  but  that  they  are  the  best,  and  fretpiently  the  only,  records 

that  remain  of  bygone  races. 

It  ia  not  difficult  to  ex])lain  why  ethnographers  have  not  hitherto 
considered  Archa3ology  of  that  importance  to  their  researches  to  which 
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it  is  undoubtedly  entitled.  We  live  in  an  age  when  all  Art  is  a 
of  copying  and  confusion ;  we  are  daily  masquerading  in  the  coi 
of  every  nation  of  the  earth,  ancient  and  modem,  and  are  una! 
realize  that  these  dresses  in  which  we  deck  ourselves  were  once 
ties.  Because  Architecture,  since  the  Reformation  in  the  siit 
century,  has  in  Europe  been  a  mere  hortua  siccus  of  dried  spec; 
of  the  art  of  all  countries  and  of  all  ages,  we  cannot  feel  that,  I 
that  time.  Art  was  earnest  and  progressive ;  and  that  men  the 
what  they  felt  to  be  best  and  most  aj)propriate,  by  the  same  pro 
by  which  Nature  works.  We  do  not  therefore  perceive  that,  tl 
in  an  infinitely  lower  grade,  we  may  reason  of  the  works  of  manl 
a  given  date,  with  the  same  certainty  with  which  we  can  reas 
those  of  Nature.  When  this  great  fact  is  once  recognized  —  an 
indisputable  —  Archieology  and  Palieontology  take  their  place 
by  side,  as  the  guiding  and  vivifying  elements  in  the  sister  « 
of  Ethnology  and  Geology,  and  give  to  each  of  these  a  valu 
could  never  otherwise  attain. 

As  may  well  l;e  ex})eeted,  however,  when  Archaeology  is  era 
to  aid  in  these  researches,  results  are  frequently  .irrived  at,  w 
first  sit^ht  are  discrepant  from  those  to  which  the  study  of  la 
alone  has  hitlierto  led  scientific  men.  But  this  is  no  proof  ei 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  or  of  tl 
or  worthlessness  of  the  processes  employed.  Both  are  esse 
tht*  question  of  knowliMli^o,  and  it  is  by  a  skilful  balancing 
classes  of  evi<leiice  tliat  truth  is  ultimately  arrived  at. 

It  wouM  be  out  of  ])lace  to  attempt  in  an  introduction 
present  anything  approaoliing  to  a  (•oinj)lete  investigation  of  i 
ject.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  The  various  ethnographic  relation 
stvle  to  auolhcr  will  lie  ]M)inted  out  as  thev  arise  in  the  cours 
narrative,  nnd  their  inthuMu-e  traced  to  such  an  extent  as  mav  1 
sarv  to  render  tliem  intellij^ible.  J5nt  for  the  same  reasons  whi 
it  expedient  to  try,  in  the  ]>receding  pages,  to  define  the  mei 
the  term  architecture,  and  to  point  out  its  ]>osition  and  lim 
believed  that  it  will  add  to  the  clmrness  of  wljat  follows  if  th 
characteristics  of  the  princi])al  races  ^  of  mankind  with  whom  tl 
tive  deals,  are  first  defi!ie<l  as  clearly,  though  as  succinctly  as 

As  the  object  of  introducini;  the  subject  here  is  not  to  ^ 


1  Tlio  tonn  *' P<»rsist<»iit  VarietU's" 
has  n'tM'iitly  In'on  iiitnxlui'iHl,  iii»t«'ail  of 
**  racv.'*  ill  etbiiolo^ical  nomonclatiin*. 
and,  if  sciontiH<'  acciiRicy  is  aiiiKnl  at. 
is  no  doubt  an  iinprov(>iiirnt.  It  is  an 
advantage  to  liavo  a  torni  which  does 
not  even  in  apiH*araiice  pivjud^e  any  of 


tlio  fph'siionK  b(»tw<vn  the  nu 
an<l  ]M)ly}x«'ni«»ts,  and  leaves  i 
all  tin*  <|U«"<ti<)ns  how  the  var: 
mankind  ar(»«»*.  Hut  it  sounds 
an<l  *•  ra<;r  "  may  ho  understood 
ing  the  same,  thing. 
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essay  on  Ethnologj,  but  to  render  the  history  of  Architecture  interest- 
ing and  intelligible,  it  may  be  expedient  to  avoid  all  speculation  as  to 
the  origin  of  mankind,  or  the  mode  in  which  the  various  races  diverged 
from  one  another  and  became  so  markedly  distinct.  Stretch  the  history 
of  Architecture  as  we  will,  we  cannot  get  beyond  the  epoch  of  the 
Pyramid  builders  (3500  B.C.),  and  when  these  were  erected  the  various 
races  of  mankind  had  acquired  those  distinctive  characteristics  which 
mark  them  now.  Not  long  afterwards,  when  the  tombs  at  Beni 
Hassan  were  painted  (2500  b.c.),  these  distinctions  were  so  marked 
and  so  well  understood,  that  these  pictures  might  serve  for  the  illus- 
tration of  a  book  on  Ethnography  at  the  present  day.  Nor  will  it  be 
necessary  in  this  preliminary  sketch  to  attempt  more  than  to  point 
out  the  typical  features  of  the  four  great  building  races  of  mankind, 
the  Turanian,  the  Semitic,  the  Celtic,  and  the  Aryan.  Even  with 
regard  to  these,  all  that  will  be  necessary  will  be  to  point  out  the 
typical  characteristics  without  even  attempting  to  define  too  accu- 
rately their  boundaries,  and  leaving  the  minuter  gradations  to  be 
developed  in  the  sequel. 

The  one  great  fact  which  it  is  essential  to  insist  on  here  is,  that  if 
we  do  not  take  into  account  its  connection  with  Ethnography,  the  His- 
tory of  Architecture  is  a  mere  dry,  hard  reca])itu]ation  of  uninteresting 
facts  and  terms;  but  when  its  relation  to  the  world's  historv  is  under- 
stood,  —  when  we  read  in  their  buildings  the  feelings  and  as)>irations  of 
the  pei>j>le  who  erected  them,  and  above  all  through  their  arts  we  can 
trace  their  reIationshij>  to,  and  their  descent  from  one  another,  the 
study  becomes  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  which  can  be  presented  to  an  incjuiring  mind. 

II.  — TURANIAN. 

The  result  of  recent  researches  has  enabled  the  ethnographer  to 
divide  and  arrange  prehistoric  man  into  three  great  groups  or  periods, 
which  in  Euroj>e  at  least  seem  to  have  succeeded  to  one  another ; 
though  at  what  time  has  not  yet  been  determined  even  apj)roximately  ; 
nor  is  it  knowm  how  long  any  of  the  three  subsisted  before  it  was 
sujK?rse«led  by  the  next,  nor  how  far  the  one  overlapped  the  other,  or 
indeetl,  whether,  as  was  almost  certainly  the  case,  at  some  time  all 
three  may  not  have  subsisted  together. 

The  first  is  called  the  Stone  age,  from  the  rude  race  who  then 
I>eoplf«l  Eurojn*  having  no  knowledge  of  the  use  of  metals.  All  the 
cutting  parts  of  their  imj)lements  were  formed  of  flint  or  other  hard 
fttones,  probably  fitted  with  wooden  or  bone  handles,  and  used  as  tools 
of  these  materials. 

Tliese  were  succeeded  by  a  jK'ople  having  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
eop|»er  and  tin,  with  the  possession  of  gold,  and  perhaps  silver.  Their 
principal  weapons  and  tools  were  fornwil  of  a  compound  oi  l\\v>  X>no 
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firHt-nained  niotnls ;  and  their  age  has  consequently  been  called  the 
of  Bronze. 

Both  thes(;  were  8Uj)erse<lecl,  perhaps  in  historic  times,  by  % 
havnig  a  knowledge  of  the  ]»ropertie8  and  use  of  Iron.     Henoe 
epocli  came  to  he  distinguished  by  the  name  of  that  metal. 

There  seems  no  doubt  but  that  the  }>eopie  of  the  Stone  age 
generally,  if  not  exclusively,  of  that  great  family  which  we  now 
as  the  Turanian. 

The  race  who  introduced  bronze  seem  to  have  been  the  anceeton 
the  Celtic  races  who  afterwards  jieopled  so  large  a  portion  of  Eu! 

The  Aryans  were  those  wlio  introduced  the  use  of  iron,  and  with 
dominated  over  and  expelled  the  ohler  races. 

If  any  j)rehistoric  traces  of  the  Semitic  races  are  to  be  found,  i 
must  be  look<Ml  for  in  Western  Asia  or  in  Africa :  they  certainly 
no  settlements  in  Eurojie. 

Further  rescarelies  may  perhaps  at  some  future  time  enable  nsW 
fix  aj»j)roximale  dales  to  these  various  migrations.  At  presents 
know  that  men  usini'  flint  instruments  lived  in  the  vallevs  of  ill* 
<Taronne  and  l)ordoirn<'  when  the  climate  of  the  south  of  France  wii 
as  eoM  as  that  (»f  Laplaml,  or  ]>erhaps  Greenland;  wlien  the  reiudeei 
was  their  ]»rin(-li>al  domestic  animal,  and  the  larger  animals  of  the 
count rv  1m14H1'j:(m1  to  siieeies  many  of  which  had  ceased  to  inhalJI 
those  re'_rioii>  before  the  <lawn  of  history.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
a^sert  with  certainty  that  the  climate  of  Ei^vi»t  has  not  varied  since 
the  aue  i»f  the  Pyramid  builders;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  history 
of  either  <Ireeee  or  Italy  that  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  any 
remarkable  alteration  in  theelimate  of  these  countries  has  taken  place 
in  historic  times. 

These  ijiiestiiins.  however,  hardly  come  witliin  the  scope  of  the 
present  work.  T\\v  men  of  the  Stone  ai;e  have  left  nothing  which  can 
\tv  styled  anhitertiire.  unless  we  include  in  that  term  the  rude  tuninli 
of  earth  with  which  they  covered  the  remains  of  their  dead.  It  il 
alM)  extninely  uncertain  if  we  can  i'leiitify  any  building  of  stone  ai 
belon"^in"^  eertaiidv  to  the  aire  (►f  l>ro!>/.e.  All  the  rude  cromlechs, 
dolmens,  nicniiirs,  iVrc,  which  uslur  in  the  early  dawn  of  civilization  I 
in  Kurope,  heli>nLr  it  is  true  to  the  <'arlier  races,  but  seem  to  have  been 
en-cted  hy  them  at  a  time  when  the  Aryan  races  had  taught  them  the 
us*'  of  iron,  ami  they  had  learnt  to  ap|»reciate  the  value  of  stone  asa 
monumental  n-coid.  This  however,  was  at  a  period  long  subsequent 
to  the  n**e  of  in^n  in  Kirypt  an<l  the  Ka>t,  and  I  on  l:  after  architecture 
hail  attained  maturity:  anil  its  history  hecame  easily  and  distinctly 
leirible  in  the  Nalh-v  of  the  Nile.' 


*  T]>i'  wlmlf  i»f  tlii**  sn]ij«'ci  has  Imm-m    nn*nls,"  i»ublislu>il  in  1872,  to  which  Ihl 
currfully  i;"ni'  into  l»y  I  lit'  Jiul]i<tr  in  a    ii'«i<hT  is  refern'il. 
work    onlilloil     *' liuile    Sionc    Monu- 
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The  great  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Turanian  races  is  that  they 

the  first  to  people  the  wliple  world  beyond  the  limits  of  the 

9V^;inal  cradle  of  mankind.     Like  the  primitive  unstratified  rocks  of 

^legists,  they  form  the  substructure  of  the  whole  world,  frequently 

iing  into  the  highest  and  most  prominent  peaks,  sometimes  over- 

'wing  whole  districts  and  occupying  a  vast  i>ortion  of  the  world's 

iTface;  —  everywhere  underlying  all  the  others,  and  affording  their 

integrated  materials  to  form  the  more  recent  strata  that  now  over- 

HjBic  and  frequently  obliterate  them, — in  a])pearance,  at  least. 

Ife.      In  the  old  world  the  typical  Turanians  were  the  Egyptians;  in 

VPke  niodem  the  Chinese  and  Japanese ;  and  to  these  we  are  perhaps 

^  justified  in  adding  the  Mexicans.     If  this   last  adscription  stands 

1,  we  have  at  three  nearly  equidistant  points  (120  degrees  apart) 

\tn  the  earth's  surface,  and  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  three  great 

"^  cnlminating  points  of  this  fonn  of  civilization.     The  outlying  strata 

v?*  Asia  are  the  Tamuls,  who  now  occupy  the  whole  of  the  south  of 

India,  and  all  the  races  now  existing  in  the  countries  between  India 

-  and  China.    The  Turanians  existed  in  the  Valley  of  the  Euplirates 

before  the  Semitic  or  Aryan  races  came  there.     The  Tunguses  in  the 

north  are  Turanians,  and  so  arc  the  Mongols,  the  Turks,  and  all  those 

tribes  generally  described  as  Tartars. 

In  Europe  the  oldest  people  of  this  family  we  are  acquainted  with 
I  are  the  Pelasgi  and  Etruscans,  but  the  race  also  crops  up  in  the  Mag- 
^  ymrs,  the  Finns,  the  Lapps,  and  in  odd  broken  fragments  here  and 
?  there,  but  everywhere  overpowered  by  the  more  civilized  Aryans^ 
^  who  succeeded  and  have  driven  them  into  the  remotest  corners  of 
'^   the  continent. 

In  Africa  they  have  been  almost  as  completely  ovcrj)owered  by  the 
-    Semitic  race,  and  in  America  are  now  being  everywhere  as  entirely 
OTerwhelmed  as  they  were  in  Europe  by  the  Aryan  races,  and  in  all 
probability  must  eventually  disappear  altogether. 

Even  if  the  linguist  should  hesitate  to  afiinn  that  all  their  lan- 
guages can  be  traced  to  a  common  root,  or  present  sufficient  afinities 
for  a  classification,  the  general  features  of  the  races  enumerated 
above  are  so  alike  the  one  to  the  other,  that,  for  all  real  ethnographic 
purposes,  they  may  certainly  be  consi<lered  as  belonging  to  one  great 
group.  Whether  nearly  obliterated,  as  they  are  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  or  whether  they  still  retain  their  nationality,  as  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Asia,  they  always  appear  as  the  earliest  of  races, 
and  everywhere  present  peculiarities  of  feeling  and  civilization  easily 
recognized,  and  which  distinguish  them  from  all  the  other  races  of 
mankind. 

If  they  do  not  all  speak  cognate  languages,  or  if  we  cannot  now 
trace  their  linguistic  affinities,  we  must  not  too  readily  assume  that 
therefore  they  are  distinct  the  one  from  the  other.     It  uuic^l  be  \uot^ 
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philosopliical  to  believe,  what  probably  is  the  case,  that  the  one  o 
strumeiit  of  analysis  we  have  hitherto  used  is  not  snflieient  for 
purpose,  and  we  ought  consequently  to  welcome  every  other 
which  will  throw  further  light  on  the  subject. 

Religion  op  the  Turanians. 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  assert  that  no  Turanian  race  e«r| 
rose  to  the  idea  of  a  God  external  to  the  world.  All  their  gods  wcrt 
men  who  had  lived  with  them  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  the 
world  they  were  kings,  —  men  who  had  acquired  fame  from  tlie  extent 
of  their  i)0wer,  or  greatness  from  their  wisdom.  The  Buddhist  refona 
taught  the  Turanian  races  that  virtue,  not  power,  was  true  greatnesis 
and  that  tlie  humblest  as  well  as  the  highest  might  attain  beatitude 
through  the  ijractice  of  j)iety. 

All  the  Turanians  have  a  distinct  idea  of  rewards  and  punishments 
after  death,  :nid  generally  also  of  a  preparatory  purgatorj'  by  tran*- 
migration  through  the  bodies  of  animals,  clean  or  unclean  acconling 
to  the  actions  of  the  defunct  spirit,  but  always  ending  in  another 
world.  With  some  races  transmigi'ation  becomes  nearly  all  in  all;  in 
others  it  is  nearly  evanescent,  and  Heaven  and  Hell  take  its  place; 
but  the  two  are  cssentiallv  iloctrincs  of  this  race. 

From  the  fact  of  their  gods  having  been  only  ordinary  mortals 
aiitl  all  men  iK-'mi;  able  to  ;is|)ire  to  the  godhead,  their  form  of  \vor>hip 
was  essmtinlly  :mtlin>pic  and  ancestral;  their  temples  were  (mhu^es, 
where  tlu*  lt^'Is  sat  nn  thrones  and  received  petitions  and  disi)en»ed 
justice  as  in  life,  and  wlure  men  paid  that  homage  to  the  image  of 
the  dead  which  they  would  have  pai<l  to  the  living  king.  They  were 
in  fact  tlu'  idolaters, /«//•  t.rrM  ,trc.  Their  tombs  were  even  more 
sacred  than  tlii'ir  Tein]il«'s,  ;ind  their  reverence  was  more  frequently 
«lirecte«l  to  the  reiiiaiii>  of  their  ancestors  than  to  the  hnai^es  of  their 
iroil^.  Ih'iiee  ari»se  tliat  reverence  fur  relies  which  formed  so  niarkiil 
a  feature  in  their  ritual  in  all  aL^es,  and  which  still  pn»vails  anions; 
manv  races  almost  in  the  direct  ratio  in  which  Turanian  blood  can  Iw 
traci'd  in  tluir  \ein>. 

I'nable  to  risr  ahov«'  humanity  in  their  conceptions  of  the  deity, 
they  worsliip|>ed  all  niMt^rial  thiiiLTs.  Trees  with  them  in  all  tinu-s 
were  objects  of  veneration,  and  of  espi*eial  wi>rship  in  particular  loi*al- 
ities.  The  mysterious  serpent  was  with  them  a  .2;od,  and  the  bull  in 
nu»st  Turanian  countries  a  beinir  t«»  bt*  worship]KMl.  The  sun,  the 
UHJon,  the  star>,  all  filled  niches  in  their  Tantheon  ;  in  fact,  whatever 
they  saw  they  beliived  in,  whatever  they  could  not  comi>rehend  thev 
worshi]>]H'd.  They  cared  uoi  to  inquire  beyond  the  evidence  of  their 
siuses,  and  Aven'  incapabh-  of  abstrncliuL'  their  conceptions.  To  the 
Turanians  also  i*.  due   that    ]»ecidiar  reverence   for  localities  made 
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l>nted  by  great  historical  events,  or  rendered  sacred  by  being 
scene  of  great   religious  events,  and   hence  to  them   must   be 
ibed  the  origin  of  pilgrimages  and  all  their  concomitant  adjuncts 
d  ceremonies. 
It  is  to  this  race,  also,  that  we  owe  the  existence  of  human  sacrifices, 
^irays  fatalists,  always  and  everywhere  indifferent  of  life,  and  never 
ring  death,  these  sacrifices  never  were  to  them  so  terrible  as  they 
ar  to  more  highly  organized  races.     Thus  a  child,  a  relative,  or  a 
d,  was  the  most  precious,  and  consequently  the  most  acce]>table 
Seriog  a  man  could  bring  to  appease  the  wrath  or  propitiate  the 
kTor  of  a  god  who  had  been  human,  and  who  was  su))posed  to  have 
^^CUinetl  all  the  feelings  of  humanity  forever  afterwards. 

It  Lb  easy  to  trace  their  Tree  and  Serpent  worship  in  every  corner 

^ii  the  old  world  from  Anuradhpura  in  Ceylon,  to  Ui)8ala  in  Sweden. 

Heir  toml>s  and  tumuli  exist  everywhere.    Their  ancestral  worship 

ii  the  foundation  at  the  present  day  of  half  the  })opular  creeds  of  the 

world,  and  the  planets  have  hardly  ceased  to  be  worshipped  at  the 

present  hour.    Most  of  the  more  salient  peculiarities  of  this  faith  were 

softened  down  by  the  great  Buddhist  refonn  in  the  sixth  century  it.c, 

and  that  refinement  of  their  rude  ])rimitive  belief  has  been  adopted  by 

nio«t  of  the  Turanian  people  of  the  modern  world,  and  is  now  almost 

exclusively  the  appanage  of  people  having  Turanian  blood  in  their 

veins.    Even,  however,  through  the  gloss  of  their  Buddhist  refinements 

we  can  still  discern  most  of  the  oM  forms  of  faith,  and  even  its  most 

devoted  votaries  are  yet  hardly  more  than  half  converted. 

Government. 

The  only  form  of  government  ever  adopted  by  any  peoj>le  of 
Turanian  race  was  that  of  nl>solute  despotism,  —  with  a  tribe,  a 
chief,  —  in  a  kingdom,  a  despot.  In  highly  civilized  communities, 
like  those  of  Egypt  and  China,  their  despotism  was  tempenMl  l>y 
bureaucratic  forms,  but  the  chief  was  always  as  absolute  as  a  Timour 
or  an  Attila,  though  not  always  strong  enough  to  use  his  j»()wer  as 
terribly  as  they  did.  Their  laws  were  real  or  tra<litional  edicts  of 
their  kings,  seldom  written,  and  never  administered  according  to  any 
fixe^l  form  of  procedure. 

As  a  consequence  or  a  cjiuse  of  this,  the  Turanian  race  are  abso« 
lately  casteless;  no  hereditary  nobility,  no  caste  of  priests  ever  existed 
among  them  ;  between  the  ruler  and  the  people  there  could  Ik*  nnthiuLr, 
and  every  one  might  aspire  equally  to  all  the  honors  of  the  State,  or 
to  the  highest  dignity  of  the  j»riesthoo<l.  "  [.a  carriere  ouvert**  aux 
talens,'^  is  essentially  the  motto  of  these  races,  «ir  of  thosr  allied  to 
them,  mid  whether  it  was  the  >h\\v  of  a  Pharaoh,  or  t  Ik-  pi|M-lM:in'r  of 
a  Turkish  sultan,  every  office  exce]>t  the  throne  i.s  anil  alwav^  \s;vs 
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Open  to  the  ambitious.  No  republic,  no  limited  monarchy,  ever  aroM 
among  them.  Despotism  pure  and  simple  is  all  they  ever  knew,  or 
are  even  now  capable  of  appreciating. 


Morals. 

Woman  among  the  Turanian  races  was  never  regarded  otherwiM 
than  as  tlie  helpmate  of  the  poor  and  the  plaything  of  the  rich ;  bom 
to  work  for  the  lower  classes  and  to  administer  to  the  gratification  of 
the  higlier.  No  equality  of  rights  or  position  was  ever  dreamt  of,  and 
the  consequence  was  polyandry  where  people  were  poor  and  wonMi 
scarce,  and  polygamy  where  wealth  and  luxury  prevailed ;  and  wilfc 
these,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  a  loss  of  half  those  feelings  which  en- 
noble man  or  make  life  valuable. 

Neither  loving  nor  beloved  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family,  —  too 
much  of  a  fatalist  to  care  for  the  future,  —  neither  enjoying  life  nor 
fearing  death,  —  the  Turanian  is  generally  free  from  those  vices  whick 
contaminate  more  active  minds ;  he  remains  sober,  temperate,  truthful, 
and  kindly  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  If,  however,  he  has  few  vices,  he 
has  fewer  virtues,  and  both  are  far  more  passive  than  active  in  thdr 
nature,  —  in  fact,  approach  more  nearly  to  the  instincts  of  the  lower 
animals  than  to  the  intellectual  responsibilities  of  the  highest  class  d 
minds. 

Literature. 

No  Turanian  race  ever  distinguished  itself  in  literature,  properly 
so  called.  They  all  possessed  annals,  because  they  loved  to  record  the 
names,  the  dates,  and  the  descent  of  their  ancestors ;  but  these  never 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  history  even  in  its  simplest  form.  Prose  they 
could  hardly  write,  because  none  of  the  greater  groups  ever  appre- 
ciated  the  value  of  an  al])habet.  Hieroglyphics,  signs,  symbols,  any- 
thing sufficed  for  their  simple  intellectual  wants,  and  they  preferred 
trusting  to  memory  to  remember  what  a  sign  stood  for,  rather  tljan 
exercise  their  intellect  to  compound  or  analyze  a  complex  alphabetical 
arrangement.  Their  system  of  poetry  helped  them,  to  some  extent, 
over  the  difficulty;  and,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  metre,  a  few 
sujrsrestive  sic^ns  enabled  the  reader  to  remember  at  least  a  hTic 
comjiosition.  But  without  a  com])lex  grammar  to  express  and  an 
alphabet  to  record  their  conce])tions,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  either 
Epic  or  Dramatic  Poetry  could  flourish,  still  less  that  a  prose  naiTative 
of  any  extent  could  be  remembered  ;  and  philosophy,  beyond  the  use 
of  proverbs,  was  out  of  the  question. 

In  their  most  advanced  stages  they  have,  like  the  Chinese,  invented 
syllabaria  of  hideous  com))lexity,  and  have  even  borrowed  alphalieU 
from  their  more  advanced  neighbors.     By  some  it  is  Bupi)osed  that 
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they  have  even  invented  them ;  but  though  they  have  thus  got  over 
the  mechanical  difficulties  of  the  case,  their  intellectual  condition 
remains  the  same,  and  they  have  never  advanced  beyond  the  merest 
radimentjs  of  a  literature,  and  have  never  mastered  even  the  elements 
of  any  scientific  philosophy. 

Arts. 

If  so  singularly  deficient  in  the  phonetic  modes  of  literary  expres- 
Don,  the  Turanian  races  made  up  for  it  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
Bxcellence  they  attained  in  most  of  the  branches  of  aesthetic  art.  As 
irchitects  they  were  unsurpassed,  and  in  Egypt  alone  have  left 
nonnments  which  are  still  the  world's  wonder.  The  Tamul  race 
in  Sonthem,  the  Moguls  in  Northern  India,  in  Burmah,  in  China, 
ind  in  Mexico,  wherever  these  races  are  found,  they  have  raised 
nonuments  of  dimensions  unsurpassed;  and,  considering  the  low 
itmte  of  civilization  in  which  they  often  existed,  displaying  a  degree 
)C  taste  and  skill  as  remarkable  as  it  is  unexpected. 

In  consequence  of  the  circumstance  above  mentioned  of  their  gods 
Imving  been  kings,  and  after  death  still  only  considered  as  watching 
9ver  and  influencing  the  destiny  of  mankind,  their  temples  were  only 
exaggerated  palaces,  containing  halls,  and  chambers,  and  thrones,  and 
ill  the  appurtenances  require<l  by  the  living,  but  on  a  scale  befitting 
the  celestial  character  now  acquired.  So  much  is  this  the  case  in 
Egy]>t  that  we  hardly  know  by  which  name  to  designate  them,  and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  all. 

Even  more  sacred,  however,  than  their  temples  were  their  tombs. 
Wherever  a  Turanian  race  exists  or  existed,  there  their  tombs  remain ; 
and  from  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  to  the  mausoleum  of  Hyder  Ali,  the 
last  Tartar  king  in  India,  they  form  the  most  remarkable  series  of 
monuments  the  world  possesses,  and  all  were  built  by  people  of 
Turanian  race.  No  Semite  and  no  Aryan  ever  built  a  tomb  that 
ooald  last  a  century  or  was  worthy  to  remain  so  long. 

The  Buddhist  reform  altered  the  funereal  tumulus  into  a  relic 
dirine,  modifying  this,  as  it  did  most  of  the  Turanian  forms  of 
utterance,  from  a  literal  to  a  somewhat  more  spiritual  form  of  ex- 
pression, but  leaving  the  meaning  the  same,  —  the  Tope  being  still 
essentially  a  Tomb. 

Combined  with  that  wonderful  appreciation  of  form  which  charac- 
terizes all  the  architectural  works  of  the  Turanians,  they  possessed 
an  extraordinary  passion  for  colored  decoration  and  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  the  harmony  of  colors.  They  used  throuirhout  the 
primitive  colors  in  all  their  elemental  crudeness ;  and  though  always 
brilliant,  are  never  vulgar,  and  are  guiltless  of  any  mistake  in 
harmony.     From  the  first  dawn  of  painting  in  Egypt  to  t\\ii  \tv§X 
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signboard  in  Constantinople  or  Canton,  it  is  always  the 
same  brilliancy  and  harmony  produced  by  the  simplest  means. 

In  sculpture  they  were  not  so  fortunate.  Having  no  explanatoiy 
literature  to  which  to  refer,  it  was  necessary  that  their  statues  shoull 
tell  their  whole  tale  themselves  ;  and  sculpture  does  not  lend  itsdf  to 
this  so  readily  as  painting.  With  them  it  is  not  sufficient  that  a  god 
should  be  colossal,  he  must  be  symbolical ;  he  must  have  more  anm 
and  legs  or  more  heads  than  common  men ;  he  must  have  wings  and 
attributes  of  power,  or  must  combine  the  strength  of  a  lion  or  a  ball 
with  the  intellect  of  humanity.  The  statue  must,  in  short,  tell  the 
whole  story  itself ;  and  where  this  is  attem})ted  the  result  can  only 
be  pleasing  to  the  narrow  faith  of  the  unreflecting  devotee.  So  tu 
from  being  able  to  express  more  than  humanity,  sculpture  must  attempt 
even  less  if  it  would  be  successful ;  but  this  of  course  rendered  H 
useless  for  the  purposes  to  which  the  Turanians  wished  to  apply  it. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  painting,  properly  so  called.  Thii 
never  can  attain  its  highest  developement  except  when  it  is  the 
exponent  of  phonetic  utterances.  In  Greek  the  painter  strove  only 
to  give  form  and  substance  to  the  more  purely  intellectual  creation 
of  the  poet,  and  could  consequently  dispense  with  all  but  the  highest 
elements  of  his  art.  In  Egypt  the  picture  was  all  in  all ;  it  had  no 
text  to  refer  to,  and  must  tell  the  whole  tale  with  all  its  adjuncts,  io 
simple  intelligible  j^rose,  or  be  illegible,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
the  story  is  told  with  a  clearness  that  charms  us  even  now.  It  is, 
however,  only  a  story ;  and,  like  everything  else  Turanian,  howevei 
great  or  wonderful,  its  greatness  and  its  wonder  are  of  a  lower  cla» 
and  less  intellectual  than  the  utterances  of  the  other  great  division 
of  the  human  family. 

We  have  scarcely  the  means  of  knowing  whether  any  Turaniai 
race  ever  successfully  cultivated  music  to  any  extent.  It  is  men 
than  ])robable  that  all  their  families  can  and  always  could  appreciati 
the  harmony  of  musical  intervals,  and  might  be  charmed  with  simple 
cadences;  but  it  is  nearly  certain  that  a  people  who  did  not  posses 
phonetic  j)oetry  could  never  rise  to  that  higher  class  of  onusic  which 
is  now  carried  to  such  a  pitch  of  ]KM-fection,  that  harmonic  combina> 
tions  almost  su])ply  the  ])lace  of  phonetic  ex])re8sion  and  influence  the 
feelings  and  j>assions  to  almost  the  same  extent.  j 

There  is  also  this  further  ])eculiarity  about  their  arts,  that  they 
seem  always  more  instinctive  than  intellectual,  and  consequently  are 
incapable  of  that  j)rogres8  which  <listinguishes  most  of  the  works  of 
man.     At  the  first  dawn  of  art  in  Egy]>t,  in  the  age  of  the  Pyramid  , 
builders,  all  the  arts  were  as  ])erfect  and   as  complete  as  they  were  ; 
when  the  count rv  fell  under   the  domination  of  the  Romans.     The 
earliest  works  in  China  are  as  perfect  —  in  some  respects  more  so—  ' 
as  those  of  to-day ;  and  in  Mexico,  so  soon  as  a  race  of  red  savages 
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led  a  country  so  densely  as  to  require  art  and  to  appreciate 
nificenee,  the  arts  sprang  up  among  them  with  as  much  per- 
lon,  we  may  fairly  assume,  as  they  would  have  attained  had  they 
I  practised  for  thousands  of  years  under  the  same  circumstances 
uninfluenced  by  foreigners.  It  is  even  more  startling  to  find  that 
arts  of  the  savages  who  inhabited  the  south  of  France,  on  the 
ts  of  the  glacial  period,  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Esquimaux 
be  present  day,  and  even  at  that  early  time  attained  a  degree  of 
'ection  which  is  startling,  and  could  hardly  be  surpassed  by  any 
pie  in  the  same  condition  of  life  at  the  present  day. 

Sciences. 

Fhere  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  people  occupying  so  low 
oeition  in  the  intellectual  scale  could  ever  cultivate  anything 
reaching  to  abstract  science,  and  there  is  no  proof  of  it  existing, 
iog,  however,  as  they  did,  on  the  verge  of  the  tropics,  in  the 
(t  beautiful  climates  of  the  world,  and  where  the  sky  is  generally 
me  and  unclouded,  it  was  impossible  but  that  they  should  become 
ome  extent  astronomers. 

[t  is  not  known  that  any  of  them  ever  formed  any  theory  to 
mnt  for  the  phenomena  they  observed,  but  they  seem  to  have 
ched  the  paths  of  the  planets,  to  have  recorded  eclipses,  and 
erally  to  have  noted  times  and  events  with  such  correctness  as 
)led  them  to  predict  their  return  with  very  considerable  pre- 
m;  but  here  their  science  stopped,  and  it  is  not  known  that  they 
'  attempted  any  other  of  the  multifarious  branches  of  modern 
tvledge. 

Ve  have  only  very  imperfect  means  of  knowing  what  their 
culture  was ;  but  it  seems  always  to  have  been  careful  when 
J  they  passed  from  the  shepherd  state,  though  whether  scientific 
lot  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  On  the  j»oint  of  artificial  irrigation  the 
mians  have  always  l>een  singularly  expert.  Wherever  you  follow 
r  traces,  the  existence  of  a  tunnel  is  almost  as  eertain  an  indica- 
of  their  pre-existence  as  that  of  a  tomb.  It  is  ainusinir,  as  it  is 
•uctive,  to  see  at  this  hour  an  Arab  Pacha  breaking  down  in  his 
nj»t  to  restore  the  irrigation  works  of  tlie  old  Pharaohs,  or  an 
lish  Engineer  officer  blundering  in  his  endeavors  to  coj^y  the 
L8  instinctivelv  performed  bv  a  Moirul,  or  a  Si»aniard  trvinir  to 
1  the  lakes  of  Mexico.  Buildinsr  and  irrigation  were  the  special 
nets  of  this  old  j)eoj)le,  and  the  practical  intellect  of  the  higher 
I  seems  hardly  yet  to  have  come  up  to  the  j)oint  where  these  arts 
i  left  by  the  early  Turanian  races,  while  the  ]»erfection  they  attained 
lem  18  the  more  singular  from  the  contrast  it  affords  to  what  thev 
or  rather,  did  not  do,  in  otiier  branches  of  art  or  science. 
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III.  — SEMITIC  RACES. 

From  the  extraordinary  influence  the  Semitic  races  have  hall 
the  religious  develoj^ment  of  mankind,  we  are  apt  to  consider  thoi^ 
politically  more  imj)ortant  than  they  really  ever  were.     At  no 
of  their  history  do  they  seem  to  have  numbered  more  than  twentj^ 
thirty  millions  of  souls.    The  principal  locality  in  which  they  dev< 
themselves  was  the  small  track  of  country  between  the  Tigris, 
Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea ;  but  they  also  existed  as  a  8e| 
race  in  Abyssinia,  and  extended  their  colonies  along  the  noi 
coast  of  Africa.      Their  intellectual  development  has  been  in  all 
so  superior  to  that  of  the  Turanian  races,  that  they  have  subdued 
mentally  wherever  they  came  in  contact  with  them ;   and  noU 
standing  their  limited  geographical  extension,  they  have  iuflaei 
the  intellect  of  the  Aryan  tribes  to  a  greater  extent  than  almost  any{ 
their  own  congeners. 

If  anj-thing  were  required  to  justify  the  ethnographer  in  ti 
the  various  families  of  mankind  as  distinct  and  separate  varieties, i 
would  be  the  study  of  the  liistory  of  the  Semitic  race.     What 
were  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  that  they  are  at  the  present  day.    A 
section  of  them  sojourned  in  Egypt,  among  people  of  a  different 
and  they  came  out  as  unmixed  as  oil  would  do  that  is  floated  on  wa 
For  the  last  two  thousand  years  they  have  dwelt  dispersed  among 
Gentiles,  without  a  nationality,  almost  without  a  common  lanj 
yet  they  remain  the  same  in  feature,  the  same  in  intellectual  devel 
ment  and  feeling,  tliey  exliibit  the  same  undying  repugnance  to 
except  those  of  tlieir  own  blood,  which  characterized  the  Arab  and 
Jew  when  we  first  recognize  their  names  in  history.     So  unchan^ 
are  they  in  this  resj)ect,  that  it  seems  in  vain  to  try  to  calculate 
long  this  peoj»le  must  have  lived  by  themselves,  separated  from  ot 
races,  that  thev  should  have  thus  acquired  that  distinctive  fixity 
character  nothing  can  alter  or  obliterate,  and  which  is  perhaps  ei 
more  wonderful  intellectually  than  are  the  woolly  hair  and  physicilj 
characteristics  of  the  negro,  though  not  so  obvious  to  the  superfioJ 
observer. 

Religioic. 

From  the  circumstance  of  our  jwssessing  a  complete  series  of  tl»l 
religious  literature  of  the  Semitic  race,  exten<ling  over  the  two  thoiisainl 
years  which  ela[)sed  between  Moses  and  Mahomet,  we  are  enabled  to 
8)»eak  on  this  ])oint  with  more  precision  than  we  can  regarding  tht 
doctrines  of  almost  any  other  j>eo])le. 

The  great  and  distinguishing  tenet  of  this  race  when  pure  is  snf 
always  seems  to  have  been  the  unity  of  God,  and  his  not  being  bornrf^ 
man.     Unlike  the  gods  of  the  Turanians,  their  Deity  never  was  mUi' 
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igned  or  lived  on  earth,  but  was  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of 
erse,  living  before  all  time,  and  extending  beyond  all  space ; 
t  must  be  confessed  they  have  not  always  expressed  this  idea 

purity  and  distinctness  which  might  be  desired, 
uncertain  how  far  they  adhered  to  this  purity  of  belief  in 
where  they  were  more  mixed  up  with  other  races  than  they 
er  been  before  or  since.     In  Syria,  where  they  were  super- 

upon  and  mixed  with  a  people  of  Turanian  origin,  they 
ally  worshipped  stones  &nd  groves,  serpents,  and  even  bulls ; 
'  inevitably  oscillated  back  to  the  true  faith  and  retained  it  to 
In  Arabia,  after  they  became  dominant,  they  cast  off  their 
n  idolatries,  and  rallied  as  one  man  to  the  watchword  of  their 
There  is  no  God  but  God,"  expressed  with  a  clearness  that 
can  obscure,  and  clung  to  it  with  a  tenacity  that  nothing 
ake  or  change.  Since  then  they  have  never  represented  God 
and  hardly  ever  looked  upon  Him  as  actuated  by  the  feelings 
inity. 

i^hannel  of  communication  between  God  and  man  has  always 
th  all  the  Semitic  races,  by  means  of  prophecy.  Prophets  are 
are  inspired,  by  God,  to  communicate  His  will  to  man,  to  pro- 
[is  laws,  and  sometimes  to  foretell  events ;  but  in  all  instances 
losing  their  character  as  men,  or  becoming  more  than  mes- 
for  the  special  service  for  which  they  are  sent. 
I  the  Jews,  but  with  them  only,  does  there  seem  to  have  been 
caste  set  aside  for  the  special  service  of  God ;  not  selected 
the  people,  as  would  have  been  the  case  with  the  casteless 
as,  but  deriving  their  sanctity  from  descent,  as  would  have 
?  case  with  the  Aryans ;  still  they  differed  from  the  Aryan 
jn  inasmuch  as  the  Levites  always  retained  the  characteristics 
►e,  and  never  approached  the  form  of  an  aristocracy.  They 
•efore  l)e  considered  ethnographically  as  an  intermediate  insti- 
»artaking  of  the  characteristics  of  the  other  two  races. 
)ne  |K)int  in  which  the  Semitic  form  of  religion  seems  to  come 
ct  with  the  Turanian  is  that  of  sacrifice  —  human,  in  earlv 
^rhaps,  oven  till  the  time  of  Abraham,  but  afterwards  only 

and  sheep  and  goats  in  hecatombs ;  and  this  apparently 
•ng  the  Arabs,  but  only  with  the  Jews  and  tlie  less  jmre 
!ins. 

their  having  no  human  gods  they  avoided  all  the  palatial 
or  ceremonial  forms  of  idolatrous  worship.  Strictly  speaking, 
•e  no  temples.  There  was  one  holy  place  in  the  old  world, 
of  Zion  at  Jerusalem,  and  one  in  the  new  disj»ensation,  the 
t  Mecca.  Solomon,  it  is  true,  adorned  the  first  to  an  extent 
*  consonant  with  the  true  feeling  of  his  race,  but  the  Kanba 
in  its  primitive  insignificance ;  and  neither  of  these  tvi\wv\vi^ 
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either  then  or  now,  derive  their  sanctity  from  the  buildings.  Theyi 
the  spots  where  God's  prophets  stood  and  communicated  HiswiDi 
man.     It  is  true  that  in  after  ages  a  lioman  Tetrarch  and  a  Ti 
Sultan  surrounded  these  two  Semitic  c^lls  with  courts  and  cloi 
which  made  them  wonders  of  magniiicence  in  the  cities  where 
existed ;  but  this  does  not  afPect  the  conchision  that  no  Semitic 
ever  erected  a  durable  building,  or  even  thought  of  possessing 
than  one  temple  at  a  time,  or  cared  to  emulate  the  splendor  of 
temple-palaces  of  the  Turanians. 

Government. 

Although  no  Semitic  race  was  ever  quite  republican,  which  ii^ 
purely  Aryan  characteristic,  they  never  sank  under  such  an  unrail 
despotism  as  is  generally  found  among  the  Turanians.    When  in 
nuclei,  their  form  of  government  is  what  is  generally  called  patriai 
the  chief  being  neither  necessarily  hereditary,  nor  necessarily  eh 
but  attaining  his  leadership  j)artly  by  the  influence  due  to  age 
wisdom,  or  to  virtue,  partly  to  the  merits  of  his  connections,  and 
times  of  his  ancestors ;  but  never  wholly  to  the  latter  without 
reference  at  least  to  the  former. 

In  larger  aggregations  the  difficulty  of  selection  made  the  chiefsl 
more  generally  hereditary ;  but  even  then  the  power  of  the  King 
always  controlled  by  the  authority  of  the  written  law,  and  never 
into  the  pure  <les]><)tisni  of  tlie  Turanians.     With  the  Jews,  too, 
sacred   caste  of    the  Levites  always  had   considerable   influence 
checking  any  excesses  of  kingly  power;  but  more  was  due  in 
respect  to  their  ]>oouliar  institution  of  prophets,  who,  protected  by 
sacredness  of  their  office,  at  all  times  dared  to  act  the  part  of  tribr 
of  the  peo])le,  and  to  rebuke  with  authority  any  attempt  on  the 
of  the  King  to  step  beyond  the  limits  of  the  constitution. 

Morals. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  in  the  morals  of  the  Semitii 
races  is  the  iTn])rovenient  in  the  ])osition  of  woman,  and  the  attempt 
to  elevate  her  in  the  scale  of  existence.  If  not  .absolutely  monogami«ij 
there  is  among  the  .Tews,  and  among  the  Arabic  races  where  tberj 
are  ])ure,  a  strong  tendency  in  this  direction  ;  and  but  for  the  example^ 
of  those  nations  among  whom  they  were  placed,  they  might  havegon*^ 
further  in  this  direction,  and  the  dignity  of  mankind  have  been  pr> 
j)ortionately  improved. 

Their  worst  faults  arise  from  their  segregation  from  the  rest  d 
mankind.  With  them  war  atrainst  all  but  those  of  their  own  race il 
an  obligation  and  a  pleasure,  and  it  is  carried  on  with  a  relenttefl 
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rruelty  which  knows  no  pity.  To  smite  root  and  branch,  to  murder 
nen,  women,  and  children,  is  a  duty  which  admits  of  no  hesitation, 
ind  has  stained  the  character  of  the  Semites  in  all  ages.  Against  this 
mist  be  placed  the  fact  that  they  are  patriotic  beyond  all  other  races, 
ind  steadfast  in  their  faith  as  no  other  people  have  ever  been ;  and 
imong  themselves  they  have  been  tempered  to  kindness  and  charity 
>y  the  sufferings  they  have  had  to  bear,  because  of  their  uncompro- 
nising  hatred  and  repugnance  to  all  their  fellow-men. 

This  isolation  has  had  the  further  effect  of  making  them  singularly 
ipathetic  to  all  that  most  interests  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 
What  their  God  has  revealed  to  them  through  his  prophets  suffices  for 
:hem.  "God  is  great,"  is  a  sufficient  explanation  with  them  for  all  the 
ii"on<ler8  of  science.  "God  wills  it,"  solves  all  the  complex  problems 
>f  the  moral  government  of  the  world.  If  not  such  absolute  fatalists 
IS  the  Turanians,  they  equally  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of 
thinking  for  themselves,  or  of  applying  their  independent  reason  to 
:he  great  problems  of  human  knowledge.  They  may  escape  by  this 
from  many  aberrations  that  trouble  more  active  minds,  but  their  vir- 
:ues  at  best  can  be  but  negative,  and  their  vices  unredeemed  by  the 
ligher  aspirations  that  sometimes  half  ennoble  even  crime. 


Literature. 

In  this  again  we  have  an  immense  advance  above  all  the  Turanian 
raet*s.  Xo  Semitic  people  ever  used  a  hieroglyph  or  mere  symbol,  or 
were  content  to  trust  to  memory  onl  v.  Everv where  and  at  all  times  — 
so  far  as  we  know  —  they  used  an  alphabet  of  more  or  less  complicated 
fonii.  Whether  they  invented  this  mode  of  notation  or  not  is  still 
unknown,  but  its  use  by  them  is  certain ;  and  the  consequence  is  that 
tht-y  [K)ssess,  if  not  the  oldest.  Jit  least  one  of  the  very  oldest  literatures 
of  tilt'  world.  History  with  them  is  no  Ioniser  a  mere  record  of  names 
aii'l  titles,  ]»ut  a  chronicle  of  events,  and  with  the  moral  generally 
eli<-itcd.  The  story  and  the  rliapsody  take  their  places  side  by  side, 
the  preaching  and  the  parable  are  use<l  to  convey  their  lessons  to  the 
wurld.  If  they  had  not  the  Epos  and  the  Drama,  they  had  lyric  j)oetry 
of  a  beauty  and  a  ]>athos  which  has  hardly  ever  been  surpassed. 

It  was  this  possession  of  an  alphabet,  conjoinetl  with  the  sublimity 
of  their  monotheistic  creed,  that  gave  these  r«aces  the  only  superiority 
t<»  which  they  have  attained.  It  is  this  which  has  i*nable<l  them  to 
kei'p  themselves  pure  and  undetiled  in  all  the  catastrophes  to  which 
thfv  have  been  exjK>sed,  and  that  still  enables  their  literature  an<l 
their  creed  to  exert  an  influence  over  almost  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  even  in  times  when  the  people  themselves  have  been  held  in 
inost  supreme  contempt. 
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Arts. 

It  may  have  been  partly  in  consequence  of  their  love  of  phi 
literature,  and  partly  in  order  to  keep  themselves  distinct  from 
great  builders,  the  Turanians,  that  the  Semitic  races  never  eree 
building  worthy  of  the  name ;  neither  at  Jerusalem,  nor  at  Ty 
Sidon,  nor  at  Carthage,  is  there  any  vestige  of  Semitic  Archit» 
Art.  Xot  that  these  have  perished,  but  because  they  never  ei 
When  Solomon  jiroposed  to  build  a  temple  at  Jerusalem,  thongli 
externally,  and  hardly  so  large  as  an  ordinary  parish  church,  b 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  some  Turanian  people  to  do  it  for  bin 
by  a  dis])lay  of  gold  and  silver  and  brass  ornaments  to  make  u 
the  architectural  forms  he  knew  not  how  to  apply. 

In  Assyria  we  have  j)alace8  of  dynasties  more  or  les8  p 
Semitic,  splendid  enough,  but  of  wood  and  sunburnt  bricks,  and 
preserved  to  our  knowledge  from  the  accident  of  their  having 
so  clumsily  built  as  to  bury  themselves  and  their  wainscot  sIj 
their  own  ruins.  Though  half  the  people  were  probably  of  Tur 
origin,  their  temples  seem  to  have  been  external  and  unimportai 
SeiuKuherib  and  others  learnt  the  art  of  using  stone  from  the 
tians,  as  the  Syrians  did  afterwards  from  the  Romans.  Duriii 
domination  of  the  last-named  people  we  have  the  temples  of  Pa 
and  Baalboc,  oi  Jerusalem  and  Petra:  everywhere  an  art  < 
utmost  s])U*ndor,  but  witli  no  trace  of  Semitic  feeling  or  S 
taste  in  any  part,  or  in  any  detail. 

The  Jfwish  worship  being  neither  ancestral,  nor  the  bodies  o 
dead  beinu:  lu'ld  in  s])ecial  reverence,  they  had  no  tombs  woi 
the  name.  They  buried  the  ]>o(lies  of  their  j>atriarchs  «and  kiiu 
<'are,  and  knew  where  they  were  laid  ;  but  not  until  after  the 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity  did  they  either  worship  there,  o 
the  spot  witli  any  arehiteetural  forms,  though  after  that  epoch  ^ 
abundant  traces  of  a  tendency  towanls  that  esj^ecial  form  of  Ti 
idolatrv.  But  even  then  tlie  a«lorninent  of  their  tombs  with 
tectural  magnificence  cannot  be  traced  back  to  an  earlier  peri< 
the  time  of  the  l^)Inans;  and  all  that  we  find  marked  with  s] 
of  this  class  was  the  work  of  that  peo])le,  and  stamped  wit 
peculiar  forms  of  Art. 

Painting  and  sculpture  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  th« 
because  they  were  Turanian  arts,  and  because  their  practice 
lead  the  ]»eo]>le  to  itlolatry,  so  that  these  nowhere  existed:  tho 
cannot  undei*stan<l  a  j)eo|>le  with  any  mixture  of  Turanian  bla 
had  not  an  eve  for  color,  an<l  a  feelinij:  for  beautv  of  form,  ir 
at  least .  Music  alone  was  therefore  the  one  U'sthetic  art  of  the  » 
races,  and,  wedded  to  the  Ivric  verse,  seems  to  have  influence 
feelings  and  excited  their  passions  t*)  an  extent  unknown   t< 
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M18 ;  but  to  posterity  it  cannot  supply  tlie  place  of  the  more  per- 
lent  arts,  whose  absence  is  so  much  felt  in  attempting  to  realize 
feelings  or  aspirations  of  a  people  like  this.^ 
\b  regards  »^hc  useful  arts,  the  Semites  were  always  more  pastoral 
I  agricultural,  and  have  not  left  in  the  countries  they  inhabited 
traces  of  such  hydraulic  works  as  the  earlier  races  executed ;  but 
ommerce  thev  excelled  all  nations.  The  Jews  —  from  their  inland 
ation,  cut  off  from  all  access  to  the  sea  —  could  not  do  much  in 
^ign  trade ;  but  they  always  kept  up  their  intercourse  with  Assyria. 
i  Phoenicians  traded  backwards  and  forwards  with  every  part  of 
Mediterranean,  and  first  opened  out  a  knowledge  of  the  Atlantic ; 
the  Arabs  first  commenced,  and  for  long  afterwards  alone  carried 
the  trade  with  India.  From  the  earliest  dawn  of  history  to  the 
sent  hour,  commerce  has  been  the  art  which  the  Semitic  nations 
e  cultivated  with  the  greatest  assiduity,  and  in  which  they  con- 
aently  have  attained  the  greatest,  and  an  unsurpassed  success, 
[n  Asia  and  in  Africa  at  tlie  present  day,  all  the  native  trade  is 
•ied  on  by  Arabs ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  the  mone- 
r  transactions  of  the  rest  of  the  world  are  practically  managed  by 
descendants  of  those  who,  one  thousand  years  before  Christ,  traded 
a  Eziongeber  to  Ophir. 

Sciences. 

Vlthongh,  as  before  mentioned,  Astronomy  was  cultivated  with 
(iderable  success  both  in  Egypt  and  Chaldea,  among  the  more 
emplative  Turanians,  nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  the 
Fences  to  celestial  events,  either  in  the  Bible  or  the  Koran,  both 
anng  an  entire  ignorance  of  even  the  elements  of  astronomical 
ice ;  and  we  have  no  proof  that  the  Phcenicians  were  at  all  wiser 
I  their  neighbors  in  this  respect. 

Tie  Semitic  races  seem  always  to  have  been  of  too  |K)etical  a 
peranient  to  excel  in  mathematics  or  the  mechanical  sciences.  If 
B  18  one  branch  of  scientific  knowledge  which  they  may  be  sus- 
ed  of  having  cultivated  with  success,  it  is  the  group  of  natural 
ices.     A  love  of  nature  seems  always  to  have  j prevailed  with  them, 


KM  round  the  shores  of  the  M(m!I-  ments,  and  architectural  displays  at 
lean  are  found  the  traces  of  an  art  Cartha«;(S  and  all  over  Northern  Africa, 
1  has  hitherto  heen  a  stumblinL;-  which  however  an*  not  Roman.  In 
to  antiquarians.  E^-ptian  car-  ■  short,  a  ro]t\\uii  art  <ujmethin^  like  our 
kMandomamentsin  Assyria,  which  •  own.  imitHtins;  *'vcrythinc«  understand- 
oi  Egyptian:  sarcophagi  at  Tyre.  (  ini:  nothing.  I  ain  indet)ted  to  my 
^jpCian  form,  but  with  Phtenician  frieml  Mr.  Franks  for  the  suirtrestion 
pUons,  and  made  for  Tyrian  kinf;H:  that  all  this  art  maybe  Phrjcnician,  in 
i  ornaments  in  Syria.'  wliich  an*  other  words,  Semitic,  and  I  believe  he 
^reek;  Roman  frescoes  or  oma- 1  is  ritrht. 
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and  they  may  have  known  "  the  trees,  from  the  cedar  which  is  in 
Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall,  and  the  names 
of  all  the  beasts,  and  the  fowls,  and  the  cree])ing  things,  and  tlie 
fishes ; "  but  beyond  this  we  know  of  nothing  that  can  be  dignified  by 
the  name  of  science  among  the  Semitic  races.  They  more  tlian  made 
up  however  for  their  deficient  knowledge  of  the  exact  sciences  by  the 
depth  of  their  insight  into  the  springs  of  human  action,  and  the 
sagacity  of  their  proverbial  philosophy  ;  and,  more  than  even  this,  by 
that  wonderful  system  of  Theology  before  which  all  the  Aryan  race* 
of  the  world  and  many  of  the  Turanian  bow  at  the  present  hour,  and 
acknowledge  it  as  the  basis  of  their  faith  and  the  source  of  all  thdr 
religious  aspirations. 

IV.  — CELTIC. 

It  is  extremely  difllcult  to  write  anything  very  precise  or  veiy 
satisfactory  regarding  the  Celtic  races,  for  the  simple  reason  that, 
within  the  limits  of  our  historic  knowledge,  they  never  lived  sufiicientlj 
long  apart  from  other  races  to  develoj)  a  distinct  form  of  nationality, 
or  to  create  either  a  literature  or  a  jwlity  by  which  they  couki  be 
certainly  recognized.  In  this  respect  they  form  the  most  marked 
contrast  with  the  Semitic  races.  Instead  of  wrapping  themselves  up 
within  the  bounds  of  the  most  narrow  exclusiveness,  the  Celt  even^ 
where  mixed  freely  with  the  people  among  whom  he  settled,  and 
adopted  their  manners  and  customs  with  a  carelessness  that  ii 
startling;  while  at  the  same  time  he  retained  the  principal 
acteristics  of  his  race  through  every  change  of  circumstance 
clime. 

Almost  the  only  thing  that  can  be   predicated    of    them 
certainty  is,  that  they  were  either  the  last  vraye  of  the  Turanians,  or^ 
if  another  nomenclature  is  preferred,  the  first  wave  of  the  Aryi 
who,  migrating  westward  from  their  parent  seat  in  Asia,  displa 
the  original  and  more  purely  Turanian  tribes  who  occu])ied  Euro] 
before  the  dawn  of  history.     But,  in  doing  this,  they  seem  to  ha' 
mixed  themselves  so  completely  with  the  races  they  were  supplantii 
that  it  is  extremely  diflScult  to  say  now  where  one  begins  or  where 
other  ends. 

We  find  their  remains  in  Asia  Minor,  whence  Ethnologists 
that  they  can  trace  a  southern  migration  along  the  northern  coart 
Africa,  across  the   Straits  of  Gibraltar,  into  Spain,  and  thence 
Ireland.     A  more  certain  and  more  important  migration,  howi 
crossed  the  Bosphorus,  and  following  the  valley  of  the  Danube, 
one  branch  into  Italy,  where  they  penetrated  as  far  south  as  R 
while  the   main   body  settled    in   and  occupied  Gaul  and  Be 
whence  they  peoj»led  Britain,  and  may  have  met  the  southern  coloni 
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Celtic  Island  of  the  west.  From  this  they  are  now  migrating, 
[lowing  the  course  of  the  sun,  to  carry  to  the  New  World  the 
brilliant  thoughtlessness  which  has  so  thoroughly  leavened  all 
jarts  of  the  Old  in  which  they  have  settled,  and  which  so  sorely 
\  the  purer  but  more  matter-of-fact  Aryan  tribes  with  which 
ave  come  in  contact. 

Reugion. 

aay  appear  like  a  hard  saying,  but  it  seems  nevertheless  to  be 

0  assert  that  no  purely  Celtic  race  ever  rose  to  a  j)erfect  con- 

1  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  It  may  be  that  they  only 
red  this  from  the  Turanians  who  preceded  them  ;  but  whether 
ve  or  innate,  their  Theology  admits  of  Kings  and  Queens  of 
n  who  were  mortals  on  earth.  They  possess  hosts  of  saints 
igels,  and  a  whole  hierarchy  of  heavenly  j)owers  of  various 
8,  to  whom  the  Celt  turns  with  as  confiding  hope  and  as  earnest 

as  ever  Turanian  did  to  the  gods  of  his  Pantheon.  If  he  does 
rerence  the  bodies  of  the  departed  as  the  Egyptian  or  Chinese, 
east  adopts  the  Buddhist  veneration  for  relics,  and  attaches  far 
nii>ortance  to  funereal  rites  than  was  ever  done  by  any  tribe  of 
s. 

J  Celt  is  as  completely  the  slave  of  a  casteless  i)riesthood  as 
uranian  Buddhist  was,  and  loves  to  separate  it  from  the  rest 
ikind,  as  representing  on  earth  the  hierarchy  in  heaven,  to 

according  to  the  Celtic  creed,  all  may  hope  to  succeed  by 
<;  of  their  i)eculiar  virtues. 

this  may  be  added,  that  his  teraj)les  are  as  splendid,  his  cere- 
9  as  gorgeous,  and  the  formula  as  unmeaning  as  any  that  ever 

the  banks  of  the  Nile,  or  astonished  tlie  wanderer  in  the  val- 

Thibet  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean. 

Government. 

3  still  more  difficult  to  speak  of  the  Celtic  form  of  government, 
kingdom  of  this  people  ever  existed  by  itself  for  any  li'n«^th  of 
and  none,  indeed,  it  may  be  suspected,  could  long  hold  toirether. 
r,  however,  be  safely  asserted  that  no  rej)ublican  forms  are 
e  with  a  Celtic  people,  and  no  nnmicipal  institutions  cvit 
led  among  them.  The  only  form,  lliereforo,  we  know  of  as 
irly  theirs,  is  des]>otism ;  not  necessarily  personal,  but  ronderiMl 
atic  by  centralized  bureaucratic  organizations,  and  tempered 
H  in  those  States  which  have  reached  any  <legree  of  stability 
lization. 

;hing  but  a  strong  centralized  despotism  can  long  co-exist  with 
»le  too  impatient  to  submit  to  the  sacritices  and  siiU-di^wveX 
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inherent  in  all  attenij)ts  at  self-government,  and  too  excitable  to  be 
controlled,  except  l>y  the  will  of  tlie  strongest,  though  it  may  alro  be 
the  least  scrupulous  among  them. 

When  in  small  bodies  they  are  always  governed  by  a  chief,  gene- 
rally hereditary,  but  always  absolute ;  who  is  looked  up  to  with  awe, 
and  obeyed  with  a  reverence  that  is  unintelligible  to  the  more  inde- 
pendent races  of  mankind. 

With  such  institutions,  of  course,  a  real  aristocracy  is  impossible; 
and  the  restraints  of  caste  must  always  have  been  felt  to  be  intolera- 
ble. "  La  carriere  ouverte  aux  talens,"  is  their  boast ;  though  not  to 
the  same  extent  as  with  the  Turanians ;  and  the  selfish  gratification 
of  individual  ambition  is  consequently  always  preferred  with  them  to 
the  more  sober  benefit  of  tlie  general  advancement  of  the  community. 

Morals. 

If  the  Celts  never  were  either  polygamic  or  polyandric,  they  cer- 
tainly always  retained  very  lax  ideas  with  regard  to  the  marriage- 
vow,  and  never  looked  on  woman's  mission  as  anj'thing  higher  than 
to  minister  to  their  sensual  gratification.  With  them  the  woman  that 
fulfils  this  (quality  best  always  commands  their  admiration  most. 
Beauty  can  do  no  wrong — but  without  beauty  woman  can  hardly 
rise  above  the  level  of  the  common  herd. 

The  ruling  ])assion  in  the  mind  of  the  Celt  is  war.  Not  like  the 
exclusive,  intolerant  Semite,  a  war  of  extennination  or  of  proselytisra, 
but  war  from  jnire  "gaiet6  de  ccDur"  and  love  of  glory.  No  Celt 
fears  to  die  if  his  deatli  can  gain  fame  or  add  to  the  stock  of  his 
countrv's  irlorv ;  nor  in  a  private  ficrht  does  he  fear  death  or  feel  the 
pain  of  a  broken  head,  if  he  has  had  a  chance  of  shooting  through 
the  heart  or  cracking  the  skull  of  his  best  friend  at  the  same  time. 
The  Celt's  love  of  excitement  leads  him  frequently  into  excesses,  and 
to  a  disregard  of  truth  and  the  virtues  belonging  to  daily  life,  which 
are  what  really  dignify  mankind ;  but  his  love  of  glory  and  of  bis 
country  often  <;o  far  to  redeem  these  deficiencies,  and  spread  a  halo 
over  even  his  worst  faults,  which  renders  it  frequently  difficult  to 
blame  what  we  feel  in  soberness  we  ought  to  condemn. 

Literature. 

If  love  and  war  are  the  parents  of  song,  the  bard  and  the  tronbadoor 
ouirht  to  have  left  us  a  le<racv  of  verse  that  would  have  filled  the 
libraries  of  Europe ;  and  so  they  probably  would  had  not  the  original 
Celt  been  too  illiterate  to  care  to  record  the  expressions  of  his  feelings. 
As  it  is,  nine-tenths  of  the  lyric  literature  of  Europe  is  of  Celtic  origiou 
The  Epos  and  the  Drama  may  belong  to  the  Aryan ;  but  in  the  art  <rf 
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g  mnsic  to  immortal  verse,  and  pouring  forth  a  passionate 
ee  in  a  few  but  beaatifol  words,  the  Celtic  is  only  equalled  by 
litic  race. 

T  remaining  literature  is  of  such  modem  growth,  and  was  so 
y  copied  from  what  had  preceded  it,  or  so  influenced  by  the 
porary  effusions  of  other  people,  that  it  is  impossible  accurately 
iminate  what  is  due  to  race  and  what  to  circumstances.  All 
n  safely  be  said  is,  that  Celtic  literature  is  always  more  epi- 
itic,  more  brilliant,  and  more  daring  than  that  of  the  sober 

but  its  coruscations  neither  light  to  so  great  a  depth,  nor  last 
as  less  dazzling  productions  might  do.  They  may  be  the  most 
i,  but  they  certainly  do  not  belong  to  the  highest  class  of 

effort ;  nor  is  their  effect  on  the  destiny  of  man  likely  to  be 
lanent. 

Arts. 

true  glory  of  the  Celt  in  Europe  is  his  artistic  eminence.  It 
^ys  not  too  much  to  assert  that  without  his  intervention  we 
not  have  possessed  in  modern  times  a  church  worthy  of  admi- 
or  a  picture  or  a  statue  we  could  look  at  without  shame, 
leir  arts,  too, — either  from  their  higher  status,  or  from  their 
are  with  Arj'ans, —  we  escaj>e  the  instinctive  fixity  which  makes 
\  of  the  pure  Turanian  as  unprogressive  as  the  works  of  birds 
eavers.  Restless  intellectual  progress  characterizes  everything 
?rform  ;  and  had  their  arts  not  been  nipped  in  the  bud  by 
stances  over  which  they  had  no  control,  we  might  have  seen 
Ing  that  would  have  shamed  even  Greece  and  wholly  eclipsed 
\  of  Rome. 

y  have  not,  it  is  true,  that  instinctive  knowledge  of  color 
listinguishes  the  Turanian,  nor  have  they  been  able  to  give  to 
:hat  intellectual  culture  which  has  been  elaborated  bv  the 
;  but  in  the  middle  path  between  the  two  they  excel  both. 
•e  far  better  musicians  than  the  former,  and  far  better  colorists 
le  last-named  races ;  but  in  modern  Europe  Architecture  is 
illy  their  own.  Where  their  influence  was  strongest,  there 
!Cture  was  most  perfect;  as  they  <lecayo<l,  or  as  the  Aryan 
;e  prevailed,  the  art  first  languished,  and  then  died. 
T  quasi-Turanian  theoloiry  re<juire<l  Teni]»les  almost  as  irrand 
e  of  the  Copts  or  Taniuls;  and,  like  them,  they  sought  to 
;ho8e  who  had  been  mortals  by  sj>lendor  which  mortals  are 
1  to  be  pleased  with ;  and  the  i>onip  of  their  worship  always 
ed  that  with  which  thev  honored  their  Kintrs.  Even  more 
able  than  this  is  the  fact  that  thev  could  and  did  build  Tombs 
a  Turanian  mi$rht  have  envied,  not  for  their  size  but  for  tU^« 
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art,  and  even  now  can  adorn  their  cemeteries  with  monuments  whidi 
are  not  ridiculous. 

When  a  people  are  so  mixed  up  with  other  races  as  the  Celts  are 
in  Europe, —  frequently  so  fused  as  to  be  undistingiiishable, — it  is 
ahnost  inipossil>le  to  speak  with  precision  with  regard  either  to  their 
arts  or  influence.  It  must  in  consequence  be  safer  to  assert  that  where 
no  Celtic  blood  existed  there  no  real  art  is  found  ;  thout^h  it  is  pe^ 
haps  equally  true  to  assert  that  not  only  Architecture,  but  Painting 
and  Sculj)ture,  have  been  patronized,  and  have  flourished  in  the  exact 
ratio  in  which  Celtic  blood  is  found  prevailing  in  any  people  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  has  died  out  as  Aryan  influence  prevails,  in  spite  of  their 
methodical  efforts  to  indoctrinate  themselves  with  what  must  be 
the  spontaneous  impulse  of  genius,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  value. 

Sciences. 

Of  their  sciences  we  know  nothing  till  they  were  so  steeped  in 
the  civilization  of  older  races  that  originality  was  hopeless.  Still,  in 
the  stages  through  which  the  intellect  of  Europe  has  yet  passed,  they 
have  played  their  j/art  with  brilliancy.  But  now  that  knowledge  is 
assuming  a  higher  and  more  prosaic  phase,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
deductive  l)rilliancy  of  the  Celtic  mind  can  Jivail  anj-thing  against  the 
inductive  sobriety  of  the  Aryan.  So  long  as  metaphysics  were  science, 
and  science  was  theory,  the  peculiar  fonn  of  the  Celtic  mind  was 
singularly  well  ada))ted  lo  see  through  sophistry  and  to  guess  the 
direction  in  which  truth  might  lie.  But  now  that  we  have  onlv  to 
question  nature,  to  classify  her  answers,  and  patiently  to  record  results, 
its  mission  soetns  to  have  passed  away.  Truth  in  all  its  majesty,  and 
Nature  in  all  her  greatness,  must  now  take  the  place  of  speculation, 
with  its  cleverness,  and  man's  ideas  of  what  might  or  should  be,  must 
be  supplanted  by  the  knowledge  of  God's  works  as  they  exist  and  the 
contemplation  of  the  eternal  grandeur  of  the  universe  which  we  see 
around  us. 

Though  these  are  the  highest,  they  are  at  the  same  time  the  most 
sober  functions  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  while  conferring  the  greatest  ] 
and  most  lasting  benefit,  not  only  on  the  individual  who  practises 
them,  but  also  on  the  human  race,  they   are  neither  calculated  to 
gratify  persotial  vanity,  nor  to  reward  individual  ambition. 

Such  jMirsuits  are  not,  therefore,  of  a  nature  to  attract  or  interest 
the  Celtic  races,  but  must  be  left  to  those  who  are  content  to  sink 
their  personality  in  seeking  the  advantage  of  the  common  weal. 

v.— AH  Y  AN. 

According  to  their  own  chronology,  it  seems  to  have  been  about 
the  year  8101  b.c.  that  the  Aryans  crossed  the  Indus  and  settled  them* 
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•elves  in  the  country  between  that  river  and  the  Jumna,  since  known 
among  themselves  as  Arya  Varta,  or  the  Country  of  the  Just,  for  all 
•ucceediug  ages. 

More  than  a  thousand  years  afterwards  we  find  them,  in  the 
age  of  the  Ramayana,  occupying  all  the  country  north  of  the 
Vindya  range,  and  attempting  the  conquest  of  the  southern  country, 
—  then,  as  now,  occupied  by  Turanians,  —  and  penetrating  as  far  as 
Cevlon. 

m 

Eight  hundred  years  later  we  see  them  in  the  Mahabharata,  having 
lost  much  of  their  purity  of  blood,  and  adopting  many  of  the  customs 
and  much  of  the  faith  of  the  |>eople  they  were  settled  amongst;  and 
three  centuries  before  Christ  we  find  they  had  so  far  degenerated  as  to 
accept,  almost  without  a  struggle,  the  religion  of  Buddha;  which, 
though  no  doubt  a  reform,  and  an  important  one,  on  the  Anthropic 
dix'trines  of  the  pure  Turanians,  was  still  essentially  a  faith  of  a 
Turanian  people;  congenial  to  tliem,  and  to  them  only. 

Ten  centuries  after  Christ,  when  the  Moslems  came  in  contact  with 
India,  the  Aryan  was  a  myth.  The  religion  of  the  earlier  people  was 
everywhere  supreme,  and  with  only  a  nominal  thread  of  Aryanism 
running  through  the  whole,  just  sufficient  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
prior  existence  of  a  purer  faith,  but  not  sufficient  to  leaven  the  mass 
to  any  api)reciable  extent. 

The  fate  of  the  western  Aryans  differed  essentially  from  that  of 
tliose  wlio  wandered  eastward.  Theoretically  we  ought  to  assume, 
from  their  less  complex  language  and  less  pure  faith,  that  they  were 
au  earlier  i^tfslioot ;  but  it  may  be  that  in  the  forests  of  Europe  they 
li»st  for  a  while  the  civilized  forms  which  the  happier  climate  of  Arya 
Varta  enabled  the  others  to  retain  ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  contact  with 
the  more  nearly  equal  Celtic  races  had  mixed  the  language  and  the 
faith  of  the  Western  races  before  they  had  the  opportunity  or  the 
leisure  to  record  the  knowledge  they  brought  with  them. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  they  first  apj)ear  ]>rominently  in  the  western 
World  in  Greece,  where,  by  a  fortunate  union  with  the  Pelasgi,  a  people 
ajiparently  of  Turanian  race,  they  produced  a  civilization  not  purely 
Aryan,  and  somewhat  evanescent  in  its  character,  but  more  brilliant, 
wliile  it  lasted,  than  anything  the  world  had  seen  before,  and,  in  certain 
n-spects,  more  beautiful  than  anything  that  has  illumined  it  since 
their  time. 

They  next  sprang  forth  in  Rome,  mixed  with  the  Turanian  Etrus- 
cans and  the  jmwerful  Celtic  tribes  of  Italy ;  and  lastly  in  Northern 
EurojK*,  where  they  are  now  working  out  their  destiny,  but  to  what 
issue  the  future  only  can  declare. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  easteni  and  western  miirration 
\*  this,  that  in  India  the  Aryans  have  sunk  gradually  into  the  arms 
of  a  Turanian  i)eople  till  they  have  lost  their  identity,  aud  V\\.\\  \X  v>^\ 
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that  ennobled  them  when  they  went  there,  or  could  enable  them  now 
to  influence  the  world  again. 

In  Europe  they  found  the  country  cleared  of  Turanians  by  the 
earlier  Celts ;  and,  mingling  their  blood  with  these  more  nearly  allied 
races,  they  have  raised  themselves  to  a  position  half  way  between  the 
two.  Where  they  found  the  country  unoccupied  they  have  remained 
so  pure  that,  as  their  number  multiplies,  they  may  perhaps  regain 
something  of  the  position  they  had  temporarily  abandoned,  and  some- 
thing of  that  science  which,  it  may  be  fancied,  mankind  only  knew  in 
then*  primeval  seats. 

Religion. 

What  then  was  the  creed  of  the  primitive  Aryans  ?  So  far  as  w« 
can  now  see,  it  was  the  belief  in  one  great  ineffable  God, —  so  great  that 
no  human  intellect  could  measure  his  greatness,  —  so  wonderful  that  no 
human  language  could  express  his  qualities,  —  pervading  everything 
that  was  made,  —  ruling  all  created  things,  —  a  spirit,  around,  beyond 
the  universe,  and  within  every  individual  particle  of  it.  A  creed  so 
ethereal  could  not  long  remain  the  faith  of  the  multitude,  and  we  early 
find  fire, — the  most  ethereal  of  the  elements, —  looked  to  as  an  emblem 
of  the  Deity.  The  heavens,  too,  received  a  name,  and  became  an 
entity :  —  so  did  our  mother  earth.  To  these  succeeded  the  sun,  the 
stars,  the  elements, —  but  never  among  the  pure  Aryans  as  gods,  or  :is  ' 
influencing  the  destiny  of  man,  but  as  manifestations  of  His  power, 
and  reverenced  because  they  were  visible  manifestations  of  a  Being 
too  abstract  for  an  ordinary  mind  to  grasp.  Below  this  the  Aryans 
never  seem  to  have  sunk. 

With  a  faith  so  elevated,  of  course  no  temple  could  be  wanted  ;  no 
human  ceremonial  could  be  supposed  capable  of  doing  honor  to  a 
Deity  so  conceived ;  nor  any  sacrifice  acce])table  to  Him  to  whom  all 
things  belonged.  With  the  Aryans  worship  was  a  purely  domestic 
institution ;  prayer  the  solitary  act  of  each  individual  man,  standing 
alone  in  the  presence  of  an  omniscient  Deity.  All  that  was  require*! 
was  that  man  should  acknowledge  the  greatness  of  God,  and  his  own 
comparative  insignificance ;  should  express  his  absolute  trust  and  faith 
in  the  beneficence  and  justice  of  his  God,  and  a  hope  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  live  so  pure,  and  so  free  from  sin,  as  to  deserve  such 
happiness  as  this  world  can  afford,  and  be  enabled  to  do  as  much  good 
to  others  as  it  is  vouchsafed  to  man  to  perfonn. 

A  few  insiornificant  formula  served  to  mark  the  modes  in  which 
these  subjects  should  recur.  The  recitation  of  a  time-honored  hymn 
refreshed  the  attention  of  tlie  worshipper,  and  the  reading  of  a  few 
sacred  texts  recalled  the  duties  it  was  expected  he  should  perfomu 
With  these  sini))le  ceremonies  the  worship  of  the  Aryans  seems  to  have 
begun  and  ended. 
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ren  in  later  times,  when  their  blood  has  become  less  pare,  and 
feelings  were  influenced  by  association  with  those  among  whom 
resided,  the  religion  of  the  Aryans  always  retained  its  intellectual 
cter.  No  dogma  was  ever  admitted  that  would  not  bear  the  test 
ison,  and  no  article  of  faith  was  ever  assented  to  which  seemed  to 
ite  against  the  supretnacy  of  intellect  over  all  feelings  and 
ms.  In  all  their  wanderings  they  were  always  prepared  to 
>  the  immeasurable  greatness  of  the  one  incorporeal  Deity,  and 
ipossibility  of  the  human  intellect  approaching  or  fonning  any 
late  conception  of  His  majesty. 

hen  they  abandoned  the  domestic  form  of  worship,  they  adoptea 
>ngregational,  and  then  not  so  much  with  the  idea  that  it  was 
ng  to  God,  as  in  order  to  remind  each  other  of  their  duties,  to 
Ite  and  govern  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  community,  and  to 
ate  piety  towards  God  and  charity  towards  each  other, 
need  hardly  be  added  that  superstition  is  impossible  with 
\  so  constituted,  and  that  science  must  alwavs  be  the  surest  and 
»t  ally  of  a  religion  so  pure  and  exalted,  which  is  l>ased  on  a 
ledge  of  God's  works,  a  consequent  appreciation  of  their  greats 
ind  an  ardent  aspiration  towards  that  power  and  goodness  which 
lite  intellect  of  man  can  never  hope  to  reach. 

GOVERNMENT. 

e  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  Aryans  is  their  innate 
n  for  self-government.  If  not  absolutely  republican,  the  tendency 
their  institutions,  at  all  times,  has  been  towards  that  fonn,  and 
tost  the  exact  ratio  to  the  purity  of  the  blood  do  they  a^lopt  this 
)f  autocracy.  If  kingly  power  was  ever  introduced  among  tfierri, 
always  in  the  form  of  a  limited  monarchy ;  never  the  uncon- 
I  desi>otism  of  the  other  races;  and  every  conceivable  check 
evised  to  prevent  encroachments  of  the  crown,  even  if  such  were 
le  among  a  people  so  organized  as  the  Aryans  always   have 

ith  them  every  town  was  a  municipality,  every  village  a  little 
lie,  and  every  trade  a  separate  self-governing  guild.  Many  of 
Institutions  have  died  out,  or  else  fallen  into  nei^lect,  *u  th'me 
unities  where  equal  rights  and  absolute  laws  have  rendered  e;irh 
iual  a  king  in  his  own  person,  and  every  fainilv  a  republi^^ 
If. 

e  village  system  which  the  Aryans  introduced  into  India,  in  htill 
>st  remarkable  of  its  institutions.  These  little  republir*aii  or;ran- 
lave  survived  the  revolutions  of  fiftv  centuries.  Neither  the 
Ations  of  war  nor  the  in<lolence  of  peace  seems  to  have  affected 
Under  Brahmin,  Buddhist,  or  Moslem,  they  remain  l\ifc  vaiuh 
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unchanged  and  unchangeable  institutions,  and  neither  despotism  nor 
anarchy  has  been  able  to  alter  them.  They  alone  have  saved  Indii 
from  sinking  into  a  state  of  savage  imbecility,  under  the  various  hordes 
of  conquerors  who  have  at  times  overrun  her ;  and  they,  with  the 
Vedas  and  the  laws  afterward  embodied  by  Menu,  alone  remain  » 
records  of  the  old  Aryan  possessors  of  the  Indian  i)eninsula. . 

Municipalities,  which  are  merely  an  enlargement  of  the  Indian 
village  system,  exist  wherever  the  liomans  were  settled,  or  where  the 
Aryan  races  exist  in  Europe ;  and  though  guilds  are  fast  losing  tbeir 
significance,  it  was  the  Teutonic  guilds  that  alone  cheeked  and  ulti' 
mately  supplanted  the  feudal  despotisms  of  the  Celts. 

Caste  is  another  institution  of  these  races,  which  has  always  more 
or  less  influenced  all  their  actions.  Where  their  blood  has  become  so 
impure  as  it  is  in  India,  caste  has  degenerated  into  an  abuse ;  but  where 
it  is  a  living  institution,  it  is  perhaps  as  conducive  to  the  proper 
regulation  of  society  as  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  one 
thing  over  which  no  man  can  have  any  control  is  the  accident  of  his 
birth ;  but  it  is  an  immense  gain  to  him  that  he  should  be  satisfied  with 
the  station  in  which  he  finds  himself,  and  content  to  do  his  duty  in  the 
sphere  in  which  he  was  born.  Caste,  properly  understood,  never  inte^ 
feres  with  the  accuninlation  of  wealth  or  power  within  the  limits  of  the 
class,  and  only  recognizes  the  inevitable  accident  of  birth ;  while  the 
fear  of  losing  caste  is  one  of  the  most  salutary  checks  which  has  been 
devised  to  restrain  men  from  acts  unworthy  of  their  social  position.  It 
is  nn  enormous  gain  to  society  that  each  man  should  know  his  station 
and  be  prepared  to  ])erform  the  duties  belonging  to  it,  without  the  rest* , 
less  craving  of  a  selfish  ambition  that  would  sacrifice  everything  for  the  1 
sake  of  the  personal  aggrandizement  of  the  individual.  It  is  far  better  J 
to  acknowledge  tliat  there  is  no  s]>liere  in  life  in  which  man  mny  not  i 
become  as  like  unto  the  gods  as  in  any  other  sphere  ;  and  it  is  every- 
w^here  better  to  respect  the  public  good  rather  than  to  seek  to  gratify 
personal  ambition. 

The  populations  of  modern  Euro]>e  have  become  so  mixed  that 
neither  caste  nor  any  other  Aryan  institution  now  exists  in  its  pristine 
purity;  but  in  the  ratio  in  which  a  ])eo])le  is  Aryan  do  they  jmssess  an 
aristocracy  and  municij^al  institutions ;  and,  what  is  almost  of  more 
importance,  in  that  ratio  are  the  ]>cM)ple  prejiared  to  respect  the  grada- 
tions of  caste  in  societv,  and  to  sacrifice  their  individual  ambition  to 
the  less  brilliant  task  of  doing  all  the  good  that  is  possible  in  the 
spheres  in  which  they  have  been  placed. 

It  is  true  and  so  has  been  foini<l,  tliat  an  uncontrolled  despotism  is 
a  sliar]»er,  a  quicker,  and  a  better  tool  for  warlike  purposes,  or  where 
national  vanity  is  to  be  gratified  by  conquest  or  the  display  of  power; 
but  the  coni|»licated,  and  it  niny  be  cluinsv,  institutions  of  the  Aryans 
are  far  more  lasting  and  more  conducive  to  individual  self-resj-Kict,  and 
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Eur  more  likely  to  add  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  and  tend  more 
clearly  to  the  real  greatness  and  moral  elevation  of  mankind,  than  any 
luiuan  institution  we  are  yet  acquainted  with. 

So  far  as  our  experience  now  goes,  the  division  of  human  society 
nto  classes  or  castes  is  not  only  the  most  natural  concomitant  of  the 
livision  of  labor,  but  is  also  the  most  beneficent  of  the  institutions 
>f  man ;  while  the  organization  of  a  nation  into  self-governing  munici- 
palities is  not  only  singularly  conducive  to  individual  well-being,  but 
renders  it  practically  indestructible  by  conquest,  and  even  imperish- 
ible  through  lapse  of  time.  These  two  are  the  most  essentially 
;haracteristic  institutions  of  the  Aryans. 

Morals. 

In  morals  the  Aryans  were  always  monogamic,  and  with  them  alone 
loes  woman  always  assume  a  perfect  equality  of  position ;  mistress  of 
lier  own  actions  till  marriage ;  when  married,  in  theory  at  least,  the 
?qual  sharer  in  the  property  and  in  the  duties  of  the  household.  Were 
it  possible  to  carry  out  these  doctrines  absolutely  in  j)ractice,  they 
would  probably  be  more  conducive  to  human  happiness  than  any  of 
those  enumerated  above ;  but  even  a  tendency  towards  them  is  an 
enormous  gain. 

Their  institutions  for  self-government,  enumerated  above,  have 
probably  done  more  to  elevate  the  Aryan  race  than  can  well  be  a])pre- 
cialed.  When  everj'  man  takes,  or  may  take,  his  share  in  governing 
the  common  wealth  —  when  every  man  must  govern  himself,  and  respect 
the  independence  of  his  neighbor — men  cease  to  be  tools,  and  become 
indej»endent  reasoning  beings.  They  are  taught  self-respect,  and  with 
this  comes  love  of  truth  —  of  those  qualities  which  command  the  respect 
of  their  fellow-men  ;  and  they  are  likewise  taught  that  control  of  their 
|taj%sions  which  renders  them  averse  to  war ;  while  the  more  sober  occu- 
pations of  life  prevent  the  necessity  of  their  seeking,  in  the  wildness  of 
excitement,  that  relief  from  monotony  which  so  frequently  drives  other 
raci*?  into  those  excesses  the  world  has  had  so  often  to  deplore.  The 
eiL'itence  of  caste,  even  in  its  most  modified  form,  prevents  individual 
imhition  from  having  that  unlimited  career  which  among  other 
races  has  so  often  sacrificed  the  public  weal  to  the  ambition  of  an 
mdividual. 

Literature. 

The  Aryan  races  employed  an  alphabet  at  so  early  a  ])erio<l  of  their 
historv  that  we  cannot  now  tell  when  or  how  it  was  introduced  anionir 
them ;  and  it  was,  even  when  we  first  become  acquainted  witli  it,  a 
brniore  |>erfect  alphabet  thcin  that  of  the  Semitic  races,  though  a[»[)ar- 
mtly  formed  on  its  basis.     Nothinif  in  it  was  dependent  ou  ineiwoTv. 
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It  possessed  vowels,  and  all  that  was  necessary  to  enunciate  Boands 
with  perfect  and  absolute  precision.  In  consequence  of  this,  and  of 
the  perfect  structure  of  their  language,  they  were  enabled  to  indulge 
in  philosophical  speculation,  to  write  treatises  on  grammar  and  logic, 
and  generally  to  assume  a  literary  position  which  other  races  never 
attained  to. 

History  with  them  was  not  a  mere  record  of  dates  or  collection 
of  genealogical  tables,  but  an  essay  on  the  polity  of  mankind  to 
which  the  narrative  afforded  the  illustration  ;  while  their  poetry  had 
always  a  tendency  to  assume  more  a  didactic  than  a  lyric  form.  It  is 
among  the  Aryans  that  the  Epos  first  rose  to  eminence  and  the  Drama 
was  elevated  above  a  mere  8j)ectacle;  but  even  in  these  the  highest 
merit  sought  to  be  attained  was  that  they  should  represent  vividly 
events  which  might  have  taken  place,  even  if  they  never  did  happen 
among  men ;  while  the  Celts  and  the  Semites  delight  in  wild  imagin- 
ings which  never  could  have  existed  except  in  the  brain  of  the  poet 
When  the  blood  of  the  Aryan  has  been  mixed  with  that  of  other  races, 
they  have  produced  a  literature  eminently  imaginative  and  poetic; 
but  in  proportion  to  their  purity  has  been  their  tendency  towards  a 
more  j)ro8aic  style  of  composition.  The  aim  of  the  race  has  always 
been  the  attainment  of  practical  common  sense,  and  the  possession  of 
this  quality  is  their  pride  and  boast,  and  justly  so ;  but  it  is  unfortu- 
nately antagonistic  to  the  existence  of  an  imaginative  literature,  and 
we  must  look  to  them  more  for  eminence  in  works  on  historv  and 
philosophy  than  in  those  which  require  imagination  or  creative 
power. 

Art. 

These  remarks  apply  with  more  than  double  force  to  the  Fine 
Arts  than  to  verbal  literature.  In  the  first  place,  a  people  possessing 
such  a  power  of  phonetic  utterance  never  could  look  on  a  picture 
or  statue  as  more  than  a  mere  subsidiary  illustration  of  the  written 
text.  A  painting  may  represent  vividly  one  view  of  what  took  place 
at  one  moment  of  time,  but  a  written  narrative  can  deal  with  all  the 
circumstances  and  link  it  to  its  antecedents  and  effects.  A  statue  of  s 
man  cannot  tell  one-tenth  of  what  a  short  biography  will  make  plain; 
and  an  ideal  statue  or  ideal  painting  may  be  a  pretty  Celtic  plaything* 
but  it  is  not  what  Aryans  hanker  after. 

Willi  Architecture  the  case  is  even  worse.  Convenience  is  the 
first  thing  wliicli  tlie  practical  common  sense  of  the  Aryan  seeks, 
and  tlion  to  ijnin  what  he  desires  bv  the  readiest  and  the  easiest 
means.  This  done,  why  should  he  do  more?  If,  induced  by  a 
desire  to  emulate  others,  he  has  to  make  his  building  ornamental, 
he  is  willing  to  oo])y  what  experience  lias  ))roved  to  be  successful  in 
former  works,  willing  to  spend    liis  money  and  to  submit  to  soma 
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moonvenience ;  bat  in  his  heart  he  thinks  it  useless,  and  he  neither 
will  waste  his  time  in  thinking  on  the  subject,  nor  apply  those  energies 
of  his  mind  to  its  elaboration,  without  which  nothing  great  or  good 
was  ever  done  in  Art. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  immaterial  nature  of  their  faith  has 
always  deprived  the  Aryan  races  of  the  principal  incentive  to  archi- 
tectural  magnificence.^  The  Turanian  and  Celtic  races  always  have 
the  most  implicit  faith  in  ceremonial  worship  and  in  the  necessity  of 
architectural  splendor  as  its  indispensable  accompaniment.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  more  practical  Aryan  can  never  be  brought  to  under- 
stand that  j)rayer  is  either  more  sincere  or  is  more  acceptable  in  one 
form  of  house  than  in  any  other.  He  does  not  feel  that  virtue  can 
be  increased  or  vice  exterminated  by  the  number  of  bricks  or  stones  * 
that  may  be  heaped  on  one  another,  or  the  form  in  which  they  may  be 
placed ;  nor  will  his  conception  of  the  Deity  admit  of  supposing  that 
He  can  be  propitiated  by  jialaces  or  halls  erected  in  honor  of  Him,  or 
that  a  building  in  the  Middle  Pointed  Gothic  is  more  acceptable  than 
one  in  the  Classic  or  any  other  style. 

This  want  of  faith  may  be  reasonable,  but  it  is  fatal  to  poetry  in 
Art,  and,  it  is  feared,  will  prevent  the  Aryans  from  attaining  more 
excellence  in  Architectural  Art  at  the  present  time  than  they  have 
done  in  former  ages. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  people  are  singularly  deficient  in  their  ap- 
preciation of  colors.  Not  that  actual  color-blindness  is  more  common 
with  them  than  with  other  races,  but  the  harmony  of  tints  is  unknown 
to  them.  Some  may  learn,  but  none  feel  it ;  it  is  a  matter  of  mem- 
or\'  and  an  exercise  of  intellect,  but  no  more.  So,  too,  with  form 
Other — even  savage  —  races  cannot  go  wrong  in  this  respect.  If  the 
Aryan  is  successful  in  art,  it  is  generally  in  consequence  of  education, 
not  from  feeling;  and,  like  all  that  is  not  innate  in  man,  it  yields  only 
a  Mfcondary  gratification,  and  fails  to  impress  his  brother  man,  or  to 
be  a  real  work  of  Art. 

From  these  causes  the  ancient  Aryans  never  erected  a  single 
Imilding  in  India  when  they  were  pure,  nor  in  that  part  of  India  which 
they  colonized  even  after  their  blood  became  mixed ;  and  we  do  not 
DOW  know  what  their  style  was  or  is,  though  the  whole  of  that  part 
of  the  peninsula  occupied  by  the  Turanians,  or  to  which  their 
influence  ever  extended,  is,  and  always  was,  covered  by  buihlings, 
VMt  in  extent  and  wonderful  from  their  elaboration.  This,  probably, 
«Iio  is  the  true  cause  of  the  decline  of  Architecture  and  other  arts  in 
Europe  and  in  the  rest  of  the  modem  world.  Wherever  the  Aryans 
i|>pear  Art  flies  before   them,  and  where   their   influence   extends 


*  Had  there  been  no  Pelasgi  in  Greece,  there  probably  would  have  been  no 
ARhiteciiire  of  the  Grecian  period. 
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Utilitarian  practical  common  sense  is  assumed  to  be  all  that  man 
should  aim  at.  It  may  be  so,  but  it  is  sad  to  think  that  beauty 
cannot  be  combined  with  sense. 

Music  alone,  as  being  the  most  phonetic  of  the  fine  arts,  has 
received  among  tlie  Aryans  a  degree  of  culture  denied  to  the  others; 
but  even  here  the  tendency  has  been  rather  to  develop  scientific  excel- 
lence than  to  appeal  to  the  responsive  chords  of  the  human  heart 
Notwithstanding  this,  its  power  is  more  felt  and  greater  excellence  is 
attained  in  this  science  than  in  any  other.  It  also  has  escaped  the 
slovenly  process  of  copying,  with  which  the  inartistic  mind  of  the 
Aryans  has  been  content  to  fancy  it  was  creating  Art  in  other 
branches. 

If,  however,  these  races  have  been  so  deficient  in  the  fine  arts, 
they  have  been  as  excellent  in  all  the  useful  ones.  Agriculture,  man- 
ufactures, commerce,  ship-building,  and  road-making,  all  that  tends  to 
accumulate  wealth  or  to  advance  material  prosperity,  has  been  devel- 
oped to  an  extent  as  great  as  it  is  unprecedented,  apd  promises  to 
produce  results  which  as  yet  can  only  be  dimly  guessed  at.  A  great, 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  an  inevitable  revolution,  is  pervading  the 
whole  world  through  the  devotion  of  the  Aryan  races  to  these  arts. 
We  have  no  reason  for  supposing  it  will  be  otherwise  than  beneficial, 
however  much  we  may  feel  inclined  to  regret  that  the  beautiful  could 
not  be  allowed  to  share  a  little  of  that  worship  so  lavishly  bestowed 
on  the  useful. 

« 

Sciences. 

It  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that,  with  minds  so  constituted, 
the  Aryans  should  have  cultivated  science  with  earnestness  and  suc- 
cess. The  only  beauty  they,  in  fact,  appreciated  was  the  beauty  of 
scientific  truth ;  the  only  harmony  they  ever  really  felt  was  that  of  the 
laws  of  nature ;  and  the  only  art  they  ever  cared  to  cultivate  was  that 
which  grouped  these  truths  and  their  harmonies  into  forms  which 
enabled  them  to  be  easily  grasped  and  appreciated.  Mathematics 
always  had  especial  charms  to  the  Aryan  mind ;  and,  more  even  than 
this,  astronomy  was  always  captivating.  So,  also,  were  the  mechanical, 
and  so,  too,  the  natural  sciences.  It  is  to  the  Aryans  that  Induction 
owes  its  birth,  and  they  probably  alone  have  the  patience  and  the 
sobriety  to  work  it  to  its  legitimate  conclusions. 

The  true  mission  of  the  Aryan  races  appears  to  be  to  pervade  the 
world  with  the  useful  and  industrial  arts,  and  so  tend  to  reproduce 
that  unity  which  has  long  been  lost,  to  raise  man,  not  by  magnifying 
his  individual  cleverness,  but  by  accumulating  a  knowledge  of  the 
works  of  God,  so  tending  to  make  him  a  greater  and  wiser,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  humbler  and  a  more  reliscious  servant  of  his  Creator. 
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Wbks  Augnste  Comte  proposed  that  classification  which  made  the 
lortane  of  his  philosophy, —  when  he  said  that  all  mankind  passed 
ihrough  the  theological  state  in  childhood,  the  metai)hysical  in  youth, 
ind  the  philosophical  or  positive  in  manhood, —  and  ventured  to  extend 
Us  discovery  to  nations,  he  had  a  glimpse,  as  others  have  had  before 
liim,  of  the  beauty  of  the  great  harmony  which  pervades  all  created 
things.  But  he  had  not  philosophy  enough  to  see  that  the  one  great 
bw  is  so  vast  and  so  remote,  that  no  human  intellect  can  grasp  it, 
tnd  that  it  is  only  the  little  fragments  of  that  great  scheme,  which  are 
[oond  everywhere,  which  man  is  permitted  to  understand. 

Had  he  known  as  much  of  ethnographical  as  he  did  of  mathemati- 
cal science,  he  would  have  perceived  that  there  is  no  warrant  for  this 
daring  generalization ;  but  that  nations,  in  the  states  which  he  calls 
the  theological,  the  metaphysical,  and  the  philosophical,  exist  now  and 
coexisted  through  all  the  ages  of  the  world  to  which  our  historical 
knowledge  extends. 

What  the  Egyptians  were  when  they  first  appeared  on  the  scene 
tbey  were  when  they  perished  under  the  Greek  and  Roman  sway;  — 
what  the  Chinese  always  were  they  now  are; — the  Jews  and  Arabs 
ire  unchanged  to  this  day; — the  Celts  are  as  daringly  speculative  and 
Hii  blindly  su]>erstitious  now  as  we  always  found  them ; — and  the  Aryans 
of  tlic  Vedas  or  of  Tacitus  were  very  much  the  same  sober,  reasoning, 
nniniaginative,  and  unartistic  people  as  they  are  at  this  hour.  Progress 
among  men,  as  among  the  animals,  seems  to  be  achieved  not  so  much 
l»v  advances  made  within  the  limits  of  the  group,  as  by  the  supersession 
of  the  less  finely  organized  beings  by  those  of  a  higher  class; — and 
this,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  is  accomplished  neither  by  suc- 
cessive creations,  nor  by  the  gradual  development  of  one  species  out 
of  another,  but  by  the  successive  prominent  appearances  of  previously 
develoj>ed,  though  partially  donnant  creations. 

Ethnographers  have  already  worked  out  this  problem  to  a  great 
extent,  and  arrived  at  a  very  considerable  degree  of  certainty,  through 
the  researches  of  patient  linguistic  investigators.  But  language  is  in 
itself  too  impalpable  ever  to  give  the  science  that  tangible,  local  reality, 
which  is  necessary  to  its  success;  and  it  is  here  that  Archajology  conies 
80  opj>ortunely  to  its  aid.  What  men  dug  or  built  remains  where  it 
was  first  placed,  and  probably  retjiins  the  first  impressions  it  received  ; 
and  so  fixes  the  era  and  standing  of  those  who  called  it  into  existence: 
80  that  even  those  who  cannot  appreciate  the  evidence  derived  from 
grammar  or  from  words,  may  generally  see  at  a  glance  what  the  facts 
of  the  case  really  are. 
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It  i8  even  more  important  that  such  a  science  as  Ethnology  should' 
have  two  or  more  methods  of  investigation  at  its  command.  Certainty 
can  hardly  ever  be  attained  by  only  one  process,  unless  checked  and 
elucidated  by  otliers,  and  nothing  can  therefore  be  more  fortunate  than 
the  possession  of  so  important  a  sister  science  as  that  of  Archaeologj 
to  aid  in  the  search  after  scientific  truth. 

K  Ethnology  may  thus  be  so  largely  indebted  to  Archaeology,  the 
converse  is  also  true ;  and  she  may  pay  back  the  debt  with  interest. 
As  Archaeology  and  Architecture  have  hitherto  been  studied,  they,  but 
more  especially  the  latter,  have  been  little  more  than  a  dry  record  of 
facts  and  measurements,  interesting  to  the  antiquary,  to  the  profes- 
sional architect,  or  to  the  tourist,  who  finds  it  necessary  to  get  up  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  on  the  subject;  but  the  utmost  that  has 
hitherto  been  sought  to  be  attained  is  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  forms 
of  the  art,  while  the  study  of  it,  as  that  of  one  of  the  most  impo^ant 
and  most  instructive  of  the  sciences  connected  with  the  historv  of 
man,  has  been  as  a  rule  neglected. 

Without  this  the  study  of  Architecture  is  a  mere  record  of  bricks 
and  stones,  and  of  the  modes  in  which  they  were  heaped  together  for 
man's  use.  Considered  in  the  light  of  an  historical  record,  it  acquires 
not  only  the  dignity  of  a  science,  but  especial  interest  as  being  one  of 
those  sciences  which  are  most  closely  connected  with  man's  interests 
and  feelings,  and  the  one  which  more  distinctly  expresses  and  more 
clearly  records  what  man  did  and  felt  in  previous  ages,  than  any  other 
study  we  are  acquainted  with. 

From  this  ]>oint  of  view,  not  only  every  tomb  and  every  temple 
but  even  the  rude  monoliths  and  mounds  of  savages,  acquire  a  dignity 
and  interest  to  which  they  have  otherwise  no  title;  and  man's  works 
become  not  only  man's  most  imperishable  record,  but  one  of  the  best 
means  we  ])ossess  of  studying  his  history,  or  of  understanding  his 
nature  or  his  aspirations. 

Rightly  understood,  Archaeology  is  as  useful  as  any  other  branch  of 
science  or  of  art,  in  enabling  us  to  catch  such  glimpses  as  are  vouch- 
safed to  man  of  the  great  laws  that  govern  all  things ;  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  this  class  of  man's  works  is  guided  and  governed  by  those 
very  laws,  and  not  by  the  chance  efPorts  of  unmeaning  minds,  elevates 
the  study  of  it  to  as  high  a  position  as  that  of  any  other  branch  of 
human  knowledge. 
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SO  long  as  the  geographer  confines  himself  to  mapping  out  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  the  world,  or  smaller  jwrtions  of  the  earth's 
eurface,  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  making  a  projection  which  shall  cor- 
rectly represent  the  exact  relative  position  of  all  the  various  features 
of  the  land  or  sea.  But  when  he  attempts  to  portray  a  continent, 
lome  distortion  necessarily  results ;  and  when  he  undertakes  a  hemi- 
sphere, both  distortion  and  exaggeration  become  inevitable.  It  has 
consequently  been  found  necessary  to  resort  to  some  conventional 
means  of  jwrtraying  the  larger  surfaces  of  the  globe.  These  avow- 
edly do  not  represent  correctly  the  forms  of  the  countries  portrayed, 
but  they  enable  the  geographer  to  ascertain  what  their  distances  or 
relative  jwsitions  are  by  the  application  of  certain  rules  and  fornmlae 
of  no  great  complexity. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  histor}'.  So  long  as  the  narrative  is 
confined  to  individual  countries  or  provinces,  it  may  be  perfectly 
consecutive  and  uninterrupted ;  but  when  two  or  three  nations  are 
grouped  together,  frequent  interruptions  and  recapitulations  become 
necessary ;  and  when  universal  history  is  attempted,  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  arrange  the  narrative  so  as  to  prevent  these  from  assuming 
very  considerable  importance.  The  utmost  that  can  be  done  is  to 
devise  some  scheme  which  shall  prevent  the  rej)etition  from  leading 
to  tediousness,  and  enable  the  'student  to  follow  the  thread  of  any 
^•ortion  of  the  narrative  without  confusion,  or  the  assumption  of  any 
special  previous  knowledge  on  his  part. 

Bearing  these  difficulties  in  mind,  it  will  probably  be  found  con- 
venient to  divide  the  whole  history  of  Architecture  into  four  great 
^ivigions  of  parts. 
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The  first,  which  may  1k5  called  **  Ancient  or  Heathen  Art,"  ttnt»|" 
prehend  all  those  styles  which  prevailed  in  the  old  world  frrm  tk 
dawn  of  history  in  Egypt  till  the  disruption  of  the  Roman  Empin 
hy  tlie  removal  of  the  capital  from  Rome  to  Constantinople  in  tbc  1; 
fourth  centurv. 

The  second  to  be  called  either  "Mediteval,"  or  more  \m^\^ 
"  Christian  Art."  This  again  subdivides  itself  into  three  easily-undrt^ 
stood  divisions.  1.  The  Romanesque,  or  Transitional  style,  wluelii»!fr 
vailed  between  the  ages  of  Constanthie  and  Justinian  ;  2.  The  Gothic 
or  Western  Christian ;  and  3.  The  Byzantine,  or  Eastern  Chrisiia 
style.  Either  of  these  two  last  might  be  taken  first  without  incon- 
gruity;  but  on  the  whole,  it  will  be  convenient,  first  to  follow  the 
thread  of  the  history  of  (4otliic  ait,  an<l  return  to  take  up  that  d 
tiie  JUzatitine  afterwards.  The  Western  styles  form  a  complete  and 
])erfect  chapter  in  themselves,  based  directly  on  tlje  Romanes^iuo,  lat 
borrowing  very  little  and  lending  less  to  any  other  style  durmff  thtir 
existence.  They  also  perished  earlier,  having  died  out  in  the  16A 
Century,  while  the  Byzantine  continued  to  be  practised  within  lh» 
limits  i>f  the  present  century  in  Russia  and  other  Eastern  countriW. 

Atiollier  rensou  for  taking  the  Gothic  styles  first  is  that  the 
Saracen i I'  sprinij  <lirectly  from  the  Byzantine,  and  according  to  thii 
arnnii;einoiit  \v()uM  follow  nnturallv  after  it. 

The  thinl  p-eat  division  of  the  subject  I  would  suggest  might oofr 
veiiiently  be  dtiiniiiiiiate<l  ''PMgnn."*  It  would  comj)rise  all  t^^c« 
miimr  ini^cillaneous  styles  not  included  in  tlie  two  previous  divisii)!* 
C'ninnieiiciiii::  with  the  SavMcenic,  it  W(Mihl  include  the  BuiMhifli 
Hindu,  ntnl  C'liinoe  stvles,  the  .Mexican  ami  Peruvian,  and  lastlv  tltfJ 
invsieritms  Lrn>np  which  fnr  want  of  a  better  name  I  have  elsewlierf 
(li-^lLriiatctl  as  '*Ru«le  Stone  Jlonuinents."  -  Xo  very  conseculirt 
arran'j:cnu'nl  can  be  formed  of  tliest»  stvles.  They  crenerallv  hav« 
little  <oniH'<'tit>n  with  each  other,  an«l  are  sotnuch  less  important  thtf 
the  others  that  their  nKxle  of  treatment  is  of  far  less  con se<|uenc6. 
Nor  is  it  nc(Mv:sary  to  attempt  any  exact  classification  of  these  at  \*n* 
ent,  as,  owini;  to  tin*  convenience  of  ])ublication,  it  has  been  deteP 
mined  to  f«>r?n  the  In«lian  and  allied  Eastern  styk*s  into  a  separate 
volume,  which  will  include  not  onlv  the  Ibnhlhist  and  Hindu  stvK* 
but  the  Indian  Saracenic,  which,  in  a  strictly  logical  arrangement, 
ouijht  to  be  classified  with  the  Wistern  stvle  bearing  the  same  name. 


^  Tlic  ilorivatioii   <if  tin*  two   wonN  Ilnili  ;ir«' n«.iil  lien' not  as  tenns  of  w- 

IT«'atln'ij  and   Tairaii  ••♦•fins  In  iiidicaie  iirna«'li.  Imt  a<  indicative  uf  tlieir  Winf 

tin'   n'larivr   ini]M>riain'«'   nf    iIicm*   twn  iniii-CtiriNiian.  which iswliat  it  is  wishnl 

ti'ini'* xi'iy  much  in  the  lii'trn'o  it  is  hnv  in  rNjiri-NS,  ami  was  tho  original  iuiiiJ- 

wislud  TO  i-xprrs-?.     Ili-alhi'n  is  ^cncr-  linn  of  the  tfiin. 

ally  nnih-rsinod  In  ho  dcrivtil  fnnn  ifli.K.  -  '*  llnd«'  Mnnc  Monuments,"  1  vol 

a  mil  inn  t»r  penjih*:   and   Tairan   fmni  Svt>.     Murray ,  ls72. 
Po'jH.s,  lUnjtini,  ji  viUam*,  or  villaj,'«'rs. 
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The  styles  of  the  New  World,  having  as  yet  no  acknowledged 
connection  with  those  of  the  Old,  may  be  for  the  present  treated  of 
anvwhere. 

The  fourth  and  last  great  division,  forming  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  present  work,  is  that  of  the  ^  Modem  or  Copying  Styles  of 
Architecture,"  meaning  thereby  those  which  are  the  products  of 
the  renaissance  of  the  classical  styles  that  marked  the  epoch  of 
the  cinquecento  period.  These  have  since  that  time  prevailed  gene- 
rally in  Euro)>e  to  the  present  day,  and  are  now  making  the  tour 
of  the  world.  Within  the  limits  of  the  present  century  it  is  true  that 
the  copying  of  the  classical  styles  has  to  some  extent  been  superseded 
bv  a  more  servile  imitation  of  those  of  mediaeval  art.  The  forms  have 
consequently  changed,  but  the  principles  remain  the  same. 

It  would  of  course  be  easy  to  point  out  minor  objections  to  this  or 
to  any  scheme,  but  on  the  whole  it  will  be  found  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  as  we  now  know  it,  as  well  or  perhaps  better  than  any  other. 
Tlie  greatest  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out  is  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
geographical  arrangement  should  be  made  to  supersede  the  chrono- 
logical and  ethnographical.  Whether,  for  instance,  Italy  should  be 
considered  as  a  whole,  or  if  the  buildings  of  the  eastern  coast  should 
not  be  described  as  belonging  to  the  Byzantine,  and  those  of  the 
western  coast  to  the  Gothic  kingdom  ?  Whether  the  description  of 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  should  stop  short  with  the  rebuilding  by 
Zorobabel,  or  be  continued  till  its  final  completion  under  Tlenxl  ?  If 
the  former  course  is  j)ursued,  we  cut  in  two  a  perfectly  consecutive 
narrative;  if  the  latter,  we  get  far  in  advance  of  our  chronological 
sequence. 

In  >)oth  of  these  instances,  as  in  many  otliers  it  is  a  choice  of 
difficulties,  and  where  frequently  the  least  strictly  logical  niode  of 
proceeding  may  be  found  the  more  convenient. 

After  all,  the  real  difficulty  lies  not  so  much  in  arranging  the 
mattTials  as  in  weighing  the  relative  importance  to  be  assigned  to  eacli 
division.  In  wandering  over  so  vast  a  field  it  is  difficult  to  prevent 
personal  predilection  from  interfering  with  purely  logical  criticism. 
Althouirh  architecture  is  the  most  mechanical  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
consequently  the  most  amenable  to  scientific  treatment,  still  as  a  fine 
art  it  must  be  felt  to  be  appreciated,  and  when  the  feelings  come  into 
play  the  reason  is  sometimes  in  danger.  Though  strict  im]>nrtiality 
has  been  aimed  at  in  assigning  the  true  limits  to  each  of  the  divisions 
above  pointed  out,  few  probably  will  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  to  the 
degriM  of  success  which  has  been  achieved  in  the  attempt. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

IN  any  consecutive  narrative  of  the  architectural  undertakings  of 
mankind  the  description  of  what  was  done  in  Egypt  necessarily 
commences  the  series,  not  only  because  the  records  of  authentic  history 
are  found  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  long  before  the  traditions  of  other 
nations  had  assumed  anything  like  tangible  consistency,  but  because, 
from  the  earliest  dawn  down  to  the  time  when  Christianity  struck 
down  the  old  idolatry,  the  inhabitants  of  that  mysterious  land  were 
essentially  and  pre-eminently  a  building  race.    Were  it  not  for  this  we 
should  be  left  with  the  dry  bones  of  the  skeleton  of  her  history,  which 
is  all  that  is  left  us  of  the  dynasties  of  Manetho ;  or  with  the  fables 
in  which  ignorant  and  credulous  European  travellers  expressed  their 
wonder  at  a  civilization  they  could  not  comprehend. 

As  the  case  now  stands,  the  monuments  of  Egj-pt  give  life  and  reality 

to  their  whole  history.    It  is  impossible  for  any  educated  man  capable 

of  judging  of  the  value  of  evidence,  to  wander  among  the  Pyramids 

.   and  tombs  of  Memphis,  the  Temples  of  Thebes,  or  the  vast  structures 

[   oected  by  the  Ptolemys  or  Caesars,  and  not  to  feel  that  he  has  before 

I   him  a  chapter  of  history  more  authentic  than  we  possess  of  any  nation 

f   It  all  approaching  it  in  antiquity,  and  a  picture  of  men  and  nlanners 

more  vivid  and  more  ample  than  remains  to  us  of  any  other  people 

who  have  passed  away. 

As  we  wander  among  the  tombs  or  temples  of  Egypt  we  see  the 
Tery  chisel-marks  of  the  mason,  and  tlie  actual  colors  of  the  painter 
which  were  ordered  by  a  Suphis  or  a  Rhamses,  and  we  stand  face  to 
face  with  works  the  progress  of  wliich  they  watched,  and  which 
they  designed  in  order  to  convey  to  posterity  what  their  thoughts  and 
feelings  were,  and  what  they  desired  to  record  for  the  instruction  of 
future  generations.  All  is  there  now,  and  all  who  care  may  learn  what 
these  old  kings  intended  should  be  known  by  their  remotest  po\SleT\\<^. 
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Immense  progress  lias  been  made  in  unravelling  the  intricacici 
of  Egyptian  history  since  the  time  when  Cham]x>l]ion,  profiting 
by  the  discovery  of  Young,  first  translated  the  hieroglyphical  in- 
scriptions tliat  cover  the  walls  of  Egyptian  buildings.  Of  late  yean 
it  has  been  too  frequently  assumed  that  his  works,  with  those  of 
Rosellini,  of  Wilkinson,  and  Lepsius,  and  the  numerous  other  authon 
who  have  applied  themselves  to  Egyptology,  had  told  us  all  we  are 
ever  likely  to  know  of  her  history.  In  so  far  as  the  epochs  of  the 
great  Pharaonic  dynasties  of  Thebes  are  concerned  this  may  be  partial]? 
true,  but  it  is  only  since  M.  Mariette  undertook  the  s^^teniatie 
exploration  of  the  great  Necropolis  of  Memphis  that  we  have  been 
enabled  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  older  dynasties,  and  become 
aware  of  the  completeness  of  the  records  they  have  left  beliind  them. 
Much  as  we  have  learned  during*  the  last  forty  years,  recent  explo- 
rations have  taught  us  that  the  soil  of  Egypt  is  not  half  exhausted  yet; 
and  every  day  our  knowledge  is  assuming  a  consistency  and  complete- 
ness as  satisfactory  as  it  is  wonderful. 

Although  there  are  still  minor  differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  details  of  Egyptian  chronology,  still  the  divergences  between  the 
various  systems  proposed  are  gradually  narrowing  in  extent.  The 
sequence  of  events  is  certain,  and  accepted  by  all.  The  initial  date, 
and  the  adjustments  depending  on  it,  are  alone  in  dispute.  The  truth 
is  that  every  subsequent  step  in  the  investigation  has  tended  more  and 
more  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  data  fuiiiished  by  the  lists  <rf 
Manetho,  and  the  only  important  question  is,  "what  is  Manetho?" 
His  work  is  lost.  The  only  real  extracts  we  have  from  the  original  are 
those  in  "  Josephus  contra  Apion."  The  lists  in  Eusebius  and  Syncellos 
or  African  us  have  avowedly  been  adjusted  to  suit  preconceived  theoriee 
of  Biblical  chronology ;  but  on  the  whole  a  great  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence seems  in  favor  of  assuming  that  he  really  intended  to  fix  the 
year  3906  as  the  initial  year  of  the  reign  of  Menes,*  or  some  year  within 
a  verv  short  distance  of  that  date.  Some  years  ac^o  this  would  have 
seemed  to  suffice,  but  so  many  new  monuments  have  been  disinterred  of 
late,  so  many  new  names  of  kings  added  to  our  lists,  that  the  tendency 
is  now  rather  to  extend  than  to  contract  this  limit  of  duration. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  whnt  we  really  do  know  absolutely  is  thit 
there  was  an  old  kingdom  of  pyramid-builders,  comprising  the  first 
ten  dynasties  of  Manetho,  who  reigned  at  Memphis.  These,  after 
a  period  of  decadence,  were  superseded  by  kings  of  a  different  race 
coming  from  the  south  ;  and  that  these,  after  a  short  ]K»riod  of  gloiyi 
were  conquered  by  an  Asiatic  race  of  hated  Shepherd  Kings. 

After  five  centuries  of  foreign  domination,  the  Shepherds  in  thdr 
turn  were  driven  out,  and  the  new  kingdom  founded.     This,  aftei 


1  Syncellus,  Cliron.  p.  OS,  ed.  Dindorff,  Bonn,  ld2a 
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nessing  the  glories  of  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties,  declined  during 
next  seven  dynasties  till  they  were  struck  down  by  the  Persian 
nbyses. 

A  third  period  of  architectural  magnificence  arose  with  the 
Jemys,  and  was  continued  by  the  Cs&sars  on  nearly  the  same  scale 
QSgniticence  as  the  second  kingdom ;  but  wanting  its  exuberant 
onality,  and  far  below  the  quiet  grandeur  of  the  earlier  epoch, 
n  counting  backwards  the  dates  of  these  dynasties,  the  first 
lentic  synchronism  we  meet  with  is  that  of  Shiahak,  the  first  king 
le  22nd  dynasty,  contemporary  with  Rehoboam,  about  970  b.  c. 
'he  next  is  the  Exode  of  the  Jews,  which  took  place  1312  b.  c, 
iT  the  reign  of  Amenoph,  the  third  king  of  the  19th  dynasty  of 
etho.  Many  would  place  it  earlier,  but  none  probably  would  bring 
event  down  to  a  more  modern  date. 

roni  this  date  Josephus  tells  us  that  Manetho  counted  518  years 
e  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds,  and  511  for  the  duration  of  their 
irn  in  Egj^pt,*  we  thus  get  back  to  2340  for  the  first  year  of 
;is.  There  then  remain  only  fifteen  centuries  and  a  half,  in  which 
ave  to  arrange  the  two  great  Theban  dynasties  (the  11th  and 
jj  which  reigned  for  more  than  two  centuries  over  the  whole  of 
>t ;  while  the  12th  seems  to  have  extended  some  distance  into  the 
<\  occupied  by  the  Shepherds.  We  are  thus  left  with  little  more 
13O0  years  over  which  to  spread  the  ten  first  dynasties,  notwith- 
ling:  that  some  60  6r  70  of  their  royal  sepulchral  pyramids  still 
n  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  and  we  have  many  names  to  which  no 
rs  can  be  attached,  and  many  pyramids  may  have  ])erished  during 
HXHI  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  greater  number  of  them 
en'cted. 

ong  as  these  periods  may  to  some  appear,  they  are  certainly  the 
test  that  any  one  familiar  with  the  recent  ] progress  of  Egj7)tian 
irch  would  be  willing  to  assign  to  them.  But  in  whatever  light 
may  be  viewed,  they  sink  into  utter  insignificance  when  compared 
the  |>eriods  that  must  have  elapsed  before  Egypt  could  have 
[ie<l  that  stage  of  civilization  in  which  we  find  her  when  her 
ence  first  dawns  upon  us.  If  one  i)oint  in  Egyi)tian  history  is 
ed  with  more  certaintv  than  another,  it  is  that  the  jjjreat  Pvrauiids 
izeh  were  erected  by  the  kings  of  the  4th  dynasty ;  and  it  seems 
>8sible  to  find  room  for  the  now  ascertained  facts  of  Eirv])tian 
nology,  unless  we  place  their  erection  between  3000  and  3500 
8  iK'fore  the  Christian  era. 

To  one  can  possibly  examine  the  interior  of  the  Great  Pyramid 

out  being  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  wonderful  mechanical 

displayed  in  its  construction.     The  immense  Mocks  of  granite 


^  "  Joeephus  contra  Apion,''  i.  14,  10  and  20. 
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brought  from  Syene — a  distance  of  500  miles — polished  like  glass,  and 
so  fitted  that  the  joints  can  hardly  be  detected.  Nothing  can  be  more 
wonderful  than  the  extraordinary  amount  of  knowledge  displayed  in 
the  construction  of  the  discharging  chambers  over  the  roof  of  the 
principal  apartment,  in  the  alignment  of  the  sloping  galleries,  in  the 
provision  of  ventilating  shafts,  and  in  all  the  wonderful  contrivances 
of  the  structure.  All  these,  too,  are  carried  out  with  such  precision 
that,  notwithstanding  the  immense  superincumbent  weight,  no  settle^ 
ment  in  any  part  can  be  detected  to  the  extent  of  an  appreciable 
fraction  of  an  inch.  Nothing  more  perfect,  mechanically,  has  ever 
been  erected  since  that  time ;  and  we  ask  ourselves  in  vain,  how  long 
it  must  have  taken  before  men  acquired  sucli  experience  and  such 
skill,  or  were  so  perfectly  organized,  as  to  contemplate  and  complete 
such  undertakings. 

Around  the  base  of  the  pjTamid  are  found  numerous  structural 
tombs,  whose  walls  bear  the  cartouche  of  the  same  king  —  Suphis— 
whose  name  was  found  by  Colonel  Howard  Vyse  in  one  of  tlie  previously 
unopened  chambers  of  the  Great  Pyramid!^  These  are  adorned  with 
paintings  so  numerous  and  so  complete,  as  to  enable  us  to  realize  with 
singular  completeness  the  state  of  Egyptian  society  at  that  early  jKjriod. 

On  their  walls  the  owner  of  the  tomb  is  usually  represented  seated, 
offering  first  fruits  on  a  simple  table-altar  to  an  unseen  god.  He  is 
generally  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  surrounded  by  his  stewards 
and  servants,  who  enumerate  his  wealth  in  horned  cattle,  in  asses,  in 
sheep  and  goats,  in  geese  and  ducks.  In  other  pictures  some  are 
ploughing  and  sowing,  some  reaping  or  thrashing  out  the  corn,  while 
others  are  tending  his  tame  monkeys  or  cranes,  and  other  domesticated 
pets.  Music  and  dancing  add  to  the  circle  of  domestic  enjoyments, 
and  fowling  and  fishing  occupy  his  days  of  leisure.  No  sign  of  soldiers 
or  of  warlike  strife  appears  in  any  of  these  pictures ;  no  arms,  no 
chariots  or  horses.  No  camels  suggest  foreign  travel.  Everything 
there  represented  speaks  of  peace  at  home  and  abroad,^  of  agricultural 
wealth  and  consequent  content.  In  all  these  pictures  the  men  are 
represented  with  an  ethnic  and  artistic  truth  that  enables  us  easily  to 
recomiize  their  race  and  station.  The  animals  are  not  onlv  easily 
distinguishable,  but  the  characteristic  ))eculiarities  of  each  species  are 
seized  with  a  power  of  generalization  seldom  if  ever  surpassed ;  and 
the  hieroglyphic  system  which  forms  the  legend  and  explains  the 
whole,  was  as  complete  and  perfect  as  at  any  future  period. 

More  striking  than  even   the  paintings  are  the  portrait-statnes 


*  Vyse,  "  Operations  on  the  Pyramids 
at  Gizeh  in  1837,"  vol.  i.  p.  279,  et  seq. 

2  At  Wady  Meghara,  in  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula,  a  king  of  the  4th  dynasty  is 


represente<l  as  slaying  an  Asiatic  en- 
emy. It  is  the  only  sign  of  strife  which 
has  yet  l)een  discovered  belonging  to  this 
ancient  l^ingdom.  Lepsius,  AbU  ii.  pLd9i 
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»  recently  been  discovered  in  the  secret  recesses  of  these 
^hing  more  wonderfully  truthful  and  realistic  has  been  done 
inie,  till  the  invention  of  photography,  and  even  that  can 
'esent  a  man  with  such  unflattering  truthfulness  as  these 
terra-cotta  portraits  of  the  sleek  rich  men  of  the  pyramid 

-ful  as  all  this  maturity  of  art  may  be  when  found  at  so 
iod,  the  problem  becomes  still  more  perplexing  when  we 
urselves  how  long  a  people  must  have  lived  and  recorded 
ience  before  they  came  to  realize  and  aspire  to  an  eternity 
e  building  of  these  pyramids  shows  that  they  sacrificed 

to  attain.  One  of  their  great  aims  was  to  preserve  the 
t  for  3000  years,  in  order  that  the  soul  might  again  be 
li  it  when  the  day  of  judgment  arrived.  But  what  taught 
ontemplate  such  periods  of  time  with  confidence,  and» 
ill,  how  did  they  learn  to  realize  so  daring  an  aspiration  ? 
ur  wonder  less  when  we  ask  ourselves  how  it  happened  that 
)le  became  so  thoroughly  organized  at  that  early  age  as  to 
to  undertake  the  greatest  architectural  works  the  world  haa 

in  honor  of  one  man  from  among  themselves?    A  king 

army,  and  with  no  claim,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  to  such  an 
»nd  the  common  consent  of  all,  which  could  hardly  have 
led  except  by  the  title  of  long  inherited  services  acknowl- 
he  communitv  at  lari^e. 

d  be  difficult  to  find  any  other  example  which  so  fully 
the  value  of  architecture  as  a  mode  of  writing  history  as 
I  possible  there  may  have  been  nations  as  old  and  as  early 
8  the  Egyptians:  but  they  were  not  builders,  and  their 
lost.     It  is  to  their  architecture  alone  that  we  owe  the  pres- 

what  we  know  of  this  old  people.  And  it  is  the  knowledge 
I  that  adds  such  interest  to  the  study  of  tlieir  art. 

►resent  state  of  our  knowledge  it  may  seem  an  idle  specular 
5gest  that  the  Egyptian  and  Chinese  are  two  fragments  of 
primordial  race,  widely  separated  now  by  the  irruj)tion  of 
inian  and  Aryan  races  between  them ;  but  this  at  least  is 
It  in  manners  and  customs,  in  arts  and  polity,  in  religion 
Uion,  these  two  peoi)le  more  closely  resemble  one  another 
other  two  nations  which  have  existed  since,  even  when 
►f  similar  race  and  living  in  proximity  to  one  another. 
?arliest  period  at  which  Chinese  history  open  upon  us,  we 
me  amount  of  civilization  maintaining  itself  utterly  unpro- 
to  the  present  day.  The  same  j)»aoeful  industry  and  agri- 
•alth  accompanied  by  the  same  outwardly  ])leasing  domestic 
nd   apparent  content.      The   same   exceptional  mod^  oi 
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writing.    The  same  want  of  power  to  assimilate  with  s 
nations.    Both  hating  war,  but  reverencing  their  kings,  and  coi 
their  chronology  by  dynasties  exactly  as  the  Egyptians  have  alwt] 
done.    Their  religions  seem  wonderfully  alike,  and  both  are  ci 
terized  by  the  same  fearlessness  of  death,  and  the  same  calm  enjo; 
in  the  contemplation  of  its  advent.^ 

In  fact,  there  is  no  peculiarity  in  the  old  kingdom  of  £gypt 
has  not  its  counterpart  in  China  at  the  present  day,  thou^  mote 
less  modified,  perhaps,  by  local  circumstances;  and  there  is  nothing  i 
the  older  system  which  we  cannot  understand  by  using  proper 
trations,  derived  from  what  we  see  passing  under  our  imrn* 
observation  in  the  far  East.  The  great  let<son  we  learn  from  the 
of  the  history  of  China,  as  bearing  on  that  of  Egypt  is,  that  aU  idei 
the  impossibility  of  the  recorded  events  in  the  latter  country  is  ttk« 
away  by  reference  to  the  other.  Neither  the  duration  of  the  EgypM 
dynasties,  nor  the  early  perfection  of  her  civilization,  or  its  gtrangi 
persistency,  can  be  objected  to  as  improbable.  What  we  know  tai 
happened  in  Asia  in  modem  times  may  certainly  have  taken  places 
Africa,  though  at  an  earlier  period. 


^  By  a  singular  coincidence,  China 
has  been  suffering  from  a  Hyksos  domi- 
nation of  Tartar  conquerors,  precisely 
as  £g>'P^  ^^(1  after  tlie  period  of  the 
I^rramid  builders,  and,  strange  to  say, 
lor  about  the  same  perioii  —  five  cen- 


turies. Had  the  Taepings  been  saceeifr 
fill,  we  should  have  witnessed  in  Chv 
the  exact  counterpart  of  what  tobkplMJ 
in  Egypt  when  the  first  native  kings^ 
the  eighteenth  dynasty  expelled  ti 
hated  race. 
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CHAPTER  n. 
E  PYRAMIDS  AND  CONTEMPORARY  MONUMENTS. 

ilAVING  these  speculations  to  be  developed  more  fully  in  the 

sequel,  let  us  now  turn  -to  the  pyramids  —  the  oldest,  largest,  and 
t  mysterious  of  all  the  monuments  of  man's  art  now  existing, 
tiiose  in  Egypt  are  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  just 
>od  the  cultivated  ground,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  and  all 
[trinciple  examples  within  what  may  fairly  be  called  the  Necrop- 
of  Memphis.  Sixty  or  seventy  of  these  have  been  discovered 
explored,  all  which  appear  to  be  royal  sepulchres.     This  alone,  if 

would  suffice  to  justify  us  in  assigning  a  duration  of  1000  years 
ast  to  Xhe  dynasties  of  the  pyramid  builders,  and  this  is  about 
late  we  acquire  from  other  sources. 

he  three  great  pyramids  of  Gizeh  are  the  most  remarkable  and 
est  known  of  all  those  of  Egypt.  Of  these  the  first,  erected  by 
fis,  or,  as  he  is  now  more  correctly  named,  Suphis,  is  the  largest ; 
le  next,  by  Chepheren,  his  successor,  is  scarcely  inferior  in  dimen- 
;  the  third,  that  of  Mycerinus,  is  very  much  smaller,  but  excelled 
vi)  others  in  this,  that  it  had  a  coating  of  beautiful  red  granite 
S\ene,  while  the  other  two  were  reveted  only  with  the  beautiful 
one  of  the  country.     Part  of  this  coating  still  remains  near  the 

the  .second;  and  Colonel  Vyse^  was  fortunate  enough  to  dis- 
i*<»f nu  of  the  coping-stones  of  the  Great  Pyramid  buried  in  the 
ill  at  it.s  base.  These  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  nature  and 
t  of  the  whole,  and  to  show  that  it  was  commenced  from  the 
II  an<l  carried  upwards;  not  at  the  toj>,  as  it  has  sometimes 
:hou<rhtlessIv  asserted. 

e  dimensions  of  these  three,  as  ascertained  by  the  copings,  are 
ows,  according  to  the  most  recent  determination  by  Professor 

Smyth  and  others :  — 


side  (vT  base. 
Feet. 

heops  .     .     760    . 

hepheren .    707    . 

lycerinus  .    354    . 

Height. 
Feet. 

.     4.S4    . 
.     454    . 
.     218    . 

Area  in 
square  feet. 

.      577,6*H)     . 

.     4iM»,84»     . 

.     125.316     . 

Angle  of 
side. 

.      51^51'     . 
.     52    20     . 
.     51    00     . 

Angle  ot 
passage. 

.     20^  27' 
.     25   55 
.     26   20^ 

1.  IT.  Vyse,  "  Operations  carried  -  Tlio  ineasuros  quoted  in  the  text  are 
le  Pyramids  of  Oizoh  in  1H:^7."  pMiorally  laken  from  the  elaborate  siu"- 
1840-4.3.  \v\^  iiKulo  l>y  Mr.  Perring  for  Colonel 


I 
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From  this  it  will  be  seon  that  the  area  of  the  Great  Pyramid  (i 
than  13  acres)  is  more  than  twice  the  extent  of  that  of  St.  Petrfii 
Rome,  or  of  siny  other  bnihlijig  in  the  world.     Its  height  is  equal  to 
the  highest  spire  of  any  cathedral  in  Euro})e ;  for,  though  it  hasbeci 
attempted  to  erect  higher  buildings,  in  no  instance  has  this  yet  bea 
successfully  achieved.     Even  the  third  pyramid  covers  more  groond 
than  any  Gothic  cathedral,  and  the  mass  of  materials  it  contains  far 
surpasses  that  of  any  erection  we  possess  in  Europe. 

All  tlie  pyramids  (with  one  exception)  face  exactly  north,  andhite 
their  entrance  on  that  side —  a  circumstance  the  more  remarkable,  m 
the  later  builders  of  ThelK»saj)pear  tohave  had  no  notion  of  orientatioa, 
but  to  have  placed  their  buildings  and  tombs  so  as  to  avoid  regularity, 
and  facing  in  every  conceivable  direction.     Instead  of  the  entrance! 
to  the  i>yramids  being  level,  they  all  slope  downwards — generally  U 
ansfles  of  about  20°  to  the  horizon — a  circumstance  which  has  led  to 
an  infinity  of  speculation,  as  to  whether  they  were  not  observatories, 
and  meant  for  the  observation  of  the  pole-star,  etc.*     All  these  theories, 
however,  have  failed,  f(^r  a  variety  of  reasons  it  is  needless  now  to 
discuss ;  but  among  others  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  angles  are 
not  the  same  in  any  two  jiyramids,  though  erected  within  a  few  yean 
of  one  another,  and  in  the  twenty  which  were  measured  by  Colonel 
Vyse  they  vary  from  22°  35'  to  34°  5  .     The  angle  of  the  inclination 
of  the  side  of  the  i)vra!nid  to  the  horizon  is  more  constant,  varvinj? 
only  from   51°  Id'  to  52°  32',  and  in  the  Gizeh  pyramids  it  wouM 
ap]»e:ir  that  tlio  anLrlc  of  the  passage  was  intended  to  have  been  aboal 
om*-li:ilf  of  this. 

Oni'  pl:iu>ible  theory  seems  to  bo,  that  the  faces  of  the  pjTamid 
wort'  inti'iidrd  to  Ik*  ]»ractii-:illy  four  ecpiilateral  triangles,  laid  against 
one  Miiothrr,  and  nuM'tiiiir  at  the  aj)ex.  For  instance,  in  the  three 
irrcnt  |)yranii«ls  :it  <iizt*]i,  tlic  ratios  of  the  slo])ing  edges  to  the  base 
are  as  t<>ll<»\v>  :  — 

<ir.'ai  rvraini<l 7(M)  foot    .     .     T2:J  foet    .     .    37  feet. 

StoikI  'Pvi:mii«l       ....     7«>7    '*       .     .     072    '*       .     .     35    •* 
Tliinl  I'yiami.l :j.VI    '*       .     .     liiV)    **       .     .     24    *' 

It  will  be  observed  that  tlie  differeneo  is  least  —  about  5  percent— 
in  the  second  j»yranii<l,  the  one  which  retains  the  greatest  part  of  it* 


Vv>»»,  wliirh  an*  hy  far  tin*  most.  <'i)iii-  I  tlicyouiiht  to  have  been,  supposing  eveiT 
|»l«'l«'  and  <<)!Tr«'t  \\hi4'li  havi'  y»'t  Immmi  I  ])art  lo  liavo  lM»en  8et  GUI  of  an  C'^ 
piiblUhi'"!.  1 1  is  inTi'SNary.  Iiowovit.  to  '  imiiibiT  of  Euyptian  cubits.  In  mo* 
warn  iln-  nailer  iliat  Mr.  I  *« 'ni  n  i:  ]nih- 1  in  stainM-s  his  theory  agrees  pretty  doiely 
lishi'tl  twu  M'i>  t)f  ni'-a-surrnn'ms.  iin>s.'  ■  with  h\<  ol)s»Tvations.  but  is  generally 


fmiii  artiial  i»l»si'r\aTii»n.  whioli  art*  thos«* 
fulii>\\<>tl  in  ih«'  trxt.  an«l  anoth»*r  M*t 
i'ornrt«*«l  ar<i)r»iini:io  lii^  lhr(»rv  of  what 


nion*  liki'ly  to  mislead  than  guide  the 
n-aiior. 

1  'I  hcv  aro  situated  in  latitude 80^ H 
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raping ;  and  there  may  be  some  error  in  the  measurement  of  the  others 

derived  from  a  single  coping-stone. 

Even,  however,  if  this  were  mathematically  correct  for  any  one 

pjramid  —  which  it  is  not  —  it  must,  ipso  facto^  be  incorrect  for  all  the 

others,  as  no  two  follow  the  same  system.     Notwithstanding  this,  men 

«C  high  scientific  attainments  have  of  late  claimed  for  these  monu- 

Bients  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  no  building — not  even  the  Parthenon 

—apparently  ever  attained  to.    It  has  been  even  asserted  that  God 

revealed  to  Cheops  the  difference  in  the  lengths  of  the  polar  and  equar 

toriid  diameters  of  the  earth  and  a  variety  of  interesting  astronomical 

inforraation,  and  commanded  him  to  build  these  facts  into  the  Great 

Pyramid  in  British  inches  —  which  did  not  then  exist !  ^     It  is  hardly 

necessary  to  point  out  how  utterly  baseless  all  such  speculations  are, 

nor  to  explain  that  the  facts  alluded  to  are  only  now  being  obtained 

by   careful    measurements    made    with    recently  invented    modem 

q>pliance8.     When,  however,  we  come  to  look  a  little  more  closely  on 

the  Great  Pyramid  itself,  its  accuracy  is  by  no  means  worthy  of  the 

divine  origin  claimed  for  it. 

According  to  a  careful  survey  made  by  a  party  of  Royal  Engineers 

retaming  from  Sinai,  and  which  is  probably  correct  within  an  inch 

w  two,  — 

The  four  sides  measure:  East     9129*5  inches. 

North  9127*5  " 
West  9121*0  " 
South  9140-5      " 

Differences  of  more  than  one  foot  and  a  half  in  such  a  distance  would 
hardly  occur  in  a  modern  building  set  out  in  a  perfectly  clear  level 
surface.  Even  the  level  of  the  sockets  show  discrepancies  to  about 
the  same  extent.     They  are  as  follows  :  — 

S.E.  angle:     O'fKK)  feet 
N.E.     **       + 1-404    ** 
S.W.    **      +l*4r>8   ** 
N.W.    "       +0-630    ** 

Practically  these  are  of  very  little  moment  in  setting  out  such  a  building, 
but  when  perfection  is  claimed  for  it  they  become  imj)ortant,  and  are 
in  themselves  quite  sufficient  to  ujjset  all  the  fine-drawn  theories  that 
h;i\  e  l>een  based  on  the  supposed  perfection  of  the  pyramid  measures. 
The  one  fact  of  value  that  we  seem  to  have  obtained  from  these 
recent  pyramid  investigations  is,  that  the  side  of  the  pyramid  was 
inlendeii  to  be  an  even  number  of  500  Egyi>tian  cubits ;  and  as  we 
learn  from  Herodotus  ("Euterpe,"  IGS)  that  the  Egyptian  was  the  same 
Bs  the  Greek  cubit,  or  that  of  Sainos,  we  have^  18*2405  in.  X  500,  or 


»  '•  Antiquity  of  Intellectual  Man," 
)ff  Piazzi  Smyth.    Edin.   1868,  p.  240 

^  Determined  by  Penrose  in  1846  from 
vol-  L  —  7 


measurements  of  the  Hecatompedon, 
and  since  corrected  by  him  in  a  letter  to 
Sir  Henry  James  in  1860.  —  *' Notes  on 
(ircat  Pyramid,"  Southampton,  1869. 
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9120  in. — or  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  mean  of  the  above  measurem 
In  the  same  pamphlet  Sir  Henry  James  also  suggests  that  the 
of  the  pyramid  was  set  out  as  10  horizontal  to  9  vertical.    This  wi 
give  an  angle  of  41*59,  which  is  very  near  the  truth,  and  the  angle 
the  sides  being  51*51  would  give  483*66  feet  for  the  total  hei 
Piazzi  Smyth,  however,  makes  the  angle  51*5ri4,*  and  the  total  he^ 
485,  which  is  probably  even  more  exact ;  but  whichever  we  adopt 
get  the  very  common  proportion  that  the  height  is  to  the  cii 
ference  as  the  radius  is  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle ;  thus, 
the  mean   height   of  484   feet,   we   have  484  X  2  X  3*1416-81 
while  760  X  4  is  equal  to  3040  —  so  near  a  coincidence  that  it 
hardly  be  accidental,  and  if  it  was  intended,  all  the  other  ei 
proportions  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Even  if  this  theory  should  not  be  accepted  as  the  true  one,  it 
at  least  the  merit  of  being  nearer  the  truth  than  any  other  f^ 
proj)osed.  I  confess  it  appears  to  me  so  likely  that  I  would  hardlf 
care  to  go  further,  especially  as  all  the  astronomical  theories  bin 
signally  failed,  and  it  seems  as  if  it  were  only  to  some  nuraerict 
fancy  that  we  must  look  for  the  solution  of  the  puzzle. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  small  residuum  we  get  from  all  then 
pyramid  discussions  is,  that  they  were  built  by  the  kings  of-the  earif 
dynasties  of  tlie  old  kingdom  of  Egypt  as  their  tombs.  The  leading 
idea  that  governed  their  forms  was  of  durability  —  a  quasi-eternity 
of  duration  is  what  tlicv  aimed  at.  The  entrances  were  meant  to  be 
concealed,  and  the  angle  of  the  passages  was  the  limit  of  rest  8* 
which  heavy  bodies  could  be  moved  while  obtaining  the  necessar] 
strength  where  they  oj)ened  at  the  outside,  and  the  necessary  diif 
culty  for  protection  inside,  without  trenching  on  imiK)ssibility.  B 
coucuahnent  of  the  entrance,  the  difficulties  of  the  passages,  and  tl 
coni|>lioated  but  most  ingenious  arrangement  of  portcullises,  the 
ancient  kings  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  rest  in  undisturbed  securi 
for  at  least  3000  years.  Perhaps  they  were  successful,  though  th< 
tombs  have  since  been  so  shamefully  profaned. 

To  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  Great  Pyramid  given  above 
may  be  added  that  the  entrance  is  about  47  ft.  6  in.  above  the  base, 
the  15th  stej)  or  j)latfonn.  There  are  in  all  203  such  steps.  Their  av 
age  heiiLrht  is  nearly  2  ft.  0  in.,  but  they  diminish  in  height  —  genera 
sj leaking,  but  not  uniformly  —  towards  the  top.  The  summit  now  eonsi 
of  a  platform  32  ft.  8  in.  srpiare  ;  so  that  about  24  ft.  is  wanting, ' 
present  actual  heicrht  being  4r>()  ft.  It  contains  2  chambers  above-grou 
and  1  cut  in  the  rock  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  foundation 


1  The  result  of  these  determinations  '       '  '*  Astronomical  Observations." 
is  that  the  English  is  to  the  Greolc  or    inlnirgh  (Observatory,  1872,  p.  5. 
Egyptian  foot,  as  75  is  to  70  exactly.        \ 
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The  paas^iea  and  chambers  are  -worthy  of  the  maes;  all  ar«  lined 
h  ]K>lished  granite ;  and  the  ingenuity  and  pains  that  have  been 
en  to  lYDder  them  solid  and  secure,  and  to  prevent  their  being 
ished  by  the  superincumbent  mass,  raise  our  idea  of  Egyptian 
ence  higher  than  even  the  bulk  of  the  building  itself  could  do. 

Towards  the  exterior,  where  the  pressure  is  not  great,  the  roof  is 
t,  though  it  ia  probable  that  even  there  the  weight  Is  throughout 
wharged  by  2  stones,  sloping  up  at  a  certain  angle  to  where  they 
eet,  as  at  the  entrance.  Towards  the  centre  of  the  pyramid,  how- 
'«r,  the  passi^  becomes  28  feet  high,  and  assumes  the  form  of  in- 
srtwi  stairs,  as  shown  in  the  section  (fig.  1),  till  it  contracts  bo  much 

the  top  that  no  pressure  can 
irt  it.  Sowhore,  however,  is  this 
feniiity  more  shown  than  in  the 
raj  chamber,  which  measures  17  . 
1  in.  by  84  ft.  8  in.,  and  19  ft.  in 
i^it.  The  walls  are  lined  and 
roof  19  formed  of  splendid  slabs 
Syenite,  but  above  the  roof  4 
cessive  chambers,  as  shown  in 

annexed  section  (fig.  2),  have 
n  formed,  each  divided  from  the 
er  by  slabs  of  granite,  polished 

their    lower    surfaces,    but    left    NoT-Stctlonof  Kliig'.Ch»mher«nilof  p«. 
,     ,  ,  •agsiiiareMPframlil.    ScaIu  so  ft.  to  1  in. 

ph  on  the  upper,  and  abovo  these 

th  chamber  is  formed  of  2  slojiing  blocks  to  discharere  the  weight 
the  whole.  The  first  of  these  chambers  has  long  been  known  ;  the 
>er  four  were  discovered  and  first  entered  by  Colonel  Vyse,  and  it 
I  in  one  of  these  that  he  discovered  the  name  of  the  founder. 
ia  was  not  engraved  as  a  record,  but  scribbled  in  red  paint  on  the 
nes,  apparently 'as  a  quarry-mark,  or  as  an  address  to  the  king,  and 
onipanied  by  something  like  directions  for  their  position  in  the 
Iding.  The  interest  that  attaches  to  these  inscriptions  consists  in 
certainty  of  their  being  contemporary  records,  in  their  proving 
t  Suphis  was  the  founder  of  the  Great  Pyr.imid,  and  conseipiently 
ng  its  relative  date  beyond  all  possjliility  of  cavil.  This  is  the 
y  really  rii^in  discovery  in  the  pyramids,  as  they  have  all  IiceTi 
ined  either  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  or  by  the  Mahr>- 
tans,and  an  unnfled  tomb  of  this  ago  is  still  a  desideratum.  Until 
h  is  hit  upon  we  must  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  real  mode  r.[ 
ultiire  in  those  days,  and  of  the  purj^se  of  many  of  the  arranu'e- 
aU  in  these  mvsterious  liui1din<::s.i 
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Tlio  portcullises  wliii'h  invariably  close  the  entrances  of  thesepi 
chral  chamber  in  the  ]»yranii<ls  are  among  the  most  curious  and  ini 
nious  of  the  arranj^ements  of  these  huihlings.  Generally  they  conn 
of  great  cubical  masses  of  granite,  measuring  8  or  10  ft.  each  way,  and 
consecjuently  weighing  50  or  60  tons,  and  even  more.  These  were 
fitted  into  chambers  j»rej>ared  during  the  construction  of  the  buildingi 
but  raise<l  into  the  ui>pcr  j>arts,  and,  being  lowered  after  the  Wly  va 
deposited,  closed  the  entrance  so  effectually  that  in  some  instances  it 
has  been  found  necessary  either  to  break  them  in  pieces,  or  to  cuti 
passage  round  them,  to  gain  admission  to  the  chambers.  They  gen^ 
rally  slide  in  grooves  hi  the  wall,  to  which  they  fit  exactly,  and  alt^ 
get  her  show  a  degree  of  ingenuity  and  forethought  very  rem 
considering  the  enrly  age  at  which  they  were  executed. 

In  the  Second  Pyramid  one  chamber  has  been  discovered 
above-ground,  partly  cut  in  the  rock.  In  the  Third  the  chambers 
numerous,  all  excavated  in  the  rock  ;  and  from  the  tunnels  that 
been  driven  by  explorers  through  the  superstructures  of  these  two,il 
is  very  doubtful  whether  anything  is  to  be  found  above-ground.  It  is 
observable  that  the  measurements  of  the  Third  Pvramid  are  asnearhr 
as  j>ossiblc  the  exact  halves  of  those  of  the  Second.  This  cannot 
have  been  unintentional. 

The  exceptional  pyramid  aljove  alluded  to  is  that  of  Saccara, shovn 
in  the  annexed  plan  and  section  (Woodcuts  Xos.  8  and  9),  both  to  the 
scale  of  100  ft.  to  I  in.  It  is  the  onlv  i>vramid  that  does  not  f««i 
exactly  north  an<l  srmth.  It  is  nearly  of  the  same  general  dimensi(mi'> 
as  the  Third  Pyramid,  or  that  of  Mycerinus;  but  its  outline,  thedi^l 
position  of  its  chambers,  and  the  hieroglyphics  found  in  its  interior,' 
all  would  seem  to  point  it  out  as  an  imitation  of  the  old  form  d 
mausolea  by  some  king  of  a  far  more  modern  date.  Some,  however, 
of  the  more  recent  authorities  seem  inclined  to  consider  this  jiyramid 
as  the  oMest,  instea<l  of  the  most  modem,  and  to  a*8cribe  it  to  Mnevil, 
the  4th  khig  of  the  First  dynasty,  assuming  that  the  hierogh-phici^ 
etc.,  were  a<lded  afterwards.  F"urt]ier  research  will  be  required  vi 
settle  this  ]M>int.  P'or  the  j>resent  it  is  sutticient  to  know  that  it  lifl^ 
outside  the  regular  series  of  ])yramids,  nnd  is  of  a  date  either  anterioi 
or  posterior  to  them  ;  but  most  probably  the  latter. 

All  the  old  ])yr:imids  do  not  follow  the  sim]>le  outline  of  those o{ 
Gizeh.  That  at  Dnslicinr,  for  instance,  rises  to  half  its  height  with  a 
slope  (^f  .')-l°  to  the  horizon,  but  is  finishe<l  at  the  angle  of  45%  giviBg 
it  a  very  exceptional  appeartmce ;  and  that  of  Meydoon  has  moretbi 
appearance  of  a  tower,  its  angle  l>eing  74®  10'.  Tm'O  smaller  towen 
rise  from  its  sunimit,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  supposed  Assyiua 
pvramids  were  usuallv  constructed.  It  indeed  seems  not  to  have  bed 
unusual  to  bnild  ]»yraniids  in  stories  or  staires,  each  less  than  tb 
other;  though  it   i.s  possible  that  in  this  case  it  may  have  l>ecn  onK 
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I>jnBdd  ol  8ua>n.    (Fruio  Colonel  V]n«'i  work.)    Seals  liki  U.  ui  1  lu. 
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a  tciiijiorary  or  jiroparatory  stage,  and  tliat  it  was  iotended  eTentiuUj 
to  Hiiiiiotli  the  wIioIg  down  to  tlie  more  orthodox  fona  of  a  atn^t- 
Bulivl  |iyriniii(1. 

TOMHS. 

Around  t)ie  jnTaraidB,  not  only  at  Gizeh,  but  at  Sftccara  — indeed, 
whor*.'V<'r  tfioy  exist  —  nuniberless  smaller  aepuli-lires  are  found,  wUrh 
a]>|ionr  to  lin^o  been  njijinijiriiited  to  privntt.'  indiridoala,  as  the 
liyrainiils  wi'it'  —  ho  far  as  we  can  ascertain  —  reeurvcd  for  kings  or, 
at  all  ov(>nts,  for  persons  of  royal  liloo<l.  Tliesc  hare  as  yet  been 
only  (lartially  exjiloi-eil  and  utill  more  imj)erf»^ctly  described.  Their 
general  form  is  tliat  of  a  trimeated  jiyramid,  low,  and  looking  ei- 
ternally  like  a  lionse  witli  sl"|>iti;j  walls,  with  only  one  door  leading 
to  tlie  intoriiir,  Ihoiigli  they  may  contain  several  apartments,  ami  no 
attempt  is  iiiaile  to  eonceal  the  entrance.  The  body  seems  to  have 
-ofanation  by  I^'ing  hid  in  a  well  of  oim- 
:•  o]H.'iun}r  into  which  waa  concealed  in  the  thiek- 


lieen    preserved  fnn 
siderahk-  deplh. 
Mess  of  the  walls. 

Unlike   the  pvr^ 
ahov.-  alludcl  to,  a 


II  ii 

TR¥1 


liils,  the  walls  ni-e  covered  with  the  ]>niHtin^ 
I  everything  in  this  "eternal  dwelling"  •  of  the 
dead  is  made  to  rettenibte  the  alu-lei 
I  of  tlie  living  (  as  was  aftcmank 
the  ctute  with  the  Etniscans.  It 
is  owing  to  this  circiini stance  tliM 
we  are  able  not  only  to  realize  « 
|.eifectly  the  civil  life  of  the 
KLfyptians  at  this  perioil,  but  to 
ti\  the  <lates  of  the  whole  series 
by  i'leiitifying  the  names  of  the 
kiiijrs  who  Imilt  the  pyramids  with 
thiKse  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs  thnt 
siirpmnd  them.a 

Like  all  early  arehiteeture,  that 
ol'  these  tombs  shows  evident  symj*- 
tiiius  "f  having  lieeu  Iwrrowed  from 
awiioilcniiriginal.  The  lintelsoftlie 
ihiLinays  are  generally  roundetl, 
ami  the  walls  mere  square  jwrtfc 
pii'ived  and  johited  together, eveiy 
III'    ari'liil'i'tLire  as  can  jMissibiy  be 


i'iti>-ii  u'itli  a  completeness  inl 
,  of  n-1i)cli  no  one  can  well  htn 
|.ti..ii  «1iolia!>  not  seeii  tliehuiU- 
Tii»i'1vi'h.  Aiprescntnosaffirin' 
[at  (u  eiinltle  ollion  to  realise  iM 
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iceived.  Yet  the  pyramids  themselves,  an<]  those  tombs  which 
found  outside  them,  are  generally  far  removed  from  the  forms 
ployed  in  (imber  structures ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  find  tha 
}-ptian8  indulging  in  decorative  art  that  we  trace  this  more 
mitive  style.  There  are  two  doorways  of  this  class  in  the  British 
iseum  and  many  in  that  of  Berlin.  One  engraved  in  Le]>sius'B 
rk  (Woodcut  No.  10)  gives  a  fair  idea  of  this  style  of  decorative  art, 
the  roost  elaborate  form  in  which  we  now  know  it.  It  is  possible 
.t  some  of  its  forms  may  have  been  derived  from  brick  architecture, 
;  tlie  lintel  certainly  was  of  wood,  and  so  it  may  be  suspected  were 
majority  of  its  features.  It  certainly  is  a  transitional  form,  and 
u^  we  only  find  it  in  stone,  nope  of  its  peculiarities  were  derived 
m  lithic  arts.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  illuijtmtions  of  the  arclit- 
turat  forms  of  that  day  was  the  sarcophagus  of  Alycerinus,  nnfor- 
ately  lost  on  its  way  to  England.  It  represented  a  palace,  with 
the  peculiarities  found  on  a  lai^er  scale  in  the  buildings  which 
round  the  pyramid,  and  with  that  peculiar  cornice  and  still  more 
pilar  roll  or  ligature  on  the  angles,  most  evidently  a  carpentry 
D,  bat  which  the  style  retained  to  its  latest  day. 


11.  SkTcopliagiu  ul  My 


(ouiul  ill  TLlrd  I'yruuld. 


In  many  of  these  tombs  square  piers  are  found  su[iporting  the  roof, 
letimes,  bat  rarely,  with  an  abnciiK,  and  generally  without  any 
ved  work,  though  it  i»  nmre  than  i)rol(iilik'  thfv  wire  orifiiniilly 
nted  with  some  deviie,  upon  which  thi-y  dc|Ktidi-d  for  tliuir  orusi- 
it.  In  most  inHtaiR-on  tln-y  l>H.k  inort-  liki-  rr;i;;]ii<'nl.-<  of  a  wiiJI,  of 
ich  the  intervening  Npat-cs  lia<l  Ixin  cut  ■.iw-.iy,  llimi  pillnrs  in  t|j<- 
le  in  which  we  usually  uink'D'taiid  the  wont ;  miA  in  i-very  iiim'  in 
early  ages  they  must  lie  lookcil  upmi  nioriii-  utilil  iriun  expedii'iitH 
n  as  parU  of  an  ornamentiil  style  of  iirchir.iiiin-. 


tj  the  octnonlinar;  rpveUiimi  It  [lia 
mta  to  n*.  It  Is  2000  jvnn  ulilir.  c>-:i 
lattnltfll;  more  varied   and   viviil, 
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Temples. 


Till  very  recently  no  temples  had  l)een  discovered  which  Mild 
with  certJiiiity  be  ascribed  to  tlic  ago  of  the  pyramid  buildtrs;  ooei 
however  was  excavated  a  few  years  ago,  from  the  sand  close  be 
the  great  Sjihinx  in  front  of  tlie  Second  Pyramid,  and  others,  it  is  i 
have  since  been  found,  at  Saccnra  and  elsewhere ;  but  no  account  «f 
them  has  yet  been  ]>ublishcd. 

That  at  Gizch  is  not  remarkable  for  its  dimensions,  the  extitw 
length  being  only  about  100  feet,  tlic  extreme  breadth  the 
The  )jriiicipal  chamber  in  the  form  of  a  cross  is  supported  bypiw' 
sim})Ie  prisms  of  syenite  granite,  without  but 
or  capital,  and  su]>porting  architraves  as  sim)^ 
in  outline  as  themselves.  TIic  roof  of  ihii 
chamber  has  entirely  disappeared,  but  was  m 
doubt  origiually  of  the  same  material.  ~ 
wall.s  are  generally  wainscotted  with  immeMt 
slabs  of  ahibaster,  or  of  syenite  l>cautifultj 
polished,  but  witii  sloping  joints  and  unevfs 
beds  —  a  form  of  masonry  not  uncommon  ii 
"p"'!'!!'!*!!'!")  that  age.  No  sculpture  or  inscription  of  mjf 
'"■  sort  is  found  on  the  walls  of  this  temple,' Oi' 

yuibol,  nor  any  inuige,  in  the  sanctuary,  ^>tatues  anJ 
hrenes,  the  l)uilder  of  the  Second  Pyramid,  werelio*- 
I   the   well,   and  in  places  clearly  showing  that  it  im- 

m]>le  has  not  yet  been  freed  from  the  Kuid 
in  whit'li  it  biis  so  loiii;  luin  liuried,  and  there  being  no  image  and  w 
inscriptii.iu,  it  ri'in:iius  .somewhat  doubtful  to  whom  or  to  what  puq>(>H 
it  was  dcdii'aterl.  It.s  position,  however,  at  a  distance  of  60  or  70  fwi 
fi-oni  the  jrriMt  Sphinx,  tlmiijih  placed  nnsymmetrically  alongside  of 
it,  renders  it  pmbalik'  th:it  it  wan  a  part  of  that  great  group. 

A  tubhl  is  iijid  to  have  been  discovered,  in  which  Suphin,  tbe 
Iniilder  (if  ihe  Great  Pyramid,  records  some  rei>airs  he  had  done  to 
the  Sphin\.*     If  this  i-*  eornvtly  read,  it  proves  its  existence  before 


1  Tlii'so  .liiiioii-M.iLi  iiri'  t!ik,.|i  truni  I  =  Liii-ian,  "  De  S)-ri»  De»."  ed.  K«<- 
PtX)fi-ss.>rl)<>iial<KM[i''.]ila]i.|>ii1>listu><n]i  7.in.  torn.  Hi.  p.  451,  alliulM  to  ttie  (M 
Ili<>Tr.iiisii<-Ifc:[is  cif  Ilii>  Iii<titiU<>  i>f  ISril- 1  of  [lii'  olil  lomiiles  ot  the  EfcyptiMU  b*T- 
iMli  Ar>-lil1<'i'ls,  fill.  IStil.     ]|.  liDWi-viT,  :  iiii;  no  [ina);e9. 

cnnnt)!  lie  liii|ill<'lily  rclitil  uixni,  iiiii  |  ^  "  Iti-vue  cles  Deux  Mondcs,*'  lt> 
from  liny  fault  nf  tl]>')inifi's>«r's,  lint  N'-l  April.  1>«b>.  p.  <lt.^.  et  seq.  In  tbli  ut- 
cnuiif  hi-  wiis  PliiHcly  watrhiil.  anil  pre-  Icli-  M.  lii'iiiin  must  be  consideTtd  u  iM 
vi'iitii)  as  fnr  iis  iH>s«il<1f>  from  tnkini;  i  niiiiitlipii'>-i- iif  M.  Marlecte.  ItbDOt* 
niftisiin-nienls  or  iiuti's.  Ai  il  is  llic  :  satiiifni'turt'  form  of  pi^llcWion,  M  l> 
only  tliitiu  publishvil.  It  iniisl  lultiit'  fur ;  is  nil  wf  yirt  liave. 
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the  pj-ramids,  and  long  before,  if  it  required  renovation  at  that  time. 
As  such  it  is  not  only  the  most  colossal,  but  the  oldest,  idol  of  the 
iinnian  race  of  which  we  have  now  any  knowledge.  It  does  not 
apparently  represent  a  heavenly  being,  but  seems  intended  to  sym- 
l>olize  the  strength  of  an  animal  added  to  the  intellect  of  a  man ; — a 
combination  we  afterwards  find  repeated  in  so  many  forms  in  Assyria, 
but  hardly  even  there  considered  as  a  god. 

Whether  or  not  the  temple  and  the  Sphinx  belong  to  one  another, 
this  at  least  seems  certain,  that  they  are  the  oldest  examples  of  their 
respective  classes  which  now  exist,  and  consequently  so  deeply  inter- 
esting as  to  make  us  long  for  a  more  complete  illustration  of  them 
than  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world.  The  temple,  which  is  being 
recovered  from  oblivion,  is  a  new  form,  and  when  made  known  may 
lead  to  the  most  imi)ortant  rectification  of  our  ideas  on  the  subject. 

In  the  present  tiansitional  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  archi- 
tectural art  of  the  pyramid  builders,  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  distinct 
judgment  as  to  its  merits.  The  early  Egyptians  built  neither  for 
Wauty  nor  for  use,  but  for  eternity,  and  to  this  last  they  sacrificed 
every  other  feeling.  In  itself  nothing  can  be  less  artistic  than  a 
pyramid.  A  tower,  either  round  or  square,  or  of  any  other  form,  and 
of  the  same  dimensions,  would  have  been  far  more  imi)08ing,  and  if 
of  sufficient  height  —  the  mass  being  the  same  —  might  almost  have 
attained  sublimity;  but  a  pyramid  never  looks  so  large  as  it  is,  and 
not  till  you  almost  touch  it  can  you  realize  its  vast  dimensions.  This 
is  owing  ]>rincij>ally  to  all  its  parts  sloping  away  from  the  eye  instead 
of  boldly  challenging  observation;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  form  is 
so  stable,  none  so  capable  of  resisting  the  injuries  of  time  or  force, 
and  none,  consequently,  so  well  calculated  to  attain  the  object  for 
which  the  pyramids  were  erected.  As  examples  of  technic  art,  they 
.nre  unrivalled  among  the  works  of  men,  but  they  rank  low  if  judged 
by  the  a»sthetic  rules  of  architectural  art. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  tombs  around  them  ;  they  an*  low 
and  solid ;  but  possess  neither  beauty  of  form  nor  any  architectural 
feature  worthy  of  attention  or  a<lmiration,  but  they  have  lasted 
nearly  uninjured  from  the  remotest  artiquity,  and  thus  have  at- 
tained the  object  their  builders  had  principally  in  view  in  designing 
them. 

Their  tem))le  architecture,  on  the  other  hand,  may  induce  us  to 
mollify  considerably  these  opinions.  The  one  described  above  — wliich 
is  the  only  one  I  personally  have  any  knowledge  of  —  is  jx'rhaps  the 
rimplest  and  least  adorned  temple  in  the  world.  All  its  ]>arts  are 
plain  —  straight  and  square,  without  a  single  moulding  of  any  sort, 
but  they  are  jKjrfectly  pro])ortioned  to  the  work  they  have  to  do. 
Tliev   are   pleasinirlv   and   efifectiveJv  arrauired,  and   t\\cv  \va\c  sSl 
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that  lithic  grandeur  which  is  inherent  in  large  masses  of  precious 
materials. 

Such  a  temple  as  that  of  the  Sphinx  cannot  compete  either  in 
richness  or  magnificence  with  the  great  temples  of  Thebes,  with  their 
sculptured  capitals  and  storied  walls,  but  there  is  a  beauty  of  repose 
and  an  elegance  of  simplicity  about  the  older  example  which  goes  far 
to  redeem  its  other  deficiencies,  and  when  we  have  more  examples 
before  us  they  may  rise  still  higher  in  our  estimation. 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  ultimately  form  regarding  their  archi- 
tecture, there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  rank  to  be  assigned  to 
their  painting  and  sculpture.  In  these  two  arts  the  Egyptians  early 
attained  a  mastery  which  they  never  surpassed.  Judged  by  the 
rules  of  classic  or  of  modem  art,  it  appears  formal  and  conventional 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  us  now  to  appreciate  its 
merits.  But  as  a  purely  Phonetic  form  of  art  —  as  used  merely  to 
enunciate  those  ideas  which  we  now  so  much  more  easily  express 
by  alphabetic  writings,  it  is  clear  and  precise  beyond  any  picture 
writings  the  world  has  since  seen.  Judged  by  its  own  rules,  it  is 
marvellous  to  what  perfection  the  Egyptians  had  attained  at  that 
early  period,  and  if  we  look  on  their  minor  edifices  as  mere  vehicles 
for  the  display  of  this  pictorial  expression,  we  must  modify  to  some 
extent  the  judgment  we  would  pass  on  them  as  mere  objects  of 
architectural  art. 
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CHAPTER  m. 
FIRST  THEBAN  KINGDOM. 


xhth  dynasty  of  manetho. 

B. 0.2528?  Lampares (Labyrinth)  .reigned  8 yean, 

loeif     ....  reigned  46  yean.  His  succesBors   ....       "       42     ** 
lemet  .    .    .    .      ^       38     **  B.c.2340? 

18  (OM>rtaaen)  .       "      48     ** 


E  great  culminating  period  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Egypt  is  that 
elonging  to  the  4th  and  5th  dynasties.  Nine-tenths  of  the  monu- 
i  of  the  pyramid  builders  which  have  come  down  to  our  time 
5  to  the  five  centuries  during  which  these  two  dynasties  ruled 
Eg}T)t  (B.  c.  3500-3000). 

le  6th  dynasty  was  of  a  southern  and  more  purely  African 
.  On  the  tablets  of  Apap*  (Apophis),  its  most  famous  mon- 
we  find  the  worship  of  Khem  and  other  deities  of  the  Theban 
I  wholly  unknown  to  the  pyramid  kings.  The  next  four  dynas- 
re  faimant  kings,  of  whom  we  know  little,  not  "  Carent  quia 
iacro,"  but  because  they  were  not  builders,  and  their  memory  is 

The  11th  and  12th  usher  in  a  new  state  of  affairs.  The  old 
)hite  p3rramid-building  kingdom  had  passed,  with  its  peaceful 
ntment,  and  had  given  place  to  a  warlike,  idolatrous  race  of 
in  kings,  far  more  purely  African,  tlie  prototypes  of  the  great 
rchy  of  the  18th  and  19th  djiiasties,  and  having  no  aflinity  with 
ing  we  know  of  as  existing  in  Asia  in  those  times, 
leir  empire  lasted  apparently  for  more  than  300  years  in  Upper 
t ;  but  for  the  latter  portion  of  that  perioil  they  do  not  seem  to 

reigned  over  the  whole  country,  having  been  superseded  in 
r  Egypt  by  the  invasion  of  the  hated  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd 
,  about  the  year  2300  b.  c,  and  by  whom  they  also  were  finally 
V  overthrown. 

hen  we  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  the  pyramids,  and  the 
ments  contemporary  witli  thorn,  to  examine  those  of  the  12th 
<y,  we  Iwcorae  at  once  aware  of  the  change  which  has  taken 
Instead  of  the  pyramids,  all  of  wliich  are  8ituate<l  on  the 
m  side  of  the  Nile,  we  have  obelisks,  which,  without  a  single 
tion,  are  found  on   its  eastern  si<le,  towards  the  rising  sun, 


»  Lepsiua,  **  Denkiualer,"  Abt.  ii.  pis.  115, 110. 
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a|)i)arently  in  contradistinction  to  the  valley  of  the  dead,  which  WM 
towards  the  side  on  which  he  set.  The  earliest  and  one  of  the  finest 
of  these  obelisks  is  that  still  standing  at  Heliopolis,  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  Osortasen,  one  of  the  first  and  greatest  kings  of  this 
dynasty.  It  is  67  ft.  4  in.  in  height,  without  the  pyramidion  which 
crowns  it,  and  is  a  sjJendid  block  of  granite,  weighing  217  tons.  It 
must  have  required  immense  skill  to  quarry  it,  to  transport  it  from 
Syene,  and  finally,  after  finishing  it,  to  erect  it  where  it  now  stands 
and  has  stood  for  4500  years. 

We  find  the  sculptures  of  the  same  king  at  Wady  Halfah,  near 
the  second  cataract,  in  Nubia;  and  at  Sarabout  el  Kadem,  in  the 
Sinaitic  Peninsula.  He  also  commenced  the  great  temple  of  Kamac 
at  Thebes,  which  in  the  hands  of  his  successors  became  the  most 
splendid  in  Egypt,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  the  greatest 
architectural  monument  in  the  whole  world. 

As  might  be  expected,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the 
Hyksos  invasion  took  i)lace  so  soon  after  his  reign,  none  of  his  structural 
buildings  now  remain  entire,  in  which  we  might  read  the  story  of  his 
conquests,  and  learn  to  which  gods  of  the  Pantheon  he  especially 
devoted  himself.  We  must  therefore  fall  back  on  Manetho  for  an 
account  of  his  "  conquering  all  Asia  in  the  space  of  nine  years,  and 
Europe  as  far  as  Thrace."*  While  there  is  nothing  to  contradict 
this  statement,  there  is  much  that  renders  it  extremely  probable. 

The  Labyrinth. 

It  is  to  this  dynasty  also  that  we  owe  the  erection  of  the  Laby- 
rinth, one  of  the  most  remarkable,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  myste- 
rious, monuments  of  Ecjypt.  All  Manetho  tells  us  of  this  is,  that 
Lampares,  or  Ma'ris,  "built  it  as  a  sepulchre  for  himself;"  and  the 
information  we  derive  from  the  Greeks  on  this  subject  is  so  contra^ 
dictory  and  so  full  of  the  wonderful,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
make  out  either  the  plan  or  the  purpose  of  the  building.  As  long  ago 
as  1843,  the  whole  site  was  excavated  and  thoroughly  explored  by  the 
officers  of  the  Prussian  expedition  under  Lepsius;  but,  like  most  of 
the  information  obtained  by  that  ill-conditioned  party,  the  results 
have  not  yet  been  given  to  the  world,  except  in  the  most  unsatisfac- 
tory and  fragmentary  form. 

From  such  data  as  have  been  given  to  the  public,  we  learn  that 
the  Labvrinth  was  a  buiMint?  measuring  about  1150  feet  east  and  west 
by  850  feet  north  and  south,  surrounding  thrt»e  sides  of  a  courtyard, 
about  500  feet  in  one  direction  by  GOO  in  the  other  (Woodcut  Xo.  13). 
The   fourth  side  was  occupied  —  unsymmetrically,  however  —  by  a 


1  Syncellus,  p.  61);  £useb.  Chron.  p.  98. 
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I^Tsmid  measuring  nbont  200  feet  square,  or  eomewhat  lees  than  the 
dhneiiHions  ascribed  to  it  by  the  Greeks.' 

This  pyramid  vas  no  doubt'thc  tomb  of  tlie  founder,  and  the  name 


13.    Block  planet  tbc  Labyrlutb.    (From  Let«iiu'. 

of  Amenemhc,  one  of  the  kings  of  tliis  dynasty,  has  been  found  on  its 
walls,  sliowing  tiint  the  fashion  of  erecting  eeiiulelirnl  [lymmidB  had 
not  then  quite  gone  out,  though  its 
accompaniments    were   of    a   nature 
previously  unknown. 

In  tlie  Labjrrinth  itself  a  num- 
ber of  smnll  chambers  were  found, 
two  stories  in  height,  as  the  account 
of  I{ero<Iotus  leads  us  to  expect,  but 
■0  small,  being  only  four  feet  in 
vidtli  at  most,  that  we  cannot 
ondentand  the  admiration  they 
excit«d  in  bit  mind.  As  tliere  are  no  hieroglyi)hics  upon  them,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  whether  they  belong  to  the  old  Labyrinth,  or 

>  Uerod,  ii.  148. 
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to  tli.it  wliich  Heroilotus  writem  of  as  ereeleil  by  PgamniPlicHS  and  tin 
kings  of  his  day.  As,  liowever^  the  inaterials  for  acquiring  a  far 
perfert  knowledge  of  this  building  art!  said  to  exiil  at  Berlin,  it 
is  needless  speculating  on  such  irniierfect  data  m  we  now  (•o^scai^ 
while  there  is  a  hope  tliat  tlie  mystery  that  still  slirouds  this  singiilir 
monQKient  may  before  long  be  removed. 

Tombs. 

The  most  interesting  series  of  monuments  of  this  dynasty,  which 

le,  are  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan  in  MiddU 

Egyjit.      Strange  to  say,  tlifj 

are    sitnated    on    the    easiern 

side    of    the    Nile,  and    :ir 

almost     the     only    hvj'Ogf; 

that  are  so  plaeed  ui  Egvjrt. 

The   cliaraeter   of    tlie   seul}^ 

tures      whirh      adorn      their 

walla  iipiToaehee   that    found 

in     the     tombs     suiTounding 

the    pyramids,  but  the  archi. 

tectui-e  rlifFei-8  widely.     Tliey 

are  all  eheerful'loukiug  liall*, 

open   to  the    light    of    day,  many  of    them   with    pillared    porcho, 

and  all  possfssing  pretensions  to  arebitecturul  ornament  either  intei 

or  external. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  possesses  a  portieo  of 
pillars,  in  architecture  so  like  the  order  afterwards  employed  by 
Greeks  as  to  be  named  with  propriety  the  proto-Doric  onler. 
same  chiss  of  pillar  is  also  nsed  internally,  supporting  a  plain 
trave,  from  which  spring  two  curvilinear  roofs,  which  we  cannc 
suspecting  were  so  formed  in  imitation  of  arches.    All  the  featni 
this  order  indeed  seem  to  be  iKirrowed  from  briok  architecture 
pillar  is  just  what  we  should  expect  in  one  built  up  of  sTtiall  matcri 
The  abacas  is  the  tile  or  wooden  capping  which  is  indispensable' 
that  case  to  distribute  the  superincumbent  weight  over  thi?  whole 
substance  of  the  pier,  and  if  bricks  were  so  employed  nothing  is  more 
probable  than  that  the  arch  should  also  have  bei-n  introdi 
form  of  the  cornice  also  indicates  a  far  more  epheineviil  and  lighter 


'  Werelheyorlirtiially  toiiihs?  Weri' 
they  nol,  wlieii  firal  excavalcd.  inti'tKi- 
&'i  'as  dwelllng-placos  fnr  tlie  living,  tn 
b«  afterwards  appropriated  lu  sepulrli  res 
for  llie  dead  ?  Tliat  sucli  should  lie  [he 
case  may  appear  strange  uj  i\<BUh-fp»r- 
lag  mces  lllie  tbosc  tlial  now  inhabit 


Enropo:  Init  uuonc  tlie  Mogiiln  oi  V. 
the  fashltiii  always  was  for  m  king  t«  I 
build  his  own  septili-hre,  and  use  li  h^ 
plejuitre  pnlnoe  dnrlni;  his  lile.     It  V"^ 
only  ufter  hU  death  that  It  beaune  i 
tomb  and  monmnent  of  lis  fonndar.  f 
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F   arcbitectore  Uum  conld  have  been  derived   from  stone 

«  is  anolber  foim  of  pillar  used  at  Beni  Hawnn  at  that  early 

ch  is  still  further  removed  from  stone  than  even  the  proto 

It   imitates  a  bundle  of  four  reeds  or  lotus-stalks  bound 

■  near  the  top  and  bulging  above  the  ligature  so  aa  to  form  a 


Mo-DoTle  PUlu  >(  Baal  "•"-- 


Such  a  pier  must  evideiitly  have  been  originally  employed 
en  architecture  only,  and  the  roof  which  it  Hii))|>urta  is  in  this 
of  liglit  wooden  constniction,  having  the  sliglit  slope  requisite 
Iry  climate  of  Egypt.  In  after 
s  form  of  pillar  became  a  preat 

with  tlie  Egyptian  archi-  ^— 
id  was  employed  in  all  their 
onuments,  hut  with  n  far  more 
ial  litbic  form  thnii  we  tind 
ad  in  conjunction  with  the 
-or,  as  we  ithouhl  call  ii,  Co- 
—  formed  capital,  of  which  no 

is  found  earlier  than  the  l«tli 

1?.  I,otu»  Pier,  Bpn\ 

re  the  square  pier,  so  characteristic  uf  th 
led  at  Ileni  Ilatutaii,  it  'm  adoriicil  on  it"  fnci 
n«  (Woodcut  Xo.  If^),  s<>  us  to  assiinihiti 
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advanced  free-standing  pillars  of  the  same  order,  and  ifl  inl 
showing  how  the  suggestion  arose.     It  is  by  no  means  impi 
that  at  an  earlier  epoch  the  square  prisms  of  the  pyramid  age  wenj 
adorned  in  painting.     In  the  new  kingdom  of  the  12th  dynastj 
were  probably  iirst  so  treated  in  relief.     This  done,  the  saggestioD 
obvious,  where  wood  could  be  used,  to  cut  away  the  masses, 
only  the  stems.     This  again  came  to  be  reproduced  in  stone, 
after  a  while  lost  all  trace  of  its  wooden  original. 

These  are  meagre  records,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  so  gretfj 
kingdom  ;  but  when  we  come  to  consider  the  remoteness  of  the  peri^ 
and  that  the  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  the  Shepherds,  whoMi^ 
was  of  considerable  duration,  it  is  perhaps  in  vain  to  expect  tl 
much  can  remain  to  be  disinterred  which  would  enable  us  to  fell 
more  fully  the  architectural  art  of  this  age. 


SHEPHERDS. 

Till  very  recently  our  knowledge  of  the  Shepherd  kings  was  aim 
entirely  derived  f  rem  what  was  said  of  them  byManetho,  in  theextm 
from  his  writings  fo  fortunately  preserved  by  Joseph  us,  in  his  ansi 
to  Apion.  ReocMit  explorations  have,  however,  raised  a  hope  that  ei 
their  monuments  may  be  so  far  recovered  as  to  enable  us  to  realiie 
some  extent  at  least,  who  they  were  and  what  their  aspirations. 

Manetho  tells  us  they  came  from  the  East,  but  fearinir  the  tl 
risiuix  i>oNver  of  the  Assyrians,  they  fortified  Avaris  as  a  bulwark  acai 
them,  an<l  used  it  diirincr  their  sojourn  in  Eg>'pt  to  keep  up  th 
<M>iinnunieati<>iis  with  their  original  seat.  Recent  explorations  hi 
enabled  ^I.  Mari(»tte  to  identify  San,  Zoan,  or  Tanis,  a  well-kno 
site  on  the  T>ul>astite  branch  of  the  Nile,  with  this  Avaris.  i 
alrea<ly  he  lias  disinterred  a  s]>hinx  and  two  seated  statues  wh 
certainly  lulonLT  to  the  reiirn  of  the  Shepherd  King  Apophis.^ 

The  character  of  these  <liffers  wi<lely  from  anything  hitherto foi 
in  Et^ypt.  They  presetit  a  physioi^ntMny  strongly  marked  with 
Asiatic  type  —  an  arched  nose,  rude  bushy  hair,  and  great  muscii 
d'.'velopinent ;  altoLrether  somethinir  wholly  different  from  everjih 
else  found  in  Ei^y|>t  either  before  or  afterwards. 

Tliis  is  not  nnuh,  hut  it  is  an  earnest  that  more  remains  tobe( 
covered,  ami  adds  another  to  the  proofs  that  are  daily  accumulatii 
how  ini]»lieitly  Manetho  may  be  relied  upon  when  we  only  read  b 
correctly,  ami  how  satisfactory  it  is  to  find  that  every  discovery  tl 
is  made  confirms  the  <*on<*lusions  we  had  hesitatingly  been  adoptinj 

It  appears  from  such  frairinentary  evidence  as  has  hitherto  b< 


*  **  Ucvue  Ai-clupoloKitiuc,*'  vol.  iii.  is*;!,  p.  1)7,  and  v.  1862,  p.  297. 
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1  from  the  monuments,  that  the  Shepherds^  invasion  was 
sudden  nor  at  once  completely  successful,  if  indeed  it  ever 
for  it  is  certain  that  Theban  and  Xoite  dynasties  co-existed 
le  Shepherds  during  the  whole  period  of  their  stay,  either 
olicy,  like  the  protected  princes  under  our  sway  in  India,  or 
3  their  conquest  was  not  so  complete  as  to  enable  them  to 
3S  the  national  dynasties  altogether. 

i  the  Tartars  in  China  they  seem  to  have  governed  the  country 
ans  of  the  original  inhabitants,  but  for  their  own  purposes; 
\ng  their  religion  and  institutions,  but  ruling  by  the  superior 
of  their  race  the  peace-loving  semi-Semitic  inhabitants  of  the 
till  they  were  in  their  turn  overthrown  and  expelled  by  the 
arlike  but  more  purely  African  races  of  the  southern  division  of 
yptian  valley. 


^roi*  i»^8 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
PHARAONIC  KINGDOM. 


PFINCLPAL  KINGS  OF  THE  GREAT  THEBAN  PERIOD. 


xnilTH  Dynasty.      b.o.1830 

AmenophiB  I reigned  25  yean. 

TbothmoflisI ^*       13     " 


Amenophis  II. 
Amense  (Queen) 
Thothmosis  II.  . 
Thothmosis  III. 
Thothmosis  IV. . 
Ameuophis  III. 
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Interregnum  of  Sun-worshipping  Kings. 


Oms  .... 
Rhamses  I.  . 
Manephthah  I. 
Rhamses  II.  . 
Manephthah  II. . 
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36 
12 
32 

68 
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XIXth  Dynabty. 
Sethos  Rhamses ...       *'       60 
Rhamessidie    ....       *'       66 
Amenophis     ....       **       20 

Exode    .    . 
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THE  five  centuries  ^  which  elapsed  between  the  expulsion  of  the 
Shepherds  and  Exode  of  the  Jews  comprise  the  culminating  period 
of  the  greatness  and  greatest  artistic  development  of  the  Egyptians. 
It  is  practically  within  this  period  that  all  the  great  buildings  of  the 
"  Hundred  pyloned  city  of  Thebes  "  were  erected.  Memphis  was  adorned 
within  its  limits  witli  buildings  as  magnificent  as  those  of  the  southern 
capital,  though  subsecjuently  less  fortunate  in  escaping  the  hand  of  the 
spoiler;  and  in  every  city  of  the  Delta  wherever  an  obelisk  or  sculptured 
stone  is  found,  there  we  find  almost  invariably  the  name  of  one  of 
the  kings  of  the  18th  or  19th  dynasties.  In  Arabia,  too,  and  above 
the  Cataracts  of  the  far-off  Meroe,  everywhere  their  works  and  names 
are  found.  At  Arban,^  on  the  Khabour,  we  find  the  name  of  the  third 
Thothmes ;  and  there  seems  little  doubt  but  that  the  Naharaina  or 
Mesojiotamia  was  one  of  the  provinces  conquered  by  them,  and  that  all 
Western  Asia  was  more  or  less  subject  to  their  sway. 

Whoever  the  conquering  Thebans  may  have  been,  their  buildings 
are  sufticient  to  i)rove,  as  above  mentioned,  that  they  belong  to  a  race 
differing  in  many  essential  respects  from  that  of  the  Memphite  kingdom 
they  had  sui)ersede<l. 

The  pyramid  had  di8aj)peared  as  a  form  of  royal  sepulchre,  to  be 
rej)laced  by  a  long  gloomy  corridor  cut  in  the  rock  ;  its  walls  covered 
with  wild  and  fetish  pictures  of  death  and  judgment:  a  sort  of  magic 
hall,  crowded  with  mysterious  symbols,  the  most  monstrous  and 
complicated  that  any  system  of  human  superstition  has  yet  invented. 


^  518  vears:  •' Joseph  us  contra  Apion.''     I.  26 
2  Layanl,  **  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  281. 
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Instead  of  the  precise  orientation  and  careful  masonry  of  the  old 
;ingdom,  the  buildings  of  the  new  race  are  placed  anywhere,  facing  in 
.ny  direction,  and  generally  affected  with  a  symmetriphobia  that  it  is 
liflicult  to  understand.  The  pylons  are  seldom  in  the  axis  of  the 
emples ;  the  courts  seldom  square ;  the  angles  frequently  not  right 
ingles,  and  one  court  succeeding  another  without  the  least  reference  to 
ymmetry. 

The  masonry,  too,  is  frequently  of  the  rudest  and  clumsiest  sort, 
uid  would  long  ago  have  perislied  but  for  its  massiveness ;  and  there 
is  in  all  their  works  an  appearance  of  haste  and  want  of  care  that 
sometimes  goes  far  to  mar  the  value  of  their  grandest  conceptions. 

In  their  manners,  too,  there  seems  an  almost  equal  degi'ee  of 
discrepancy.  War  was  tlie  occupation  of  the  kings,  and  foreign  con- 
quest seems  to  have  been  the  ])assion  of  the  people.  The  pylons  and 
the  walls  of  the  temples  are  covered  with  battle-scenes,  or  with  the 
enumeration  of  the  conquests  made,  or  the  tribute  brought  by  the 
subjected  races.  While  not  engaged  in  tliis,  the  monarch's  time  seems 
to  have  been  devoted  to  practising  the  rites  of  the  most  complicated  and 
[east  rational  form  of  idolatry  that  has  yet  been  known  to  exist  among 
my  body  of  men  in  the  slightest  degree  civilized. 

If  the  monuments  of  Memphis  had  come  down  to  our  times  as 
perfect  as  those  of  Thebes,  some  of  these  differences  might  be  found 
le8s  striking.  On  the  other  hand,  othei-s  might  be  still  more  apparent; 
but  judgmg  from  such  data  as  we  j)ossess  —  and  they  are  tolerably 
extensive  and  complete — we  are  justified  in  assuming  a  most  marked 
ilistinction ;  and  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  bear  it  in  mind  in 
attempting  to  understand  the  architecture  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
m*\  equally  imj)ortant  in  any  attempt  to  trace  the  affinities  of  the 
Egyptian  with  any  other  races  of  mankind.  So  far  as  we  can  now 
see,  it  may  be  possible  to  trace  some  affinities  with  the  pyramid  builders 
In  -\ssyria  or  in  Western  Asia;  but  if  any  can  be  dimly  j)redicated  of 
the  southern  Egj-ptian  race,  it  is  in  India  and  the  farther  East ;  and 
:he  line  of  communication  was  not  tlie  Isthmus  of  Suez,  but  the  Straits 
>f  Babelmandeb  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

THEBES. 

Although,  as  already  mentioned,  numerous  buildings  of  the  great 
*haraonic  djTiasties  are  to  be  found  scattered  all  along  the  banks  of 
he  Nile,  it  is  at  Thebes  only  that  the  temj)les  are  so  complete  as  to 
•nable  us  to  study  them  with  advantage,  or  to  arrive  at  a  just  appre- 
iation  of  their  greatness.  That  city  was  j»ractically  the  capital  of 
igypt  during  the  whole  of  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties  and  has  bi^en 
lirtunate  in  having  had  no  great  city  built  near  it  since  it  fell  into 
#H-ay  ;  unlike  Memphis  in  this  resi)ect,  which  has  been  used  as  a 
uarry  during  the  last  14  or  15  centuries.    It  has  also  had  the  iKlvwulvvyL^ 
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PimL 


of  a  barrier  of  rocky  hills  on  its  western  limits,  which  has  prerented 
the  sand  of  the  desert  from  burying  its  remains,  as  has  been  the 
at  Abydos  and  elsewhere.  ' 

The  ruins  that  still  remain  are 
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found  scattered  over   an 

extending  about  2|  milet 
north  and  south,  and  ^ 
miles  ea«t  and  west.  The 
principal  group  is  at  Ka^ 
nac  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Nile,  consisting  of  one 
great  temple  1200  feel 
long,  and  five  or  six 
smaller  temples  grouped 
unsym  metrically  around 
it.  About  two  miles  far* 
ther  south  is  the  temple  at 
Luxor  820  feet  long,  and 
without  any  dependencies. 
On  the  other  side  of  the 
river  is  the  great  temple 
of  Medinet-Habou,  built 
by  the  first  king  of  the 
19th  dynasty,  520  feet  in 
length;  the  Rhamession, 
570  feet  long,  and  the 
temple  at  Goumou,  of 
which  only  the  sanctuary 
and  the  foundations  of  the 
Propyla  now  exist.  Of 
the  great  temple  of  Thoth- 
mes  and  Amenophis  very 
little  remains  above- 
ground  —  it  having  been 
situated  within  the  limits 
of  the  inundation  —  ex- 
cept the  two  celebrated 
colossi,  one  of  which  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  as 
the  vocal  Memnon.  When 
complete  it  probably  was 
next  after  Kamac,  the 
most  extensive  of  Theban 
temples.  There  are  several  others,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Libyan 
hills,  which  would  be  considered  as  magnificent  elsewhere,  but  sink 
into  insignificance  when  compared  with  those  just  enumerated 


e. 


19.    HhaineKsion  at  Tbebes.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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'(  these,  like  our  mediteval  cathedrals,  are  the  vork  of  suo 
igB,  who  added  to  the  works  of  their  ancestors  without  much 

to  oongruity  of  plan ;  hut  one,  the  Rhamession,  wna  built 

the  great  Rhainses  in  the  15th  century  b.  r.,  and  though 
sanctuary  is  so  ruined  that  it  can  hardly  be  restored,  still  the 
rrangement,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  woo<lcut,  is  so  easily 

that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  typical  example  of  what  an 

temple  of  this  age  was  in- 
I  have  been.  Its  facade  is 
Y  two  great  pylons,  or  ])yra- 
wcs  of  masonry,  which,  like 
restem  towers  of  a  Gothic 

are  the  appropriate  and 
oeing  part  of  the  structure 
■  Between  these  is  the 
doorway,  leading,  as  is  al- 
riably  the  case,  into  a  great 
lurtyard,  with  porticoes  al- 
H-o,  and  sometimes  on  three, 
ills  leads  to  an  inner  court, 
lut  far  more  splendid  than 

On  the  two  sides  of  this 

I  rough  which  the  central 
inA's,  arc  square  jiiers  with 

front,  and  on  the  right  and 
double  ranges    of    circular 

which  are  continued  also 
le  square  piers  fronting  the 
Passing  through  this,  we 
a  hyjiostyle  ball  of  great 
orined  by  two  ranges  of 
lumns  in  the  centre,  and 
't  of  smaller  ones  on  each 
esehypostyle  halls  almost  al- 
impany  the  larger  Kgyptian 
if  the  great  age.  Tliey  de- 
r  name  from  having,  over 
il  columns,  what  in  Gothic 
ire  wouM  l)c  called  a  <:kr»- 
ough  which  the  light  is  admitted  to  tliu  ccntnil  jwrtion  of 

Although  some  are  more  txtoMnive  than  thix,  the  arrunge- 

II  is  nearly  similar.  They  all  p-mscss  two  rangci-  of  columns 
■ntre,  so  tall  .-is  to  <;i[\\:\,\  the  height  of  the  wide  columns 
irith  that  of  the  attic  wbiHi  Is  pUictil  on  them.  They  are 
of  different  orders,  the  central  pillars  having  a  lH:ll-«\ia\)«& 
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«a])ita],  the  under  side  of  wliieh  was  perfectly  illuminated  from 
mode  in  whiel)  the  light  was  introduced,  while  in  the  side  pillars 
capital  wns  nnrrowiM-  at  the  to])  than  at  the  bottom,  apparently  fori 
sake  of  allowing  its  (>nian»enta  to  be  seen. 

Beyond  this  are  always  several  smaller  apartments,  in  this  insto 
8upi)osed  to  be  nine  in  number,  but  they  are  so  ruined  that  it  isdil 
cult  to  be  quite  certain  what  their  arrangement  was.  These  seem 
have  been  rather  suited  to  the  residences  of  the  king  or  priests 
to  the  i)urp()se8  of  a  temple,  as  we  understand  the  word.  Ind( 
Palace-Temple,  or  Temj>le-l^ilace,  would  be  a  more  appropriate  t« 
for  these  buildings  than  to  call  them  simply  Temples.  They  done 
seem  to  have  been  aj>propriated  to  the  worship  of  any  particular  i:<4j 
but  rather  to  the  great  ceremonials  of  royalty — of  kingly  sacrifice  U] 
the  go<ls  for  the  people,  and  of  worship  of  the  king  himself  bv  tU 
peoi)le,  who  seems  to  have  been  regarded,  if  not  as  a  god,  at  least  ■ 
the  representative  of  the  gods  on  earth. 

Though  the  Hhamession  is  so  grand  from  its  dimensions,  and  « 
beautiful  from  its  design,  it  is  far  surpassed  in  every  respect  In  the 
j)alace-temi)le  at  Karnac,  which  is  perhaj^s  the  noblest  effort  of  arclii 
tectural  maLrnificence  ever  ])roduced  by  the  hand  of  man. 

Its  j)rincii>al  <limeiisions  are  1200  ft.  in  length,  by  alwut  360  ii 
width,  and  it  covers  therefore  about  430,000  square  ft.,  or  nearly  twici 
the  area  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  more  than  four  times  that  of  an] 
mediivval  cathedral  existiuix.  This,  however,  is  not  a  fair  wav  o( 
estiinatiui'  its  diiiieiisioiis,  for  our  churches  are  buildings  entire!] 
un<ler  t>ne  roof;  but  at  Karnac  a  considerable  portion  of  the  areavJ 
unc(>verc<l  by  any  buiMings,  so  that  no  such  comparison  is  just.  Tb 
great  hyijostyle  hall,  however,  is  internally  340  ft.  by  170,  and,  wit 
its  two  ])ylons,  it  covers  more  than  8S,000  square  ft.,  a  greater  are 
than  the  catlu'dral  of  Cohxj^nc,  the  larixest  of  all  our  northern  catheiirali 
and  when  we  consider  that  this  is  only  a  part  of  a  great  whole,  ^ 
may  fairly  assert  that  the  entire  structure  is  among  the  largest,  as 
undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  buildings  in  the  world. 

The  original  ])art  <>f  this  great  group  was,  as  before  mentioned, tl 
sanctuary  or  tem|)le  built  by  Osortasen,  the  great  monarch  of  the  12i 
dynasty,  before  the  Shejdierd  invasion.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  seen 
to  have  been  allowed  to  stand  <luring  the  five  centuries  of  Shephei 
domination,  though  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  it  had  not  been  pullc 
down  by  the  Shepherds,  and  reinstated  by  the  first  kings  of  the  I81 
dynasty,  a!i  o])eration  easily  performed  with  the  beautiful  polisht 
granite  masonry  of  the  sanctuary.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Amenophis,tl 
first  king  of  the  restored  race,  enclosed  this  in  a  temple  al>out  1*20  i 
square.  Thothmes  I.  built  in  front  of  it  a  sj>lendid  hall,  surroundc 
by  colossi,  Ijacked  by  ])iers ;  and  Thothmes  III.  erected  behind  it 
palace  or  tem]de,  which  is  one  of   the  most  singular  buildings  i 
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jrpt.  Tlie  hall  is  140  ft.  long  by  56  in  width  internally,  the  roof  is 
"ported  by  two  rows  of  massive  scjiiaro  columns,  and  two  of  circular 
•rs  of  most  exceptional  form,  the  cajiitnls  of  which  are  reversed, 
1  somewhat  resembling  the  form  usually  found  in  Assyria,  but 
K-here  else  in  Eg^pt.  Like  almost  all  Egyjitian  hailfi,  it  was 
ited  from  the  roof  in  the  manner  shown  in  tlio  section.  With  all 
9e  additions,  the  temple  was  a  complete  whole,  540  ft.  in  length 
2l^i)  in  width,  at  the  time  when  the  SuD-worshippers  broke  in  upoD 
■  regular  succession  of  tlie  great  IStli  dynanty. 


,    Beotlon  of  psUce  of  i 


When  the  original  line  was  resumed,  Maiiej>hthah  commenced  the 
ilding  of  the  great  hall,  which  he  nearly  comj)leted.  Rhamses,  the 
rt  king  of  the  19th  dynnsty,  Imilt  the  sm.ill  tem]ilc  in  front;  and 
f  so-called  Bubastite  kinf^s  of  tlie  2'2nd  dymisty  added  the  great 
irt  in  fnint,  rompk'tiiig  tlii>  building  to  the  fxtent  we  now  find  it. 
e  have  thus,  as  in  some  ()f  our  nifdiieval  catlicdriiis,  in  this  one 
nple,  a  complete  history  of  the  style  during  the  \vli<ile  of  its  moat 
uHshing  period ;  and,  either  for  interest  or  for  bciuity,  it  forms  such 
ivriesas  no  other  country,  and  no  otiicr  age  can  produce.  Besides 
r»se  buildings  mentioned  above,  there  are  ntlier  temjiles  to  the  north, 

the  east,  and  more  especially  to  tin-  snuth,  and  pylons  connecting 
we,  and  avenues  of  sphinxes  extending  fi.r  miles,  and  enclosing- 
■Us,  and  tanks,  and  embankments — making  up  such  a  grou]>  as  no 
:yever  iKwaeeaed  before  or  since.  St.  IVter'n,  witli  its  colonn.ides, 
d  the  Vatican,  make  up  an  immense  mass,  but  as  insignitieimt  in 
tent  as  in  style  when  compared  with  this  glory  of  ancient  Thebes 
d  its  Bun^ounding  temples. 

The  culminating  point  and  climax  of  all  tliis  group  of  building'  is 
ehypostyle  hall  of  Mauephthah.  The  pbm  and  section  of  its  central 
'rtionon  the  next  pi^-,  but  Ji  to  the  usual  sciile,  will  explain  its  general 
nuigement;  but  no  language  can  convey  au  idea  of  its  bi-auly,  and 

artist  has  yet  Iwen  able  to  reproiluce  its  form  h)  as  to  conv.y  to 
Dae  who  have  not  seen  it  uii  idi-a  of  its  grandeur.  The  mass  of  its 
ntral  piers,  illnniiiied  by  a  Hood  of  Itglit  from  the  c\t:resluT^^  &.%& 
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founder,  one  of  wliii")!,  whun  liroken,  hecame  in  Grrck,  or 
Roman  timefi,  the  vocai  Mcninon,  whose  plnintivu  wttil  to  the 
sun,  over  its  own  and  ita  coniiLry's  ileHulution,  (urnis  so  promilieat 
incident  in  tlie  Roman  accoiinta  of  Tlielica.' 

Not  far  from  this  sttimls  ihr  great  temple  known  n»  thi 
Mt'ilinel-Hiibou,  huiit  hy  the  first  kio 
the  IBth  dynasty.  Its  dimensions  are 
elightly  Inferior  to  those  of  Uie  Hliamft 
heiny  5*20  ft,  from  front  to  rear,  and  iu 
pyhm  107  ft.  wide.  Its  two  j^mnl  courts 
howtiver,  jiifcrifir  in  size  to  lluise  of  that  bi 
ing.  The  inner  one  is  ailomt-d  by  a  serif 
Caryiitido  figures  (Woodcut  No.  24),which; 
inferior  both  in  conception  and  exeotit 
those  of  the  prtvious  reigne;  and  imli 
throughout  tho  whole  building  there  i» 
abseuL'e  of  style,  and  an  e x»ggerntion  of 
tnll,  which  sliows  only  too  clearly  that 
great  age  was  paBsing  away  when  it 
erected.  The  roof  of  its  liypostyle  hall, 
of  the  <;hatnl)ers  beyond  it,  is  oc«iipiciI  bj 
Arab  vilhge,whicb  would  require Uibeclwi 
away  Iwfore  it  cjsuld  Ih*  excavated  ;  miifJ 
thisiuight  be  desired,  the  details  of  its  roi 
would  not  lead  lis  to  ex;teet  anything  eil 
very  beautiful  or  new  from  its  disinterm) 
Further  down  the  river,  as  already  nienti< 
stood  nnother  temple,  tiiat  of  Gouniou.buill 
the  same  M.incphthah  who  erected  the  g 
hall  of  Karnac.  It  is,  however,  only  a  f 
ment  of  what  may  lie  called  the  residei 
pai-t  of  a  temple.  The  hypostyle  hall  m 
s  erected,  and  only  the  foundations  of 
siieeessive  i)ylons  can  be  traced  in  front  o 
Jn  its  present  condition,  therefore,  it  is  one  of  the  \e;ist  interesttn] 
the  temples  of  Thebea,  the 
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;  to  the  original  design,  and  strictly  a  temple,  withoDt  any- 
>nt  it  tliat  could  justify  the  supposition  of  its  being  a  palace, 
i  erected  by  the  first  king  of  tiie  19th  ilynasty,  and  consists 
ylons,  approached  through  an  avenue  of  spliinxes.  Within 
I  hypiethral  court,  and  beyond  that  a  small  hypostyle  hall, 
■ora  above  as  shown  in  the  section  ( Woodcut  No.  26).  Within 
jc  cell,  surrounded  by  a  passage,  and  with  a  smaller  hall 
dl  apparentjy  dark,  or  very  ini]>erfectly  Hglited.  Tlie  gate- 
"ront  of  the  avenue  was  erected  by  the 
I,    and,    like    many    Egyptian    buildings,        M  PV 

at  a  different   angle  to  the  direction  of         \/  flulQ  1/ 
ling  itself.      Besides  its  intrinsic  beauty, 
pie  is  interesting  as  being  far  more  like 
»Ies  erected  afterwards  under  the  Greek 
nan   domination,  than   anything   else    be- 

0  that  early  age, 

anis,  or  Soan,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
■  remains  of  a  temple  and   of  IS  olieliKka 

be  traced.      At  Soleb,  on  the  borders  of 

temple  now  stands  of  the  Third  Aineno- 
rceiy  inferior  in  beauty  or  magnificence 
of  the  capital. 

idinga,  not  far  below  the  third  cataract, 
-emains  of  temples  erected  by  Amenophia 
:he  IStli  dynasty,  which  is  interesting  as 
ng  in  a  completed  form  a  cl.iss  of  pillar 
srwards  1>ecanic  r  great  favorite  with 
.  architects  (  Woodcut  No.  27  ).  Before 
!  we  find  these  Isis  heads,  cither  painted 

1  on  the  face  of  sijuare  piers,  hut  so  as 
interfere  with  the  lines  of  the  )>illiir8. 
Y  they  became  more  ini|>ortnnt,  so  as 
a  double  ca}iital,  as  in  this  ini^t.ini-e.  In 
in  times,  as  at  Den.lera  (Woodcut  N'o.  39, 

all   the   four   faces  of   the    pier   were   so    - 

though    it    must   be    admitted    in    very 

ible  taste. 

lid  be  tedious  to  attem]>t  to  enumerate  without  llhiatrating 
ragments  that  remain  of  temjiles  ui  this  age.  Some  are  so 
lat  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  their  plan.  Others,  like  those 
his  or  Tanais,  mi  entirely  destroyed,  that  only  their  site,  ur  at 
y  their  leading  dimeusious,  can  be  made  out.  Their  h»Ks  is 
to  be  regretted  ;  but  tln>sc  i-numerated  alu.ve  are  Mifficient  to 
to  judge  both  uf  the  (-tyle  and  the  miignificeuce  of  the  great 
epoch. 
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At  Abydos  the  reraains  of  two  great  temples  have  been  pHitially 
disinterred  from  the  sand  which  lias  overwhelmed  them.  In  re8))ect 
of  architectural  magnificence  they  are  inferior  to  those  of  tlie  capital, 
and  have  not  yet  been  uncovered  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  their 
plans  to  be  quite  made  uj) ;'  but  they  have  a  special  interest  to  the 
Egyptologer,  as  it  was  on  the  walls  of  one  of  these  that  the  so-called 
tablet  of  Abydos  was  discovered — now  in  the  British  Museum — which 
first  gave  a  connected  list  of  kings,  the  predecessors  of  Rhamses,  and 
sufficiently  extensive  to  confirm  the  lists  of  Manetho  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  ordinary  inquirer.  A  second  list,  far  more  com- 
plete, has  recently  been  brought  to  light  in  the  same  locality,  and 
contains  the  names  of  76  kings,  ancestors  of  Manephthah,  the  father  of 
Ithamses.  It  begins,  as  all  lists  do,  with  Mencs ;  but  even  this  list  is 
only  a  selection,  omitting  many  names  found  in  Manetho,  but  in- 
serting others  which  are  not  on  his  lists.^  Before  the  discovery  of 
this  perfect  list,  the  longest  known  were,  that  of  the  chamber  of  the 
ancestors  of  Tliothmes  III.,  at  Karnac,  containing,  when  perfect,  61 
names,  of  which  however  nearly  one-third  are  obliterated ;  and  that 
recently  found  at  Saccara,  containing  68  names  originally,  but  of 
which  several  are  now  illegible. 

It  is  the  existence  of  these  lists  which  gives  such  interest  and  such 
reality  to  the  study  of  Architecture  in  Egypt.  Fortunately  there  is 
hardly  a  building  in  that  country  which  is  not  adorned  with  the  name 
of  the  king  in  whose  reign  it  was  erected.  In  royal  buildings  tliev 
are  found  on  every  wall  and  every  pillar.  The  older  cartouches  are 
simple  and  easily  remembered ;  and  when  we  find  the  buildings  thus 
dated  bv  the  builders  themselves,  and  their  succession  recorded  hv 
subsequent  kings  on  the  walls  of  their  temples,  we  feel  perfectly 
certain  of  our  secjuence,  and  nearly  so  of  the  actual  dates  of  the 
buildings;  they  are,  moreover,  such  a  series  as  no  other  country 
in  the  world  can  match  either  for  historic  interest  or  Architectural 
magnificence. 

Rock-tut  Tombs  and  Temples. 

Both  in  Egy])t  Proper  and  in  Xubia  the  Egyptians  were  in  the 
habit  of  excavating  monuments  from  the  living  rock,  but  with  this 
curious  distinction,  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  all  the  excava- 
tions in  Egy])t  Proper  are  tombs,  and  no  important  example  of  a 
rock-cut  toinj)le  has  yet  been  discovered.  In  Nubia,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  the  excavations  are  temples,  and  no  tombs  of  importance  are 


*  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
was  published,  some  plans  of  these  tem- 
ples have  reached  this  count r>\  but  in 
too  imi>erfect  and  loo  fragmentary  a 
state  to  be  available  for  our  purpose. 


We  must  wait  the  publication  of  M. 
Mariette^s  irreat  work  before  they  can  be 
used  as  illustrations  of  Egyptian  art. 

-  **  Revue   Arch^ologique,"  vol.   x., 
liMU.  p.  170.  and  vol.  xiii.,  1800,  p.  73. 
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o  be  {ound  anywhere.  This  dutinction  may  hereafter  lead  to  im- 
tortaot  historical  deductions,  inasmuch  as  on  the  western  side  of  India 
bere  ar«  an  infinite  numher  of  rock-cut  temples,  but  no  tombs  of  any 
ort.  Svery  circumstance  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that,  if  there 
TttM  any  connection  between  Africa  and  India,  it  was  with  the  prov- 
nces  in  the  upjier  part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Kile,  and  not  with 
^ypt  Proper.  Tills,  however,  is  a  subject  that  cmi  hardly  be  uitered 
HI  here,  though  it  may  be  useful  to  bear  in  mind  the  analogy 
^nded  to. 

Like  all  rock-^ut  examples  all  over  the  world,  these  Nubian 
temples  are  copies  of  structural  buildings,  only  more  or  less  modified 
to  suit  the  exigencies  of  their  situation,  which  did  not  ndniit  of  any 
Tery  great  development  inside,  as  light  and  air  could  only  be  intro- 
duced from  the  one  ojwning  of  the  doorway. 

The  two  )>rincipa[  examples  of  this  class  of  monuments  arc  the  two 
tt  Ipe&mboul,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  finest  of  its  clnss  known  to 


fiist  anywhere.    Its  total  de)>th  from  the  f.ice  of  the  rock  is  150  ft., 
divided  into  2  large  halls   and  3  cells,  with   passages  connecting 

Externally  the  fa^.ide  is  about  100  ft.  in  length,  and  adorned  by  4 
ot  the  most  munificent  colossi  in  Egypt,  each  70  ft,  in  heiglit,  and 
iTt'fesenting  the  king,  Rhamses  II.,  who  caused  the  excavation  (•)  bo 
mule.  It  may  be  because  they  are  more  perfect  than  nny  others  now 
fonnd  in  that  country,  but  certainly  nothing  can  exceetl  their  lalm 
'   Bijesty  and  beauty,  or  be  more  entirely  free  from  the  vulgavi\\  aui 
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exaggorntion  which  is  generally  a  churacteriatic  of  colossal  wotfaof 
this  Bort. 

Tho  Rinaller  temple  at  the  same  place  has  six  standing  figures  of 
deities  count orBiiiik  in  ttic  rock,  and  is  carved  «'ith  exceeding  richneei. 
It  is  of  t}ic  Banic  age  with  the  large  temple,  but  will  not  admit  of 
comparison  with  it  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  the  dveign. 

Besides  thene,  tlierc  is  a  very  beautiful  though  Bniall  example  at 
Ralabsche,  likewise  belonging  to  the  ^e  of  Rhanises  II.,  and  remark- 
al)lc  for  the  beauty  of  its  sculptural  baB-reliefs,  as  well  as  for  the  bold 
proto-Doric  cnlunins  which  adorn  its  vestibule.  There  are  also  smaller 
ones  at  E>orri  nnd  Bailee,  at  the  upper  ond  of  the  valley.  At 
Essabua,  Giriilieh,  :ind  I>andour,  the  cells  of  the  temple  have  been 
excavated  from  tlic  rock,  l>ut  their  courts  and  propylons  are  structural 
buihlings  added  in  front  —  a  combination  never  found  in  Egypt,  and 
very  rare  anywhere  else,  although  meeting  the  difficulties  of  the  case 
better  than  any  other  arrangement,  inasmuch  aB  the  sanctuary  has 
thus  all  the  imperishability  and  mystery  of  a  ca\'e,  and  the  temple  at 
the  same  time  has  the  space  and  external  ap[iearance  of  a  building 
standing  in  the  open  air. 

This  last  arrangement  is  found  also  as  a  characteristic  of  the 
temples  of  Gibel  Barkal,  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Meroe,  showing  bow  far 
the  rock-cutting  practice  prevailed  in  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Kile. 

As  all  tlicse  temples  are  contcnipomry  with  the  great  structures  in 
Egvjit,  it  seems  strange  tlmt  the  eternity  of  a  rock-cut  example  did  not 
recommend  this  foi-m  of  teni|>k'  to  the  attention  of  the  Egyptians 
themaclvea.  Bwt  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  grotto,  called  the  Speos  Artemidos, 
near  Bcni  Hassan,  and  two  small  caves  at 
Silsilia,  near  tlio  cataract,  the  Egyjjtians 
seem  never  to  have  attempted  it,  trusting 
a]>|iarently  to  the  solidity  of  their  masonic 
structures  for  that  eternity  of  duration  they 
aspired  to. 

Mammeibi. 
In  addition  to  the  temjiles  above  de- 
scribed, which  are  all  more  or  less  complex 
in  plan,  and  all  made  up  of  various  inde- 
pendent parts,  there  exists  in  Egypt  a  class 
of  temples  called  wamm«m,  dedicated  to  the 
mysterious  accouchement  of  the  mother  of 
tlie  g'''ls.  Small  temjiles  of  tliis  form  are 
common  to  all  ajres,  and  belong  as  well  to 
the  18tli  dynasty  as  to  the  time  of  tho  Ptolemya.  One  of  them,  built  by 
Amenophis  III.  at  Elephantine,  is  represented  in  plan  and  elevation 
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in  the  annexed  cut.  It  is  of  a  simple  peristylar  form,  with  columns 
in  front  and  rear,  the  latter  being  now  built  into  a  wall,  and  seven 
Bc|uare  piers  on  each  flank.  These  temples  are  all  small,  and,  like  the 
Typhonia,  which  somewhat  resemble  them,  were  used  as  detached 
cha^Hfls  or  cells,  dependent  on  the  larger  temples.  What  renders  them 
more  than  usually  interesting  to  us  is  the  fact  that  they  were 
undoubtedly  the  originals  of  the  Greek  peristylar  forms,  that  people 
have  borrowed  nearly  every  peculiarity  of  their  architecture  from  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  We  possess  tangible  evidence  of  peristylar  temples  and 
proto-Doric  pillars  erected  in  Egypt  centuries  before  the  oldest  known 
8|»ecimen  in  Greece.  We  need,  therefore,  hardly  hesitate  to  awar<l  the 
palm  of  invention  of  these  things  to  the  Egyptians,  as  we  should 
probably  be  forced  to  do  for  most  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  Greeks 
if  we  liad  only  knowledge  sufHcient  to  enable  us  to  trace  the  connect- 
ing links  which  once  joined  them  together,  but  which  are  now  in  most 
instances  lost,  or  at  least  difficult  to  And. 

Tombs. 

Of  the  first  10  dynasties  of  Egyptian  kings  little  now  remains  but 
their  tombs  —  the  everlasting  pyramids  —  and  of  the  people  they 
iniverned,  only  the  structures  and  rock-cut  excavations  which  they 
I»repared  for  their  final  resting-places. 

The  Theban  kings  and  their  subjects  erected  no  pyramids,  and 
none  of  their  tombs  are  structural  —  all  are  excavated  from  the  livini' 
rt.»ck ;  and  from  Beni  Hassan  to  the  cataract,  the  plain  of  the  Nile  is 
everywhere  fringed  with  these  singular  monuments,  which,  if  taken 
in  the  aggregate,  perhaps  re<juired  a  greater  amount  of  labor  to 
excavate  and  to  adorn  than  did  even  all  the  edifices  of  the  plain. 
Certain  it  is  that  there  is  far  more  to  be  learnt  of  the  arts,  of  the 
habits,  and  of  the  history  of  Egypt  from  these  tombs  tlian  from  all 
the  other  monuments.  No  tomb  of  any  Theban  king  has  yet  been 
slipcovered  anterior  to  the  18th  dynasty ;  but  all  the  tombs  of  that 
an<l  of  the  subsequent  dynasty  have  been  found,  or  are  known  to 
txist,  in  the  Valley  of  Biban-el-Melouk,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
plain  of  Thebes. 

It  apj^ears  to  have  been  the  custom  with  these  kings,  so  soon  as 
they  ascended  the  throne,  to  begin  preparing  their  final  resting-j)lace. 
The  excavation  seems  to  have  gone  on  uninterruptedly  year  by  year, 
the  painting  and  adornment  being  finished  as  it  progressed,  till  the 
hand  of  death  ended  the  king's  reign,  and  sinmltaneously  the  wurks 
of  his  tomb.  All  was  then  left  unfinished  ;  the  cartoon  of  the  painter 
and  the  rough  work  of  the  mastm  and  })lasterer  were  suddenly  broken 
off,  as  if  the  hour  of  the  king's  demise  called  them,  too,  irrevocably 
from  their  labors. 
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rery  best  age.  Like  all  the  tombs,  however,  they  depend  for 
agnificence  more  on  the  paintings  that  cover  the  walls  than 
thing  which  can  strictly  be  called  architecture,  so  that  they 
jome  properly  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work ;  the  same 
said  of  private  tombs.  Except  those  of  Beni  Hassan,  already 
ted  by  Woodcuts  Nos.  15  to  18,  these  tombs  are  all  mere 
rs  or  corridors,  without  architectural  ornament,  but  their  walls 
ered  with  paintings  and  hieroglyphics  of  singular  interest  and 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  assumed  that  the  enti-ances  of  these 
were  meant  to  be  concealed  and  hidden  from  the  knowledge 
|)eople  after  the  king's  death.  It  is  hardly  conceivable,  how- 
lat  so  much  pains  should  have  been  taken,  and  so  nmch  money 
1,  on  what  was  designed  never  again  to  testify  to  the  magnifi- 
)f  its  founder.  It  is  also  very  unlike  the  sagacity  of  the 
ms  to  attempt  what  was  so  nearly  impossible ;  for  though  the 
e  of  a  pyramid  might  be  so  built  up  as  to  be  unrecognizable, 
ig  in  the  rock  can  never  be  repaired  or  disguised,  and  can  only 
porarily  concealed  by  heaping  rubbish  over  it.  Supposing  it 
J  been  intended  to  conceal  the  entrances,  such  an  expedient 
clumsy  and  unlikely  to  have  been  resorted  to  by  so  ingenious 
B  as  it  has  proved  futile,  for  all  the  royal  tombs  in  the  valley 
m-el-Melouk  have  been  opened  and  rifled  in  a  past  age,  and 
tes  and  numbers  were  matters  of  public  notoriety  in  the  times 
jJreeks  and  Romans.     Many  of  the  private  tombs  have  archi- 

I  facades,  and  certainly  never  were  meant  to  be  concealed,  so 
is  not  fair  to  assume  that  hiding  their  tombs'  entrances  was 
peculiarity  of  the  Thebans,  though  it  certainly  was  of  the 
Memphite  kings. 

Obelisks. 

ther  class  of  monuments,  almost  exclusively  Egyptian,  are  the 
;,  which  form  such  striking  obj<*ct.s  in  front  of  almost  all  the 
pies  of  the  country. 

II  models  of  obelisks  are  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  age  of  the 
1  builders,  and  represented  in  tlieir  hieroglyphics;  but  the 
public  monument  of  tlie  class  kn  »wn  to  exist  is  that  at  Ilelioj*- 
cted  bv  Osortasen,  tin*  trn-;it  kiiiir  of  the  VM\  dvnastv.  It  is, 
the  others,  a  sinirle  Mock  of  be  iitiful  red  irranit*'  of  Sy<*ne, 
1  all  the  precision  of  the  a;re,  tapering  8li<rlitly  towards  the 
,and  of  about  the  average  jiroport'on,  being  about  10  diarnKern 
It;  exclusive  of  the  top  it  is  r>7  ft.  4  in. 

two  finest  known  to  cxi^t   an-.  tSat  now  in  tin*  piaz/ji  of  the 
,  originally  set  up  bv  Thothrncs   III.,  Kk'i  ft.  \u  W'viXa,  wwA 
}}  existing  at  Karnac,  erec.U:*\   hy  Thothni«H  l./,V.U\..  ^S  \\\.Va 
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heiglit.  Tliose  of  Luxor,  erected  by  Rhamses  the  Great,  one  of  which 
is  now  in  Paris,  are  above  77  ft.  in  height ;  and  tliere  are  two  othen 
in  Rome,  each  about  80  ft. 

Rome,  indeed,  has  12  of  these  monuments  within  her -walls — a 

greater  number  than  exist,  erect  at  leant,  in  the 
country  whence  they  came ;  though  judging  from 
the  number  that  are  found  adorning  single  temples, 
it  is  difficult  to  calculate  how  many  must  once  have 
existed  in  Egypt.  Their  use  seems  to  have  been 
wholly  that  of  monumental  pillars,  recording  the 
style  and  title  of  the  king  who  erected  them,  his 
j)iety,  and  the  proof  he  gave  of  it  in  dedicating 
these  monoliths  to  the  deity  whom  he  especially 
wished  to  honor. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that,  wath  scarcely 
an  exce])tion,  all  the  pyramids  are  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Nile,  all  the  obelisks  on  the  east ;  with  regard 
to  the  former  class  of  monuments,  this  probably  arose 
from  a  law  of  their  existence,  the  western  side  of  the 
Nile  being  in  all  ages  preferred  for  sepulture,  but 
>vith  regard  to  the  latter  it  seems  to  be  accideiitJil. 
Memphis  doubtless  possessed  many  monuments  of 
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60ft.  to  1  III, for  com-  tliis  class,  and  there  is  reason  to  l>elieve  that  the 

ot^Ifr^buuings''*^'  ""^  wcstcm    templcs    of    Thebes   were   also   similarly 

adorned.  They  are,  however,  monuments  easily 
broken ;  and,  from  their  form,  so  singularly  useful  for  many  building 
purposes,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  many  of  them  have  dis- 
appeared during  the  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  the  greater 
number  of  them  were  erected. 


Domestic  Architectitie. 

Except  one  small  royal  pavilion  at  Medinet  Habou,  no  structure 
now  remains  in  Egypt  that  can  fairly  be  classed  as  a  specimen  of  the 
domestic  architecture  of  the  ancient  Egyj^tians  ;  but,  at  the  same  time 
we  possess,  in  paint inii^s  and  sculptures,  so  many  illustrations  of  their 
domestic  habits,  so  nmny  plans,  elevations,  and  views,  and  even  models 
of  their  dwellings  of  every  class,  that  we  have  no  difficulty  in  forming 
a  correct  judgment  not  only  of  the  style,  but  of  the  details  of  their 
domestic  architecture. 

Althouirh  their  houses  exhibited  nothing  of  the  solidity  and  monu- 
mental character  which  distinguished  their  temi)les  and  palaces,  they 
seem  in  their  own  way  to  have  been  scarcely  less  beautiful.  They 
were  of  course  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  built  of  more  j)eri8hable  materials, 
but  they  a])|>ear  to  have  been  as  carefully  finished,  and  decorated  with 
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ul  taste  to  that  displayed  in  the  greater  -works.  We  know,  also, 
m  the  tombs  that  remain  to  us,  that,  althoagh  the  goTemment  of 
7pt  was  a  despotism  of  the  strictest  class,  still  the  wealth  of  the 
id  vas  ]>retty  equally  diffused  among  all  classes,  and  that  luxury 
1  splendor  were  by  no  means  confined  either  to  the  royal  family 
within  the  precincts  of  the  palace.  There  is  thus  every  reason  to 
lieve  that  the  cities  which  have  passed  away  were  worthy  of  the 
nples  that  adorned  them,  and  that  the  streets  were  ns  splendid  and 
tasteful  as  the  public  buildings  themselves,  and  displayed,  though 
a  more  ephemeral  form,  the  same  wealth  and  power  which  still 
onish  ns  in  the  great  moDuments  that  remain. 
\o  building  can  form  a  greater  contrast  with  the  temple  liehind  it 
la  does  the  little  psvilion  erected  at  Mcflinet  Habou  by  Rhamses, 


first  king  of  the  19th  dymitj  As  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed 
1  (Wofxlcut  Xo.  32),  it  is  bnigiilarlj  broken  and  varied  in  its  out- 
,  Hummnding  a  small  court  in  the  shipt  of  1 1  m-r.  It  u,  3  storiLS 
leight,  atid,  properly  speakmg,  con-i-ts  of  ouh  3  rooms  on  each 
r,  connected  together  by  lung  wmdmg  pisM^s  Thm  is  reason, 
r-ever,  to  believe  that  this  is 
r  a  fragment  of  the  building, 
foundationsexiHtwliich  render 
ifobable  that  the  wiiolc  was 
rinally  a  Bqure  of  the  width 
be  front,  and  had  other  ibani- 
S  pntbabiy  only  in  woo<l  or 
k,  besides  those  we  now  find. 
H  would  hardly  detract  fioin 
playful  character  of  tlu' 
gn,  and  when  colored,  as  it 
jiially  was,  and  with  it."  ■ 
Jemcnts  or  ornaments  cum- 
e,  it  must  have  fornic<l  a  ( 
usual  concopttODs  of  Kgyp 


position  as  pleasing  as  it  is  unlike 
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The  other  illastration  represents  in  the  Egyptians'  own 
Btyle  a  three-storied  dwelling,  the  upper  story  apparently  beii 
those  of  the  Assyrians,  an  open  gallery  supported  by  dwarf  co 
The  lower  windows  are  closed  by  shutters.  In  the  centre  is  ast 
leading  to  the  upper  story,  and  on  the  left  hand  an  awning  sufj 
on  wooden  pillara,  which  seems  to  have  been  an  indispensable  ] 
all  the  better  class  of  dwellings.  Generally  speaking,  these 
are  shown  as  situated  in  gardens  laid  out  in  a  quaint,  forma 
with  pavilions,  and  fishponds,  and  all  the  other  accompanim 
gardens  in  the  East  at  the  j^resent  day. 

In  all  the  conveniences  and  elegances  of  building  they  s 
have  anticipated  all  tliat  has  been  done  in  those  countries  d 
the  present  day.  Indeed,  in  all  probability,  the  ancient  Eg 
surpassed  the  modern  in  those  respects  as  much  as  they  did 
more  important  forms  of  architecture. 
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Roman  art  in  the  buildings  of  this  age.     So  little,  however, 

S  that  before  the  diseoveiy  of  tlie  rending  of  the  hieru);lr|>hii 
the  learned  of  Euro(ie  plaocd  the  Ptolemaic  and  Ronmii  tenipletii 
dera  and  Kalabsche  hofore  those  of  Thebes  in  order  of  dale;  aud 
not  le  e  its  n^Ie  n  o  Id  ng  tl  e  arcl  t  clura)  let  I  Is,  nor  a 
fieftture  n  the  s    Iptnre  a   1  pa    t  ng  wh    1  adorned  tbtir 
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S  and  to  follow  in  the  groove  she  had  so  long  marked  oat  for 

and  followed  with  such  strange  pertinacity. 

e  of  the  temples  of  this  age  are,  as  far  as  dimensions  and  rich- 
decorations  are  co»cemed,  quite  worthy  of  the  great  age, 

their  plans  and  arrangements  differ  to  a  considerable  extent. 

8  no  longer  any  hesitation  as  to  whether  they  should  be  called 
or  palaces,  for  they  all  are  exclusively  devoted  to  worshij),  — 

the  worship  of  a  heavenly  Go<l,  not  of  a  deified  king. 

kt  these  arrangements  are  will  be  well  understood  from  the 

1  plac  of  that  of  Edfou  (Woodcut  No.  35),  which,  though  not 
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est,  is  the  most  complete  of  those  remaining.  It  is  450  ft.  in 
ind  155  in  width,  and  covers  upwards  of  70,000  ft. ;  its  diiuen- 
ay  he  said  to  be  equal  to  th^jse  of  the  largest  of  our  medi- 
thedrals  (Cologne  or  Amiens,  for  instance).  Part  only  of  the 
(tmctore  (that  which  is  shawled  in  the  plan)  is  nx^feil,  and 
e  it  can  scarcely  be  compared  with  buildings  entirely  under 
I. 

ont  of  the  temple  are  two  large  and  splendid  pylons,  with  the 
'  in  the  centre,  making  np  a  fa9a4le  'lil^y  ft.  in  '.-xtoiit.  Although 
imple  has  lost  its  crowning  cornice,  its  M:*ulptures  and  onia- 
re  still  very  perfect,  and  it  may  alt^-»gelh«.'r  l>e  con*»idered  as  a 
rimen  of  ita  class,  although  inferior  in  diifi«.'n^ionh  to  many  of 
the  Pharaonic  age.  Within  these  is  a  court,  140  ft.  by  101, 
led  by  a  colonnade  on  three  «side?«,  and  rihinjr  by  «:a»»y  Hl«'pH, 
le  width  of  the  court,  to  the  [K^rch  or  j^^rtir-o  wliirli,  in  I'lol*'- 
mplea,  takes  the  place  of  the  grt-at  liyjK^*»tyl«?  halN  «»f  tin? 
18.  It  is  lighted  from  the  front  ov«.-r  low  '^-rt-t-u^  yhit*'*]  Imt- 
ich  of  the  pillars,  a  peculiarity  ^'an-cly  ever  {*>uu'\  in  tf-inphrs 
it  date,  though  apparently  c^iininon  in  donn-rtir  t'difireh,  or 
rmed  of  wood,  certainlv  as  earlv  nh  the  middle  of  the  l^th 
maybe  seen  from  the  annexed  w'^#*but  ^\o.  37),  taken 


from  a  tomb  of  one  of  Uiesiu3-worshij>{>ing)cmg»,  wlm  mgnea  01 
Amenoj>hie  III.  siiid  Horns.      From  thb  wi-  pass  into  an  itn 


SuoleailLlnlln. 


am  all  or  porch 


mil  this  t^^mplt 


nd  again  tliroiigli  two  passages  tn  a  ilnrk  ud 
rioHB  Banctiiary,  siiirouiidwl  by  dftrk^r  | 
anil  chamliere,  well  cali-nlatptl  to  myst 
strike  with  awe  nny  worshipper  or  W 
who  might  be  admitted  to  their  gloa 
uin<;ts. 

The  cflebrated  temple  at  Dendera  ia 
to  this,  ami  slightly  lai^r,  but  it  has 
court,  no  propyloiis,  and  no  eiicloninj 
walls.  Its  fngade  ia  given  in  the  wiiodt 
38).  Its  Isis-headed  columns  are  nnl 
those  of  Edfou  in  taste  or  grace,  bat  it 
advantage  of  eitiintion, 
eneu inhered  either  h 
sand  or  huts,  which  still 
disfigure  so  many  Egj-|i- 
tiaii  temples.  Its  efEect, 
consequently,  on  travel- 
lers ib  always  more 
Btdkinu. 

The  K'.m:m  temple 
at  Kalalwelie  (Woodeuls 
No8.  40  and  41),  abovi' 
the  Cataraet,  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  these  tem- 
ples on  a  smaller  scale. 
The  section  (Woodcul 
No.  41)show«f.neof  th. 
modes  hy  which  a  scanty 
light  was  inirodnci'd  into 
the  inner  cells,  and  their 
giadalion  in  height.  The 
of  its  propylons  i»  a  striking  instance  of  tliftlrtc; 
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ni^uiebes  all  the  later  Egyptian  styles  from  that  of  the 
•tlKin-loring  pyramid  builders  of  Mem|)his. 
jgularity  of  j>lan  was  nowhere  carrieil  to  such  an  extent 
.olemaic  temple  on  the  island  of  Philie  (Woodcat  Xo.  43). 
Q  buildings,  scarcely  any  two  walls,  are  on  the  same  axb  or 
tne  another. '   Xo  Gothic  architect,  in  his  wildest  moinentfi, 

so  freely  with  his  lines  or  diinen- 
iiie,  it  must  be  added,  ever  pro<Iuced 
3  beautifully  picturesqtte  as  this, 
all  the  play  of  light  and  shade,  all 
of  Gothic  art,  with  the  massivencss 
ur  of  the  Egyptian  style ;  and  as 
lerably  entire,  and  retains  much  of 
ere  ia  no  building  out  of  Thebes 

so  favorable  an  impression  of 
rt  as  this.  It  is  true  it  is  far  less 
in  many,  but  hardly  one  can  be 
'II ore  beautiful. 

standing  its  Irrcgnlarity,  this  tem- 
!  advantage  of  being  nearly  all  of 
ge,  and  erected  according  to  one 

the  greater  buililings  at  Thelies 
iggregations  of  parts  of  different 
though  each  is  Ix-aulifnl  in  itself, 
1  often  not  qnite  so  harmonious  iis 
estred.  In  this  resiiect  the  Ttol- 
•leg  certainly  have  tlie  advanUge, 
s  they  are  all  of  one  age,  nnd  all 
ifcarfling  to  the  plan  on  which  tliey 
icd  ;  a  circuiDStanoc  which,  to  nonie 
mat,  com|>ensatCM  for  their  marked 

n  size  and  style,  and  the  littleness 
maments  and  detaild,  as  oonijiured 
jf  the  Phanuniic  jhtIikI.     It  must 

time  Itc  admitted  tli.it  this  inferi- 
•c  apparent  in  the  sculpturi'  of  the 
ige  than  in  its  arcliitcitiire.     The 

ign  of  the  buiMinirs  is  freijueiuly 
in)>osin-;,  bill  the  details  arc  .-ilwavK 
id  the  sculpture  and  ]>aiiilinLS  uiiicli  In  ih 

the  beauty  <)f  the  whole,  arc  in  the  Pti.tei 
'ay,  ill-arraii<:e<l,  iitittK'iititti;^,  ami  iujurioi 
atl  of  beighteniiL,^  a'i<1  imprKvin;:  it. 

as  it  may  at  first  siL'hl  aj'pear,  nc  kmiw 
Btoms  of  the  E>:ypti:iu  |>e.ijik  <luriiig  the  < 


s  to  the  ger 


I  I'f  tlui  nian- 
k  uud  IWwwi 


quently  no  pictures  of  gnnlms,  with  ihcir  villas  and  tSsh-p< 
foniis,  will)  tlieir  t-attte ;  do  farinjards,  with  their  gee«u  uni 
no  ploughing  or  sowing ;  no  reprcsfn  tat  ions  of  the  tn«ctianii 
no  (lanf^ing  or  nnxiscmt^uts;  no  arms  or  catiijmignit.  Xol 
short,  hut  worshi)!  in  its  most  niattirial  and  least  iiitvllcetiuil 
Tl  is  a  curious  inversion  of  the  usually  receiver!  ilo^nnta 
subject,  but  as  we  read  tlit  history  of 
Egy]it  as  written  on  her  nwnnnients, 
we  find  her  first  wholly  occupiccl  with 
the  arts  of  jieace,  agricultural  and 
industrious,  avoiding  war  and  jiriest- 
vraft,  and  eminently  prui-tical  tu  all 
her  undertakings.  In  thciuiddle  period 
we  find  lior  half  political,  half  religious ; 
sunk  from  her  early  liai>py  position  to 
a  state  of  affairs  such  as  existed  in 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  h'r 
third  and  last  stage  we  find  her  falliii 
under  the  absolute  Influence  of  Die 
most  degradingsuperstition.  We  know 
from  her  masters  that  she  had  no  po- 
litical freedom  and  no  external  influ- 
ence at  this  time;  liut  we  hardly 
eipecled  10  find  her  sinking  dee|>er 
and  deeper  into  Bujierstition,  at  a  lime 
wht-n  the  world  was  advancing  forward  with  such  rapid  ■! 
the  march  i>(  civilization,  as  was  the  case  between  the  agon  of  A 
and  that  uf  Conslantine.  It  probnlily  was  in  cou8e<)uei)ce  of  ti 
grade  course  that  her  civilization  \ieri8hed  bo  absolutely  and 
nuder  the  ia&ueaoe  ol  tlie  rising  &tai  ol  CWa^A^goi^  ^ 
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'fore  the  Arab  conquest,  not  a  trace  of  it  was  left  in  any  form.  What 
id  8too<l  the  vicissitudes  of  3000  years,  and  was  coni])iete  and  stable 
ider  Hadrian,  had  vanished  when  Constantine  ascended  the  throne. 
If,  however,  their  civilization  passed  so  suddenly  away,  their  build- 
gs  remain  to  the  present  day ;  and  taken  altogether,  we  may  perhaps 
fely  assert  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  most  essentially  a  building 
■ople  of  all  those  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  the  most  generally 
ccessful  in  all  they  attempted  in  this  way.  The  Greeks,  it  is  true, 
q)a8sed  them  in  refinement  and  beauty  of  detail,  and  in  the  class  of 
olpture  with  which  they  ornamented  their  buildings,  while  the 
>thic  architects  far  excelled  them  in  constructive  cleverness;  but 
;tli  these  exceptions  no  other  styles  can  be  put  in  competition  with 
em.  At  the  same  time,  neither  Grecian  nor  Gothic  architects  under- 
xkI  more  l^erfectly  all  the  gradations  of  art,  and  the  exact  character 
at  should  be  given  to  every  form  and  every  detail.  Whether  it  was 
e  plain  flat-sided  j)yramid,  the  crowded  and  massive  hy|>08tyle  hall, 
e  playful  pavilion,  or  the  luxurious  dwelling  —  in  all  these  the 
jryptians  understood  perfectly  both  how  to  make  the  general  design 
press  exactly  what  was  wanted,  and  to  make  every  detail,  .*ind  all 
e  various  materials,  contribute  to  the  general  effect.  They  under- 
[x>d,  also,  l)etter  than  any  other  nation,  how  to  use  8cul])ture  in  com- 
nation  with  architecture,  and  to  make  their  colossi  and  aveimes  of 
.  inxes  grouji  themselves  into  parts  of  one  great  <l('sign,  and  at  the 
me  time  to  use  historical  paintings,  fading  by  insensible  degrees 
to  hieroglyphics  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  8culi)turo  on  the  other  — 
iking  the  whole  together  with  the  highest  class  of  ])houetic  utter- 
ice.  With  the  most  brilliant  colorinii:  thev  thus  harmonized  all 
ese  arts  into  one  great  whole  unsurpassed  by  anything  the  world 
18  seen  during  the  thirty  centuries  of  struirgle  and  aspiration  that 
ive  elapsed  since  the  brilliant  days  of  the  great  kingdom  of  the 
Iuuw>h8. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
ETHIOPIA. 

CONTENTS. 

Kingdom  of  Meroe  —  Pyramids. 

T  was  long  a  question  with  the  learned  whether  civilization  ascended 
or  descended  the  Nile  —  whether  it  was  a  fact,  as  the  Greeks  evi- 
dently believed,  that  Meroe  was  the  parent  State  whence  the  Egyptians 
had  migrated  to  the  north,  bringing  with  them  the  religion  and  the  arts 
which  afterwards  flourished  at  Thebes  and  Memphis  —  or  whether 
these  had  been  elaborated  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Egypt,  and  only  in 
later  times  had  extended  to  the  upper  Nile. 

Recent  discoveries  have  rendered  it  nearly  certain  that  the  latter  is 
the  correct  statement  of  the  facts — within  historic  times  at  least — that 
the  fertile  and  easily  cultivated  Delta  was  first  occupied  and  civilized: 
then  Thebes  and  afterwards  Meroe.  At  the  same  time  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  Ethiopians  were  of  the  same  stock  as  the 
Thebans,  though  differing  essentially  from  the  Memphites,  and  that 
the  former  may  have  regarded  these  remote  kindred  with  respect, 
perhaps  even  with  a  degree  of  half-superstitious  reverence,  due  to 
their  remote  situation  in  the  centre  of  a  thinly-peopled  continent, 
and  have  in  consequence  invented  those  fables  which  the  Greeks 
interpreted  too  literally. 

If  any  such  earlier  civilization  existed  in  these  lands,  its  records 
and  its  monuments  have  })erished.  No  building  is  now  found  in  Menn; 
whose  date  extends  beyond  the  time  of  the  great  King  Tirhakah,  of  tlie 
25th  Egyptian  dynasty,  b.  c.  724  to  680,  unless  it  be  those  bearing  the 
name  of  one  king,  Anioun  Gori,  who  was  connected  with  the  intruding 
race  of  sun-worshippers,  wliicli  broke  in  u])on  the  continuous  succession 
of  the  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty.  Their  monuments  were  all  purposely 
destroyed  by  tlieir  successors  ;  and  almost  the  only  records  we  have  of 
them  are  the  grottoes  of  Tell  el  Amarna,  covered  with  their  sculptures, 
which  bear,  it  must  be  confessed,  considerable  resemblance  in  style  to 
those  found  in  Ethiopia.  Even  this  indication  is  too  slight  to  be  of 
much  vahie ;  and  we  must  wait  for  some  further  confirmation  before 
founding  any  reasoning  upon  it. 

The  })rincipal  monuments  of  Tirhakah  are  two  temples  at  Gibel 
Barkal,  a  singular  isohit.^d  mount  near  the  great  southern  bend  of  the 
river.     One  is  a  large  first-class  temple,  of  purely  Egyptian  form  and 


I 
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■dgn,  abont  500  fL  in  length  by  120  or  140  in  width,  consisting  of 
o  great  coorts,  with  their  propylona,  and  with  internal  halls  and 
actuaries  arrangeil  mnch  like  those  of  the  Khaniession  at  Thebes 
Woodcut  Xo.  19),  and  so  nearly,  also,  on  the  same  scale  as  to  make 
probable  that  the  one  is  a  copy  of  the  otiier. 

The  other  temple  placed  near  this,  but  as  usual  unsyni metrically, 
nsista  of  an  outer  hall,  internally  about  50  ft.  by  60,  the  roof  of 
lieh  is  supported  by  four  ranges  of  columns,  all  with  capitals  repre- 
Jting  figures  of  Typhon  or  busU  of  Isis.  This  leads  to  an  inner 
J  or  sanctuary,  cut  in  the  rock.* 

There  are  smaller  remains  strewed  about,  indicating  the  existence 
a  city  on  the  spot,  but  nothing  of  architectaral  importance. 

The  most  remarkable  monuments  of  the  Ethiopian  kingdom  are 
i  pyramids,  of  which  three  rrrent  jzronpK  hnve  been  discovered  and 
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41.    PyntiuM*!;!  .Vinh.    |.-r<..u  i 

— Plu  of  tiM  PriMl|«l  Onnip.    Kea!^  I 
l(Klft.(allii.  I 

scribed.  The  principal  group  is  at  n  place  called  naiikfliili, 
mmei]  site  of  the  ancient  Moroi?,  in  latitude  17°  north.  Another  1 
l»el  Barkal ;  the  third  at  Xourri,  a  few  miles  lower  lU-wn  tli:iTi 
It  named,  hut  probably  only  anfitlier  necropoli-i  of  the  naiiii-  cily. 
Compared  with  the  great  Jli-iniihite  exnuijilew,  these  pyramids 
wt  inugnifieant  in  size  —  ihflarirwt.  at  Xourri  liein';  (nily  llii  ft 
0 ;  at  Gibel  Barkal  the  lar^'csl  is  only  ^K  ft.  txjuinv ;  .-it  .M<  i<>i'  ii 
ceed  60  ft.  each  way.    They  -lilTer  :dso  in  f..rtri  fnnri  those  <.f  Kir; 

'  Tbe   Information    rcpnriliiu   ilii'x'    t1i>>  Ihm  atirl  hiikI   :iiTiiriiti^  work 
aplMiBprinrliHllTderlvttt  from  \Uiv    [lublhlieil  on  tliu  Hiiliji-<;1. 
«*  "TnveU  la  ^blopla,"  wliU-h  is. 
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being  iniich  steeper,  as  their  height  is  generally  equal  to  the  widti 
of  the  basi*.  They  also  all  i)08ses8  the  roll-molding  on  their  andw, 
and  all  have  a  little  porch  or  ]>ronao8  attached  to  one  jsiile,  irent'railT 
ornani«*ntiMl  with  scul]»ture,  and  forming  cither  a  chapol,  or  morepr> 
babjy  th  '  ]»la<'e  when;  the  coffin  of  the  deceased  was  jilaced.  Wekw* 
fr<»m  till*  (iiveks  that,  so  far  from  concealing  the  Injdies  of  their  ilta-l. 
the  Kthio])ians  had  a  manner  of  preserving  them  in  some  transi^aivot 
substance^,  whi<*h  rcn<UTed  them  permanently  visible  after  death.* 

To  those  familiar  with  the  rigid  orientation  of  those  of  Livtf 
Egyjit,  i»erhaps  the  most  striking  jieculiarity  of  tlie  pyrami«ls  is  lit 
more  than  Theb:m  irreirularitv  with  which  thev  are  arrangi-^l,  M 
two  ln'ing  (ver  ])lnre«l,  except  by  accident,  at  the  same  anirlctothi 
meridian,  but  the  whole  being  grouped  with  the  most  picturn^joe 
diversity,  as  chanee  a]»pears  to  have  <Iictated. 

Among  their  constructive  ]»eculiarities  it  may  be  mentiomMl  that 
they  seem  all  to  have  been  first  built  in  successive  terraces,  each  It* 
in  <linH*nsi«»ns  than  that  below  it,  something  like  the  gn»at  pjTaiai»l 
at  Saceara  (\Voo«lcut  Xo.  0),  these  l»eing  afterwards  sinoothed  ovrt 
bv  the  I'Xternal  straiirht -lined  coatinij. 

Like  the  lemi)lcs  of  (iibel  Harkal,  all  these  buildin<vs  appear  V 
lu-hmg  to  tin*  Tirhakah  eptx'h  of  the  Ethiopian  kingdom.  It  is  « 
tnMiM'lv  imin-obabh*  that  anv  of  them  are  as  old  as  the  time  of  S<'"^ 
mmi,  «)r  that  any  are  later  than  th«*  age  of  C'ambyses,  every  indicath'i 
smiiiiiLT  In  jMijnt  to  a  tlat«'  bet  wren  tln'se  two  great  ejXH'hs  and  tot::! 
eniiihrtinii  of  African  hist«»rv  with  that  of  Asia. 

TIm-  niiii^  Ml  Wady  rl-Ooatib,  a  little  further  up  the  Nile  thsi 
Mc-rii.\  vIi.ihM  j.rrliMp'"!  Im-  also  mentioned  here,  if  only  from  if--« 
inijMntancr  i:i\tn  t'»  them  by  Heeren,  who  thought  he  had  discoven* 
in  tluin  tin'  v\\u\^  «»f  thr  Tem}>le  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  They  are,  bu* 
('v»r,  all  in  tin-  <hba*-iM|  style  of  the  worst  age  of  Ptolemaic  or  Ronia 
art  m  that  country.  They  are  wholly  devoid  of  hieroglyphics  or  ai:j 
indicati.»n  t*\'  >an«'tity  «ir  iMi]»«>rtanci\  and  there  can  In?  little  douht  tliU 
thcv  arc  till*  riMiain^  •»t'  a  caravanM-ra  <»n  the  crreat  commercial  roiiU 
bctwrcn  Kl:v|'I  ah"!  Axuin,  al<inLr  which  the  greater  part  of  the  ira-l* 
ol"  the  1-^i^t  arrivi  il  at  Alexandria  in  the  days  of  its  magnificence. 

Althnu«_di  wi<lcly  •linirircj-  in  date  from  the  monument  just  «1^ 
^(.i-ilM(|  — «\cr]it  I  he  l:i>t  —  this  may  be  tin?  ]»lace  to  menti<m  a  grouF 

I 

of  tht'  ni«»-;t  c\ci-|.ti«»nal  nii»nunients  cif  the  worhl — the  obelisks'^ 
Axuni.  li  i^  s:ii.l  tlnv  were  nrlLrinallv  Ti.")  in  number,  four  of  then 
eijual  t«»  thai  slmwn  in  the  annexed  w«»odcut,  which  re]»resents tb 
only  «»ne  ]),i\\  "-lan-linu^:  but  tliere  are  trairments  of  several  of  tlu-* 
Ivimr  ah.»n!,  an«l   vntui*  nf  the  smaller  tuies   still   standinir,  all  of  ll 

1  IliTniiotn^.  iii.  i^l.     I)i(ii!nrii^,  ii.  15. 


knljr  nine-lentbii  of  iliose  tliat  once  exi^stei]  tiavf  perished;  and 
only  because  they  an   so  frt^qucut  htill  in  China  and  other 
liii>t   couiilrifs    Uiai  wt-    iu-l-    sure   thai   the   accounts   are    true 
I  represent  tliem  aa  once  as  fref[uent  as  in  the  country  i>f  their 
Be  this  as  it  may,  this  exce-ptional  monolith  exactly  rcju-e- 
•CDU  that  curious  marriage  of  Iiitlian  with   Egyptian  art  whicli  wo 
bVoul'l  cuiect  to  find  in  the  spot  wht-re  the  two  peojtic  came  in  con- 
;,  Mid  iiilisted  architecture  to  symholizo  their  coinnicrcial  union. 


*  Woodcuts  aSi  and  lUlfl  in  tlie  first  alltJMi  of  tUs  QMaii. 
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CHAPTER   L 
ASSYRIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

IT  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  tlie  rich  alluvial  plain  of  Shinar 
may  have  been  inhabited  by  man  as  early  as  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile ;  but  if  this  were  so,  it  is  certain  that  the  early  dwellers  in  the 
land  have  left  no  trace  of  their  sojourn  which  has  yet  rewarded  the 
research  of  modern  investigators.  So  far,  indeed,  as  our  knowledge  at 
present  extends,  we  have  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  primitive  races 
of  mankind  in  the  valleys  of  France  and  England  at  a  far  earlier 
period  than  we  trace  their  remains  on  the  banks  of  either  the 
Euphrates  or  the  Nile.  It  is  true  these  European  vestiges  of  pre- 
historic man  are  not  nrcliitectural,  and  have  consequently  no  place 
here,  except  in  so  far  as  they  free  us  from  the  trammels  of  a  chro- 
nology now  admitted  to  be  too  limited  in  duration,  but  which  has 
hitherto  i)revented  us  from  grasping,  as  we  might  have  done,  the 
significance  of  architectural  history  in  its  earliest  dawn. 

Unfortunately  for  our  investigation  of  Chaldean  antiquity,  the 
works  of  Berosus,  the  only  native  historian  we  know  of,  have  come 
down  to  us  in  even  a  more  fragmentary  state  than  the  lists  of 
Manetho,  and  the  monuments  have  not  yet  enabled  us  to  supply 
thosf  deficiencies  so  completely,  though  there  is  every  prospect  of 
their  eventually  doing  so  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  the  mean- 
while the  most  successful  attemj>t  to  restore  the  text  which  has 
been  made,  is  that  of  Ilerr  Gutschmid,*  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
dates  he  assigns  are  very  near  the  truth.  Kejecting  the  1st  dynasty 
of  8G  Chaldeans  and  their  34,080  years  as  mythical,  or  as  merely 
expressing  the  belief  of  the  historian  that  the  country  was  inhabited 


*  Published  in  the  "Rheinischcr  Museum,"  vol.  viii.  p.  252,  et  seq. 
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hj  a  Chaldean  race  for  a  long  time  before  the  Median  invasion,  he 
places  that  event  2458  b.  c.    His  table  of  dynasties  then  runs  thus:— > 

Tears.  B.  c. 

n.    .    .    8  Medes 224  .  .  commencing  .  .  2458 

III.  .    .  11  Chaldeans  ....  258  .  .  "            .  .  2234 

IV.  .    .  49        *'             ....  408  .  .  "             .  .  1976 
V.    .    .    9  Arabians     ....  245  .  .  "            .  .  1618 

VL    .    .  45  Assyrians    ....  526  .    .  "  .    .  1273 

VIL    .    .    8        ^*  ....  122  .    .  "  .    .    747 

VHL     .    .    6  Chaldeans  ....    87  .     .  "  .    .    625 

Persian  conquest 538 

As  every  advance  that  has  been  made,  either  in  deciphering  the 
inscriptions  or  in  exploring  the  ruins  since  this  reading  was  proposed, 
has  tended  to  confirm  its  correctness,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  to 
represent  very  nearly  the  true  chronology  of  the  country  from  Nim- 
rod  to  Cyrus.  Assuming  this  to  be  so,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  conquest  of  Babylonia  by  the  Medes  only  slightly  preceded 
the  invasion  of  Egj'pt  by  the  Hyksos,  and  that  the  fortification  of 
Avaris  "  against  the  Assyrians  "  ^  was  synchronous  with  the  rise  of  the 
great  Chaldean  dynasty,  most  probably  under  Nimrod,  b.  c.  2234.  If 
this  is  so,  the  whole  of  the  old  civilization  of  Egypt  under  the  pyra- 
mid-building kings  had  passed  away  before  the  dawn  of  history  in 
Babylonia.  The  Theban  kings  of  the  12th  dynasty  had  spread  their 
conquests  into  Asia,  and  thus  it  seems  brought  back  the  reaction  of 
:he  Scythic  invasion  on  their  own  hitherto  inviolate  land,  and  by 
hese  great  interminglings  of  the  nations  Asia  was  first  raised  to  a 
^nse  of  her  greatness. 

What  we  learn  from  this  table  seems  to  be  that  a  foreign  invasion 
»f  Medes  —  whoever  they  may  have  been  —  disturbed  the  hitherto 
[►eaceful  tenor  of  the  Chaldean  kingdom  some  twenty-five  centuries 
bt-fore  the  Christian  era. 

They,  in  their  turn,  were  driven  out  to  make  place  for  the  Chal- 
dean dynasties,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  were  those 
founded  by  Nimrod  about  the  year  2235  b.  c. 

This  kingdom  seems  to  have  lasted  about  seven  centuries  without 
any  noticeable  interrui)tion,  and  then  to  have  been  overthrown  by  an 
invasion  from  the  west  about  the  vear  1518  b.  c.  Can  this  mean  the 
Egyptian  conquest  under  the  kings  of  the  great  18th  dynasty? 

The  depression  of  the  Chaldeans  enabled  the  Assyrians  to  raise 
their  hearls  and  found  the  irreat  kin<rdoni  afterwards  known  as  that 
of  Nineveh,  about  the  year  1273.  For  six  centuries  and  a  half  they 
were  the  great  people  of  Asia,  and  during  the  latter  half  of  that 
fK'fiod  built  all  those  palaces  which  have  so  recently  been  dis- 
interred. 


^  **  Josephus  contra  Apion,'^  i.  14. 
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They  were  struck  down  in  their  turn  by  the  kings  of  Babykniii 
who  established  the  second  Chaldean  kingdom  about  the  year  6S, 
but  only  to  give  place  to  the  Persians  under  Cyrus  in  the  year  538, 
after  little  more  than  a  century  of  duration. 

As  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  tlie  first  kingdom  was  established 
near  the  mouths  of  tlie  Euphrates,  and  flourished  there  for  oenturia 
before  it  was  sujierseded  by  the  kingdom  of  Nineveh,  in  the  sirae 
manner  as  Thebes  had  succeeded  to  the  earlier  seat  of  power  in  the 
noighborhood  of  Memphis. 

Owing  to  the  fortunate  employment  of  sculptured  alabaster  dabi 
to  line  the  walls  of  the  palaces  during  the  great  i>eriod  of  As?j"ria 
prosperity,  we  arc  enabled  to  restore  the  plan  of  the  roj'al  palaces  of 
that  period  with  ])orfect  certainty,  and  in  consequence  of  the  still  more 
fortunate  introduction  of  stone  masonry  during  the  Persian  period- 
after  tliev  had  come  into  contact  with  the  Greeks  —  we  can  undersUnii 
the  construction  of  these  buildings,  and  restore  the  fonn  of  many  part* 
which,  being  origmally  of  wood,  have  perished.  The  Plains  of  i*biiitf 
possessed  no  natural  building  material  of  a  durable  nature,  and  em 
wood  or  fuel  of  any  kind  seems  to  have  been  so  scarce  that  the 
architects  were  content  too  frequently  to  resort  to  the  use  of  bridtf 
only  dried  in  the  sun.  Tlio  consequence  is  that  the  buildings  of  the 
early  Chaldeans  are  now  genemlly  shapeless  masses,  the  plans  d 
which  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  follow,  and  in  no  instance 
has  any  (.mIIHcc  l)eon  discoveretl  so  complete  that  we  can  feel  quite 
Kurc  wc  really  know  all  about  it.  Fortunately,  however,  the  terapki 
at  Wiirka  an<l  Miiirheyr  become  intelligible  by  companscn  with  the 
l>irs  Xiinrou«l  and  tlu*  so-called  tomb  of  Cvrus,  and  the  imlaces  of 
Xincvrli  and  Kliorsabad  fnun  the  corresponding  ones  at  Susa  and 
lVrM]»o]is.  ConscMjiK'ntly,  if  we  attenipt  to  study  the  architecture <rf 
C'iiaMca,  ot'  Assyria,  or  of  P'.M'sia,  as  separate  styles,  we  find  theni» 
frairnic'iitary,  owIiilc  to  tlu?  im])erfcction  of  the  materials  in  which 
tliry  Wfn»  carri('«l  out,  that  it  is  diilicult  to  understand  their  forms. 
Dut  taken  as  thu  successive  developments  of  one  great  style,  the 
whole  l»ecuines  easily  inteiriLnble;  and  had  the  southern  excavatiooi 
been  eonducie<l  with  a  little  more  care,  there  is  perhaj^s  no  feature 
that  would  not  liave  been  ca))able  of  satisfactory  ex]>lanation.  Eva 
as  it  is,  however,  the  explorations  of  the  last  fifteen  years  hate 
enabled  us  to  take  a  very  comj»rehensive  view  of  what  the  arcbi" 
ti-cture  of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  was  during  the  2000  years  it 
remained  a  irreat  independent  monarchy.  It  is  a  chapter  in  the 
histi>ry  t)f  the  art  which  is  entirely  now  to  us,  and  which  may  lead 
to  the  nin>t  important  results  in  clearing  our  ideas  as  to  the  origii 
of  stvles.  I'nfortunatelv,  it  is  onlv  in  a  scientific  sense  that  this  » 
true.  Except  the  buildings  at  Persepolis,  everything  is  buried  or 
heaped    together  in  such  confusion   that  the  j massing  traveller  8«i 
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It  is  only  by  study  and  comparison  that  the  mind  eventually 
he  greatness  and  the  beauty  of  the  most  gorgeous  of  Eastern 
ies,  or  that  any  one  can  be  made  to  feel  that  he  actually  sees 
itui*es  which  a  Sardanapalus  set  up,  or  the  tablets  which  a 
dnezzar  caused  to  be  engraved. 

^  to  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  materials,  it  must  perhaps 
ted  that  the  study  of  the  ancient  architecture  of  Central  Asia 
lif!icult  and  less  attractive  than  that  of  other  countries  and 
iiiliar  forms.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  immense  triumph 
hilosophical  student  of  art  to  have  penetrated  so  far  back 
the  root  of  Asiatic  civilization.  It  is  besides  as  great  a  gain 
adcnt  of  history  to  have  come  actually  into  contact  with  the 

kings  whose  names  have  been  familiar  to  him  as  household 
ut  of  whose  existence  he  had  until  lately  no  tangible  proof, 
iition  to  this  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Assyrian  explora^ 
nienced  in  1843  by  M.  Botta,  at  Khorsabad,  and  brought 
iporary  close  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1855,  have 
1  entirely  new  chapter  to  our  history  of  architecture ;  and 

exception  of  that  of  Egypt,  probably  the  most  ancient  we 

now  hoj^)e  to  obtain.     It  does  not,  it  is  true,  rival  that  of 

a   antiquity,  as  the  Pyramids  still  maintain  a  preeminence 

y-ears  beyond  anything  that  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the 

the  Eu])hrates,  and  we  now  know,  aj)proximately  at  least, 
may  exjiect  to  find  on  the  banks  of  that  celebrated  river. 

nothing  certainly  in  India  that  nearly  approaches  these 
Its  in  antiquity,  nor  in  China  or  the  rest  of  Asia;  and  in 
whatever  may  be  maintained  regarding  prima3val  man,  we 
ly  expect  to  find  any  building  of  a  date  prior  to  the  Trojan 
1  our  histories  must  therefore  begin  with  Egypt  and  Assyria 
d  them  all  is  speculation,  and  new  fields  of  discovery  can 
i»  hoped  for. 

Assyrian  discoveries  are  Jilso  most  important  in  supplying 
ch  enable  us  to  understand  wliat  follows,  es])ecially  in  the 
ural  history  of  Greece.  Xo  one  now  probably  doubts  that 
an  Greeks  borrowed  the  idea  of  their  Doric  order  from  the 
Beni  Hassan  (Woodcuts  Xos.  16  and  17)  or  Nubia — or  rather 
'rom  the  rubble  or  brick  piers  of  Memphis  or  Xaucratis,*  from 
lese  rock-cut  exam])les  were  themselves  imitated.  But  the 
the  Ionic  element  was  always  a  mystery.  We  know,  indeed, 
Greeks  practised  it  principally  in  Asia  Minor  —  hence  its 
ut  we  never  knew  how  essentially  Asiatic  it  was  till  the 
ure  of  Nineveh  was  revealed  to  us,  and  till,  bv  studvinir  it 
the  medium  of  the  buildings  at  Perse|)olis,  we  were  made  to 


[f  the  Oreeks  traded  to  Naucratis  as  early  as  the  Ist  Olympiad. 
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feel  how  completely  the  Ionic  order  was  a  Grecian  refinement  on 
wooden  and  somewhat  Barbaric  orders  of  the  Euphrates  valley. 

It  is  equally,  or  ])erhaps  almost  more,  important  to  know  that  i 
Chaldea  wc  are  able  to  trace  the  origin  of  those  Buddhist  styles 
art  which  afterwards  pervaded  the  whole  of   Eastern  Asia,  and 
may  be  also  the  germs  of  the  architecture  of  Southern  India. ^ 
affinities,  however,  have  not  yet  been  worked  out,  hardly  even  hini 
at ;  but  they  certainly  will  one  day  become  most  im]K>rtant  in  t 
the  origin  of  the  religious  development  of  the  further  East. 

In  these  researches  neither  the  literature  nor  the  language  of 
country  avail  us  much.  If  the  affinities  are  ever  traced,  it  will  bi 
through  the  architecture,  and  that  alone ;  but  there  is  every  prospect 
of  its  proving  sufficient  for  the  purpose  when  properly  exploretl. 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  even  to  allude  to  the  decipherment  ol 
the  mysterious  written  characters  of  the  Chaldeans.     There  is  piOi 
bably  no   one  now  living,  who  has  followed  up  the  course  of  tin 
inquiry  with  anything  like  a  proper  degree  of  study,  who  has  any 
doubt  regarding  the  general  correctness  of  the  interpretation  of  tha 
arrow-headed  inscriptions.     Singularly  enough,  the  great  difficulty  il 
with  regard  to  pro])er  names,  which  as  a  rule  were  not  spelt  pho- 
netically, but  were  made  up  of  symbols.     This  is  provoking,  as  the* 
names  afford  the  readiest  means  of  comparing  the  monuments  with  our 
histories;  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  their  pronunciation  has  induced 
many  to  fancy  that  tlie  foundation  of  the  whole  system  is  unstable. 
But  all  tliis  is  becoming  daily  loss  and  less  important  as  the  histoijj 
itself  is  beinu:  made  out  from  the  monuments  themselves.     It  mvf] 
also  be  true  that,  when  it  is  attc*m))ted  to  translate  literally  ineta. : 
physical  or  astrological  treatises,  there  may  still   be   differences  of : 
o])inion  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  a  given  passage ;  but  plain  hifr : 
torioal   narratives  can   be  read   witli  nearly  as  nmch   certainty  as  i 
chajjter  of  Herodotus  or  of  Plutarch  ;   and  every  day  is  adding  to 
tlie  facility  with  which  they  can  be  deciphered,  and  to  the  stock  of 
materials  and  facts  with   which  the  readings   may   be   checked  or  : 
rectified.  i 

I 

From  tlie  materials  already  collected,  combined  with  the  chrO" 
nolotrv  above  sketched  out,  we  are  enabled  to  divide  the  architectural 
history  of  tlie  Middle  Asiatic  countries,  during  the  period  of  their 
ancient  greatness,  into  three  distinct  and  well-defined  epochs. 

1st.    The   ancient   liaby Ionian  or  Chaldean  period,  ranging  from 


^  When  tlio  "Handbook of  Arcliitec- I  of  Sir  Henry  RawliDson  and  Messnt 
ture"  was  ])iihli.shed  in  IHoo.  tliere  ex-  Taylor  and  Lof tus  that  we  owe  wbtt  we 
iste«i  no  <lata  from  whieh  these  attiniiies  I  now  know  on  the  subject;  but  eventhtf 
could  be  traced.    It  is  to  the  explorations  j  is  only  an  instalment. 
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B.  c-  2234  to  1520,  comprising  the  ruins  at  Wurka,  Mugheyr,  Abu 
Shahrein,  Niffer,  Kaleh  Sherghat,  etc.  Temples,  tombs,  and  private 
Iwelliogs,  all  typical  of  a  Turanian  or  Scythic  race. 

2nd.  The  Assyrian  and  second  Chaldean  kingdoms,  founded  about 
1290  B.  c,  and  extending  down  to  the  destruction  of  Babylon  by 
p}Tu»,  538  B.  c,  comprising  all  the  buildings  of  Nimroud,  Koyunjik, 
Khorsabad,  and  those  of  the  second  Babylon.  An  architecture  essen- 
tially palatial,  without  tombs,  and  few  temples,  betokening  the 
iuxistence  of  a  Semitic  race. 

3rd.  The  Persian,  commencing  with  Cyrus,  538  n.  c,  and  ending 
with  Alexander,  b.  c.  333,  comprising  Passargadae,  Susa,  and  Perse- 
polis.  An  architecture  copied  from  the  preceding:  palatial,  with 
rook  tombs  and  small  temples.  Aryan  it  may  be,  but  of  so  strangely 
mixed  a  character  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  it  from 
hs  sister  styles.  Either  it  seems  to  be  that  Cyrus  and  his  descendants 
were  of  Turanian  blood,  governing  an  Aryan  people,  or  that  they 
were  Arj-an,  but  that  there  was  so  strong  an  infusion  of  Turanians 
among  their  subjects  that  they  were  force<l  to  follow  their  fashions. 
Perhaps  a  little  of  both  ;  but  taking  the  evidence  as  it  now  stands,  it 
vecms  as  if  the  first  hypothesis  is  that  nearest  tlie  truth.  These  rock- 
rut  tom!>s,  and  the  splendor  of  their  sepulchral  arrangements  generally, 
■ttvor  strongly  of  Scythic  blood ;  and  their  gorgeous  palaces,  their 
love  of  art,  the  8j)lendor  of  their  state  and  ceremonial,  all  point  to 
fei-lings  far  more  prevalent  among  the  Turanians  tlian  to  anything 
*ver  found  among  kings  or  people  of  the  Aryan  race. 

Xone  of  these  styles,  however,  are  j)orfcctly  pure,  or  distinct  one 

from  tlie  other.     The  three  races  always  inhabited  the  country  as 

they  do  now.     And  as  at  this  hour  the  Turkish  governor  issues  his 

^licts   in    Turkish,  Arabic,   and    Persian,  so   did    Darius  write  the 

lii^ury  of  his  reign  on  the  rocks  at  Boliislun  in  Persian,  Assyrian, 

and  the  old  Scythic  or  ^ledian  tongue.    The  same  three  races  occupied 

the  country  then  as  they  do  now.     But  each  race  was  supreme  in  the 

onlcr  just  given,  and  the  style  of  each  predominated  during  tlie  period 

of  their  sway,  though  impregnated  witli  the  feelings  and  peculiarities 

of  the  other  two.     It  is  this,  indeed,  which  gives  the  architecture  of 

the  country  in  that  age  its  peculiar  value  to  tlie  archaeologist.     The 

three  great  styles  of  the  worM  are  here  placed  in  such  close  juxta- 

J»<^»*ition,  that  they  can  be   considered   as  a  whole,   illustrating  and 

supplementing  each  other,  but  still  sufticiently  distinct  never  to  lose 

their  most  marked  characteristics.     The  materials  are  still,  it  must  be 

confessed,  somewhat  scantv  to  make  all  this  clear;  but  everv  dav  is 

.■i«Ming  to  them,  and,  even  now,  no  one  familiar  with  architectural 

analysis  can  be  mistaken  in  recognizing  the  leading  features  of  the 

investigation. 
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Sin  Skada.    WnswoB? 170* 

Sur  Sill ]66n 

Puma  Puryas 1600 

Arab  conqaerora UOOf* 


ALREADY  the  names  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  kings  belonging  to  these 
old  dynasties  have  been  recovered,  and  the  remains  of  some  ten 
or  twelve  temples  have  been  identified  as  founded  by  them;  but 
unfortunately  none  of  these  are  in  a  sufficiently  perfect  state  to 
afford  any  certainty  as  to  their  being  entirely  of  this  age,  and  all  are 
in  such  a  state  of  ruin  that,  making  use  of  all  the  information 
we  possess,  we  cannot  yet  pro|)crly  restore  a  temple  of  the  old  Clial- 
dean  epoch. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  a  great  gaiti  to  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture to  have  obtained  so  much  knowledge  as  we  have  of  temples, 
which  were  only  known  to  us  before  from  the  vague  descriptions  of 
the  Greeks,  and  which  are  the  earliest  forms  of  a  type  of  temples 
found  afterwards  continually  cro])ping  u[)  in  the  East. 

It  would  be  contrary  to  all  expei-ience  to  suppose  that  a  people  of 
Turanian  origin  should  be  without  temples  of  some  sort,  but,  except 
the  descri})tion  by  the  Greeks  of  the  temple  or  tomb  of  Belus,  we  have 
nothing  to  guide  us.  We  have  now  a  fair  idea  of  what  the  general  out- 
line of  their  temples  was,  and  even  if  we  cannot  trace  their  origin,  we 
can  at  least  follow  their  descendants.  There  seems  now  no  doubt  but 
that  many,  perhaj^s  most,  of  the  Buddhist  forms  of  architecture  in 
India  and  further  eastward,  were  derived  from  the  banks  of  the  | 
Euphrates.  Many  of  the  links  are  still  wanting;  but  it  is  something 
to  know  that  the  Birs  Nimroud  is  the  type  which  two  thousand  year? 
afterwards  was  copied  at  Pagahn  in   Burmah,  and  Boro  Buddor  in  J 


*  The  cbronoloE^y  here  given  is  based 
on  the  various  papers  communicatecl  by 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  to  the  **  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,"  vol.  x.  et 
8eq.,  and  to  the  "  Athenaium  "  journal. 


The  whole  has  been  abstracted  and  con- 
ilenscil  in  his  brother's  **  Five  Great 
Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  World"; 
from  which  work  the  tables  here  given 
are  taken  in  an  abridged  form. 
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a;  and  that  the  descent  from  these  can  easily  be  traced  in  those 
Dtries  and  in  China  to  the  present  day. 

The  principal  reason  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  form  a  distinct  idea 
his  old  form  of  temple  is,  that  the  material  most  employed  in  their 
struction  was  either  crude,  sun-dried,  or  very  imperfectly-burnt 
ks ;  or,  when  a  better  class  of  bricks  was  employed,  as  was  pro- 
ly  the  case  in  Babylon,  they  have  been  quarried  and  used  in  the 
struction  of  succeeding  capitals.  A  good  deal  also  is  owing  to  the 
umstance  that  those  who  have  explored  them  have  in  many  cases 
been  architects,  or  were  persons  not  accustomed  to  architectural 
arches,  and  who  consequently  have  failed  to  seize  the  peculiarities 
he  building  they  were  exploring. 

Jndef  these  circumstances,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  Persians  did 
these  temples  exactly  what  they  accomplished  for  the  palace  forms 
Issyria.  They  repeated  in  stone  in  Persia  what  had  been  built  in 
valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  with  wood,  or  with  crude 
ks.  It  thus  happens  that  the  so-called  tomb  of  Cyrus  in  Passar- 
BP  enables  us  to  verify  and  to  supply  much  that  is  wanting  in  the 
dings  at  Babylon,  and  to  realize  much  that  would  be  otherwise 
stinct  in  their  forms. 

Phe  oldest  temple  we  know  of  at  present  is  the  Bowariyeh,  at 
rka  (Erek),  erected  by  Urukh,  at  least  2000  years  b.  c.  ;  but  now  so 
tIv  ruined,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  what  it  originally  was 
.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  consisted  of  two  stories  at  least ; 
lowest  about  200  feet  square,  of  sun-dried  bricks;  the  upper  is 
d  with  burnt  bricks,  apparently  of  a  more  modem  date.  The  height 
he  two  stories  taken  together  is  now  about  100  feet,  and  it  is 
rly  certain  that  a  third,  or  chamber  story,  existed  above  the  parts 
;  are  now  apparent.^ 

Phe  Mugheyr  Temple*  is  somewhat  better  presened,  but  in  this 
!  it  is  only  the  lower  story  that  can  be  considered  old.  The 
oders  found  in  the  angles  of  the  upper  part  belong  to  Nabonidus, 
last  king  of  the  later  Babylonian  kingdom  ;  and  the  third  story 
'■  exists  in  tradition.  Still,  from  such  information  as  we  have,  we 
ler  that  its  plan  was  originally  a  reotannrlo,  198  feet  by  133,  with 
i  buttresses  in  the  longer,  and  six  m  the  shorter  faces.  Tlie  walls 
e  inwards  in  the  ratio  of  1  in  10.  Above  them  was  a  second 
y,  119  feet  by  75,  placed  as  is  usual  nearer  one  end  of  the  lower 
y,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  staircase  being  added  at  tlie  other.  It  is 
feet  distant  from  the  south-eastern  end,  and  onlv  28  or  30  from 
other ;  but  whether  the  whole  of  this  was  occupied  by  a  flight  of 


»  Loftus,  '^rhaldseaand  iJabvIonia/'  p.  MM. 
*  Journal  R.  A.  S.,  vol  xv.  i>.  2(K),  et  wt(\. 
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steps  or  not  is  by  no  means  clear.  Taken  altogether,  the  plan 
probable  appearance  of  the  building  when  complete,  may  have 
something  like  that  represented  in  Woodcuts  Nos.  46  and  47,  th 
there  are  too  many  elements  of  uncertainty  to  make  it  a  restoi 
which  can  altogether  be  depended  upon. 


46.     Diagram  of  Klevation  of  Teinpl«  at  Mugheyr.    i:>cale  1(N>  ft.  to  1  in. 


47.    I*lan  of  Temple  at  Mugheyr.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  In. 

Tlic  typical  example  of  tliis  class  of  temples  is  the  Birs  Nim; 
near  Babylon.  It  is  true  that  as  it  now  stands  every  brick  beai 
stamp  of  Xebochadnassar,  by  whom  it  was  repaired,  perhaps  i 
rebuilt  ;  l)ut  there  is  no  reason  for  8u]>posing  that  he  change 
original  plan,  or  tliat  tlie  sacred  form  of  these  temples  had  altei 
the  interval.  It  owes  its  more  perfect  jn-eservation  to  the  fact  < 
upper  story  havin<x  been  vitrified,  after  erection,  by  some  p 
we  do  not  <juitc  understand.  This  now  forms  a  mass  of  slag, 
has  to  a  irreat  extent  protected  the  lower  stories  from  atmoe; 
influences. 

In  so  far  as  it  has  been  ex])lored,  the  lower  story  forms  a  f 
square,  "ll"!  feet  each  way.  Alune  this  are  six  stories,  each  4! 
less  in  horizontal  dimensions.  These  are  not  placed  concentrica 
those  below  them,  but  at  a  distance  of  only  twelve  feet  from  the 
eastern  eduje,  and  consequently  30  feet  from  the  N.  W.,  and  2 
from  the  two  other  sides. 


*  Journal  It.  A.  S..  vol.  xviii.  p.  1.  et  j  which  all  the  information  here gl 
acq..  Sir  llcnr>'  Kawl{nson*s  paper,  from  |  ganling  the  Hirs  is  obtained. 
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The  height  of  the  three  upper  stories  BeeniB  to  have  been  aacer- 
ised  with  sufficient   correctness  to  be   15  feut  each,  or  45  feet 
Unfortunately  no  excavation  was  umlertaken  to  ascertain 


Dtagnm  Flui  ul  Uln  >'liuruu<l.    Ha 


W  height  of  the  lowest  and  most  im|iortant  story.  Sir  Henry 
Ikvlinson  assumes  it  at  2G;  and  I  have  ventnrcti  to  make  it  45, 
«oi  the  anal<^y  of  the  toml>  of  Cyrus  and  ihi'  tt'nipte  at  Mugheyr. 
\e  height  of  the  two  intenni/dintu  storicN,  instead  of  being  22  feet 
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6  inches,  as  wc  might  expect,  was  26,  which  seems  to  have  rvdHiI 
from  some  adjustment  due  to  the  chambers  which  ranged  along  their^- 
walls  on  two  sides.  Tlie  exact  form  and  dimensions  of  these  chainlw* 
were  not  ascertained,  which  is  very  much  to  he  rejrretted,  as  tlier 
seeiu  the  counterpart  ot*  those  which  surrounded  Solomon's  TemjJe 
.ind  tlie  Viliaras  in  India,  and  are  consequently  among  the  most  mier- 
esting  peculiarities  of  this  buihling. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  investigate  the  design  of  the  uppff 
story,  though  it  does  not  seem  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  so, » 
fragments  of  its  vaulted  roof  are  strewed  about  the  base  of  the  tower- 
like  fragment  that  remains,  from  which  a  restoratioil  miglit  l)e  effected 
by  any  one  accustomed  to  sucji  investigjitions.*  What  we  do  know  is 
that  it  was  the  cella  or  sanctuary  of  the  temple.^  There  probably ako 
was  a  shrine  on  the  third  platform. 

This  temple,  as  we  know  from  the  decipherment  of  the  cylinden 
which  were  foun<l  on  its  angles,  was  dedicated  to  the  seven  planets  or 
heavenly  spheres,  and  we  find  it  consequently  adorned  with  the  colon 
of  eaeli.  The  lower,  which  was  also  richly  panelled,  was  black,  the 
colnr  ot  Saturn;  the  next  orange,  the  color  of  Jupiter;  the  tbiri. 
re<l,  embleniMtio  of  Mars;  the  fourth,  yellow,  belonging  to  the  son; 
the  liftli  and  sixth,  green  and  blue  respectively,  as  dedicated  to  Vrtiu* 
and  Mereury ;  and  the  ujijier  ]»robal)ly  white,  that  being  the  i-ol^' 
belonging  to  the  ^loon,  whose  i>lace  in  the  Chaldean  system  wonldl* 
U]>i»erinosl. 

Access  t«'  i-M'h  of  these  stories  was  obtained  by  stairs,  probably 
arrangi'd  .is  slmwn  in  tlie  ])lan ;  these  have  crumbled  awayorbe« 
remove*],  tli«»nL:li  inobnblv  traces  of  them  miijht  still  have  been  fouw 
if  till'  exj'lnr.itions  had  been  more  complete. 

.Vnotlur  ti'iii|'le  of  tlie  ^an\eelass  was  exhume<I  at  Khor8abad,abo»t 
twenty  ycais  a-o,  l.y  M.  PLmm-.  It  consisted,  like  the  one  at  B<>rsipi<» 
of  scv<ii  >i«»rirs,  but,  a«i  in  t  liis  instance,  each  was  ]>laccd  concentrically 
(»n  tlie  niic  liclnw  it  :  and  instead  <>f  stairs  on  the  sloj)ing  face,  .*»  ramp 
wound  round  lln*  tower,  as  wr  are  t(»ltl  was  the  case  with  the  toni|* 
of  IJclu- at  r»al.\]..n.  TIm  four  l(»\ver  htories  are  Still  perfect :  cick 
of  tlieni  is  I'icjily  iianelltil  and  cnlond  as  above  mentioned,  anJ  » 
some  j)art>  cNfii  the  paraprt  of  tlu'  ranij)  still  remains  in  ifitu.  Tw 
three  upper  .st<M"ie>  art:  Lioue,  but   may  easily  be  restored  from  tho** 


1  ?'l:iinlin  ainl  TonH.',  **VuyH;:t'  t-n  '  rrrtuinly  indiixtMioiis,  and  borrowetlfr* 
P»»rso."  vol.  iv.  pi.  -JiM.  *  ,  M)iu«'  iAiU'V  tyix-.  whether  exactly  wW 

-  I  havr  vi'iUui'jmI  in  n-ston*  tin'  rnof  I  Is  n'|>n*sriit<Ml  h»'n*  is  not  clear,  it  nio* 
of  thr  ci'lla  with  i\  sikra  (/.iiZL^nr  or  zii;-  "  hv  conft'ssiMl.  It  is  offered  as  a  sw^^ 
ITunih.  acconliuL:  to  Ilawliiisiurs  '*  Fivr  tion.  tin.*  reason  for  which  will  liegi'^* 
Ancient  Mouanliii'^."  vnl.  i.  n.  ::«♦."),  t»t    wlu-n  wi»  «'oini»  to  speak  of  Buddhist* 


passim),  from  tiiHliiivi:  similar  ri»ofs  at 
suza,  Bagdad,  Kcffeii,  etc.     These  are 


peak 

.Saract'uit.'  aivliiiecture. 


of  the  same  class,  and  no  doubt  lliose  of  Babylon  were  more  mag 
cent  than  any  we  have  yet  found;  but  tlicy  niusl  iilwnys  hove  \wi 
Buch  prominent  objects,  anil  the  materials  of  which  they  wcK  c 
posed  so  easily  removed,  tliat  it  is  doubtful  if  nnyihing  more  {><^4 
will  now  be  found. 

The  Mujelibe,  described  by  Rich  and  nfterwards  t.-xpIor(><t  •rWial 
BURceiiS  by  Lnyard,  is  probably  the  buse  of  ihe  gi-eat  ttnnple  of  Rclal 
described  by  the  Greeks ;  but  even  its  dimensions  <>Mn  hardly  nn*  '• 
ascertained,  so  completely  is  it  ruuierl.      It  seems  hiiwf  ver,  to  W  • 
parallelogratn  of  about  600  feet  squai-e,'  and  rising  to  n  livighl  of  si 
140  feet;  but  no  trace  of  the  upper  stories  exist,  nor  inilrcd  anylliiitl 
wliich  would  enable  us  to  speak  with  certainty  of  the  foiTti  of  the  b 
mcnt  itself.     If  this  is  the  height  of  the  bascrnc-nt,  however,  ) 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  six  stories  rose  to  a  height  of  & 
450  fuet;  and  with  the  ziggurah  or  sikra  on  their  summit,  tboM 
height  may  very  well  have  been  the  stadium  mentioned  by  Stratiufl 

As  before  mentioned,  we  have  fortunately  in  the  tomb  of  Cyi 
Paasai^adie  (Woodcuts  Nob.  52  to  54)  a  stone  ropy  of  these  templet 


a>;5Tf 


W,    IViir.t  ot  Cyrut.    •Prniii  Toier'i  "  Atin^leatls  Pan*.") 

thia  mstance.  however,  so  small  thai  it  "an  hardly  be  considered  as  tnon 
than  a  model,  but  not  the  less  instruetive  on  that  account.  Like  the  Bin 
Nimrond,  the  pyramid  consist*  of  six  stories :  the  three  upper  of  ei|uJ 
height,  in  this  instance  'lli^  inches;  the  next  two  are  equal  to  i-mi 
Other,  and  as  in  Birs  Nimroud,  in  the  ratio  of  26  to  15,  or  41  Inclw* 
The  basement  is  etjual  lo  the  three  upper  put  together,  or  o  fc  B 


c&nhenuuleuM 


I  Rich  Rlvfls  its  dimpnsioiis:  On  tli*  nnly  ■n  avi-raee 
noBIi.  100  fnpi:  Himli,  tlo7:  east.  Mfl:  ortaiunl  rliinensii 
and  wfti,  406.    But  11  Is  so  nanuus  tbat  [      ■  Stratiu,  kvL  j.  738. 
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H.    Hci:ii<ii<<if  T<>i<i)>»rc>rus.    (Fnnii  Texlvr.) 
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making  a  total  of  18  ft.  4  in.^  The  height  of  the  cella  is  equal  to  thi 
height  of  the  basement,  but  this  may  be  owing  to  the  small  size  of  tk 
whole  edifice,  it  being  necessary  to  provide  a  cliamber  of  a  giT« 
dimension  for  the  sepulchre.  In  the  larger  temples,  it  may  be  surmind 
that  the  height  was  divided  into  four  nearly  equal  parts  :  one  being 
given  to  the  basement,  one  to  the  two  next  stories,  one  to  the  three 
upper  stories,  and  the  fourth  to  the  chamber  on  the  summit. 

This  building  is  now  called  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  and  most  probablj 
was  so,  though  co])ied  from  a  form  which  we  have  just  been  describing 
as  a  temple.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  most  celebrated 
example  of  this  form  is  as  often  called  the  tomb  as  the  temple  of  Belus,* 
and  among  a  Turanian  people  the  tomb  and  the  temple  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Another  j)eculiarity  worth  observing  is  that  instead  of  the  walled 
enclosure  that  surrounded  the  Birs  Nimroud,^  we  have  here  an  open 
screen  of  pillars  standing  14  feet  apart,  but  certainly  not  part  of  a 
cloister,  nor  probably  even  supporting  an  entablature,  being  mere  steles 
to  mark  the  boundary  of  the  sacred  enclosure.  The  interest  of  this 
will  be  a])parcnt  when  we  come  to  speak  of  Buddhist  art ;  all  that  is 
required  is  to  direct  attention  to  it  here. 

There  is  one  other  source  from  which  we  may  hope  to  obtain  in- 
formation regarding  these  temples,  and  that  is  the  bas-reliefe  on  the 
walls  of  the  Assyrian  palaces.  They  drew  architecture,  however,  so 
badly,  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  guarded  in  considering  such 
representiAiotis  as  more  than  suggestions ;  but  the  annexed  woodcut 
(No.  55)  does  seem  to  rej)resent  a  four-storied  temple,  placed  on  a 
mound,  with  very  tolerable  correctness,  and  if  the  upper  storj'  had 
not  been  broken  away  the  drawing  might  have  given  us  a  valuable 
hint  as  to  the  form  and  purposes  of  the  cella,  which  wa  sthe  principal 
object  of  the  erection.  Its  coloring,  too,  is  gone;  but  the  certain 
remains  of  8ynilK)lical  colors  at  Borsippa  and  Khorsabad  confirm  so 
comj>letr]y  the  (ireek  accounts  of  the  seven-colored  walls  of  Ecbatflua 
that,  witli  the  otlicr  indications  of  the  same  sort  extant,  that  branch  of 
the  in(|uiry  may  he  considered  as  complete. 

It  is  to  he  hoped  that  now  that  the  thread  is  caught,  it  will  be 
followed  uj)  till  this  form  of  tem]>le  is  thoroughly  investigated;  for  to 
the  j)hil()so])hical  student  of  architectural  history  few  recent  discoveries 
are  of  more  interest.  There  hardly  seems  a  doubt  but  that  many  toiii- 
pies  found  further  eastward  are  the  direct  lineal  descendants  of  these 


*  There  is  a  slicht  discrepancy  in  the 
measures,  owing  to  the  absence  of  frac- 
tions in  the  calculations. 

'^  It  is  ralloil  tomb  by  Stral)0,  lib.  xvi., 
and  Diodonis,  xvii.  li2,  3;  teiuple,  IIo- 


rodotus,  1.  181,  Arrian,  vii.  17,  2,  Pliny? 
vi.  20. 

«  See  plan  by  Ker  Porter,  vol.  iL  p- 
323. 
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tbjrloniaD  fonns,  though  we  ae  yet  can  only  pick  np  here  and  there 
B  miad&g  linke  of  the  cliain  of  evidence  which  connects  the  one  with 
e  other.  We  know,  however,  that  Buddhism  is  essentially  the  re- 
ion  of  ft  Turanian  people,  and  it  has  long  been  suspected  that  there 
ts  some  connection  between  the  Magi  of  Central  Asia  and  the  priests 
that  religion,  and  that  some  of  its  forms  at  least  were  elaborated  tn 


Sb.    KeptencuMikHi  of 


ipk:.    (Ftutu  B  Uiu  relief  froi 


e  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  If  the  architectural  investigation  is  fully 
rried  out,  I  feel  convinced  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  back  to  their 
nrce  many  things  which  hitherto  have  been  uncxpliuncd  mysteries, 
d  to  complete  the  history  of  this  form  of  temple  and  of  the  ri'Iigion 
which  it  belonged,  from  the  Bowariyeh  at  Wurka,  built  2000  years 
c,  to  the  Temple  of  Heaven,  erected  in  the  city  of  Pekio  within 
»  BmitB  of  the  present  century. 
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CHAPTER  m. 
ASSYRIAX  PALACES. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


DATES. 

SbftlmenMer  I.  founded  Nimroad  .  b.  c.  12!K) 
TIglathiNJn,  hi8  8oii(Nlnu8?)    .    .    .    .1270 

Tiglath  rileser 1150 

AMhur-baiii-pal  (iiorth-wetit  i>alace,  Niin- 

ronil) 886 

Shalineiieser  II.  (ceutral  palace,  do.).    .    K'lO 

Shauia^  Iva 822 

lYa  Lush  IV 810 

Interregnum. 


Tiglath  Pileser  IT.  (flonth-eastem  palMi.     , 

Nimrond) B.c.flll 

Sbalineneser  IV 3| 

Sargou  (palace,  Kliorsabad) 1 

Seiiuacherib  (palace,  Koyoiijik).    .   .  .  >II1 
E8arba<ld(»u  (soutb-weeteni  palace,  KiB> 

roud) I 

Sardanapalus  (central  palace,  Koynnjlk)  I 
iJcstructiun  of  Niueven ( 


ALL  the  knowledpje  which  we  in  reality  possess  regarding  theanciatj 
])alatial  architecture  of  the  Eu])lirates  valley^  is  derived  from 
ex}>lorati(>n  of  tlie  ])alaccs  erected  by  the  great  Assyrian  dynasty* 
Nineveh  dnrniir  tlie  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  its  greatest  prosperitj^ 
Fortunately  it  is  a  i)cri(>d  retrardinc:  the  chronoloijv  of  which  there  i 
no  douht,  since  the  discovery  of  the  Assyrian  Canon  by  Sir  He 
T?awlins()n,2  extending  up  to  the  year  DOO  n.  r.;  this,  combined  wiAj 
Ptoleniv's  Canon,  fixes  the  date  of  everv  kinix's  reiM  with  all 
absolute  ccrtaintv.  It  is  also  a  veriod  re<j:ar<lini'  wliich  we  feel  nw 
real  intrnst  tluin  ahnost  anv  other  in  the  historv  of  Asia.  Almost 
the  kinir'<  of  that  'lynasty  carried  their  con<iuering  arms  into  Syria,! 
their  naiiu-s  are  familiar  to  us  as  household  words,  from  tlie  record 
their  wars  in  the  Bible.  It  is  singularly  interesting  not  only  to 
these  recor<ls  so  completely  confirmed,  but  to  be  able  to  study 


'  Tliis  cliapter  and  th.it  nrxt  follow- 
intr  may  he*  n'^anUMl  as,  in  all  essential 
resiM'ois.  an  ahritlnniont  or  contlonsation 
of  th«'  infonnation  containtMl  in  a  work 
]»nhli«<h«Ml  hy  th«»  author  in  is.')l,  en- 
tithtl,  "Tin*  Palaces  of  Nineveh  an<i 
IVrse]H)lis  lle.slored,"  the  only  real  dif- 
foronee  heinix  that  the  more  perfect  de- 
cipherment of  the  ins<Ti])tions  since  that 
work  was  puhlished  has  caused  some  of 
the  palaces  and  huildings  to  \yo  ascrih»Mi 
to  different  kings  and  dynasties  from 


th<»sf  to  whom  they  were  then 
and  ])roved  their  dates  to  be  more 
ern  tlian  was  suspected,  for  the  oWe<i 
least.  The  order  of  tlieir  sue 
however,  remains  the  same,  and  so, 
se<}uently,  do  all  the  architectunl  ^ 
ences  drawn  from  it.  Those  rei^ 
who  may  desire  further  information 
the  suhject  are  referred  to  the  w«k 
ludeil  to. 

2  Published  in  1862  in  the  " 
ntt;um ''  journal,  No.  1812. 
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ctual  works  of  these  very  kings,  and  to  analyze  their  feelings  and 
spirations  from  the  pictures  of  their  actions  and  pursuits  which  they 
ave  left  on  the  walls  of  their  palaces. 

From  the  accounts  left  us  by  the  Greeks  we  are  led  to  suppose 
aat  the  palaces  of  Babylon  were  superior  in  beauty  and  magnificence 
>  those  of  Nineveh ;  and,  judging  from  the  extent  and  size  of  the 
]oun<ls  still  remaining  there,  it  is  quite  possible  that  such  may  have 
een  the  case ;  but  they  are  so  completely  ruined,  and  have  been  so 
jng  used  as  quarries,  that  it  is  impossible  to  restore,  even  in  imagina- 
ion,  these  now  formless  masses. 

One  thing  seems  nearly  certain,  which  is,  that  no  stone  was  used  in 
their  construction.  If,  consequently,  their  portals  were  adorned  with 
winged  bulls  or  lions,  they  must  have  been  in  stucco.  If  their  walls 
¥ere  covered  with  scenes  of  war  or  the  chase,  as  those  of  Nineveh, 
they  must  have  been  painted  on  plaster;  so  that,  though  their  dimen- 
sions may  have  been  most  imposing  and  their  8j)lendor  dazzling,  they 
must  have  wanted  the  solidity  and  permanent  character  so  essential 
to  true  architectural  effect. 

It  is  the  employment  of  stone  which  alone  has  enabled  us  to  un- 
derstand the  arrangements  of  the  Assyrian  palaces.  Had  not  their 
portals  been  marked  by  their  colossal  genii,  we  should  hardly  have 
known  where  to  look  for  them ;  and  if  the  walls  of  their  apartments 
had  not  been  wainscoted  with  alabaster  slabs,  we  never  should  have 
been  able  to  trace  their  form  with  anvthinj;  like  certaintv.  Praeti- 
cally,  all  we  know  of  Assyrian  art  is  due  to  the  fact  of  their  having 
so  suitable  a  material  as  alabaster  close  at  hand,  and  to  the  skill  with 
which  they  knew  how  to  employ  it.  Had  their  walls  only  been  plas- 
tered, the  mounds  of  Khorsabad  and  Nimroud  would  have  remained 
as  mysterious  now  as  they  were  before  Layard  and  Botta  revealed  to 
us  their  splendors. 

The  only  excej)tion  to  these  remarks,  which  has  yet  come  to  light, 
b  the  so-called  Wuswus  ruin  at  Wurka.*  Whether  it  is  a  palace  or 
not  is  by  no  means  clear,  as  the  interior  is  too  much  ruined  for  its 
plan  to  be  traced  with  certainty ;  and  its  date  cannot  be  fixed  from 
any  internal  eyidence.  Some  of  the  bricks  used  in  its  construction 
lK?ar  the  name  of  Sin  Shada,  1700  n.  r.  But  it  is  suspected  they  may 
have  l)een  brought  from  an  older  edifice.  Nor  does  the  style  of  its 
architecture  help  us  at  present.  The  same  sort  of  panelling  was  used 
by  Sargon  at  Khorsabad  1000  years  after  the  assumed  date;  and 
panelling  very  like  it  is  used  even  in  the  age  of  the  Pyramids  (Wood- 
cuts  Nos.  9  and  10)  1000  years  at  least  before  that  tune.  With  more 
knowledge,  we  may  recognize  minor  features  which  may  enable  us  to 
diflcriminate  more  exactly,  but  at  i>resent  we  only  know  that  this  clasa 


'  Loftus,  "Cbaldeaand  Babylonia,"  p.  188, 
TOL.  1.  — 11 
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of  panelling  was  used  for  the  adornment  of  extemal  walla  from  Uk  I 
earliest  ^cs  down  at  teaet  to  t)ie  deetruotion  of  Babylon.  It « 
probably  used  with  well-marked  characteristics  in  progression  of  I 
style ;  but  these  we  have  yet  to  ascertain.  Externally  the  Wuswoi  ] 
is  a  parallelogram  256  ft.  by  1T3.  Like  almost  eiery  building  i 
Euphrates  valley  in  those  ancient  tinieSt  instead  of  the  sides  facing 
the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  as  was  the  case  in  Egypt  in  the 
Pyramid  age,  the  angles  point  towards  them.  In  this  case  the  entrance 
is  ill  the  north-east  face.  The  centre  apparently  was  occiipie«l  by  i 
court ;  and  o|)|>08ite  the  entrance  wjvv  two  laiger  and  several  smaller 
apartment^  the  larger  being  57  ft.  by  30.  The  great  iutenst  of  the 
building  lies  in  the  mode  in  which  the  external  walls  were  ornamented 
(Woodcuts  Nus.  56  and  57).     These  were  plastered  and  covered  by 


irtua  Wsllof  Wotwii 


S7.    Plan  of  portlrm  of  Wosmu. 

an  elaborate  series  of  nidings  and  squiire  sinkings,  forming  a  beaiitt 
ful  and  very  a].pr<.j)ri;ili'  mode  of  adorning  the  wall  of  a  buijiling 
thai  liM'l  no  (-xlcninl  opcniiigs. 

Tliis  system  is  curried  still  fiirtli<>r  in  a  fratntienl  of  a  wall  in  the 
same  citv,  but  of  titu-iriiiin  dnic.  In  this  instance  these  reediiii^n— 
there  ari' II"  panels  in  till' smaller  frairment  —  and  the  plain  eurfaiw 
are  oniai.K'nted  l.y  an  elaborate  m.^iic  of  small  oones  abont  8  or  Si 
in.  Km;;,  Tlic  butt,  or  thicker  end  "f  these,  is  dipped  in  color,  and  tliev 
are  then  built  up  into  patlcriis  as  sliown  in  the  woodcut  No.  5)*.  It  is 
probable  tUiit  the  walls  of  the  Wuswus  were  adorned  with  (siniilnr 
patterns  in  colnrs.  but  beiui;  execnted  in  less  durable  materials,  have 
perished.     Indeed,  from  the  aeoounts  which  we  hiive,  as  well  as  from 
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remains,  we  are  jostified  in  asserting  that  this  style  -of  arohi- 
.re  depended  for  its  effect  on  color  as  much,  at  least,  if  not  more, 
on  form.  Conld  color  be  made  as  permanent,  this  might  fre- 
tly  be  vise,  but  too  great  dependence  on  it  has  deprived  us  of 
the  knowledge  we  might  otherwise  possess  of  the  architectnral 
ta  of  other  times. 


m 


iCwithstnnding  the  won-l«TfiiI  n-«iiltf  tliat 
r  twelve  years  darini;  whicli  the  A-syriitit  i- 
irith  activity,  it  a  by  no  means  imjK^kihii- 


I  I'.at  iiiiK-U  m<»T« 
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still  remains  to  reward  an  energetic  and   skilful   research  in  tl 
mounds.    Still,  seven  palaces  have  been  more  or  less  perfectly  ezhi 
four  at  Niniroud,  two  at  Koyunjik,  and  one  at  Khorsabad. 
tliese   we   liave  the   palaces  of   Sennacherib   and   SardanapaluB, 
Esarhaddon,  Sargon,  Shalmaneser,  and  probably  of  Tiglath  PifcwJ 
Consequently  the  palaces  of  all  the  great  kings,  whose  names  are 
familiar  to  us,  are  laid  bare.     Beyond  these,  the  palace  of  AbbI 
bani-pal  worthily  commences  the  series  before  the  kings  of  Ass) 
came  into  contact  with  the  inhabitants  of  Syria,  and  consequent 
before  their  Biblical  record  begins.     It  may  be  that  other  works  of] 
the  same  kings  may  be  discovered,  or  the  buildings  of  some  less  celfrj 
brated  monarch.     But  if  we  do  not  know  all  that  is  to  be  known,  wj 
may  rest  assured  that  we  already  have  acquired  the  greater  part  d\ 
the  knowledge  that  is  to  be  obtained  from  these  explorations. 

NiMROUD. 

The  oldest  of  the  buildings  hitherto  excavated  in  Assyria  is  the 
North- West  Palace  at  Nimroud,  built  by  Asshur-bani-pal,  aboat  the 
year  884  b.  c.     Though  not  the  largest,  it  more  than  makes  up  for  thii 
deficiency  l)y  the  beauty  of  its  sculptures  and  the  general  elegance  of 
its  ornaments.     As  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  woorlcut  (No.  59), the 
excavate<l  portion  of  the  palace  is  nearly  a  square,  about  330  ft  eaA 
way.     The  i)rincii>al  entrance  was  on  the  north,  at  the  head  of  a  noble 
fiiLrlit  of  steps  leadin<jr  from  the  river  to  the  level  of  the  terrace  oa 
which  the  palace  stood.     From  this,  two  entrances,  adorned  with 
winged  bulls,  led  to  a  great  hall,  152  ft.  in  length  by  32  in  width,  at 
the  upper  end  of  which  was  situated  the  throne,  and  at  the  lower  a 
smaller  aj)artiiient  or  vestibule  o]>ened  on  the  terrace  that  overlooked 
the  river.     Within  the  great  hall  was  one  of  smaller  dimensions,  o|>eii- 
ing  into  the  central  court  of  the  palace,  the  entrance  of  which  was  so 
arranged  as  to  ensure  ])rivacy,  ju'ovingthat  it  partook  of  the  natureof 
the  private  apartments  or  hareem  of  the  palace.     To  the  eastward  of 
this  was  a  suite  of  apartments,  three  deep,  decreasing  in  width  as 
they  recc'led  from  the  light,  but  so  arranged  that  the  inner  apart- 
ments must  have  been  entirelv  dark  had  the  walls  been  carried  to  the 
ceiling.     As  will,  howi'vor,  be  presently  explained  in  describing  Khors- 
al)a<l,  it   is  more  tlian   probable  that  the  walls  extended  to  only  half 
the  lieiglit  of  the  rooms,  and  formed  terraces  with  dwarf  pillars  on 
their  smnmits,  l»etween  which  light  was  introduced,  and  they,  in  fact, 
fornuMl  the  u])J)(t  story  of  the  building.     To  the  south  was  a  double 
suite,  apparently  the  banqueting-halls  of  the  palace;  and  to  the  west- 
ward a  fourth  suite,  more  ruined,  however,  than  the  rest,  owing  to  its  . 
beiuLT  situated  so  near  the  e<lu:e  of  the  terrace.     As  far  as  can  be  made  4 
out,  the  rooms  on  this  face  s?em  to  have  been  arranged  three  deep: 
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Iter  opening  on  the  terrace  by  three  portals,  the  central  one  of 
1  bad  winged  bulls,  but  the  lateral  seem  to  have  been  without 

ornaments;  the  whole  fa$ade  being  about  330  ft.  in  extent, 

and  south. 

1  these  apartnientB  were  lined  with  sculptured  slabs,  represent- 
loatly  eitlier  tlie  regal  state  of  the  sovereign,  his  prowess  in  war, 
luseinents  duiing  peace,  but  many  of  them  were  wholly  devoted 
%iou8  subjects.     Beyond  these  apartments  were  many  others, 


DK   Nonli-WMtl>(i1ae«MKliiiiroud.>    Scale  lOO  rt.  to  1  iu. 

ing  at  least  an  equal  extent  of  ground,  but  their  walls  having 
only  plastered  and  jiaintcd,  the  sun-burnt  bricks  of  which  they 
built  have  crumbled  again  to  their  original  mud.  It  is  evident, 
ver,  that  they  were  inferior  to  those  already  described,  both  in 
and  size,  and  applied  to  inferior  purjHtsCH.' 
le  mound  at  Nimroud  was  so  much  extended  after  this  iialace 
luilt,  and  so  covered  by  gnbsetjuent  buildinps,  that  it  is  now  im- 
>Ie  to  ascertain  either  the  extent  or  form  of  this,  which  is  the  only 
B  of  the  older  dynasty  known.  It  will,  therefore,  jierhaps  be  as 
»  turn  at  once  to  Kliorsabnd,  which,  being  built  wholly  by  one 
and  not  altered  afterwards,  will  gWv  a  clearer  idea  of  the  position 


^ -  -ifli,  for  easy  mniimrlson  with  thedl- 

which  is  the  only  autlioiity  on  Hip    iiicTisions  of  ail  tlie  other  edifices  quoMd 
t,   M  thU  It  la  not  nr^i<siary  to    throtij^hout  Utia  work, 
o  him  on  every  point,  Thv  pluii  Is  I 
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■nd  arroDgements  of  an  Assyrian  palace  than  we  can  obtun  from  i 
«ne  OD  the  Ximroud  mound.  It  has  besides  this  the  odvaDlip 
bdng  the  only  one  so  complete  and  so  coniplctely  excavated  u 
enable  us  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  what  an  Assyrian  palaoereiDfi 
nd  of  all  its  arrangements. 


m.    Pluof  PKlaosX  KliarsabBd,ibovln;U 


la  u  thej  wan  Itft  bj  H.  MM 
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I  Khobsabad.! 

'■  The  cit^of  Khoraabad  was  situated  about  fifteen  miles  from  Nineveh* 
'h  a  northerly  direction,  and  was  nearly  square  in  plan,  measuring 
■boat  an  EngllBh  mile  each  way.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  north* 
nttem  wall  was  a  gap,  in  which  was  situated  the  mound  on  which 
the  palace  stood.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  peculiarity  common  to  all  > 
i«yrian  palaces  to  be  so  situated.  Their  builders  wisely  objected  to 
leii^  Burrouoded  on  all  sides  by  houses  and  walls,  and  at  the  same 
tiiiH^  sought  the  protection  of  a  walled  enclosure  to  cover  the  gateways 
Uhl  entrances  to  their  palaces.  At  Koyunjik  and  Nimroud  the  outer 
&ce  of  the  palace  was  covered  and  ]>rotected  by  the  river  Tigris ;  and 
Iwre  the  small  brook  Kausscr  flows  past  the  fort,  and,  though  now  an 
isi^ificaiit  stream,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  it  was 
dimmed  up  so  as  to  form  a  lake  in  front  of  the  palace  when  inholv 
iled  This  piece  of  water  may  have  been  further  deepened  by 
Mcavatiog  from  it  the  earth  necess^y  to  raise  the  mound  on  which 
th«  palace  stood. 

That  part  of  the  monnd  in  this  instance  which  projected  between 
tlie  wklls,  was  a  square  of  about  650  ft.  each  way,  raised  about  30  ft, 
ibwe  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  protected  on  every  side  by  a  supporting 
»11  cased  with  stone  of  very  beautiful  masonry  (Woodcut  Xo.  61). 
Sehind  this,  and  inside  the  city,  was  a  somewhat  lower  mound,  about 


00  ft.  in  width  and  1300  or  1400  ft  in  length,  on  which  were  situated 
be  great  portals  of  the  palace,  together  with  the  stables  and  oflices, 
Od,  outside  the  walls  of  the  palace  properly  so-called,  the  Hareeni. 

All  the  principal  apartments  of  the  palace  properly  so-called  were 

1  Tbewboleoftbelnfonnstion  regard-  tinuatiun.  "Ninive  et  I'Auyrle,"  by  H. 
f  KbonaiMi  la  tftken  from  M.  tiotU's   Victor  Place. 

«M  work  DO  the  subject,  and  its  coo- 1 


pevfited  with  sculptural  »liil»i  of  alnbnster,  generally  about  3  ft. 
fadght,  like  those  at  Nimniud.  TIip§l'  eiilier  i-e|iri-(«'iit  tlie  unrKHrii 
peaceful  ninusL-incnttt  of  King  Sm^n,  roinriietiioi-ute  IiIb  ningriilimii 
or  express  hin  i-eliiriiiiis  feelings. 

The  great  portals  that  ijavo  access  to  the  Palace  of  Khombiid  fn 
the  city  were  among  the  inoat  magniticenl  of  those  yet  discovai 
Thefa^mlcin  which  they  stood  presented  a  froritag<eof  330  fu.invlii 
were  three  portals ;  the  central  one  flanked  by  great  hutiuit'^ieiil 


ta.  puuorpKii 


M.  PIwu>.    Ttii)  pi 


bulla  W  ft.  in  height,  and  on  each  side  two  othi-r  hulls  lA  fL 
with  a  giant  mrangling  a  lion  between  tlietn,  sa  shuwn  in  the  wq 
(Ko.  (l!i),rt-|ireaenting  what  still  rernaineil  of  them  when  uneoverri 
M.  B(>tta,and  nowfonningnneof  the  principal  omaminta  of  the  S 
Uuseuni.   These  portnia  were  reached  from  the  city  by  a  fljf^bt  <rf 


destroyed,  but  which  then 
kt  we  Itnd  iit 
itnd  elsewbiTP. 
trials  led  to  ibo 
»  ODurt  of   the 
|Buriiig  Sib  ft. 
[■-I'cn  ibe  hut- 
I  which  it  was 
iound.  On  the 
Wrcsixorseven 
ri8  surrounded 
bli'S  und    out- 
p  palorr,  which 
tcbedbyitniinp 
|de,  at  the  heatl 
fas  a  block  of 
>n  tain  ill;;   the 
il    generally 
«9it«bl«s.    On 
of  this  court 
Bt<trcs,  i-.ii'h 
Wen  !i|.])n> 
co)i|ier  or 
iftturials,  and 
OUUtide  the 
Harftem.' 
irtlicm  ail  ale 
litieant  jinss- 
meAURufooni- 
biftween    tliia 
Iconrt  and  tiie 
wait   SCO   ft. 
wide,   and 
Ui  thi-  c-nii*. 
front   o( 
On  tlio 
if  this  E«oond 
ilficent  |>orta] 
whu  appears 
Ithoreiideiiiial 
)•  palace,  mea- 
ly SOO  by  aoo 

r  entrance  to 


1  be  little  difficulty  in  restor- 


waall  bortovnl  from  M. 
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this  court  was  by  the  raiii|>  before  alluded  to,  which  was  indeed  tli 
only  access  to  tlie  j>iilHc'e  for  chariots  mid  liursemen.  Prom  the  secoid 
court,  through  the  only  vuullcd  paesnge  in  the  palace,  access  ni 
obtained  to  tlie  state  ajiurtmcDts  looking  over  the  country.  Thethne 
principal  of  these  are  ebown  to  a  larger  scale  in  the  woodcut  (No.  64), 
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M    Enlarged  Plan  of  Che  Three  Priiuilpit]  Boonu  at  Kboraabad.    8<bI*  SO  tt.  to  1  In. 

with  their  dimensions  figured  iqion  tbcni.    The  next  woodcut  (No.  6 
is  a  restoreil  section  of  these  apartments,  showing  what  their  arrange- 
ment w!iB,  anil  the  mode  in  which  it  is  conceived  they  were  roofed, 
acconling  to  the  information  gathered  on  the  spot,  and  what  we  find 
aftenvarils  pi-aetlReil  at  IVreejioIis  and  elsewhere.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  area  covered  by  the  walls  is  of  nearly 
the  satiie  extent  as  that  of  the  rooms  themselves,  so  that  the  galleriea 
formeil,  bi  fiii't,  an  iipjier  story  to  the  jialace;  and  thus,  in  the  heatirf 
tlie  clay,  the  thickness  of  the  walls  kept  the  inner  apartments  free  from 
heat  and  glare,  while  in  the  evenings  and  mornings  the  galjeriM 
foniied  airy  and  light  apartments,  affording  a  view  over  the  countiy, 


'  Space  wHI  not  admft  of  my  piitiTLiig 
Into  all  the  renxons  fnr  tbU  restoralion 
here.  Ifiinyoni-wlsIii>s  forfurtlierinfor- 
tnation  on  the  Riiliji'ct.  1  must,  refer  Ijim 
lo  my  "  I'atanos  of  Nineveh  ami  I'er»e|io- 
lU  Roslored."  publisliml  in  IKil.  Noth- 
ing liaa  occurrHl<)iiringlhe  tuenly-Ihrce 
yean  that  have  elapsS  aincu  that  uork 


was  publisheil  that  has  at  all  shaken  "U 
vifHs  on  the  correctneM  of  the  dal*^ 
H-iiiMi  these  restorations  were  based.  <™ 
the  eoiitrary,  every  subseaeent  reaean* 
has  served  only  more  ana  mote  town' 
vince  nie  of  their  general  correcinrt*. 
auil  leannot  now  tugg«rt  any  iwprow 
uient  even  In  details. 
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uid  open  on  every  side  to  the  breezes  that  nt  times  blow  so  refresh- 
ngly  over  the  plains.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  by  tliis  arrnnge- 
nent  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  could  never  penetrati*  into  the  halls 
liemselves,  :ind  that  rain,  or  even  damp,  could  easily  be  excluded  by 
neans  of  curtains  or  screens. 

Tlie  whole  of  these  state-rooms  were  reveted  with  sculptured  ala- 
baster slabs,  as  shown  in  tlie  section  ;  above  which  the  walls  were 
lecorated  with  conventional  designs  painted  on  stucco,  remains  of 
x-hich  were  found  among  the  d6bris. 

The  external  face  of  this  suite,  as  scon  from  the  north-eastern 
rourt,  was  jirobably  something  very  like  what  is  shown  in  the  wo<h1- 
;ut  (No.  66),  though  there  are  less  materials  for  restoring  the  exterior 
:han  there  are  for  the  internal  parts  of  the  j)alace.  The  arched 
entrance  to  the  court,  shown  on  the  left,  is  certain  :  so  also,  I  conceive, 
18  the  mode  in  which  the  light  was  introduced  into  the  apartments. 
The  details  of  the  pillars  are  not  so  certain,  though  not  admitting 
>f  much  latitude  of  doubt. 

As  Iwfore  mentioneil,  outside  the  jjalace  stood  the  Ilareem,  of  a 
somewhat  irregular  fonn,  but  measuring  400  ft.  by  2S0,  distinguished 
in  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  62)  by  being  tinted  by  hatching.  The 
K'hole  of  its  external  walls  are  adonuMl  with  reeded  pilasters,  and 
[lanels  like  those  of  the  Wuswus  at  Wurka  (Wooilcut  No.  50),  which 
is  not  the  case  with  any  other  part  of  the  j)alace.  It  has  only  one 
small  external  opening  from  the  terrace,  and  another  which  may  be 
?a]led  a  concealed  one  from  the  ixvvnt  outor  court.  Intornallv  its 
irranirt»ments  are  verv  remarkable.  First  there  is  an  outer  court,  into 
*"hicb  these  two  entrances  o|>en,  and  within  that  two  other  courts,  on 
wliose  side  are  extended  what  may  be  called  three  complete  suites  of 
Apartments,  very  similar  to  each  other  in  arrangement,  though  varied 
in  dimensions.  It  looks  as  if  each  was  approj>riated  to  a  (jueen,  and 
that  their  relative  magnificence  accorded  with  the  dignity  of  the 
[lerson  to  whom  it  was  assigned.  But  are  we  justified  in  assuming 
that  Sargon  had  three  queens,  and  only  that  number  of  legitimate 
wives?  Assuming  this,  however,  there  is  still  room  in  this  Ilareem 
for  any  number  of  concubines  and  their  attendants. 

The  central  court  of  the  Ilareem  is  out-  of  thr  richest  discoveries 
that  rewarded  M.  Place's  industrv.  It  was  adorned  with  six  free- 
standing  statues  —  the  smaller  court  with  two  —  and  the  walls  were 
wainscoted  with  cnamelle<l  tiles  representing  the  king,  his  vizien  lions, 
eagles,  vines,  and  fruits,  and  other  objects  in  a  briLdit  yellow  ei»li»r 
on  a  blue  ground.  Tlie  %«'hole  is  in  fact  <»ne  of  the  nmsf  curious  and 
interesting  discoveries  yet  made  in  these  palaees. 

As  it  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt  that  this  w:is  really  the  Hnrerm 
of  the  palace,  it  is  curi<»;is  that  sueh  a  i>uildinir  -'is  the  observatory 
described  above  (p.  155),  shuuhl  have  been  erecle<l  iu  lis  uv\\\wA\v\\.Q 
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and  arrangemeiitB  of  an  Aseynan  palace  than  we  can  obtain  from  i 
(me  on  the  Kitnrond  mound.  It  has  besides  this  the  ndvaot^' 
being  the  only  one  so  complete  and  so  completely  excavated  M 
enable  as  to  form  n  correct  idea  of  what  an  Assyrian  palace  wiSjl 
nd  of  all  its  arrangements. 


m.    Plu  of  P4lKM  at  Khonabad,  ahoirinR  thf  vicaTBllom  a*  tlMf  van  laft  bjlLBMh 


PALACE  AT  KUORSABAD. 


The  city  of  Khoniabad  was  Bitnated  about  fifteen  raileBfromNmeTeh, 
EK  a  northerly  direction,  and  wau  iieaily  square  in  plan,  meagnrii^ 
bont  aa  English  mile  each  way.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  north- 
rcBtern  wall  was  a  gap,  in  which  was  situated  the  mound  on  which 
be  palace  stood.  It  neems  to  have  been  a  [icculiarity  common  to  all  < 
Syrian  palaces  to  be  so  situated.  Their  builders  wisely  objected  to 
■eing  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  houses  and  walls,  and  at  the  same 
■  tut;  sought  the  protection  of  a  walled  enclosure  to  cover  the  gateways 
nd  entrances  to  their  palaces.  At  Koyunjik  and  Niinroud  the  outer 
hce  of  the  palace  was  covered  and  protected  by  the  river  Tigris ;  and 
ere  the  small  brook  Kausser  flows  past  the  fort,  and,  though  now  an 
asignificant  stream,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  it  was 
ammed  np  so  as  to  form  a  lake  in  front  of  the  palace  when  inhab- 
;ed  This  piece  of  water  may  have  been  further  deepened  by 
xcavattng  from  it  the  earth  necessM'y  to  raise  the  mound  on  which 
tie  palace  stood. 

That  part  of  the  mound  in  this  instance  which  projected  between 
ae  walls,  was  a  square  of  about  050  ft.  each  way,  raise<l  about  30  ft. 
bovethe  level  of  the  plain,  and  protected  on  every  side  by  a  supporting 
"sU  cased  with  stone  of  very  beautiful  masonry  (Woodcut  No.  01), 
Idiind  this,  and  inside  the  city,  was  a  somewhat  lower  mound,  about 


DO  ft.  in  width  and  ISOO  or  140(1  ft  in  length,  on  which  were  situated 
le  great  portale  of  the  palace,  together  with  the  Ptablos  an.]  oflices, 
od,  outaide  the  walls  of  the  palace  properly  SD-called,  the  Ilareem. 
All  the  principal  apartments  of  the  |i.ali»po  properly  socallcd  were 

■  TIiawIio1eofth« Information  regard- '  linualion.  "Ninivect  rAwyrie,"  by  M. 

_  «^ 1- J  jg  j^g^  ,^m  j[  Itotta's  I  Victor  I'Uce, 

D  tlu  •ub]ccC,  Mid  lu  con- 1 
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revfited  with  sculpturnl  sliilw  of  alnhnster,  genentlly  alwut  it  ft.  I 
height,  like  those  at  Nimnnnl.   Tlicsf  either  re|>rewiit  llii-  «ar*,w 
peaceful  aiiiiiKi-tiieiit.o  of  King  Sai'gon,  coiniiiciiioi-ate  his  luugiiilira 
or  express  his  religions  feelings. 

The  grent  iiortab  that  gave  across  tn  the  Palace  of  Ehorsabnd  (r 
the  city  were  amony  the  iiiobI  rnagnificfnt  of  those  yet  diwwv« 
The  facade  in  wliich  tliey  stood  presented  ii  frontage  of  33U  ft^  in  wiA 
were  three  portals ;  the  central  one  flanked  by  great  liiiititui-hlW~ 


I 


balls  19  ft.  in  height,  and  on  each  side  two  other  hnlts  Ih  Jc  |i 
with  a  giant  strangling  a  lion  between  them,  as  shown  in  the  wo< 
(No.  fiS),  rejiri-'Benting  what  still  remained  of  them  when  unoov«i 
M.  Bona,  anil  now  fonningone  of  the  principal  omnmenis  of  the  Bril 
UuM-'utri.  These  portals  were  leached  from  the  cit;  by  u  flijjbt  ol  si 
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lestroyed,  but 
'tuit  Wf  Knil  at 
nnil  eisewlitfre. 
wrtals  led  lu  iht: 
T  aoHrt  of  the 
nsiiring  316  ft. 
Btween  the  Vmt- 
Ui  which  it  wns 
lii-uuiid.  Onllie 
IweresixorBeven 
in  Its  8urrinin<le(l 
tabirs  anil  out- 
lite  palact,  which 
Daohed  hy  &  raiup 
(di'le,  Ht  tliL'  head 
was  a  hloi^li  of 
contuiiiiii^  iho 
an'l  genenilly 
Df  fatablcs.  Od 
id  of  this  court 
-talstorifi.eaoh 
ing  bM-ii  a|<|iro- 
iron,  cgjijicr  or 
insterialB,  nnd 
!in,  outside  the 
illic  Hareum.' 
northern  angle 
■jgnificnnt  |iitss- 
AmeansofooiD- 
I  between  this 
r  court  and  the 
ih  wfu  361)  ft. 
200  wide,  nii<l 
))>eu  to  the  cuuii- 
in  front  of 
[Mrtab.  On  the 
I  of  tliis  sL>ci>nd 
Ignlficvnt  1 10  rial 
to  what  niijii-ars 
fnthvrtMidentiul 
Uiepalac«,  men- 
Wly  800  by  600 
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thia  court  wne  by  the  i-anij)  before  nlludcd  to,  which  was  indeed  d 
only  »Mt'88  tw  tliL-  jmlaie  lur  cliariors  aad  hars«iueii.  From  the  sec 
court,  thruuglt  Uie  oiiiy  vaullvd  fiasaagu  in  the  palace,  access  t 
obluiiied  to  the  stnti.-  iipiirtriit;Dttj  bilking  over  the  CDUiitry.  Thetb 
principal  of  theee  are  shown  to  a  larger  scale  in  the  woodcut  {No. 


with  their  dimensions  figured  upon  them.  Tlie  next  wooilcut  (No.66 
is  a  restored  section  of  tliese  apartments,  shi'wing  what  their  arrangS 
Rient  was,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  conceived  they  were  roofw 
According  tti  the  information  gathered  on  the  spot,  and  what  we  Ga 
afterwai'ds  practised  at  Persepcilis  and  elsewhere.' 

It  will  be  nbser^eii  that  the  area  covered  by  the  walls  is  of  neai) 
the  same  cxteut  as  that  of  the  rooms  themselves,  bo  that  the  gallerfa 
formed,  in  fact,  au  upper  story  to  tht;  polaoe;  and  thus,  in  the  heUfl 
the  day,  the  thickness  of  the  walls  kept  the  inner  apartments  freefrol 
heat  and  glare,  while  in  the  evenings  ami  mornings  the  galloi 
formed  airy  and  light  apartments,  affording  a  view  over  the  count 


'  Space  will  not  admit  ot  my  entering 
Into  uU  Ihc  nmscms  for  tliis  resMralion 
here.  llauyoni^u'iNlieG  forfurtlierinfor' 
niHtion  on  lh<>  subjocl.  1  must  refer  lilm 
lo  my  "PalKces  of  Nineveli  and  Pereepo- 
lis  Itestoreii,"  publislied  in  Ittl,  Notli- 
Inghas  occurred  during  tbe  twenty-tli  rf* 
joars  that  have  elapwd  since  tliat  ivoric 


wa«  )>uh11she<t  that  has  M  all  shsk^n  I 
vipwa  on  tlie  correctness  of  Ihc  dsUJ 

tlie  contrary,  every  stibacnuent  resMi 
lias  serrwl  only  more  una  uioi*  to  rt 
vince  me  ol  Iheir  gcuprdl    correclii* 
Rnil  I  cannot  now  suggest  any  \io\ 
in  details. 
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•nd  open  on  every  side  to  the  breezes  that  «it  times  blow  so  refresh- 
ingly over  the  plains.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  by  this  arrange- 
ment the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  could  never  penetrate  into  the  halls 
tbemaelvesy  :ind  that  rain,  or  even  damp,  could  easily  be  excluded  by 
means  of  curtains  or  screens. 

Tlie  whole  of  these  state-rooms  were  reveled  with  sculptured  ala- 
baster slabs,  as  shown  in  the  section ;  above  which  the  walls  were 
decorated  with  conventional  desiti^s  painted  on  stucco,  remains  of 
vbich  were  found  among  the  d6bris. 

The  external  face  of  this  suite,  as  seen  froni  the  north-eastern 
coart,  was  probably  something  very  like  what  is  shown  in  the  wood- 
eat  (No.  66),  though  there  are  less  materials  for  restoring  the  exterior 
than  there  are  for  the  internal  parts  of  the  palace.  The  arched 
entrance  to  the  court,  shown  on  the  left,  b  certain  :  so  also,  I  conceive, 
is  the  mode  in  which  the  light  was  introduced  into  the  apartments. 
The  details  of  the  pillars  are  not  so  certain,  though  not  admitting 
of  much  latitude  of  doubt. 

As  before  mentioned,  outside  the  palace  stood  the  Ilareem,  of  a 
somewhat  irregular  form,  but  measuring  400  ft.  by  280,  distinguished 
in  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  62)  by  being  tinted  by  hatching.  The 
whole  of  its  external  walls  are  adorned  with  reeded  pilasters,  and 
paneLs  like  those  of  the  Wuswus  at  Wurka  (Woodcut  No.  66),  which 
is  not  the  case  with  any  other  part  of  the  palace.  It  has  only  one 
small  external  opening  from  the  terrace,  and  another  wliich  may  be 
caller!  a  concealed  one  from  the  great  outer  court.  Internally  its 
arranireinents  are  very  remarkable.  First  there  is  an  outer  court,  into 
which  these  two  entrances  open,  and  within  that  two  other  courts,  on 
whose  side  are  extended  what  may  l)e  called  three  complete  suites  of 
apartments,  very  similar  to  each  other  in  arrangement,  though  varied 
iu  dimensions.  It  looks  as  if  each  was  a]>])ropriated  to  a  <iueen,  and 
that  their  relative  magnificence  accorded  with  the  dignity  of  the 
fierson  to  whom  it  was  Jissigned.  But  are  we  justified  in  assuming 
that  Sargon  had  three  queens,  and  only  that  number  of  legitimate 
wives?  Assuming  this,  however,  there  is  still  room  in  this  Ilareem 
for  any  number  of  concubines  and  their  attendants. 

The  central  court  of  the  Ilareem  is  one  of  the  richest  discoveries 
that  rewarded  M.  Place's  industry.  It  was  adorned  with  six  free- 
standing statues  —  the  smaller  court  with  two  —  and  the  walls  were 
wainscoted  with  enamelled  tiles  representing  the  king,  his  vizier,  lions, 
^aglesy  vines,  and  fruits,  and  other  objects  in  a  bright  yellow  color 
Ml  a  blae  ground.  The  %irhole  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
nteresting  discoveries  yet  made  in  these  palaces. 

As  it  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt  that  this  was  really  the  Ilareem 
»f  the  palace,  it  is  curioijs  that  such  a  buildinix  as  \\\e  oX^sv^yvvvW^t-^ 
\e9crihed  above  (p.  155),  should  have  been  creeled   \u  *\Vs  \\\\\\wvV\\v\A 
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Full 


proximity.  Ev«'i-y  i>ni>  .iHCOuiling  the  ranip  or  stnnding  on  its  sn 
niiist  liiivi'  liMikfil  into  its  courts,  unless  tlity  were  covered  with  »> 
iiigs  or  roofs  in  some  maiiiior  nc  ilo  not  quite  understand;  audn 
can  lianliy  nssunit'  that  snch  a  towt'r  was  intended  as  the  pniiif 
place  uf  tlic  kiiiL!  and  tlic  king  .only.  The  fact  is  undoubted,  hoireTtt 
we  may  explain  it. 

Ki'oni  till'  above  iloscriptiou  it  will  be  olweired  that  in  ever 
the  principal  i>art,  the  great  mass,  of  the  jialnce  was  the  tern 
which  it  Htnni],  which  was  raiiiod  by  artificial  lueauB  to  a  hei^tiJ 
31)  ft.  and  more,  ami,  as  sliown  in  the  ilhi^trntian  (Woodcut  No.  61), 
carefully  revetod  with  stoTK-.  On  this  stoo<l  the  palace,  coDBttiii| 
priiicijialiy  of  one  great  lilock  of  private  apartments  situated  Muniid 
an  inner  sc[iiare  court.  From  this  central  maos  two  or  three  miM 
of  iijiartments  pnijected  :in  wings,  so  arranged  as  to  be  open  to  thi 
air  tin  lliree  siiles,  and  lo  yivo  gn-at  variety  to  the  outline  of  the  p*l 
ace  as  seen  fnitri  below,  am]  great  ])lay  of  light  and  shade  in  eveij 
aspect  uniler  which  the  building  <imld  Iw  l*u^^■eyed.  SofarilwM 
we  can  jinli.t',  tlie  whole  arrangements  weru  admirably  adapted  to  tb 
climate,  ami  tlii;  oniamenl.t  nut  only  degtnit  in  thenistilvefi,  but  sii^ 
larly  exprcssivu  and  tipiu-opi-iate  to  the  situations  in  which  theynt 
foimd. 

Another  mn^it  iiujMirtant  disooverj-  of  M.  I*lace  is  that  of  the  giwl 
arched  gates  uf  ilie  city.    These  wore  apjiarently  always  constructed 


m  pai 
rarria; 
in  the 


i-e  of  f."it-]i;issengers.  the  othcf  for  wheAd 
r  iniirks  i.i'  wheels  worn  into  the  pavema* 
s  perl'citly  siiKJOih  in  the  other.' 


•  iimii"il  iii-i;nitlv  ii 


u..ii).l  Imvp  been  quite  Mloffolll 
III  [lull  iH-cniise  rH  ilie  gstM  «l» 
uiUi-il  ciiivn  hi  Europe  areaiAti 


ThoM  ajirojr'Bted  t  carr'n 
(HcnlftH)  1  r  I5ft  Th<>N  s  \ 
diaiiie    r    ilom  do  f 


1    1  plain  Jamba  rising  pcriioti- 

i  %  Be     -c  roular  aroli,  It*  fL  m 

r  h    ok  nf  pri-ii(   l>fauty, 


I  of  bine  ennmelled  brioke,  witfa  a  i>atlerii  of  figures  and  stars 
of  a  wami  yellow  wjlor,  relieved  ujwn  it. 


I   .r  ..IIP  i-.pom,      \\r   ilo  mtt. 

<1id  Uie  AsayrlKlis. 
'  i'boe,  »  miid-hrlck  twiU 
. :  I  untlM  rnish  with  its  own 

I  I'mpioyndlnBUFli  ronms. 

.•.t..vl.,anilvU.of  ItolM's 
.  Ki   liKic  liei'ti  In  BtnuihitR 

ii''  iralh  of  thr  niHtlcr  b. 

.  .nil]  uinoiincnd  M.  I'kn-'s 

:  iN'fore  In-  wpnt  tu  Kliore- 

lii'  tiBs  ilone  Klnt^e  dov!)  not 

'  alier  kny  fvnture  lu  ilie 

rliL-Q  prupiMwl. 
.■u.  lUnUnsuii'ipruposaltO 
lis  wUli  Om  ruuts  of  liiub«r, 


wltlioui  spy  sup|>ort»,  is  eiiiully  nnten- 
nblr.l  U  he  nad  askwl  any  practical 
liiill(lerwli»te\tent  be  would  roof  In  this 
innnn^r  without  any  framing,  ntiil  nilli 
no  oLiii'r  protection  almve  tlinn  a  lii'nvy 
Honringof  tntul,  he  wi>ii]il  probably  have 
foiinil  Sofrntmnruthan  most  mrn  would 
hkc  To  iindi-rtako.  and  some  of  Ibe  lialU 
nniiiire  niofs  4^  and  43  tixi  In  span.  In 
Inilla  we  nuuiot  roof  siions beyond  25of 
■ii\  fcnt,  though  we  have  aaul  and  teak 
liuilH'r:  at  brat,  the  Auyrlans  had  cedar. 
In  India  abo  we  have petfM'tlybunitUliw 
anc]  exquisite chimaia;  ni'ltlierof  whicU 
(be  Assyrians  possMied,  or  at  least  u»«d 
for  this  purpoae,  or  thctr  remains  would 
bave  been  fmind  on  thirflnors.  If  Mr. 
liawllnion  will  ahuw  the  Indians  how  to 
»«;oiuplWi  *0  ftwi  with  even  tlitwe  per- 
fect niat«rlak.  he  would  be  Ihe  greatest 


Tlio  gatownj-s  for  foot-paMtniisrs  vrrre  ncnrly  of  the  ■ 
sions,  aljoiil  li  or  15  ft.  Inroad,  I'lU  tln-y  wt>re  nrtiam<ri)t«fl  Ity  * 
bulls  nith  human  honds,  between  wiik-h  stuml  •^iniUs  Ktranglin)^ 
In  ihe  exaiiijiltf  illiisiialed  hi  the  atiiK*xe<l  wooiitiii  (\u.  C8),  tin 
spran*;  flirectly  from  the  bm^ks  uf  ihu  bulls,  and  wa&  iiriiiimcnl 
an  HiThivoll  Bitiiilnr  to  thnt  over  tlie  wirriage  cntrajipt^  unit  wl 
perhnjm  as  heautiful  a  mode  of  ornaineutiii<f  an  an-b  aa  is  to  Iik 
any  who  It'. 

Other  nrchcs  have  been  found  in  Ihese  AssjTian  t 

such  extent  as  these,  and  none  whiuh  show  more  t 
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i      There  must  always  be  many  points,  even  in  royal  residences,  which 

^  vould  be  more  easily  understood  if  we  knew  the  domestic  manners 

'i  ind  usages  prevalent  among  the  common  people  of  the  same  era  and 

;,  eountry.    This  knowledge  we  actually  can  supply  in  the  present  case, 

to  a  great  extent,  from  modern  £astem  residences.     Such  a  mode  of 

illuBtration  in  the  West  would  be  out  of  the  question ;  but  in  the  East, 

jnmnners  and  customs,  processes  of  manufacture  and  forms  of  building, 

have  existed  unchanged  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 

This  immutability  is  the  greatest  charm  of  the  East,  and  frequently 

enables  us  to  understand  what  in  our  own  land  would  have  utterly 

&ded  away  and  been  obliterated.     In  the  Yezidi  House,  for  instance, 

borrowed    from  Mr.   Layard*s  work,  we  see  an  exact  reproduction, 

in  every  essential  respect,  of  the  style  of  building  in  tlie  days  of 

Here  we  have  the  wooden  pillars  with  bracket  ca])itals, 

ing  a  mass  of  timber  intended  to  be  covered  wuth  a  thickness 

^arth  sufficient  to  ))revent  the  rain  or  heat  from  penetrating  to  the 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  houses  of  the  humbler 

were  in  former  times  similar  to  that  here  rej)resented ;  and 

Tcnrjr  form  amplified  into  a  palace,  and  the  walls  and   pillars 

lented  and  carved,  would  exactly  correspond  w^ith  the  principal 

of  the  palace  of  the  great  Assyrian  king. 

Palace  op  Sennacherib,  Koyunjik. 

Haying  said  so  much  of  Khorsabad,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  say 
Hich  about  the  palace  at  Koyunjik,  built  by  Sennacherib,  the  son  of 
Blhorsabad  king. 
^  As  the  great  metropolitan  palace  of  Nineveh,  it  was  of  course  of 
jPt  greater  extent  and  far  more  magnificent  tlinn  the  suburban  palace 
if  hit  father.  The  mound  itself  on  which  it  stands  is  about  l^  mile 
IB  circumference  (7800  ft.) ;  and,  as  tlie  whole  was  raised  artificially 
to  the  height  of  not  less  than  30  ft.,  it  is  in  itself  a  work  of  no  mean 
magnitude. 

The  principal  palace  stood  at  the  south-western  angle  of  this  mound, 

and  as  far  as  the  excavation  has  been  carried  seems  to  have  formed  a 

I    square  of  about  600  ft.  each  way — double  the  lineal  dimensions  of  that 

at  Ximroud.     Its  general  arrangements  were  very  similar  to  those  at 

Khorsabad,  but  on  a  larger  scale.     It  enclosed  within  itself  two  or  three 

great  internal  courts,  surrounded  with  sixty  or  seventy  apartments, 

8ome  of  great  extent.     The  principal  fayade,  facing  tlie  east,  sur])assed 

any  of  those  of  Khorsabad,  both  in  size  .and  magnificence,  being  adorned 

by  ten  winged  bulls  of  the  largest  dimensions,  with  a  giant  between 

etch  of  the  two  principal  external  ones,  in  tlio  manner  shown  in  the 

Woodcut  (No.  63),  besides  smaller  sculj)tures  —  the  wliole  extending 

to  a  length  of  not  less  than  350  ft.  The  principal  facade  at  Khorsabad, 
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as  above  mentioned,  extended  330  ft.,  but  the  bulls  and  the 
there  were  to  those  at  Koyunjik  in  the  proportion  of  80  to 
nearly,  indeed,  exj)re88e8  the  relative  magniiicence  of  the  two 
Inside  the  great  portal  at  Koyunjik  was  a  hall,  180  ft.  in  length 
width,  with  a  recess  at  fach  end,  through  which  access  was  obta:.  ^^^^ 
two  courtyards,  one  on  the  right  and  one  on  the  left ;  and  beyond  tl  -^^*^' 
the  otlier,  and  api)arently  the  more  private  apartments  of  the  ^  P^ 
which  overlooked  the  country  and  the  river  Tigris,  flowing  W  ^^ 
westward  of  the  palace — the  principal  entrance,  as  at  Khorsabad,  ^ertf> 
from  (he  citv.^ 

ft* 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  say  how  much  further  the  1^^^ 
extended,  tliough  it  is  probable  that  nearly  all  the  apartments  ^^^iki 
were  reveted  with  sculptures  have  been  laid  open  ;  but  what  has  Wj 
excavated  occupies  so  small  a  portion  of  the  mound  that  it  is  itJ'^j 
sible  to  be  unimi)ressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  forms  but  a  »'fl7j 
small  fraction  of  the  imperial  i)alace  of  Nineveh.  Judging  even  fnw 
what  has  as  yet  been  uncovered,  it  is,  of  all  the  buildings  of  antiqaifji 
alone  surjjassed  in  magnitude  by  the  great  palace-temple  at  Karnacj 
and  when  we  consider  the  vastness  of  the  mound  on  which  itwil 
raised,  and  the  richness  of  the  ornaments  with  wliich  it  was  adonie^i, 
a  doubt  arises  whether  it  was  not  as  grefit,  or  at  least  as  expensive,* 
work  as  the  great  palace-temjjlcs  of  Thebes.  The  latter,  however,  were 
built  with  far  liigher  motives,  and  designed  to  last  through  ages,  white 
the  ]>aljict*  at  Xinoveh  was  built  only  to  gratify  the  barbaric  pride  of 
a  w<altliy  aud  sensual  monarch,  and  perished  with  the  epbeinenl 
dynasty  to  which  he  belonged. 

Palace   of   Esarh addon. 

AuotlhT  Assyrian  palace,  of  which  considerable  remains  still  exist, 
is  that  of  E*«:arlia(hh)n,  eonnnonlv  known  as  the  South-West  Palace  at 
Ximrouil.  Like  tin*  others,  this,  too,  has  been  destroved  bv  fire,  and 
the  <mlv  pari  that  remains  suflicientlv  entire  to  be  describwl  is  the 
entrance  (»r  southern  liall.  Its  LTcneral  dimensions  are  165  ft.  in  length 
l»v  Ji'J  ft.  in  width,  an«l  it  conseciuentlv  is  the  lar«jest  hall  vet  found  in 
Assvria.  The  architects,  however,  either  from  constructive  necessitirt 
or  for  pur]M)st'sof  state,  divided  it  down  the  centre  by  a  wall  sup|>orting 
dwarf  columns,  forniiuir  a  central  gallery,  to  which  access  was  had  bj 
bridge  galleries  at  both  en<ls,  a  mo<le  of  arrangement  capable  of  great 


^  Layanl's  excavations  here  furnisli  s])ace  l)elow,  formed  suehastory.  TW» 
11^  Willi  what  Yias  not  lM>t>n  found,  or  ha>  rami)  at  Koyunjik  would  just  sutRoetO 
\h'vu  ov«'rlui»kcMlelsewliiT«',  ♦.  7.,  a  ranijj.  load  to  them,  and  goes  far  to  prove tht 
or  winding' >taircaNe  leadini:  to  the  upper  tht'ory.  If  it  was  similarly  Bituated  rt 
stor>'  ("Nin«-veh  and  Hahyhm/'  4f>l ).  '  Kliorsabad,it  wouldbe  intiiepait  telka 
As  explained  ahovr,  I  hrlieve  the  lops  of  ;  away, 
the  walls,  wliich  an?  c<pml  to  tlie  lloor 
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and  picturesqueness  of  effect,  and  of  which  there  is  little  doubt 

be  builders  availed  themselves  to   the 
extent.     This  led  into  a  courtyard  of 

arable  dimensions,  surrounded  by  apart- 
but  they  are  too  much  destroyed  by 

be  intelligible. 

tber  great  palace,  built,  as  appears  from 

(criptions,  by  a  son  of  Esarhaddon,  has 

iiscovered  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 

i  at  Koyunjik.     Its  terrace- wall  has  been 

ed  for  nearly  300  ft.  in  two  directions 

he  angle  near  which  the  principal  entrance 

ed.     This  is  on  a  level  20  ft.  lower  than 

lace  itself,  which  is  reached  by  an  inclined 

;e  nearly  200  ft.  in  length,  adorned  with70.Haiiof  south-WostPaiaoe. 

are  on  both  sides.    The  palace  itself,  as        ^"^^^  ^^  '^-  ^  *  *"' 

its  exploration  has  been  carried,  appears  similar  in  its  arrange- 
to  those  already  described ;  but  the  sculptures  with  which  it 

»roed  are  ^ore  minute  and  delicate}  and  show  a  more  perfect 


71.    Central  Palace,  Kuyunjik.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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imitation  of  nature,  than  the  earlier  examples,  though  inferior  tc  tb 
in  grandeur  of 'conception  and  breadth  of  design. 

The  architectural  details  also  display  a  degree  of  elegance  ud 
amount  of  elaborate  finish  not  usually  found  in  the  earlier  eiui|il 
as  is  well  illuHtrated  by  the  Woodcut  No.  72,  representing  one  of  I 
pavement  slabs  of  the  palace.  It  is  of  the  same  design,  and  anSt 
ornamented,  but  the  finish  is  better,  and  the  execution  mora  elabon 
than  in  any  of  the  more  adcient  ezamplea  we  are  aoqusinted  with. 
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i^ls-ti  of  Ks; 

rliml.bin;  but  both  are  too  : 
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c  situated  lioiue  chambers,  the  use  of  which  it  ia  not  ei 
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hstanding  tlie  impossibility  that  now  exists  of  making  out 
ails  of  the  buildings  situated  on  the  great  mounds  of  Nimroud 
iijik,  it  is  evident  that  these  great  groups  of  buildings  must 
ed  among  the  most  splendid  monuments  of  antiquity,  sur- 
s  they  were  by  stone-faced  terraces,  and  approached  on  every 
blc  flights  of  stairs.  When  all  the  palaces  with  their  towers 
es  were  seen  gay  with  color,  and  crowded  with  all  the  state 
lor  of  an  Eastern  monarch,  they  must  have  formed  a  scene 
.zzling  magnificence  that  one  can  easily  comprehend  how  the 
8  of  the  little  cities  of  Greece  or  Judea  were  betrayed  into 
ivagant  hyperbole,  when  speaking  of  the  size  and  splendor 
at  cities  of  Assyria. 

>rst  feature  of  all  this  splendor  was  its  ephemeral  character 
perha(>8  it  is  owing  to  this  very  fact  that  we  now  know  so 
at  it  —  for,  like  the  reed  that  bends  to  the  storm  and  recovers 
ty,  while  the  oak  is  snapped  by  its  violence,  these  relics  of 
have  retained  to  some  extent  their  pristine  beauty.  Had 
dings  been  constructed  like  those  of  the  Egyptians,  their 
ould  probably  have  been  ai)])lied  to  other  purposes  long  ago, 
f  been  overwhelmed  so  early  and  forgotten,  they  have  been 
to  our  day ;  nor  is  it  difiicult  to  see  how  this  has  occurred, 
s  that  supported  the  roof  being  of  wood,  probably  of  cedar, 
?am8  on  the  under  side  of  the  roof  being  of  the  same  material, 
as  easier  than  to  set  fire  to  them.  The  fall  of  the  roofs,  which 
ably  composed,  as  at  the  present  day,  of  five  or  six  feet  of 
which  is  requisite  to  keep  out  heat  as  well  as  wet,  would 
ce  to  bury  the  building  up  to  the  height  of  the  sculptures.  The 
iimbling  of  the  thick  walls  consequent  on  their  unprotected 
:o  the  atmosphere  would  add  three  or  four  feet  to  this :  so  that 
)'  too  much  to  suppose  that  green  grass  might  have  been  grow- 
he  buried  palaces  of  Nineveh  before  two  or  three  years  had 
om  the  time  of  their  destruction  and  desertion.  When  once 
aken  )>lace,  the  mounds  afforded  far  too  tempting  })ositions 
speedily  occupied  by  tlie  villages  of  the  natives;  and  a  few 
of  mud-hut  building  would  complete  the  process  of  entoTub- 
Dmpletely  as  to  protect  the  hidden  remains  ])erfectly  for  the 
during  which  they  have  lain  buried.  These  have  now  been 
to  such  an  extent  as  enables  us  to  restore  their  form  almost 
ly  as  we  can  those  of  the  temples  of  Greece  or  Rome,  or  of 
i  great  nations  of  antiquity. 

f  no  means  improbable  that  at  some  future  period  we  may 

restore  much  that  is  now  unintelligible,  from  the  represent- 

>uildings  on  the  sculptures,  and  to  complete  our  account  of 

}  of  architecture  from  illustrations  drawn  by  the  AflayrittD& 
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Vnother  from  the  Central  Palace,  Koyunjik,  repents  the  same  ar- 
jemeat,  with  pillars  which  must  be  considered  as  early  cxamplea 


Bu-rellel  rapreasnUiig  fsfade  of  Auyrli 


he  Corinthian  order,  and,  if  wc  may  trust  the  drawing,  it  liken  ise 
resents  an  aqueduct  with  horizontally  constructed  archi.8  of  pomted 


\  third  representation  (So.  7&)  from  the  same  palace  seems  intended 
tortray  a  complete  palace  fajade,  with  its  winged  bulls  in  the  en- 


T«.    Exterior  of  n  Pslace.  fnau  a  niw-riillef  at  K< 


we  and  its  colossal  lioiiMim  tin.- front.  Alxive  thoHe  aiiinials,  but  not 
HflDtlf  meant  to  be  re|)n'SL'nti.'il  iii>  resting  on  iIk^iii,  are  pillars  in 
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antiB,  as  in  tho  two  previous  Ulustralions.'  UnfortunatGly  the 
IB  broknn  away,nnd  the  whole  is  more  carelessly  executed  thiu) 
iu  these  sculptures. 

Another  curious   representation  (Woodcut  No.  76)  u  tiM 
patacc  of  two  stories,  frooi  a  liaa-relief  at  Koyunjik,  showing  a 
of  openings  under  the  roof  in  both  stories,  each  opening  being  clirid 
into  three  parts  by  two  Ionic  columns  between  square  piers,  and 
probably  meant  to  represent  such   lui  arrangement  as  that  shown  I 
Woodcuts  Nob.  73  and  74.    On  the  right  the  upper  story  is  a 
representation  of  tho  panellerl  style  of  ornamentation  above  allmled  U 
as  recently  discovered    at  Khorsabad  and  elsewhere,  and 
know  from  recent  discoveriea  to  have  been  so  favorite    a  mo>lt!  d 
decorating  walls  in  that  age. 

The  most  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  we  gather  from  all  tl 
illustrations,  is  that  the  favorite  arrangement  was  a  group  of  pillu 
"  diatyle   in   antis,"   as 
technically  termed;  vit, 
circular  pillars  Iwtween 
square  piers.     It  is  frequi 
found  elsewhere  in  the  bfl 
of  tombs,  bnt  here  it  secnu 
lia\e  been  repeated 
over  again  to  make  op  a  cow 
plete  design.      For  a  Ktb] 
such   an  arrangement 
have  been  inadmiKsible ;  ft 
""~     palace  it  seems  singuhHj 

proi>riate  and  elegant, 
doubt,  do  nmch  to  complete 
subject  J  and  when  the 
written  m'cr  theso 
are  definitively  deciphered, 
may  find  that  we  reaily  p 
contemporary  represenl*li 
not  of  Jerusalem,  at  iewt 
Lnchish,  Susa,  and  other 
familiar  to  us  both  from 
and  from  modern  history. 

Wo  have  no  ri'presi 
of  the  dwellings  of  private 
diviihials  so  complete  aaloeW 
tis  lo  understand  them, bnt 
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ire  several  of  royal  oamps  which  are  iaterestiiig.  Among  the  most 
mrious  of  these  are  the  represeotationg  of  the  tents  of  the  king  and 
lis  nobles.  One  of  these  is  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  77,  though  how  it 
ras  coQstructod  is  by  no  means  clear.  It  seems  to  have  been  open  in 
be  centre  to  the  air,  but  covered  at  either  end  by  a  sort  of  hood  bo 
maged  as  to  catch  the  passing  breese,  and  afford  protection  from 
ain  at  the  same  time.  The  annexed  woodcut  (No.  78),  representing 
he  front  and  one  ude  of  the  royal  horse-tent,  gives  a  goo<l  idea  of 
he  Inxory  and  elegance  that  was  carried  into  the  detail  even  of  sub- 
ordinate  structures. 

Teuplbb  ahd  Tom^s. 

Except  the  Chaldesn-formed  temples,  which  have  been  described 
Q  the  previous  chapter,  there  are  do  religious  edifices  sufficiently 
oraplete  to  enable  us  to  form  a  distinct  idea 
if  what  the  architectural  arrangements  of  these 
emples  were.  As  belonging  to  a  Semitic  people 
re  should  expect  them  to  be  few  and  insignificant. 

So  little  remfuns  of  the  temple  at  Khorsabad 
liat  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  its  original  form 
nay  have  been ;  the  terrace,  however,  which  sup- 
torted  it  is  interesting,  as  it  shows  almost  the    ts.  EieTBtion  of  styiobua 

,     .  .  .  .  .  .,■  or  Temple. 

mly  instance  of  a  |>erfect  Assyrian  moulding  or 
»mice  betraying  a  similarity  to  the  forms  of 
i^^ypttan  architecture  which  we  do  not  find  else- 
rhere.  The  curve,  howeyer,  is  not  exactly  that 
if  an  Eg^'ptian  cornice,  being  continued  beyond 
he  vertical  tangent;  but  this  may  have  arisen 
rom  the  terrace  being  only  six  feet  in  height,  which 
ilaced  the  curve  below  the  line  of  sight,  and  so 
•equired  a  different  treatment  from  one  placed  so 
kigh  above  it  as  is  usually  the  cnse  in  Egypt. 

The  bas-relief  on  the  next  page  is  perhaps  the  best  scTil]>ture<l  rep- 
VMntation  that  exists  of  what  we  might  fancy  an  Assyri.nn  temple  to 
i&ve  been.  The  emblem  so  enshrined  is  probahly  the  Aahecrah,  or 
{rove,  to  the  worship  of  which  the  Israelites  .it  all  timca  showed 
nch  a  tendency  to  relapse,  and  is  one  uf  the  most  frequent  objects  of 
idoration  among  the  Assyrians. 

Aa  a  Semitic  people  we  should  hardly  expect  to  find  any  tombs 
imong  them,  and  indeed,  unless  the  pyramid  at  the  north-west  angle 
if  theNimroud  mound  is  the  tomb  of  Sardannpalus,  mentioned  by  the 
Sreeks,'  it  is  not  clear  that  a  single  Assyrian  sejmlohre  li.is  yet  been 
liaoovered.    Those  that  crowd  and  choke  the  ruins  of  Warka  and 

1  Bm  Bkwllnson,  "  Ancient  Monnreliles."  vul.  I.  p.  386. 
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MnghejT  and  other  cities  of  lintiylonift  ftre  the  remains  of  a  Tamun 
people  who  always  ifsiKfcteil  their  dead,  and  |>ai<l  especial  attentin 
to  the  ]»rt's<Tviititm  of  their  Wlies.  The  pynimid  at  Xirnroud  seemt 
to  tiave  heeii  explored  witli  sutlicieiit  care  to  enable  us  to  affirm  tbt 
no  stairs  or  inclined  plane  led  to  its  summit,  and  without  these  it 
certainly  was  not  one  of  those  observatory  temples  before  alladed  td 
Still  it  is  so  singular  to  have  one  monument,  and  one  only,  of  its  cbn. 
that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  satixfaclory  opinion  on  the  subject. 

It  stands  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  mound,  and  measures  167 
ft.  eacli  way  ;  its  base,  30  ft.  in  lieight,  is  composed  of  beautiful  Bto« 
masonry,  ornamented  Iiy  Initiresses  and  olTsets,  above  which  the  wjB 


AbenlMU'*  Black  SUiut 


was  cnntini 
bui]<liii.L',an 
or  tiinni'l  \v 
of  tli<:  ImuI. 
Tiie  wli. 
and  is  corti] 
lietween  lli< 
it  ],r,A>M>: 
the  term,  bi 
than  tl)(-  h<\ 
or  like  Ihi-  ? 


which  1 


sthisriili.-rth;i 


iliciilarly  in  brickwork.  In  the  centre  of  the 
vel  of  the  base  or  terrace,  a  long  vaulted  gallery 
iiil,  Imt  it  contained  no  clue  to  the 


•  a  hi-isrht  of  aliout  120  ft.  from  the  phun, 
ied  briiks,  with  courses  of  kiln-bumt  bricks 
intervals  tmvartls  the  summit,  which  rtmlir 
liy  w;is  not  a  pyramid  in  the  usual  sense  of 
iir,  rising'  in  three  or  four  stories,  each  kti    . 
:lic  tr:idili(inal  temple  of  IJelus  at  Babylon.    1 
ilxlisk  represented  in  the  woodcut  (No.  82),    j 
ni)ni>litliic  reproduction  of  such  a  sepulchral 
an  obelisk  like  lli.>se  of  Egypt. 
iiu-e  bei'ii  diKioverod,  some  of  which  \ook 
I-  niodeis  <>t'  islrui'tiiral   buildings  tlion  this 


one  does. 
Till   fur 


essentiallv 
alone  our 


her  infnnnation  is  iititained,  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to 
lit  is  satisfactciry  with  re<;:inl  to  either  the  tombfi,  templet. 
li.piities  i)f  the  Assyrian  ]>eii]jle.     Their  architecture  WIS 
'ali.tiiil  — as  that  ..f'tlu(m-eks  was  Templar  — and  to  that    ! 
marks  might  almost  be  ctnifiiieil.     Fortunately,  however,    j 
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•oalptun.-  was  itnottier  nrl  to  wliicli  llii'v  weru  specially  addicted,  and 
to  thoir  pillion  for  this  wn  owe  umst  uf  our  kiiowli^ilge  of  their  man- 
■vra  Mid  c-ustiims.  To  tliiH  xrt  also  \vv  niv  inilchtvit  fur  our  ability  to 
?«More  iiiaiiy  detnils  of  tlidr  pnlaci'K  :m(1  Imildings,  which  without  its 

I  would  have  been  allogetlier  uiitntellisiible. 

dodged  by  the  same  rulee  of  critii-biii  which  we  apply  to  Claasio  or 
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THERE  Still  remains  a  third  chapter  to  write  before  the  survey  of  thi 
architecture  of  the  central  region  of  Asia  is  complete  —  before  ifr 
deed  a  great  deal  which  has  just  been  assumed  can  become  capable  of 
proof.  By  a  fortunate  accident  the  Persians  used  stone  where  the  Any- 
rians  used  only  wood,  and  consequently  many  details  of  their  architw- 
turc  have  come  down  to  our  day  which  would  otherwise  have  passed 
away  had  the  more  perishable  materials  of  their  predecessors  been 
made  use  of. 

Whatever  else  the  ancient  world  may  owe  to  the  learning  of  the 
Egy])tians,  it  seems  certain  that  they  were  the  first  to  make  use  of 
stone  as  a  constructive  building  material.  As  before  mentioned,  the 
EgyjUians  used  a  stone  jiroto-Doric  pillar  at  least  1000  years  before 
the  Greeks  or  the  Etruscans,  or  any  other  ancient  people  we  know 
of,  dreamt  of  sucli  a  tliing.  The  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  never 
seem  to  have  used  stone  constructively,  except  as  the  revetment  of 
a  terrace  wall ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
Canibyses  tint  we  find  any  Asiatic  nations  using  a  pillar  of  stone  in 
architecture,  or  doinir  more  than  building  a  wall,  or  heaping  mass  on 
mass  of  this  material  without  any  constnictive  contrivance.  The 
Indians  first  leariuH]  this  art  from  the  Bactrian  Greeks,  and  many 
civilized  Asiatic  nations  still  i>refer  wood  for  their  palaces  and 
tem])les,  as  the  Assyrians  did,  and  only  use  stone  aa  **a  heap."  It 
must  have  been  difticult,  however,  for  any  intelligent  people  to  viA 
the  wonderful  stone  temples  of  Thebes  and  Memphis  without  being 
struck  by  their  superior  magnificence  and  durability  ;  and  we  con- 
sequently find  the  Persians  on  their  return,  though  reproducing  their 
old  forms,  ado]>ting  the  new  material,  which,  fortunately  for  them  and 
for  our  history,  was  found  in  abundance  in  the  neighborhood  of  thdr 
capitals. 
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Sven,  however,  on  the  most  cursory  inspection,  it  is  easy  to  see 
w  little  the  arts  of  the  Assyrians  were  changed  by  their  successors. 
ie  winged  lions  and  bulls  that  adorn  the  portals  at  Persepolis  are 
actically  identical  with  those  of  Nineveh.  The  representations  of 
e  king  on  his  throne  with  his  attendants  are  so  similar  that  but 
r  the  locality  it  would  require  considerable  knowledge  to  discrimi- 
iXe  between  Sennacherib  and  Xerxes.  The  long  procession  of  tribute 
Jarers  —  the  symbolical  animals  slain  by  the  king;  the  whole  orna- 
Lentation,  in  fact,  is  so  slightly  altered  from  what  existed  in  Assyria, 
nat  we  are  startled  to  find  how  little  change  in  these  sculptures  the 
«▼  dynasty  had  introduced ;  and  if  this  is  the  case  with  them,  and 
fceir  position  and  arrangement  is  nearly  identical,  we  may  feel  verj 
certain  that  the  architecture  was  also  the  same. 

It  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  have  been  otherwise ;  but,  on  closer 
Bzamination,  it  appears  quite  certain  that  this  even  is  due  more  to  the 
naterial  employed  than  to  any  alteration  in  form.  Something  may 
)e  due  to  the  fact  that  the  buildings  we  now  find  on  the  platform  at 
'ersepolis  may  have  been  dedicated  to  somewliat  different  purposes 
ban  were  those  of  Nineveh;  but  even  this  is  not  quite  clear.  If 
he  great  square  courts  of  the  Ninevite  palaces  were  roofed  over. 
B  Layard  suggested  —  and  as  probably  was  the  case  —  they  would 
Kactly  represent  the  square  halls  of  Persepolis.  But  as  all  the 
itermediate  buildings  of  sun-dried  brick  have  been  washed  off  the 
are  rock  by  the  winter  rains  of  Persia,  we  can  only  speculate  on 
hat  they  might  have  been,  without  daring  to  lay  too  much  stress  on 
or  convictions. 

Pebsepolis. 

At  Nineveh,  as  we  have  seen,  all  the  pillars,  the  roofs,  and  the 
mstmctive  parts  of  the  building,  which  were  of  wood,  have  dis- 
ppeared,  and  left  nothing  but  the  massive  walls  which,  falling  and 
^ing  heaped  the  one  on  the  other,  have  buried  themselves  and  their 
maments  till  the  present  day.  At  Persepolis,  on  the  contrary,  the 
rick  walla,  being  thinner  and  exposed  on  the  bare  surface  of  the 
iked  rock,  have  been  washed  away  by  the  storms  and  rains  of  2000 
^ars,  leaving  only  the  skeletons  of  the  buildings.  In  the  rocky 
Nintry  of  Persia,  however,  the  architect  fortunately  used  stone ;  and 
e  have  thus  at  Persepolb,  if  the  expression  may  be  used,  all  the 
mes  of  the  building,  but  without  the  flesh;  and  at  Nineveh,  the 
iah,  but  without  the  bones  that  gave  it  form  and  substance. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  ruins,  as  they  at  present  stand,  will 
I  teen  from  the  woodcut  (No.  83)  J     The  principal  mass  in  the  fore- 


*  The  woodcuts  in  this  chapter,  except  j  and  Coste's  **  Voyage  en  Perse,"  except 
e  wrtoratlons,  are  taken  from  Flandin  |  where  the  contrary  is  mentioned. 


grouni]  on  the  left  ie  the  rmjiyliea  of  Xeixco,  anil  behind  thit 
.tbe  right  ^uml   the  )iillai'!t  uf  tliL-  Chehil  Mtimr,  nr  Gntl  I 
Xerxee.     B(.awct'ii  thi'si.'  niu  et-on  in  ihe  ilistuncv  ibu  ruiuaiiDOf 
BUkldler  baits  of  Darius  und  Xurxus. 


The  raoRt  Btriking  features  in  this  view  are  the  stairnasec  I 
■om  the  plain  to  the  platform,  niul  fnim  the  hiwer  level  t« 
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from  the  indistinct  traces  left,  the  stairs  most  have  been  one  of  tki 
most  important  parts  of  the  design.  But  they  were  so  sitoatod  tiMi 
they  were  not  buried  when  the  buildings  were  ruined,  and  eooi^ 
quently  have  been  removed.  At  Jerusalem,  too,  we  read  that  when 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  saw  ^Hhe  ascent  by  which  Solomon  went  up  to 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  there  was  no  more  spirit  in  her."  Indeed,  ii 
all  the  ancient  temples  and  palaces  of  this  district,  more  attentioB 
is  paid  to  this  feature  than  to  almost  any  other;  and  from  their 
favorable  situation  on  artificial  terraces,  the  builders  were  enabled 
to  apply  their  stairs  with  far  more  effect  than  any  others  in  ancient 
or  in  modern  times. 

The  lower  or  great  staircase  at  Ptrsepolis  is  plain,  and  without  any 
sculpture,  but  is  built  of  the  most  massive  Cyclopean  masonry,  and  d 
great  width  and  very  easy  acclivity.  That  in  front  of  the  great  hall 
is  ornamented  with  sculpture  in  three  tiers,  representing  the  people  d 
the  land  bringing  presents  and  the  subject  nations  tribute,  to  lay  it 
the  feet  of  the  monarch,  combined  with  mythological  representations; 
the  whole  bearing  a  very  considerable  resemblance  to  the  sculptures  on 
the  Myalls  of  the  Assyrian  palaces,  though  the  position  is  different.  The 
arrangement  of  these  staire,  too,  is  peculiar,  none  of  them  being  at 
right  angles  to  the  buildings  they  approach,  but  all  being  double, 
apparently  to  permit  of  processions  passing  the  throne,  situated  in  the 
porches  at  their  summit,  without  interruption,  and  without  altering 
the  line  of  march. 

One  of  these  flights,  leading  to  the  platform  of  Xerxes'  palace,  i» 
shown  in  the  woodcut  (No.  84).  In  arrangement  it  is  like  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  great  terrace,  but  very  much  smaller,  and  is  profusely 
adorned  witli  sculpture. 

The  princij)al  apartment  in  all  the  buildings  situated  on  the  plat- 
form is  a  central  square  hall,  the  floor  of  which  is  studded  with  pillars 
placed  equidistant  tlie  one  from  the  other.  The  smallest  have  4  pillars, 
the  next  16,  then  36,  and  one  has  100  pillars  on  its  floor;  but  to  avoid 
inventing  new  names,  we  may  call  them  respectively,  distyle,  tetrastyle* 
liexastyle,  and  decastyle  halls,  from  their  having  2,  4,  6,  or  10  pillar» 
on  each  face  of  the  phalanx,  and  because  that  is  the  number  of  the 
])illars  in  their  porticoes  when  they  have  any. 

Tlie  building  at  the  head  of  the  great  stairs  is  a  distyle  hall,  having 
4  j)illars  supi)orting  its  roof.  On  each  side  of  the  first  public  entrance 
stands  a  human-headed  winged  bull,  so  nearly  identical  with  those 
found  in  Assyrian  j)alace8  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  having  the  same 
origin.  At  the  oi)po8ite  entrance  are  two  bulls,  without  wnngs,  but 
drawn  with  the  same  bold,  massive  j)roportions  which  distinguish  all 
the  8culj)tured  animals  in  the  palaces  of  Assyria  and  Persia.  The  other, 
or  palace  entrance,  is  destroyed,  the  foundation  only  remaining;  but 
this,  with  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  thai 
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ie  annexed  woodcut  (No.  85)  is  a  true  representation  of  its  ground* 
imnJ  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  tbis  is  one  of  those  buildings  so 
fluently  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  a  ^^  gate," 
ot  the  door  of  a  city  or  buildings,  but  a  gate 
E  justice,  such  as  that  where  Mordecai  sat  at 
•nsa — where  Abraham  bought  his  field — where 
tntVs  marriage  was  judged  of — and,  indeed, 
rhere  public  business  was  generally  transacted. 

There  are  three  other  distyle  halls  or  gates 
n  the  platform :  one  to  the  westward  of  this, 
^ery  much  ruined ;  one  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  85.  Proioi««.  8ca.e  100  ft. 
^up,  which  seems  to  have  had  external  i>or-  ^  *  *"' 

iooes ;  and  a  third  on  the  platform  in  front  of  the  ])alace  of  Xerxes. 

There  are  two  tetrastyle  halls,  one  of  which,  erected  by  Darius 
[Woodcut  No.  86),  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  smaller  buildings  on 
•he  terrace.     It   is  the   only  building  that  faces  the  south,  and  is 


86.    Pabuso  of  Darius.    Scale  00  ft.  to  1  In. 

approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  represented  with  the  wnole  facade  of  the 
palace  as  it  now  stands  in  the  woodcut  (No.  87).  These  steps  led  to  a 
tetrastyle  porch,  two  ranges  in  depth,  which  o))oned  into  the  central 
hall  with  its  16  columns,  around  which  were  arranged  smaller  rooms 
or  cells,  eitlier  for  the  occupation  of  the  king,  if  it  was  a  palace,  or  of 
the  priests  if  a  temple.  In  the  western  side  a  staircase  and  doorway 
were  added,  somewhat  unsymmetrically,  by  Artaxerxes. 

The^e  remains  would  hardly  suffice  to  enable  us  to  restore  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  palace ;  but  fortunately  the  same  king  who 
built  the  palace  for  his  use  on  this  mound,  re]H*ated  it  in  the  rock  as 


*  It  is  curious  that  neither  Ker  Por- 
ter, nor  Tezler,  nor  Flandin  and  Coste, 
dhMi$fa  measuring  this  building  on  the 

voi«  I.  — 13 


spot,  could  make  out  its  plan.  Yet 
nothing  can  well  be  more  certain,  once 
it  is  pointed  out. 


an  "eternal  dwelling"  for  himself  after  <Ieiith.  The  loml)  Inoi^ 
tliai  of  Darius  at  N'aksh-i-Itu stain  (Woodcut  88),  is  an  exact  r*i'M 
tioQ,  not  only  of  the  architectural  features  of  the  paL 


same  scale,  and  in  every  respeel  so  similar,  that  it  scenis  imposa 
doubt  Imt  that  the  ono  was  intemU'd  as  a  titornl  copy  of  t 
Assuming  it  to  be  so,  we  lenrn  u-hiit  kind  of  eurnice  rested  i 
doubl«  bull  capitaU.    Aud  w hut  in  still  more  interesting,  < 
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repre§entritioi]  of  n  i>raycr  platform,  which  we  have  ticMrW  t 
where  as  a  Tahr,'  Inn 


«B.    PMMe  ol  X< 


on  tiiO  east  beinc  the  one  repreeenteil  i 


menuing  of  which  weib 
hardly  know  but  for 
rtpreaenution. 

The  other  iftranlvlel 
is  similar  tfl  t)ru,Iiat))l 
and  Bon)<;what  sman«r. 

Turning  from  lli(*t 
the  hex  051  vie  1 
smallest  liiit  iiiotjl  [rn 
OVoodcul  No.  S9)  tt 
stauiliDg  on  the  i 
eilgu  of  tho  upjier  platfil 
tlio  inscrijiiiuiia  on  ri 
certainly  jirove  it  tu  ll 
been  hiiilt  by  Xmvt. 

The  iilatfomi  on  <rf 
it  Btands  is  npproacb«^ 
two  ftighu  of  slefn,  I 
the  Woodcut  No.  94,- 
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cattoDS  of  a  tetrastyle  hall,  or  gate,  having  existed  on  its 
vliile  that  to  the  west  is  much  atmpter.  The  hall  itseU 
ro  of  twelve 
id  on  each 


nZ.  Pillar  nr  \~orth»m  PorttoOk 


in    situ,   as 

;  jaralw    of 

icij>al  door* 

I  are  nhailed 

J  plan.    The 

r  walls  only 

I  from   tilt' 

illuHtrntion. 

ficreni-c  is  that,  intitca.l  of  tli..'  two  flintylf  hulls  on  citluT 

d  hexastyk-  porticcH's  <if  twi-lvc  jiilhirs  <'a<-li,  similar  to  that 

le  angles  hctH-ci-n  wlii<li  were,  in  all  pn>hahility,  filled  up 

or  buililinL's,  .u.  sii-ru'i'sti'd  in  the  plan.' 

tranp- th.1tllli••^!tl: 

>f  thi"  imiuin-  lialN.    

Mcapal  ol>>i-n-u(Ii>n.  IIa>l   expuiure. 
d  at  tiw  ntUtLT  lu  a  nbnle,  | 
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Two  orders  of  pillars  were  employed  to  support  the  root  of  ll 
I  ^lendid  building;  one,  repreeented  in  Woodcut  No,  91,  with  <lonbl 
bull  capitals,  like  those  at  the  |ioreh  of  Darius's  palncc.  They  i 
67  ft,  4  in.  in  height  from  the  floor  to  the  back  of  the  bull's  neck,  a 
64  ft,  to  the  under  side  of  the  beam  that  lay  between  the  hulls.  1 
other  order,  witli  the  Ionic  volutes  (Woodcut  No.  92),  was  also  t 
employed  in  the  uurtliem  portico,  nud  generally  in  the  interk 
throughout  this  building,  and  ia  nearly  identicjil,  as  far  as  the 
and  shaft  are  concerned,  except  in  the  height  of  the  latter. 
I  capital,  however,  differs  widely,  and  is  16  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  inaldii| 

I  order  altogether  9  ft.  7  in.  less  than    that  used  externally, 
1  difference  being  made  up  by  brackets  of  wood,  which  supported  t 
[  beams  of  the  roof,  internally  at  least,  though  externally  the  doubt 
[  bull  cajntal  probably  surmounted  these  Ionic-like  scrolla. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  tbat  these  hnlla  also  had  platforms 
talars  like  the  smaller  halls,  which  would  also  serve  to  shelter  s 
Opening  tn  the  roof ;  though  in  the  present  instance  it  seema  vi 
doubtful  if  any  such  openings  or  skylights  existed,  or  were  indee 
required. 

Thus  arranged,  the  section  of  the  buildings  would  be  as  shown  n 
le  woodcut  (No.  93) ;  and  jiresuniing  this  structure  to  have  I 
sculptured  and  painted  as  richly  as  oth<  -s  nf  its  .igu  and  < 
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It  no  doubt  was,  it  must  have  been  not  only  one  of  the  lai^est,  InA 
one  of  the  most  splendid  buildings  of  antiquity.  In  plan  it  was  » 
rectangle  of  about  300  ft,  by  350,  and  consequently  covered  lOSiOW 
square  ft. ;  it  was  thus  larger  thnn  the  hyy>oatyle  hall  at  Kamao,  oi 
any  of  the  largest  temples  of  Greece  or  Rome.  It  is  larger,  too,  ihSBj 
any  medireval  cathedral  except  that  of  Milan  ;  and  although  it  htf 
neither  the  stone  roof  of  a  cathedral,  nor  the  massivenew  of  1 
Egyptian  building,  still  its  size  and  proportions,  combined  with  t 
lightness  of  its  architecture  and  the  beauty  of  its  decorations,  maa 
have  made  it  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  buildings  ever  erected.  Boll 
iu  design  and  proportion  it  far  surpassed  those  of  AsBjTia,  ant)  t 
possessing  much  of  detail  or  ornament  that  was  abnost  identical. 
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urangement  and  proportions  were  so  superior  in  every  respect  that 
DO  similar  building  in  Nineveh  can  be  compared  with  this  —  the 
great  architectural  creation  of  the  Persian  Empire. 

There  is  no  octastyle  hall  at  Persepolis,  and  only  one  decastyle. 
In  this  instance  the  hall  itself  measured  about  225  ft.  each  way,  and 
had  100  pillars  on  its  floor ;  still  it  was  low  in  proportion,  devoid  of 
lateral  porticoes,  and  consequently  by  no  means  so  magnificent  a 
building  as  the  great  hall  of  Xerxes.  The  j)ortico  in  front  was  two 
ranges  in  depth,  and  flanked  by  gigantic  bulls ;  but  as  the  whole  height 
was  barely  25  ft.,  it  could  not  have  been  a  remarkable  or  pleasing 
object.  The  sculptures  on  the  jambs  of  the  doorways  are  the  most 
interesting  part  of  this  building;  these  represent  the  king  on  his 
throne,  and  various  mythological  subjects,  on  a  more  extensive  scale 
than  those  similarly  situated  in  the  other  buildings  of  the  platform. 
Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  other  palaces  these  subjects  were 
painted  on  the  internal  walls,  as  was  done  in  those  Assyrian  halls 
which  were  not  reveted  with  slabs.  With  an  appropriateness  that 
cannot  be  too  much  praised,  sculpture  seems  always  to  have  been  used 
in  parts  of  the  building  exposed  to  atmospheric  injury,  and,  because  of 
the  exposure,  to  have  been  employed  there  in  preference  to  painting. 

Besides  these  buildings  on  the  platform,  there  are  the  remains  of 
several  others  on  the  plain,  and  within  the  precincts  of  the  town  of 
Istakr  is  a  building  still  called  the  Hareem  of  Jemsheed,  and  which 
may  in  reality  have  been  the  residence  of  the  Acha?inenian  kings.  It 
certainly  belongs  to  their  age,  and  from  the  irregularity  of  its  form, 
and  its  general  proportions,  looks  very  much  more  like  a  residence, 
properly  so  called,  than  any  of  the  monumental  erections  on  the 
neighboring  platform  of  Persepolis. 

Looked  at  from  an  architectural  point  of  view,  the  principal  defect 
of  the  interior  arrangement,  especially  of  the  smaller  Persepolitan 
halls,  is  that  their  floor  is  unnecessarily  crowded  with  pillars.  As 
these  had  to  support  only  a  wooden  roof,  some  might  have  been  dis- 
pensed with,  or  a  more  artistic  arrangement  have  been  adopted.  This 
would  no  doubt  have  been  done  but  for  the  influence  of  the  Assyrian 
style,  in  which  frequent  pillars  were  indispensable  to  support  the 
heavy,  flat  roofs,  and  as  they  were  of  timber,  a  greater  number  were 
required  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  of  stone.  Those  of  wood 
also  looked  less  cumbersome  and  less  in  the  way  than  those  made  of 
more  durable  materials. 

It  IB  also  a  defect  that  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  retain  at  Perse- 
polifl  so  much  of  the  form  of  their  wooden  prototypes.  In  wood,  such 
cq>ita]8  as  those  depicted  (Woodcuts  No.  92  or  No.  94),  would  not  be 
offensive.  In  stone  they  are  clumsy ;  and  the  Greeks  showed  their 
Qsual  discrimination  when  they  cut  away  all  the  volutes  but  one  pair, 
and  adopted  a  stone  construction  for  the  entablature. 
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Notwithstanding  these  defects,  there  is  a  gramteur  of  conception 
about  the  PersejKilJtan  hnlU  wliich  entitles  them  to  our  ad  mi  rat  ion. 
Their  great sst  ]wint  of  interest  .to  the  arcliiteetural  student  eotubli 
probably  in  their  being  exanijiles  of  a  transition  from  a  wooden  to  ■ 
stone  style  uf  art,  and  in  tlieii'  eiiahling  iis  to  complete  and  un<ltT- 
stand  that  art  which  had  been  elaborated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  during  previous  centuries,  but  which,  owing  to  the  perish- 
able uaturc  of  the  iimteriais  employed,  has  almost  wholly  ^lassed 
away,  without  leaving  sufficient  traces  to  enable  all  its  characteriatiM 
to  be  untierelood  or  restored. 

SUSA. 

The  explorations  of  Mr.  Loftus  at  Susa,  in  1850,  have  laid  bare  the 
foundations  of  a  palneo  almost  identical  both  in  plan  and  dimendoiu 
with  the  Cheliil  Minar  at  Persei>olis,  It  i8,how- 
e\er,  much  more  completely  ruined,  the  pU« 
having  long  Iwen  use<l  as  a  quarry  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighboring  plains,  so  that  now  only 
the  bases  of  the  ~:!larc  .^imu.:  m  situ,  with  frag- 
meuls  of  the  shafts  and  capitals  strewed  every- 
where alMut,  but  no  walls  or  doorways,  or  other 
architectural  members  to  enable  U8  to  supply 
what  is  wanting  at  Persepolis. 

The  bases  seein  to  be  of  the  same  form  and 
Ktyle  as  those  at  lV>rse|»olis,  but  rather  more  richly 
e;nveii.  The  capitals  are  also  more  elaborate) 
luLt  tuori' essenlially  wooden  in  their  form,  and 
bftray  lhi;ir  origin  not  only  in  the  exuberance  of 
tlicir  carving,  but  also  in  the  disprojwrtion  of  tb« 
ca]iilal  til  the  shaft.  In  wood  so  large  a  capital 
di<i<;  iioi  look  dispro|)ortioned  to  so  slender  a 
.shaft :  in  sKrne  the  effect  is  most  disagreeaUe, 
ati'l  Has  to  a  cirtain  extent  remedied  at  Peree- 
polis  so  Winn  as  tlie  result  was  perceived.  'WhetlHT 
the  Persians  would  ever  have  been  able  to  shake 
ruMiii'n™''.''  o'r'i'u  I  "ri'iK )  "*"'  ''"fi  !■'■■'.'''  ""'  """deu  original  is  not  quite  clear, 
hul  till'  (iri'f-ks,  being  bound  by  no  such  associ*- 
lion,  cut  the  knnt  at  cini-c,  and  saved  tbeni  the  trouble. 

lns.>ri].tions  round  the  husps  nf  the  jiillars  inform  us  that  the  bull 
was  civctcd  by  I>arius  and  X<t.\<s,  Init  repaired  or  restored  by  Art* 
Xerxes  Mnenion.  who  added  the  insniptions.  In  all  probability  it  i» 
the  idi'iitiral  hall  in  which  the  scenes  described  in  the  Book  of  & 
ther  tiMik  place.  Tlie  foundations  of  other  parts  of  this  palace  miglit 
be  Oil  ihmhl  laid  bare  by  fiirllu-r  excavations;  but  the  ruin  of  tb« 
place  has  been  so  complete,  that  little  of  interest  in  an  archltwtanl 
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-  point  of  view  cnn  be  looked  for.  Below  these  Persian  ruins  are 
fmhahly  buried  the  remains  of  long-precedinjj;  dynasties,  whic It  deeper 
excavations  wonld  lay  bare,  and  w)nch  would,  in  all  probability,  afFord 
m  rich  harvest  to  the  historical  explorer. 


'PjtBBABQAVJB. 

In  their  present  state  the  remains  at  Pnssargadie  are,  perhaps, 
more  int«reBtlng  to  the  antiquary  than  to  the  architect,  the  palaces  on 
the  plain  being  so  ruined  that  their  architectural  nrrangemeDts  cannot 
be  understood  or  restored. 

On  the  side  of  n  hill  overlooking  the  plain  is  a  platform  of  masonry 
(Woo<lcut  No.  95)  which  originally  supported  either  a  temple  or  fire- 
_  iltar,  but  this  has  now  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  structure  is  only 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  masonry  and  the  large  dimensions  of 
the  stones  with  which  it  is  built.  These  are  bevelled  (Woodcut  Xo.  96), 
Dot  only  at  their  joints,  but  often  on  their  faces,  with  the  same  tlat 
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rinking  as  is  found  in  all  the  Jewish  works  at  Jerusalem,  and 
Mimctimes  i»  Greek  buildimrs  of  the  best  age.  Thus  an  ornament  of 
great  beauty  and  clegnnci  i>  formed  out  of  what  would  oi.lierwiae  be 
merely  a  plain  mass  of  masonry. 

On  the  plain  are  the  foumhitions  of  several  lai^  buildings,  prohsibly 
p&laci's,  temples,  or  basilicas,  but  all  so  completely  destroyed  that  it  is 
BOW  impossible  to  say  what  their  original  form  or  destination  may 
have  been.  One  pillar  only  is  now  standing —  a  plain  shaft,  without 
capital  or  base,  and  more  like  an  Indian  Idt  tliau  a  culuiim  destined  to 
Hpport  a  roof. 
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FiSK  Temfles. 

Near  the  town  of  Istnkr,  and  opposite  the  tombs  of  Nakib^ 
RuBtam,  Btantls  a  small  tower-like  building,  represented  in  Wooded 
No.  97.  Tho  lower  part  is  solid ;  the  ui>per  contains  a  small  sqnait 
apartment  roofed  by  two  great  flat  slibtd 
Btone.  Access  to  this  chamber  is  obtained 
by  n  doorway  situated  at  some  distun 
from  the  ground. 

Both  the  traditions  of  the  place  ui 
the  knowledge  we  have  of  their  religim 
l>racticeg,  point  to  this  as  one  of  the  fin 
temples  of  the  ancient  Persians.  Its  roof  ■ 
internally  still  black,  probably  with  tht 
smoke  of  ancient  fires,  and  though  am^ 
and  insignificant  as  an  architectural  nu>Dif 
ment,  it  is  interesting  as  the  only  form  d 
a  teniple  upart  from  regal  state  which  the  ancient  Persians  possesseiL 
Another,  almost  identical  in  form,  is  found  at  Pnssargadse.  Tlic 
celebrated  Kanbali  at  Mecca,  to  which  all  the  Moslem  world  nof 
bow  in  jiraycT,  is  ]irobnbly  a  third,  while  the  temple  represented  in 
Wootlfiit  No.  81,  from  Lord  Aberdeen's  Black  Stone,  may  be  a  reyK- 
scritatioti  of  such  a  tenijile  as  tlicBc,  with  its  curtains  and  paraphenialii 
comjiloti'.  It  is  too  evident,  however,  that  the  Persians  were  noti 
teniplt.'-l'iiilding  in'0|ile,  inid  the  examples  that  have  come  down  to  oar 
time  are  tuo  few  and  too  insignificant  on  which  to  foand  any  theurj. 

ToMItB. 

Litllc  ref|uiros  to  he  s.iid  of  the  tombs  of  the  Persians;  that  i 
Darius  is  rep  resented  in  pliin  and  elevation  in  Woodcut  No.  8S,  aniJ.Jl 
Iiefui-e  remarked,  it  is  a  literal  ro]iy  on  the  rock  of  the  facade  of  hii 
pidiice.  Internally,  three  sTiiall  cells  contained  the  rem.ains  of  lb) 
king,  with  tliuM-  of  the  persons,  prol>ably  his  favorite  wife  or  wives, 
for  wliom  he  had  destined  llial  honor.  Close  by  this,  at  Nakflw- 
Rustam,  are  four  others,  and  in  the  rock  Ijeliind  PersepoHs  are  thr« 
nii>re  toinlis  nf  tliu  Aehn'meniaii  kings,  identical  with  these  in  aU  I 
e^si-ntial  respects;  but  f^till  with  such  a  difference  in  workmanship 
and  detail  as  wnuld  inid>le  a  careful  arehilectural  student  easily  to 
deteel  a  seipunce,  and  w.  altix  to  each, .ip|>roximately  at  least,  the  name 
o(  till-  kinj:  wliiKSf  sepulclire  it  is.  I'n fortunately  that  of  Darius  only 
is  iiiscrilnd  ;  Imt  his  position  in  the  dynasty  is  so  well  known  that, 
Etartini;  from  that  ]>oint.  It  would  he  easy  to  assign  each  of  these  tomb* 
to  the  king  who  excavated  ii  for  his  own  resting-place. 

Although  theec  tuuibs  of  the  Achoimeuians  are  not  remarkable  for 
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ir  magnificence,  they  are  interesting  in  an  architectural  point  of 
w,  inasmuch  as  —  as  pointed  out  above  —  they  enable  us  to  restore 
ir  structural  buildings  in  a  manner  we  would  hardly  be  able  to  do 
.hoat  their  assistance.  They  are  also  interesting  ethnographically, 
indicating  that  these  kings  of  Persia  were  far  from  being  the  pure 
yans  the  language  of  their  inscriptions  would  lead  us  to  suspect  they 
^ht  be.  There  are  not,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  any  series  of  rock-cut 
»alchres  belonging  to  any  dynasty  of  pure  Aryan  blood.  Nor  would 
Y  king  of  Semitic  race  attempt  anything  of  the  sort.  Their  evidence, 
?ref ore,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  it  is  tolerably  distinct,  seems  to  prove 
it  the  AchaBmenian  kings  were  of  Turanian  race.  They  only,  and 
t  any  of  their  subjects  in  Persia,  seem  to  have  adopted  this  style 
grandeur,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  common  in  Asia 
inor,  and  other  countries  subject  to  their  sway,  but  who  were  of  a 
Serent  race  altogether. 
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CHAPTER  y. 
INVENTION  OF  THE  ARCH. 

BEFORE  leaving  this  early  section  of  architecture,  it  may  be  as  wd 
briefly  to  refer  to  the  invention  of  the  true  arch,  regarding  whidi 
considerable  misconception  still  exists. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Egyptians  were  ignorant  of  the 
true  principles  of  the  arch,  and  only  employed  two  stones  meeting  one 
anotlier  at  a  certain  angle  in  tlie  centre  when  they  wished  to  cover 
a  larger  space  than  could  conveniently  be  done  by  a  single  bloct 
This,  however,  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  as  many  of  the  tombs  and 
chambers  around  the  pyramids  and  the  temples  at  Tliebes  are  roofed 
by  stone  and  brick  arches  of  a  semicircular  form,  and  perfect  in  every 
res])ect  as  far  as  the  principles  of  the  arch  are  concerned. 

Several  of  these  have  been  drawn  by  Lepsius,  and  are  engraved  in 
his  work ;  but,  as  no  text  accompanies  them,  and  the  drawings  are  not 
^n  a  suflicicnt  scale  to  make  out  the  hieroglyi)hics,  where  any  exist, 
their  date  cannot  now  1)0  ascertained.  Consequently  these  exani]>le« 
cannot  yet  be  used  as  the  foun«lation  of  any  argument  on  the  subject, 
tliough  the  curved  form  of  the  roofs  in  the  Third  Pyramid  would  alone 
be  sufficient  to  render  it  more  than  probable  that  during  the  period  of 
the  4th  dynasty  the  Egy])tians  were  familiar  with  this  expedieii*. 

At  Beni  Hassan,  durinor  the  time  of  the  Tith  dynasty,  curvilinear 
forms  reap])ear  in  the  roofs  (Woodcut  No  15),  used  in  such  a  manneras 
to  render  it  almost  certain  that  they  are  copied  from  roofs  of  arcuate 
construction.  Behind  the  Rhamession  at  Thebes  there  are  a  series  of 
arches  in  brick,  which  seem  undoubtedly  to  belong  to  the  same  age  as 
the  buildinu:  itself:  and  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  mentions  a  tomb  at  Thebes, 
the  roof  of  which  is  vaulted  with  bricks,  and  still  bears  the  name  of 
Anienoph  I.,  of  the  18th  dynasty.* 

The  temple  at  Abydos,  erected  by  Rhameses  II.,  shows  the  same 
peculiarity  as  the  tombs  at  Beni  Hassan,  of  a  flat  segmental  arch 
thrown  across  between  the  stone  architraves.  In  this  instance  it  is 
also  a  copy  in  stone,  but  such  as  must  have  been  originally  copied  from 
one  of  brick  construction.  There  is  also  every  reason  to  believe  thai 
the  apartments  of  the  little  ]»avilion  at  Medinet  Habou  (Woodcati 
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Ethiopia  Mr.  Hoakins  found  stone  nrehes  v 
dies  lo  lliu  pyramids,  perfect  in  constriic- 
wliai  is  still  more  singulur,  sbowiiig  both 
n-i  [Htinifi)  forms  (<uite,p.  141),  Thusu, 
remarked,  are  probably  of  the  lime  of 
,  or  at  all  evenU  not  earlier  than  the  age 
mou,  nor  later  than  that  of  Cambyses. 
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the  arcb  was  n  usual  snd  well-understood  building  exp^ient,  and 
consequently  wliJcli  we  may  fairly  nssuine  to  have  been  long  in  lu 
On  tlie  other  hiind,  we  have  in  the  tcniiile  at  Der  el  Buliri 
Thebes,  built  by  Thothmei.  Ill 
curiona  example  of  the  retentiun 
the  old  form,  when  sit  first  sigH 
would  ap{H;ar  as  though  liip  U 
arth  would  have  been  a  more  ( 
rect  ex])edieiit.  In  tliis  cxaio] 
the  lower  arch  is  composed 
stones  hrncketing  forward  Itoris 
tally,  though  the  iorn\  of  llie  a 
is  semicircular;  and  above  tliisi 
dischat^ing  arch  of  two  stones  ui 
as  in  the  Pyramids,  The  np| 
arch  is  so  arranged  a»  to  reliei-v: 
crown  of  the  lower —  which  a 
weakest  part  —  of  all  weight,! 
at  the  same  time  to  throw  the  whole  pressure  on  the  outer  vnHa  of ' 
arch  stones,  exactly  where  it  is  wanted.  The  whole  thus  lK-«m 
constructivety  perfect,  though  it  is  a  more  expeuuive  way  of  attainl 
the  end  desired  than  by  an  arch. 

The  truth  seems  to  he,  the  Egyptians  had  not  at  this  age  invent 
voussoii's  deeper  in  the  direction  of  the  radii  of  the  arch  than  in  tl 
of  its  perimeter;  and  the  arch  with  them  was  consequently  i 
genernlly  an  appropriate  mode  of  roofing.  It  was  the  liomans  w 
their  tiles  who  first  really  unJerstood  the  true  employment  of  i 
aroh. 

So  far  as  we  can  now  understand  from  the  discoveries  that  hi 
been  made,  it  seems  that  the  Assyrians  used  the  pointed  arch 
tunnels,  aqueducts,  and  generally  for  underground  work  where  tb( 
feared  great  superincumbent  pressure  on  the  apex,  and  the  roaniJ 
arch  above^round,  where  that  was  not  to  be  dreaded  ;  and  in  lhi» 
they  probably  showed  more  science  and  discrimination  than  we  do  in 
such  works, 

In  Europe  the  oldest  arch  ia  probahly  that  of  Cloaca  Maxima  it 
Rome,  constructed  under  the  early  kings. 
is  of  stone,  in  3  rims,  and  shows  as  perfi 
knowledge  of  the  principle  as  any  subseqnl 
example.     Its  lasting  uninjured  to  the  pi 
t  day  proves  how  well  the  art  was  tl 
uuderstood,  and,  hy  inference,  how  lonj 
must  have  heen   practised   before   reachq 
that  degree  of  perfection. 
From  all  this  it  becomes  almost  certain  that  the  arch  was  useil 
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J  as  the  times  of  the  pyramid-bailders  of  the  4th  dynasty,  and  was 
ed  in  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan  in  the  12th ;  though  it  may  be 
the  earliest  existing  example  cannot  be  dated  further  back  than 
Brst  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty ;  from  that  time,  however,  there 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  currently  used,  not  only  in  £gypt,  but 
in  Ethiopia  and  Assyria. 

t  would,  indeed,  be  more  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact  of  such 
ect  builders  as  the  Egjrptians  being  ignorant  of  the  arch  if  such 
e  the  case ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
r  should  use  it  so  sparingly  as  they  did  in  their  monumental 
tions. 

Sven  in  the  simplest  arch,  that  formed  of  only  two  stones,  such  as 
■equently  found  in  the  pyramids,  and  over  the  highest  chamber 
oodcut  No.  7),  it  will  be  evident  that  any  weight  placed  on  the 
t  has  a  tendency  to  lower  the  summit,  and  press  the  lower  ends  of 
stones  outwards.  Where  there  was  the  whole  mass  of  the  pyramid 
but  against,  this  was  of  no  consequence,  but  in  a  slighter  building 
'ould  have  thrust  the  walls  apart,  and  brought   on   inevitable 

• 

Tie  introduction  of  a  third  stone,  as  in  the  arch  (Woodcut  No.  98), 

lly  remedied  this  at  all,  the  central  stone  acting  like  a  wedge  to 

St  the  two  others  apart ; 

even  the  introduction  of 

ore  stones,  making  5  as 

''oodcut  No.  102,  only  dis- 

ited  the  pressure  without 

Jdying   the    defect;  and  102.  Archeeln  the  Pyramids  at  Meroe.  (From  Hckina.) 

out  the  most  perfect  masonry  every  additional  joint  was  only  an 
tional  source  of  weakness. 

*his  has  been  felt  by  the  architects  of  all  ages  and  in  all  countries: 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  cover  large  spaces  with  small 
es  or  bricks  is  so  great,  that  many  have  been  willing  to  run  the 
;  and  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  Gothic  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages 
applied  to  overcoming  the  difficulty.  But  even  the  best  of  their 
lings  are  unstable  from  this  cause,  and  require  constant  care  and 
ition  to  keep  them  from  falling. 

Tie  Indian  architects  have  fallen  into  the  other  extreme,  refusing 
je  the  arch  under  any  circumstances,  and  preferring  the  smallest 
?nsion8  and  the  most  crowded  interiors,  to  ado])ting  what  they 
ider  so  destructive  an  expedient.  As  mentioned  in  the  IntroduO' 
(page  22),  their  theory  is  that  "  an  arch  never  sleeps,"  and  is  con- 
tly  tending  to  tear  a  building  to  pieces ;  and,  where  aided  by 
iquakes  and  the  roots  of  trees,  there  is  only  too  nmch  truth  in 
'  belief. 
"he  Egyptians  seem  to  have  followed  a  middle  course,  using  arches 
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either  in  tombs,  where  the  rock  formed  an  immovable  abntmei 
in  pyramids  and  buildings,  where  the  mass  immensely  overpo 
the  thrust ;  or  underground,  where  the  superincumbent  earth  pre^ 
movement. 

They  seem  also  to  have  used  flat  segmental  arches  of  brie! 
between  the  rows  of  massive  architraves  which  they  placed  od 
pillars;  and  as  all  these  abutted  one  another,  like  the  arche 
bridge,  except  the  external  ones,  which  were  sufiiciently  support 
the  massive  walls,  the  mode  of  construction  was  a  sound  one.  '. 
exactly  that  which  we  have  re-introduced  during  the  last  30  ye 
consequence  of  the  application  of  cast-iron  beams,  between  whii 
segmental  arches  of  brick  are  thrown,  when  we  desire  to  inti 
a  more  solid  and  fii*e-proof  construction  than  is  possible  with 
only. 

In  their  use  of  the  arch,  as  in  ever}'thing  else,  the  building  8 
of  the  Egyptians  seems  to  have  been  governed  by  the  soundest 
ciples  and  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  what  was  judicioi 
expedient,  and  what  should  be  avoided.  Many  of  their  smaller  e 
have  no  doubt  perished  from  the  scarcity  of  wood  forcing  the  bi 
to  employ  brick  arches,  but  they  wisely  avoided  the  use  of  the« 
their  larger  monuments  —  in  all,  in  fact,  which  they  wished  i 
endure  to  the  latest  Dosteritv 
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CHBOKOIXX^ICAL  BCEMORANDA  CONNECTED  WITH  ABCHITECTURE. 

DATES.  I>ATR«. 

B.  c.  1312       Zembbabel B.  c.  020 

1013        Herod '*0 

073    I    Titos A.  D.  70 


CHE  Jews,  like  the  other  Semitic  races,  were  not  a  building  people, 
and  never  aspired  to  monumental  magnificence  as  a  mode  of  ]»er- 
atuating  the  memory  of  their  greatness.  The  palace  of  Solomon 
BB  wholly  of  cedar  wood,  and  must  have  perished  of  natural  decay 
i  a  few  centuries,  if  it  escaped  fire  and  other  accidents  incident  to 
ich  temporary  structures.  Their  first  temple  was  a  tent,  their  second 
epended  almost  entirely  on  its  metallic  ornaments  for  its  s]>leii<lor, 
:id  it  was  not  till  the  Greeks  and  Romans  taught  them  how  to  apply 
one  and  stone  carving  for  this  purj)ose,  that  we  have  anything  that 
kn  be  called  architecture,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  tenn. 

This  deficiency  of  monuments  is  however  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
le  Jewish  people.  As  before  observed,  we  should  know  hanlly  any- 
ling  of  the  architecture  of  Assyria  but  for  the  existence  of  the 
ainscot  slabs  of  their  palaces,  though  they  were  nearly  a  purely 
emitic  people,  but  their  art  rested  on  a  Turanian  basis.  Nciilicr 
'yre  nor  Sidon  have  left  us  a  single  monument;  nor  I'tica  nor  Car- 
lage  one  vestige  that  dates  anterior  to  the  Uoman  period.  What  is 
>und  at  Jerusalem,  at  HaallK*c,  at  Palmyra,  or  Petra,  even  in  the 
auntries  beyond  the  Jonlan,  is  all  Roman.  What  litlle  traeen  of 
licenician  art  are  picked  up  in  the  countries  l>orderin^  on  the  >f«  di- 
nranean  are  copies,  with  EL'vptian  or  Grecian  details,  h.i.llv  and 
timtelligently  copied,  and  Khowinir  a  want  of  af»pn  eij:tion  of  tlie 
rst  principles  of  art  that  is  remarkable  in  thai  a'je.  Ii  i^  thm'fore 
0  immense  gain  if  by  our  knouledjre  of  AhKvrian  art  we  are  «  n.tbhd, 
iren  in  a  moderate  dejrre<%  to  realiz**  the  form  of  buiMin^jr^  u|ji<h 
•re  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  are  only  known  to  Ub  from  verbal 
ncriptions. 

The  most  celebreU'd  M-eular  bijii«linjj:  <;f  the  J<'W»  nwh  th<'  palare 
hkh  Solomon  was  occupied  in  building  during  iJje  tbirtei-n  vt-ars 
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tasidered  of  sufficient  interest  to  deserve  a  place  in  the  History  of 
titecture. 

lie  principal  apartment  here,  as  in  all  Eastern  palaces,  was  the 
It  audience  hall,  in  this  instance  150  feet  in  length  by  75  in  width; 
roof  composed  of  cedar,  and,  like  the  Ninevite  palaces,  supported 
ows  of  cedar  pillars  on  the  floor.  According  to.  Josej^hus,  who, 
ever,  never  saw  it,  and  had  evidently  the  Roman  Stoa  Basilica  of 
Temple  in  his  eye,  the  section  would  probably  have  been  as  shown 
jigram  A.  But  the  contemporary  Bible  narrative,  which  is  tlie 
authority,  would  almost  certainly  point  to  something  more  like 
liagram  B  in  the  annexed  woodcut. 


104.    Diagram  Sections  of  the  House  of  the  Ceilara  of  Lebanon. 


lexl  in  importance  to  this  was  the  Porch,  which  was  the  audience 
eception  hall,  attached  to  the  private  apartments.  These  two 
g  the  Dewanni  Aum  and  Dewanni  Khas  of  Eastern  palaces  at 
.lay.  The  Hall  of  Judgment  we  may  venture  to  restore  with  con- 
10^,  from  what  we  find  at  Persepolis  and  Khorsabad  ;  and  the  courts 
am»jLged  in  the  diagram  as  they  were  found  in  Xinevite  palaces. 
y  are  proportioned,  as  far  as  we  can  now  judge,  to  those  ])arts  of 
?h  the  dimensions  are  given  by  the  authorities,  and  to  the  best 
nate  we  can  now  make  of  what  would  be  most  suitable  to  Solomon's 
e,  and  to  ftach  a  capital  as  Jerusalem  was  at  that  time. 
Trom  Joseph^'^s  we  learn  that  Solomon  built  the  walls  of  tliis  palace 
th  stones  10  oubits  in  length,  and  wainscoted  them  with  stones 
.  were  sawed  and  were  of  great  value,  such  as  are  dug  out  of  the 
h  for  the  omanibats  of  temples  and  the  adornment  of  palaces."* 
«e  were  ornamented  with  sculpture  in  three  rows,  but  the  fourth 
ipper  row  was  the  mv)st  remarkable,  being  covered  with  foliage  in 
*fi  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship ;  above  this  the  walls  wore 
tered  and  ornamented  with  paintings  in  color:  all  of  which  is 
exact  counterpart  of  what  we  find  at  Nineveh. 
^m  the  knowledge  we  now  jjossess  of  Assyrian  palaces  it  might 
led  be  possible  to  restore  this  building  with  fairly  approximate 
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oorrectnees,  but  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  attempt  tbia  except 
in  a  work  especially  devoted  to  Jewish  art.  For  the  present  it  mut 
ButlJce  to  know  timt  the  affinitieB  of  the  architecture  of  Solomon's  igt 
were  certainly  Assyrian ;  and  from  our  knowledge  of  the  one  we  mij 
pretty  accurately  realize  the  form  of  the  other. 

Temple  of  Jebusalbh. 

Although  not  one  stone  remains  upon  another  of  the  celebrated 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  still  the  descriptions  in  the  Bible  and  Josephni 
arc  so  precise,  that  now  that  we  nre  able 
to  interpret  them  by  the  light  of  other 
buildings,  its  history  can  be  written  with 
very  tolerable  certainty. 

The  earliest  temple  of  the  Jews  was  the 
Tabernacle,  the  plan  of  which  they  always 
considered  as  divinely  revealed  to  them 
through  Moses  In  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and 
from  which  they  consequently  never  depart- 
e<I  in  any  subsequent  erections.  Its  dimeiy 
sions  were  for  the  cella,  or  Holy  of  Holies, 
cubits,  or  15  ft.  cube;  for  the  outer  teniplo^ 
two  such  cubes  or  15  ft.  by  80.  These  ^ 
covered  by  the  sloping  roofs  of  the  t 
which  extended  5  cubits  in  every  directioB 
beyond  the  temple  itself,  making  the  wholf 
40  cubits  or  60  ft,  in  length  by  20  cubits  or 
30  ft.  in  width.  These  stood  within  an  en- 
closure 100  cubits  long  by  50  cubits  wide.' 
M'hen  Solomon  (n.  c.  1015)  built  the 
""^  '^l«^w*Kr»^?»i^^fsl™  M.f  mie  Teini)le,  lie  did  not  alter  the  disposition  in 
Wilts"' ''"™'™'  "^  "'"  """^  any  manner,  but  adopted  it  litcrnlly,  only 
doubling  pvory  dimension.  Thus  the  Holy 
of  Holies  became  a  cube  of  20  cid)its  ;  the  Holy  place,  20  by  40 ;  tlie 
porch  and  the  chambers  which  surrounded  it  10  cubits  each,  making 
a  total  of  80  oiiliits  or  120  ft.  by  40  cubits  or  60  ft,,  with  a  height  of 
30  as  coin])jircd  with  15,  whii-Ii  was  the  height  of  the  ridge  of  the 
T.iborna(h',  nml  it  was  siirroumlod  by  n  i-ourt  the  dimensions  of  which 
were  200  ciiljits  in  length  by  100  h\  width. 

Even  with  these  incrensed  dimcnsifms  the  Temple  was  a  very  insig- 
nificant building  in  size:    the  truth  being  that,  like  the  temples  of 


"  Tlip  ilctail*  of  Uil«<  rp'torntkiu  nrp  1  work   entitled    ' 
'en  in  tlie  ■'  Dlrtiotiary  i)t  (Ik-  Iliblp."  [  and  the  Temple  a 
b  roce  "  Teniiile,"  and  rei)eated  iu  my  |  ray,  186&. 
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Semitic  nations,  it  was  more  in  the  character  of  a  shrine  or  of  a  tressory 
intended  to  contain  certain  precious  works  in  metal. 

-  The  priDcipal  ornaments  of  its  fa9a<.lc  were  two  brazen  pillars, 
Jaa^n  and  Boaz,  which  seem  lo  have  been  wonders  of  metal  work, 
and  regariUng  which  more  has  lieen  written,  nnd  it  may  be  added, 
more  nonsense,  tiian  regarding  almost  any  other  known  arcliitectural 
objects.  The  truth  of  the  matter  ajipears  to  be  that  the  translators  of 
onr  Bibles  in  no  instance  were  arcliitects,  and  none  of  the  architects 
who  have  attem|>ted  the  restoration  were  learned  as  Hebrew  scholars; 
■ad  consequently  the  truth  has  fallen  to  the  ground  between  the  two. 
A  brazen  pillar,  however,  18  cubits  high  and  12  cubits  in  circumfer- 
ence— 6  ft.  in  diametur — is  an  absurdity  that  no  brass-found  or  ever 
could  hsne  jwrpctratcil.     In  the  Ik'hrew,  the  liith  verse  reads:  "lie 


mm 
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cast  two  pillars  of  brnss,  18  cubits  was  the  height  of  the  one  pillar,  and 
a  line  of  12  cubits  encompassed  the  other  pillar."  i  The  truth  of  the 
matter  seems  to  be  that  what  Solomon  ereeted  was  a  wreen  (eh :ii  liter) 
consiiiting  of  two  part.s,  one  4  culiitK,  the  other  5  cid>its  in  heijrht,  and 
supported  by  two  pillars  of  metal,  certainly  not  more  than  1  cubit  in 
diameter,  and  standing  12  cubits  apart:  nor  docs  it  seem  ditlicult  to 
perceive  what  purpose  this  screen  was  designc.l  to  effect.  As  will  be 
observed,  in  the  restoration  of  the  Tabernacle  (Woodcut  Xo,  lOfi),  the 
whole  of  the,  light  to  the  interior  is  admitted  from  the  front.  In  the 
Temple  the  only  light  that  could  penetrate  to  the  Holy  of  Holies  was 
from  the  front  also;  and  though  the  Holy  place  was  partially  lighted 
from  the  sides,  its  principal  source  of  light  must  have  been  through  the 


>  "Speaker's  ConunentUT  on  the  Blbl«,"  yoL  iL  p.  520;  n 
<H-  ™.  I  Kings. 
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eastern  facade.  In  consequence  of  this  there  must  have  been  a  lugt 
opening  or  window  in  tliis  front,  and  as  a  window  was  a  thing  that 
tliey  liad  not  yet  learned  to  make  an  ornamental  feature  in  airhi- 
tectural  design,  they  took  this  mode  of  screening  and  partially,  it 
least,  hiding  it. 

It  becomes  almost  absolutely  certain  that  this  is  the  true  solutiuB 
of  the  riddle,  when  we  find  that  when  Herod  rebuilt  the  Temple  intba 
first  century  n.  f.,  he  erected  a  similar  screen  for  the  same  purpose  ii 
front  of  his  Temple.  Its  <limensions,  however,  were  one-third  lai^. 
It  was  40  cubits  higli,  and  '20  cubits  across,  and  it  8up]X)rted  fin 
beams  instead  of  two; »  not  to  display  the  chequer-work  and  pomfr 

granates  of  Solomon's  screen,  but  to  carry 
the  Golden  Vine,  which  was  the  prinei|4] 
ornament  of  the  fa9ade  of  the  Temple  in  iti 
latest  form.* 

Although  it  is  easy  to  understand  hov 
it  was  ipiite  possible  in  metal  work  to  in- 
troduce all  the  ornaments  enumerate<l  in 
the  Bible,  and  with  gilding  and  color  w 
make  these  objects  of  wonder,  we  have  no 
examples  with  which  we  can  compare  llii-m, 
and  any  restoration  must  consecjuenlly  i« 
somewhat  fanciful.  Still  we  must  recollect 
that  this  was  the  "bronze  age''  of  archi- 
tcM'ture.  IIt)mer  tells  us  of  the  bra/^en  hou?e 
of  Priam,  an<l  the  brazen  palace  of  Alcinous: 
tlu*  Trt'nsurifs  at  Mvccme  were  eovereil  in- 
tcriinlly  with  bronze  plates;  and  in  Etrus- 
can tonihs  of  this  age  metal  was  far  iimrt 
t'ssfutinllv  tlu?  material  of  decoration  than 
carvinir  i"  stone,  or  anv  of  the  modes  after* 
w:inls  s(»  fnMjmntly  adoj^ted.  Tho  altar  of  the  Temple  was  ft 
}>rass.     Tliu  limit  in  scm,  sui)!^)^^^!  l>y  twelve  brazen  oxen  ;  the  l^aM-!^ 


li"7.    :'..iii  "f  Solmiioii's  Tfinplo, 
hii-iW  III;^   tin-    »l!>|">-it  i<'li    iif 

llii'  t'lunijJuTt  ill  l\\«»  >l>in«"-. 


*  K«>ra  n'*i«>r.iiioii  «tf  this  scni'ii  stM- 
*TnM*  jiinl  Si'i'iM-iii  \V»)r>liii)/  Appfntlix 
i.,  1».  L'To. 

-  Sinr»'  till'  ai1irk'(ni  th<' 'IViiii»l«'  in 
Siniili's  IHrrionary  nf  tin*  'l>il)h**  wun 
\M'itnMi,  f  11)111  wliirh  iiio-*t  of  tin*  \vo(m1- 
vnX'i  in  this  cliaptn-  an-  tak«'n,  I  liavr  ha«i 
iM'ra^ioii  to  l:<»  (>v«t  \\w  snhjrrt  nion* 
than  on«"»*.  an<l  from  nT^nt  <'X]il orations 
and  r»M'i»iitly  (lis<'ov»'n"(l  analoirios  havj'. 
1  hoh«"Vf.  Immmi  ahlo  to  s»*ttle,  within 
v«'iT  narrow  Mniits  of  «louht,  all  the  f»nt- 
staiKlhn:  jpiC'tions  with  n»fi^nMiop  to  this 
CfK'hrai«Ml  bniUlin};.  1  have  in  inhim'- 
quonce   written    a    monograph   of   the 


Ti'niple,  which  I  may  probably  one  <i»y 
pnhlish.  hnt,  pending  this,  it  scorns moit 
4\]N'(licnt  to  loave  the  illustratious  » 
t  Ih-y  an».    To  produce  new  ones  withort 
I  writini;  a  dissertation  to  explain  why  thf 
'  (•]i:inir«*s  were  made,  would  only  leiuiio 
I  roiifiision.  and  it  would  be  absurd  tote- 
j  st'it  siu'h  an  essay  in  a  history  likethi^ 
I  iM'sides  this  the  alterations  are  not  90  0^ 
vions  that  they  could  be  made  appaiot 
on  tlH>  small  scale  of  these  cuts,  uidiit 
hardly  snrh  as  to  interest  the  gencnl 
reader,  though    verv  important  to  thi 
s]iecial  student  of  Jewisa  mrchltecionl 
art. 
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lavers,  and  all  the  other  objects  in  metal  work,  were  in  reality 
.t  made  the  Temple  so  celebrated ;  and  verj'  Httle  was  due  to  the 
e  masonry  by  which  we  should  judge  of  a  Christian  church  or 
modern  building. 

So  pillars  are  mentioned  as  supporting  the  roof,  but  every  analt^' 
ived  from  Assyrian  architecture,  as  woU  as  the  constructive  neces- 
M  of  the  case,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  they  must  have  existed, 
f  in  the  sanctuary  and  fight  in  the  pionaos. 
rhe  temple  which  Ezekiel  saw  in  a  vision  on  the  banks  of  the 
ibar  was  identical  in  dimensions  with  that  of  >:jolomon,  in  so  far  as 
fl  and  pronaoH  were  concerned.     But  a  passage  round  the  naos  was 


,loin,  M  rebuilt  by  Ileiol.    Scale  S 


[>duced,  giving  access  to  the  chambers,  which  added  10  cubits  to 
limensions  every  way,  making  it  lUU  cubits  by  GO.  The  prineipiil 
t,  which  contained  the  Altar  and  the  Temple  proi)er]y  so  r.illid, 
the  same  dimensions  as  in  Solomon's  Temple ;  hut  hu  aiMcd,  in 
pnation  at  least,  four  courts,  each  HHi  cubits  or  loO  ft.  wiiuare. 
t  on  the  east  certainly  existed,  and  seems  to  have  been  tlic  m.'w 
t  of  Solomon's  Temple,i  and  is  what  in  that  of  llorod  bivame  tiie 
tof  tbeOentUei.  The  north  and  south  courts  were  never  apparent  !_v 
•d  OBt.     lliey  did  not  exist  in  Solorium's  Teniplf,  and  there  is 

'  2  CtiroDlcle»  xs.  5. 
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BviitenL-c!  to  show  that  they  were  not  fuund  Id  Zerubbabcl's.'    That  on 
iirih-wf"t  angle  was  the  citadel  of  the  Temple,  where  the  treasures 
kejii,  iind  which  was  iifterwaiils  replaced  by  the  Tower  Antonia. 
"Wlivti    t)ie   Jews   returned    from    the  Captivity  they  rebuilt  the 
Bftle   exactly  as   it   had  been  described  by  Ezekiel,  in  so  far  as 
imaioiis  sre    concerned,  except  that,  as  just  mentioned,  they  do 
«^n^^l  to  have  been  able  to  accom))lish  the  northern  and  southern 
n». 

Tlie  iDiHerials,  tiowever,  were  jirobably  interior  to  the  original 
bmj'lc  -.  :uid  we  hear  nothing  of  brazen  pillars  in  the  porch,  nor  of 
t  bpUiidM  vessels  and  furniture  w'licb  made  the  glory  of  Solomon's 
Mple,  BO  that  the  Jews  were  probably  justified  in  mourning  over  its 
IM|iftrative  insignificance* 

ii  the  last  Temple  we  have  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  mode  in 
llich  tlie  architectural  enterprises  of  that  country  were  carried  out.  The 
e  restored  the  Temjtle  itself,  not  venturing  to  alter  a  single  one 
ita  sacred  dimensions,  only  adding  wings  to  the  facade  so  as  to  make 
100  cubit!!  wide,  anil  it  is  said  100  cubits  high,  while  the  length 
ined  1^>0  cubits  as  before.^  At  tliis  i>erio(I,  however,  Judca  was 
r  the  siray  of  the  Romans  and  under  the  infiuence  of  their  ideas, 
id  ilie  outtr  courts  were  addeil  with  a  magnificence  of  which  former 
■nil'lt^rs  liu'l  no  concc]}tion,  but  l)ore  strongly  the  impress  of  the 
■ivfattectiir^)]  magnificence  of  the  Romans. 

An  iiren  measuring  600  feet  each  way  was  enclosed  hy  terraced 
walls  of  the  utmost  litliic  grandeur.  On  these  were  erected  porticoes 
WHorpassed  by  any  we  know  of.  One,  the  Stoa  Biisilica,  had  a 
tmetioa  equal  to  that  of  our  largest  cathedrals,  and  surpassed  them  all 
in  Imgth,  and  within  this  colonnaded  enclosure  were  ten  great  gate> 
WftjBi  two  of  which  were  of  surpassing  magnificence :  the  whole 
Blldng  up  a  rich  and  varied  i>ilc  worthy  of  the  Roman  love  of 
■(vhitectural  display,  but  in  singular  contrast  with  the  modest 
jllptiations  of  a  purely  Semitic  jieople. 

It  k  always  extremely  difficult  to  restore  any  building  from  mere 
MrlMl  description,  and  still  more  so  when  erected  hy  a  jwople  of  whose 
^alutectnre  we  know  so  little  as  we  do  of  tliat  of  the  .Tows.  Still,  the 
JHndoat  on  the  ojtposite  page  is  probablv  not  very  far  from 
gyWCTtii^  »•»«  Temple  as  it  was  after  the  la^t  restoration  hy  Herod, 
•terring  of  conrse  the  screen  bearing  the  Vine  mentioned  above,  which 
VMBitted.  Without  attemntintr  to  justify  every  detail,  it  seems  such 
Hilxtare  of  Roman  with  Pha'nician  forms  as  might  be  expected  and 
warranted  by  Josephus'  desi-riptton.  There  is  no  fentnro  for 
wMeb  authority  could  not  he  quoted,  hut  the  difficnlty  is  to  know 


'  BenteiM  of   AMent,  in  Mallet's  j     '  .Tospninn.  AnI.  xi.  i.  5  2. 
"II.  3M.  I     "  Josephus,  B.  J.  v.B,\  4. 
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whether  or  not  the  example  aJduced  is  the  right  one,  or  the  oi 
bear§  most  direotly  on  the  subject.     After  nil,  perhaps,  its  prinupd 
defect  ia  that  it  dots  not  (how  can  a  modem  restoration?)  do  joi 
to  the  grandeur  and  beaiily  of  the  whole. 

Of  all  this  splendor  only  one  little  fragment  is  now  left.     Beni 
the  platform  of  the  Temple  profier,  one  gateway  still  reroaina,  whi 
may  certainly  be  taken  as  an  example  of  what  Jewish  art  beci 
mder  Roman  influence.    It  is  the  Gate  Huhlah,  and  ooiisists  of  a  Iimif 
passage  measuring  41  ft.  in  width.     At  the  distance  of  38  ft.  frim 
the  face  of  the  outer  wall  a  splendid  monolith  sti])ports  four  urrhni. 
dividing  the  vestibule  into  four  equal  compartments,  each  surmoontnl 
by  a  flat  dome.     All  were  ongmallv  covered  with  ornament,  hut 
alone  now  retains  it  in  anything  like  completenuis       It  would 
dilBciilt  to  find  a  more  curious  illustration  of  wh<tt  is  sure  l^  hajif 
when  people  are  emi.lojmf;  a  style  which  is  new  to  ihtni  ind  whi 
they  do  not  understand     The  ornamentation  is  of  a  class  tluit  it 


T^ 


K"^t  of  one  of  tlio  Comimrtmants  of  the  Oite  HoMatk    (From  Do  VfgtU 

not  belonu  to  domed  or  ciirveil  snrfncea  at  all.    What  is  Roman  ^ 
wholly  misplaced,  but  the  vines  and  the  foHas^.  which  are  Je\  " 
throiiErh  the  whole  and  bind  tocelher  a  design  which  withont  th^ 
would  he  ridiculous.    As  the  only  specimen  of  a  claw  it  is  curions. 
is  not.,  however,  .Tewish.  and  is  so  nearly  Roman,  that  we  cannot  * 
feol  that  it  is  introduced  here  before  its  time  in  a  history  of  the  fi 
eeSBive  developments  of  architectural  art. 

As  it  has  been  necessary  to  anticipate  the  chronoloirioal  seqad^ 

I    of  events  in  order  not  to  separate  the  temples  of  the  Jews  from  fl 
another,  it  mnv  be    as  well  before  pniceeding  further  lo  nlhide  ViM 

jKVOral  temples  airoilarly  situated  which  apparently  were  originsUjf 
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Semitio  shrines  but  rebuilt  in  Roman  times.  That  at  Palmyra,  for 
instance,  is  a  building  very  closely  resembling  that  at  Jerusalem,  in 
so  far  at  least  as  the  outer  enclosure  is  concerned.^  It  consists  of  a 
cloistered  enclosure  of  somewhat  larger  dimensions,  measuring  exter- 
nally 730  ft.  by  715,  with  a  small  temple  of  an  anomalous  form  in  the 
centre.  It  wants,  however,  all  the  inner  enclosures  and  curious  sub- 
structures of  the  Jewish  fane;  but  this  may  have  arisen  from  its 
having  been  rebuilt  in  late  Roman  times,  and  consequently  shoi*n  of 
these  peculiarities.  It  is  so  similar,  however,  that  it  must  be  regarded 
as  a  cognate  temple  to  that  at  Jerusalem,  though  re-erected  by  a 
people  of  another  race. 

A  third  temple,  apparently  very  similar  to  these,  is  that  of  Kan- 
govar  in  Persia.*  Only  a  portion  now  remains  of  the  great  court  in 
which  it  stood,  and  which  was  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions  as  those 
of  Jerusalem  and  Palmyra,  being  660  ft.  by  568.  In  the  centre  are 
the  vestiges  of  a  small  temple.  At  Aizaini  in  Asia  Minor  ^  is  a  fourth, 
with  a  similar  court;  but  here  the  temple  is  more  important,  and 
assumes  more  distinctly  the  forms  of  a  regular  Roman  peristylar 
temple  of  the  usual  form,  though  still  small  and  insignificant  for  so 
considerable  an  enclosure. 

The  mosque  of  Damascus  was  once  one  of  these  great  square 
temple-enclosures,  with  a  small  temple,  properly  so  called,  in  the 
centre.  It  may  have  been  as  magnificent,  perhaps  more  so,  than  any 
of  these  just  enumerated,  but  it  has  been  so  altered  by  Christian  and 
Moslem  rebuildings,  that  it  is  almost  im])ossible  now  to  make  out 
what  its  original  form  may  have  been. 

None  of  these  are  original  buildings,  but  still,  when  put  together, 
and  compared  the  one  with  the  other,  and,  above  all,  when  examined 
by  the  light  which  discoveries  farther  east  have  enabled  us  to  throw 
on  the  subject,  they  enable  us  to  restore  this  style  in  something  like 
its  pristine  form.  At  present,  it  is  true,  they  are  but  the  scattered 
fragments  of  an  art  of  which  it  is  feared  no  original  specimens  now 
remain,  and  which  can  only  therefore  be  recovered  by  induction 
from  similar  cognate  examples  of  other,  though  allied,  styles  of  art. 


>  Dawkina  and  Wood,  "  The  Ruins  of  Palmyra,"  Lond.  1753. 

*  Texler,  "  Arm^nle  et  la  Perse,"  vol.  i.  pi.  62  and  68. 

•  Texier,  "  Asie  Mineure,"  pi.  10  to  21. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 
ASIA  MINOR 

CONTENTS. 

Historical  notice — Tomlis  at  Smyrna  ^Doganlu — Lycian  tombs. 

IT  is  now  |)erhai)s  in  vain  to  expect  that  any  monnments  of  the 
most  ancient  times,  of  great  extent  or  of  great  architectural 
importance,  remain  to  be  discovered  in  Asia  Minor ;  stUl  it  is  a  store- 
house from  which  much  information  may  yet  be  gleaned,  and  whence 
we  may  exj>ect  the  sohition  of  many  dark  historical  problems,  if  ever 
they  are  to  be  solved  at  all. 

Situated  as  that  country  is,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  old  'world, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  navigable  seas  opening  all  the  regions 
of  the  world  to  her  commerce,  possessing  splendid  harbors,  a  rich 
soil,  and  the  finest  climate  of  the  whole  earth,  it  must  not  only  have 
been  inhabited  at  the  earliest  ))eriod  of  history,  but  must  have  risen 
to  a  pitch  of  civilization  at  a  time  preceding  any  written  histories 
that  we  j)0ssess.  We  may  recollect  that,  in  the  time  of  Psammet- 
icus,  Phrygia  contended  with  Egj-pt  for  the  palm  of  antiquity,  and 
from  the  monuments  of  the  18th  dynasty  we  know  what  rich  spoil, 
what  beautiful  vases  of  gold,  and  other  tributes  of  a  rich  and  luxuri* 
ous  peo])le,  tlie  Pout  and  Roteno  and  other  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor 
brought  and  laid  at  the  feet  of  Thothmes  and  other  early  kings, 
eighteen  centuries  at  least  before  the  Christian  era. 

At  a  later  ))eriod  (716  to  547  b.  c.)  the  Lydian  empire  was  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  |)owerful  in  Asia ;  and  contemporary  with  this, 
and  for  a  long  period  subse(iuent  to  it,  the  Ionian  colonies  of  Greece 
surj)as8ed  the  mother  country  in  wealth  and  refinement,  and  almost 
rivalled  licr  \n  literature  and  art.     Few  cities  of  the  ancient  world 
surpassed  Ephesus,  Sardis,  or  Halicarnassus  in  splendor;  and  Troy, 
Tarsus,  and  Trebizond  mark  three  great  ejwchs  in  the  history  of  Asia 
Minor  which  are  unsurpassed  in  interest  and  political  importance  by 
the  retrosj>ect  of  any  cities  of  the  world.     Excepting,  however,  the 
remains  of  tlie  Greek  and  Roman  periods  —  the  great  temples  of  the 
first,  and  the  great  theatres  of  the  latter  period  —  little  that  is  archi* 
tectural  remains  in  th-is  once  favored  land.     It  happens  also,  unfortu- 
nately, that  there  was  no  great  capital  city  —  no  central  point— where 
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m  can  look  for  monuments  o£  importance.  The  defect  in  the  physical 
geography  of  the  country  is  that  it  lias  no  great  river  running  through 
it —  no  vast  central  plain  capable  of  supporting  a  population  sufficiently 
great  to  overpower  the  rest  and  to  give  unity  to  the  nliole. 

So  far  as  our  researches  yet  reach,  it  would  seem  that  the  oldest 
remains  still  found  in  Asia  Minor  are  the  Tumuli  of  Tantalais,  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna.  They  seem  as  if  left  there 
most  opportunely  to  authenticate  the  tradition  of  the  Etruscans  having 
■ailed  from  this  port  for  Italy.  One  of  these  is  represented  in  AVood- 
cotB  Nos.  Ill  and  112.    Thot^h  these  tumuli  are  built  wholly  of  stone, 


no  one  familiar  with  architectural  resemblances  can  fail  to  see  in  them 
a  common  origin  with  those  of  Etruria.  The  stylobato,  the  sloping 
•ides,  the  inner  chamber,  with  its  pointed  roof,  all  the  arrangements, 
indeed,  are  the  same,  and  the  whole  character  of  the  necropolis  at 
Tantalais  would  be  as  appropriate  at  Tarquinii  or  Ca;ne  as  at 
Smyrna. 

Another  turaulns  of  equal  interest  historically  is  that  of  Alyattes, 
r  Ssrdis,  described  with  such  care  by  Herodotus,'  and  which  has 


lis.    BMUonofTombaf  AlfstMa. 


!  tcoently  been  explored  by  Spiegel  thai,  the  Prussian  consul  at  SmjTna.' 
1  Aecording  to  the  measurements  of  Herodotus,  it  was  either  3800  or 


*  LfdUchen  Eonlgsgr&ber,  I.  F.  U.  01ten,BeTUn,V 
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4100  ft.  in  circumference;  at  present  it  is  found  to  be  1180  fLn 
diameter,  and  consequently  about  3700  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  top 
of  the  basement,  though  of  course  considerably  more  below.  It  if 
situated  on  the  edge  of  a  rocky  ridge,  which  is  made  level  on  one  nde 
by  a  terrace-wall  of  large  stones,  60  ft.  in  height;  al)ove  this  the 
mound  rises  to  the  height  of  142  ft. :  the  total  height  above  the  plim 
being  228  ft.  The  up])er  part  of  the  mound  is  composed  of  alternate 
layers  of  clay,  loam,  and  a  kind  of  rubble  concrete.  These  support  a 
mass  of  brickwork,  surmounted  by  a  platform  of  masonry;  on  this  one 
of  the  steles  described  by  Herodotus  still  lies,  and  one  of  the  smaller 
ones  was  found  close  bv. 

The  funereal  chamber  was  disco^-ered  resting  on  the  rock  at  abort 
160  ft.  from  the  centre  of  the  mound.  Its  dimensions  were  11  ft.  by 
7  ft.  9  in.,  and  7  ft.  high  ;  the  roof  flat  and  composed  of  large  stonei^ 
on  which  rested  a  layer  of  charcoal  and  ashes,  2  ft.  in  thickness,  en- 
dently  the  remains  of  the  offerings  which  had  been  made  after  the 
chamber  was  closed,  but  before  the  mound  had  been  raised  over  it. 

There  are  in  the  same  locality  an  immense  number  of  tumuli  of 
various  dinronsions,  amonij  which  Ilerr  S|»iegelthal  fancies  he  can 
discThninate  three  classes,  belonging  to  three  distinct  ages;  that  of 
Alyatti's  belonixing  to  the  most  modem.  This  is  extremely  prol)abIe, 
as  at  this  tiiiu*  (H.r.  r)(>l)  the  fashion  of  erecting  tumuli  as  monuments 
was  (lyinix  out  in  this  part  of  world,  though  it  continued  in  1«« 
civiliziMl  pnrts  nf  Kurnpo  till  long  after  the  Christian  era. 

Th»*  tumuli  that  still  a«lorii  the  Plain  of  Trov  are  ]»robablv  contem- 
porary  with  tli«*  (AAvv  t)i  tin.'  three  grou]»s  of  those  around  the  rivcean 
T.akt*.  In«K«  .1  tlinv  <lo(.s  not  s(.*eni  much  reason  for  <loubtinsr  that 
tln'V  win*  nallv  imIsim]  ovt»r  the  ashes  of  the  heroes  who  took  part  in 
tliat  iiuMMMi-Mlijf  >ti-uirJi*,  an<l  wlmse  names  thev  still  bear. 

Tlii*  n-ij  111  i\].lor:itions  (»f  those  mounds  do  not  seem  to  have 
thrown  itHK-i!  li'_rlit  on  tin-  sul>i<'ct,  hut  if  we  can  trust  the  account 
Cln'valitr  jivr^oi"  liis  n-scan  In-s  at  tlie  end  of  the  last  eenturv,  the 
v:\>r  is  clrMi-  nmu'jh,  ami  thtTi-  can  be  very  little  doubt  but  that  the 
Dios  Toj'c  on  tin'  Si'_r:i*an  j^roinnntory  is  really  the  tomb  of  Achilles.* 
Intensi'ly  inttn-stinir  tliou^li  they  are  in  other  respects,  Sehliemanni 
discovi  rii's  <»n  tin*  site  of  Trov  have  <lone  very  little  to  increase  our 


»  **  TowMnl  tin*  ri'iilH' of  tlMMimmi- 


i";  «'iirirlnMl    In   snilpturo   with  a  Tint 


iinMit  t\vn1;iri;»'»i<tin's  wi'ii- futnnl  ]«;uiiiiu'    1>rani'li.  frnm  wliirli  is  suspended  bundh 

at  i\\\  aiiul»'  il iirMi::iin<f  iln-ftMn-r.  jiinl  '  <'^  «»f  j:rM]>»'s  <lont'  with  exquisite  art." ^^ 

fonniui:  a  'Mut  nt"  ii-iit  likf  in  Wdoilrni  *•  Di'si-riviion  (if  tlie  Plain  of  Troy." 
li*i\  uiiilrr-  \vlii«'h  \\;i-  |ti«'N»iitl\  .|iv,-nv-  ira?i^l:iii-il  l«y  I)alz»*l.  Edin.  ITIH,  p.  M^ 
fTi'il  ;i  •»iii:»ll  "-tMttu' (if  MiinTva  "••Jiir.l  on  i  If  tlii-s  is  Mt.  tliiv  is  iH>iloul)t  the  vend 
a  cliariot  wiili  fi>nr  1ii>t-<«i-s.  ainl  :tii  iini  nf  iiii'iili«>iii><l.  "  Iliad."  xvi.  :^21.  xxiii.  ^'• 
iiu'tal  lillril  wirli  :i^1h"..  <-]i:irfiinl.  Mini  •*(),]..'•  xxiv.  71,  aiu!  flMfwhere.  W 
imml  ])«»iii-s.  'l'hi>«  uni.  wliidi  i>  imw  in  wln-n'  is  it  now?  and  why  has  not  the ftft 
thi'  i»o««s»'>>i«»u  <»f  tilt'  (uinti'dr  riioisful,  .  of  it!?.«'xistoiioi*lK»i.'ii  luorti  insisted  upon. 
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knowledge  of  the  architecture  of  the  period.  This  may  partly  be 
swing  to  his  ignorance  of  the  art,  and  to  his  having  no  architect  with 
bim,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  architectural  mouldings  were 
liscovered  earlier  than  those  of  ^^  Ilium  Novum,''  two  or  three 
centuries  before  Christ.  The  so-called  Temple  of  Minerva  was  with- 
out pillars  or  mouldings  of  any  sort,  and  the  walls  and  gates  of  the 
Ad  city  were  equally  devoid  of  ornament.  What  was  found  seems 
k>  confirm  the  idea  that  the  Trojans  were  a  Turaniau-Pelasgic  people, 
burying  their  dead  in  mounds,  and  revelling  in  barbaric  splendor,  but 
not  having  reached  that  degree  of  civilization  which  would  induce 
them  to  seek  to  perpetuate  their  forms  of  art  in  more  permanent 
materials  than  earth  and  metals.^ 

It  is  not  clear  whether  any  other  great  groups  of  tumuli  exist  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  in  the  earliest  times 
the  whole  of  this  country  was  inhabited  by  a  Pelasgic  race,  who  were 
the  tirst  known  occupants  of  Greece,  and  who  built  the  so-called 
Treasuries  of  Mycenas  and  Orchomenos,  and  who  sent  forth  the 
Etruscans  to  civilize  Italy.  If  this  be  so,  it  accounts  for  the  absence 
of  architectural  remains,  for  they  would  have  left  behind  them  no 
buildings  but  the  sepulchres  of  their  dej)arted  great  ones ;  and  if  their 
history  is  to  be  recovered,  it  must  be  sought  for  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  not  in  anything  existing  above-ground. 

Next  to  these  in  point  of  age  and  style  comes  a  curious  group  of 
rock-cut  monuments,  found  in  the  centre  of  the  land  at  Doganlu. 
Phey  are  placed  on  the  rocky  side  of  a  narrow  valley,  and  are  uncon- 
nected apparently  with  any  great  city  or  centre  of  ])0])ulation. 
Benerally  they  are  called  tombs,  but  there  are  no  chambers  nor  any- 
thing alK>ut  them  to  indicate  a  funereal  j)ur|K)se,  and  the  inscriptions 
irhich  accompany  them  are  not  on  the  monuments  themselves,  nor  do 
;hey  refer  to  such  a  destination.  Altogether,  they  are  certainly  among 
ihe  most  mysterious  remains  of  antiquity,  and,  beyond  a  certain 
(imilarity  to  the  rock-cut  tombs  around  Per8ej)oliH,  jiresent  no  features 
;hat  ifford  even  a  remote  analocrv  to  other  monuments  which  rniirht 
^ide  us  in  our  conjectures  as  to  the  j)urpc)se  for  which  they  were 
lesigned.  They  are  of  a  style  of  art  clearly  indicating  a  wooden 
>rigin,  and  consist*  of  a  square  frontispiece,  eitlier  carved  into  certain 


>  One  of  the  most  interesting  farts 
waught  to  light  in  Dr.  Schliemann's 
solvations  is  that  between  the  aire  of 
he  "  Ilium  VeUH  ••  of  Homer,  rirli  in 
neuUtand  in  arts,  and  the  **  Ilium  Xov- 
im*'  of  Strmbo,  a  people  ienorant  of  the 
me  of  the  metals,  and  usTm;  only  bono 
ind  stone  implements,  inhabited  the 
Boaod  at  Hlmtarllk  which  covere<l  both 


these  cities.  This  discovery  is  sntTicient 
tr>  upset  the  once  fashionahli'  Danish 
theory  of  the  three  ap*s  Ston**.  lironzt*, 
and  Iron  —  but  tnifortunately  :id<ls 
nothing  lo  our  knowlfdi;*;  of  arehitec- 
tun*.  TIh's«*  p«*opl«'.  wlHK'ver  tln-y  wrni, 
built  notliinic.  .'ind  niU'«t  ronse<|U«'ntly  be 
content  to  remain  in  tin*  "  lonjra  nocte" 
of  those  who  net;lect  the  Master  Art. 
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geometric  sTiapes,  or  apparentlj'  prepared  for  painting  j  at  each  tidt 
a  flat  pUaeter,  imil  abovu  a.  petliiticnt  tcniiiuauiig  in  two  scrolls.  S 
—  apjiareally  llie  more  modern  —  have  pillars  of  a  rude  Dorir  or 
and  all  indeed  are  much  more  singular  ihan  beaaliful.  Wlini  fl 
of  the  same  claas  are  discovered,  ibey  may  help  us  to  some  hist 
.  data:  all  that  we  can  now  advance  is,  that,  judging  from  tJje  insc 
tions  on  them,  and  the  traditions  in  Heroduius,  they  would  appea 
belong  to  some  race  from  Thessaly,  or  thereabouts,  who  at  m 
remote  jieriud  croaeed  the  Hetlespont  ami  settled  in  tht-ir  neigli 
hood ;  they  may  be  dated  as  far  bock  lis  lUUU,  and  moat  probib||f 
700  years  at  least  before  the  Christiuu  Kra. 


There  are  other  rock-cut  sculptures  fart,her  east,  at  Pterium  vai 
elsewhere;  but  all  these  nrc  figure  si-iilptures,  without  architeclunl 
form  or  details,  and  therefore  hardly  coming  within  ilio  IimiU  of  thi« 
work. 

The  only  remaining  iiriporUnt  arch i tec tn nil  gronp  in  Awa  Mlow 
k  that  of  Lycia,  made  known  in  this  country  since  the  year  1838,  tij 
the  inveslignliiiiis  of  Sir  Charles  Fellows  imd  others.  InlcrmtiliK 
tlitmgh  they  ccrtntitly  are,  they  are  extremely  disheartening  U>  ilij 
one  looking  for  earlier  remains  in  this  land, — inasmuch  as  all  of  tbcA 
and  more  especially  the  older  ones,  indicate  distinctly  a  wooiten  origia 
^nore  strongly  Jterhap  than  any  arcliilfttural  remains  ia  th«?  W 


ri*!.  The  oldest  of  tliem  cnnnot  well  he  cuirieil  fnrtiier  back  than 
(  l^ers'inn  conquest  of  Cyrua  and  Hnr|i!ig(i8.  In  other  wonia,  it 
ibs  ]KTfeclly  evident  that  up  to  thai  period  tlie  Lyeians  nsed  only 
1  for  their  bttildiugs.  and  llint  it  was  only  al  that  time,  and  prob- 
|f  from  the  Greeks  or  E-^ptians  that  they,  like  the  Pereiaus  them- 
t,  (irsl  leanit  t»  siihslitiitc  for  lln-'ir  frai!  and  jierkhable  Htruclurea 
treoE  a  inoredurahle  ni:ilerh(. 


r  ' ! 


ready  oliserved,  the  same  |irucese  can  Im  traced  In  EgyptE 
tlte  fiarlieat  ages.  In  Ceiiiral  Asia  tlie  change  was  efTcuted  liy  the 
PentanK.  lu  India  between  the  2nd  and  .frd  ceiititriea  it.  c.  In  Greece 
— iu  what  was  not  liorrowcul  from  the  Kgyptiaiis  — the  ebango  took 
place  a  little  earlier  than  In  Lycin,  or  say  in  the  7lh  century  ».  c. 
What  is  important  to  observe  here  is  that,  wherever  the  process  can  be 
det«et«d,  it  is  tn  vain  to  look  for  earlier  buildlngB.  It  is  only  in  tJie 
infancy  of  stone  architecture  that  mini  ailherc  t«  wooden  forniit;  aii<I 
I  w  hitbit  j[ivc«  them  fuiutUurlty  with  tbv  uew  iiiAtvrltilj  tt^ 
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abandon  the  incongniities  ot  the  style,  and  we  lose  oU  trace  ol  li 
riginal  form,  which  ucver  reapjieiirs  at  an  after  age. 
All  the  originiil  buiklings  of  Lycia  are  torab§   or  nionuin«ii) 
erections  of  some  kind,  and  generally  may  he  classed   under  n 
heads,  those  having  curvilinear  and  those  liavtng  rec-tilinear  r>M<l 
of  hotu  which  ulasses  examples  are  found  structural  —  or  slimdill 
aloue,  —  as  well  ns  rook-cut.     The  woodcut  (No.  115)   reiireiwnu 
perfectly  conptnicti-d  tomb.     It  consists  first   ot    a    douhlc  [nxlhl 
which  may  have  l.ten  in  all  cases,  or  at   least  generally,  of  sl^w 
Above  this  is  a  rectsuicnl 
clii'st  or  8arc(>|)hairuiw  i< 
taJTily  uopii'd  from  a  woo 
en  form;  all  the  nioriit 
and  framing,  even  to  1 
pins    that  held   th«m 
gether,  being  literally  n 
dered    in    tlie   slonewoi 
Above  this  is  a  ciirviliDi 
roof  of  ]H>intcd  forai, » 
also  is  in  all  its  parts  a.c*^J  I 
of  an  original  in  wood.  J 

When  these  forms  i 
repeated  in  Uin  rock,  d 
styloWte  is  oniilttd,  U 
only  the  upiier  pnrV  repi 
sented,  as  shown  ii 
nexed  woodcut  (No.  iH 
When  the  curvilinfl 
roof  is  omitted,  a  fistd 
is  substituted,  nearly  ta 
L^r  to  those  common  ti 
country  at  the  present  ill 
consisting  of  t>eanis  of  a 
squared  timber,  laid  side! 
side  nscloseaa  theycul 
laid,  and  over  this  a 
of  concrete  or  cl;iy,  sufficiently  thick  to  prevent  the  rajn  from  ] 
trating  throu'^rh.  Sometimes  this  is  surmounted  by  a  low  pedinicll 
snd  sometimi's  tlio  lower  framing  also  stands  out  from  the  rwck,  s 
to  give  the  entrance  of  the  tomb  something  of  a  porch-like  form.  I 
these  forms  are  illustrated  in  the  two  woodcuto  (Nos.  117  and  III 
md  numerous  varieties  of  them  are  shown  in  the  works  of  Sir  Chad 
8  and  others,  all  containing  the  same  elements,  and  Wtraji 


at,  Botik-cwi.-i 


istinctly  the 


Oder 


«'igin 


from  whicli  they  were  derived. 


ft  last  form  that  these  buildings  took  was  in  the  substitution  rf  J 


mimk 


f 


■'^s^gr 
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an  Ionic  fa^nilc  for  these  carpentry  forms :  this  was  not  done  appinnl^ 
at  ontt    for  tluiu^li  tin,  lonit  form  was  evidently  borrowed  from 

neighboring  Greek  ciUfi,  I 


wus  only  adopted  bydt^na 

and  oven  tlieti  betrayed  mon 

stningly  tlie  wooden  ftm* 

from  wlii<'h   its  entablatui 

wns  deriYCil  tlinn  ia 

found  in  otlier  or  more  pun^ 

tii'ecinn  ex  am  |i]  vs. 

»s    it    had    fairly  gained  i 

footing,  tlie  wooden  t>iyle' 

abandoned,  anil    a  iiiiiWBif 

one  siibstitut«.-il  in  its  naii 

The  whole  clianye  touliit 

in     til  is    country    |irol»llj 

within  a  century;  hut  llii 

is  not  a  fair  tvst  of  tiie  lint 

snch  a  [iro^ws  iisnnlly  takf^ 

as  liere  it  was  evident); 

under  foreign  iiiflueiii-e  mi 

Atia     with  the  siiur  given  liTiht 

cxani)ilc  of  a  stone-hniHiiif 

knowk'dgo  of  how  long  it  took  in  Kgyjit  totff«l 

III  Iiiilia,  when;  the  form  and  construction  of  tb 

|il.*s    i-fsi;inlili>    so   singularly  these  exam]>le! 

I  hv  ii:ii-fil  tliroiij^h  five  or  six  centuries;  aJ 

r!iii|is    nearly  as  long  to  ennvert  the  wi->lfi 

ins  into  even  the  itiiperfeet  stone  arohitMurf 

Kveii  in  their  liesl  and  most  jferfeet  hiiiMiiiA 

-'I  to  he  (lone  before  the  cnrjientry  tyjics  wrte 

the  Kivlo  beeame  entitled  to  rank  among  the 

lid. 

ril  biiildirilis  of  Asia  Minor  were  all  built  Iff 
IS,  each  in  their  own  style,  SO  that  their  class- 
li<')iini,']n-"]HTly  to  the  (■hai>ters  treat  ins;  of  the 
llioM-  imiinns  fnini  which  they  cannot  projierir 
it  is  III  the  same  lime  undonbtedly  true  th* 
nisnf  ihfarl  were  considerably  modified  by 
al  .\siatii>  I'c.rius  undfecUngB,  The  Ionic  ordeii 
<;;  which  iirosc  ill  tW  (Irvciim  i-olonlcn  op  the  ■coast,  is  oolj 
style  of  this.-i.tintry  Doriciscrl.if  theexjireMion  niaybcuMd- 
In  other  w..|'ds.thi.'  h<eal  mi'thiMl  of  buildi^dijid^fi^pim^  so  modified  ml 
altired  by  t'lc  ( Jreeks  in  ada|itiiig  it  to  the  Doric,  which  bad  becometH 
typical  style  M'ith  them,  as  to  cause  the  lass  of  almost  all  its  origb 
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c  foTTiis.  It  thus  became  eaHentially  a  stone  architeotare  with  ex- 
columna,  instead  of  a  style  indulging  only  in  wooden  pillars,  and 
ised  internally,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  was  the  earlier 
of  the  art.  The  Ionic  style,  thus  composed  of  two  elements, 
he  arrangement  of  the  temples  from  the  Doric,  and  their  details 
:he  Asiatic  original.  The  Roman  temples,  on  the  contrary,  which 
teen  erected  in  this  part  of  tlie  world,  in  their  columns  and  other 
I  exactly  follow  the  buildings  at  Rome  itself :  while,  as  in  the 
ces  above  quoted  of  Jerusalem,  Palmyra,  Kangovar,  and  others, 
sential  forms  and  arrangements  are  all  local  and  Asiatic.  The 
r  arc  Greek  temples  with  Asiatic  details,  the  latter  Asiatic 
M  with  only  Roman  masonic  forms.  The  Greeks  in  fact  were 
sts,  the  Romans  only  conquerors ;  and  hence  the  strikhig  differ- 
n  the  style  of  Asiatic  art  executed  under  their  respective  influ- 
We  shall  have  freqaent  occasion  in  the  sequel  to  refer  to  this 


Elnulon  of  the  MoDunciit  and  Secil 


ongh  not  strictly  within  the  gi-otrrajiliifal  limits  of  this  chapter, 
is  a  gronp  of  tomlra  at  Amrttii  — tin-  nnnent  Marathon,  on  the 
of  Syria ^  which  arc  t<xt  inurt-?itinj,'  to  U;  p;iHH4.'d  over;  but  so 
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exceptional  in  tlic  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  them  their  proper  j)lace  anywhere. 

The  principal  nionument  represented  in  Woodcut  No.  120  is 
31  ft.  8  in.  in  height,  ooni])ORed  of  very  large  blocks  of  atone  and 
eitiiate<l  over  a  sepulchral  cavern.  There  is  no  inscription  or  indi- 
cation to  enable  us  to  fix  its  date  with  certainty.  The  details  of  lU 
architecture  might  be  called  Assyrian ;  but  we  know  of  nothing  in 
that  country  that  at  all  resembles  it.  On  tlie  other  hand  there  is  a 
moulding  on  its  base,  which,  if  correctly  drawn,  would  appear  to  be 
of  Roman  origin  ;  and  there  is  a  look  about  the  lions  that  would  le»l 
us  to  suspect  they  were  carved  under  Greek  influence  —  after  the  a^ 
of  Alexander  at  least. 

The  interest  consists  in  its  being  almost  the  only  perfect  survivor 
of  a  class  of  monuments  at  one  tunc  probably  very  common ;  but 
whieli  we  are  led  to  believe  from  the  style  of  ornamentation  were 
generally  in  brick.  It  is  also  suggestive,  from  its  close  resemblance  to 
the  Buddhist  topes  in  Afghanistan  and  India ;  the  tall  form  of  tln^i 
esj)ecially  in  the  first-named  country,  and  their  universally  domical 
outline,  point  unmistakeably  to  some  such  original  as  this :  aii>l 
lastly,  were  1  asked  to  point  out  the  building  in  the  old  world  wliieh 
most  resembled  the  stele  which  Herod  erected  over  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings  at  Jerusalem,  in  expiation  of  his  desecration  of  their  sanctity,* 
this  is  the  monument  to  which  I  should  unhesitatingly  refer. 


^  Joaephus,  Ant.  xvi.  7,  §  1. 


1  notice — Pelaagic  art — Tomb  of  Alreiis — Other  remains — Ilelleliie 
ce  —  History  of  the  ordera  —  Doric  onler. —  The  Pftnlieiioii  —  Ionic  order 
itinltiiaD  order  —  Caryatiilps — Forms  of  wmples  —  Mode  of  lightiog  — 
klpft]  ftrctaluicture  —  Theatres. 
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WniliiiwiT  Of  AElaa  —  BulIUIuu  of  te 

M*atA«lna.(niin Ki 

HOa  •><  Manthou 


liierou   at    AjfrlifAntun 

■c-™.S,'- 

Jo  of  Tl.«wi» 

rILL  within  a  very  recent  perioil  the  hlstoricti  of  Grpece  and  Rome 
have  been  eonsiclerei^Hsthc  ancient  hifltoriee  of  the  world;  and  oven 
ov,  in  our  universities  And  public  nehools,  it  ta  scarcely  noknowledged 

'  D«il*'»    Mc«*aflon»  h«Te    proved  i  "  Acropole  it'AtbltQM."    Paris,  vol  |. 
ill  tho  oui«r  ^i«  of  the  Acrupolls  wu   pi.  I.  and  11. 
' —  --- at  thevideai  bere  ihown.  I 
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that  a  more  ancient  record  has  been  read  on  the  monaments  of  ^ypt 
and  duu:  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  Assvria. 

It  is  nevertlieless  tnie  that  the  <leciphernient  of  the  hieroglyjihin 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  reading  of  the  arrow-headed  characters  on  the 
other,  have  disclosed  to  us  two  forms  of  civilization  anterior  to  thit 
which  reappeared  in  Greece  in  the  8th  century  before  Christ.  Based 
on  those  tliat  precede<l  it,  the  Hellenic  form  developed  itself  there  witk 
a  degree  of  perfection  never  before  seen,  nor  has  it,  in  its  own  peculiir 
department,  ever  been  since  surpassed. 

These  discoveries  have  been  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only 
in  correcting  our  hitherto  narrow  views  of  ancient  history,  but  in 
assisting  to  ex])lain  much  that  was  obscure,  or  utterly  unintelligible; 
in  those  histories  with  which  we  were  more  immediately  familiar. 
We  now,  for  the  first  time,  comprehend  whence  the  Greeks  obtained 
many  of  their  arts  and  much  of  their  civilization,  and  to  what  extent 
the  character  of  these  was  affected  by  the  sources  from  which  they 
were  derived. 

Having  already  descril>ed  the  artistic  forms  of  Egypt  and  AssjTii, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  origin  of  almost  every  idea,  and  of 
everv  architectural  feature,  that  was  afterwards  found  in  Greece. 
But  even  with  this  assistance  we  should  not  be  able  to  understand  tl»e 
phenomena  which  Greek  art  presents  to  us,  were  it  not  that  the  monu- 
ments reveal  to  us  the  existence  of  two  distinct  and  separate  races 
existing  ('nntcirij)()r;inc<)usly  in  Greece.  If  the  Greeks  were  as  purely 
Aryan  ns  their  langungc  would  lead  us  to  believe,  all  our  ethnographic 
theories  are  at  fault.  J>nt  this  is  precisely  one  of  those  cases  where 
archa'oloixy  steps  in  to  siipplemenl  what  philology  tells  us  and  to 
ehu'idatr  what  that  science  fails  to  reveal.  That  the  language  of  the 
Greeks,  with  the  smallest  jK>ssii)le  admixture  from  other  sources,  it 
pure  Aryan,  no  one  will  clisjmte;  but  their  arts,  their  religion,  and 
fre<|U«*ntly  their  institntions,  tend  to  ascribe  to  them  an  altogether 
different  oriirin.  Fortunately  the  ruins  at  Mvcena?  and  Orchomenos 
are  sutlicient  to  ai'i'ord  ns  a  kev  to  the  mvsterv.  From  them  we  learn 
that  at  the  time  ot  the  war  of  Troy  a  people  were  supreme  in  Greece 
who  wen'  not  Hellens,  but  who  were  closely  allied  to  the  Etruscans 
and  other  tomh-bnii<linir,  art-loving  races.  Whether  they  were  purely 
Turanian,  or  Tnerely  ultra-Celtic,  may  be  questioned;  but  one  thing 
seems  dear,  that  this  peo]>le  were  then  known  to  the  ancients  under 
the  name  of  V'  lasLH,  an<l  it  is  their  ]»resence  in  Greece,  mixed  up  with 
the  more  ]turely  Doriaii  raers,  which  explains  what  would  otherwise 
be  unintelliLnble  in  Greciaii  civilization. 

Excejit  from  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  strong  infusion  j 
of  Turanian  blood  into  the  veins  <^f  the  (trecian  people,  it  would  be  | 
inip(»ssible  to  un<lerstand  how  a  ]>eoj»le  so  ])urely  Aryan  in  ap|>earance  ! 
came  to  adoj»t  a  religion   so   essentially  Anthropic  and   Ancestral. 
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Their  belief  in  oracles,  their  worship  of  trees,*  and  many  minor 
peeuliarities,  were  altogether  abhorrent  to  the  Aryan  mind. 

The  existence  of  these  two  antagonistic  elements  satisfactorily 
Kplains  how  it  was  that  while  art  was  unknown  in  the  purely 
Dnian  city  of  Sparta,  it  flourished  so  exuberantly  in  the  quasi- 
Pdasgic  city  of  Athens;  why  the  Dorians  borrowed  their  archi- 
leetaral  order  from  Eg>'pt,  and  hardly  changed  its  form  during  the 
long  period  they  employed  it ;  and  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  eastern 
irt  of  the  Persians  was  brought  into  Greece,  and  how  it  was  there 
modified  so  essentially  that  we  hardly  recognize  the  original  in  its 
■Itered  and  more  perfect  form.  It  explains,  too,  how  the  different 
States  of  Greece  were  artistic  or  matter-of-fact  in  the  exact  pro- 
portion in  which  either  of  the  two  elements  predominated  in  the 
people. 

Thus  the  poetry  of  Arcadia  was  unknown  in  the  neighboring 
State  of  Sparta;  but  the  Doric  race  there  remained  true  to  their 
institutions  and  spread  their  colonies  and  their  power  farther  than 
iny  other  of  the  little  principalities  of  Greece.  The  institutions  of 
Lycurgus  could  never  have  been  maintained  in  Athens;  but,  on  the 
>ther  hand,  the  Parthenon  was  as  im]K)ssible  in  the  Lacedemonian 
State.  Even  in  Athens  art  would  not  have  been  the  wonder  that  it 
lecame  without  that  happy  admixture  of  the  two  races  which  then 
prevailed,  mingling  the  common  sense  of  the  one  with  the  artistic 
'eeliug  of  the  other,  which  tended  to  produce  the  most  brilliant 
ntellectual  development  which  has  yet  dazzled  the  world  with  its 
iplendor. 

The  contemporary  presence  of  these  two  races  perhaps  also  ex- 
plains how  Greek  civilization,  though  so  wonderfully  brilliant,  jiassed 
10  quickly  away.  Had  either  race  been  pure,  the  Dorian  institutions 
night  have  lasted  as  long  as  the  village-systems  of  India  or  the  arts 
rf  Egypt  or  China;  but  where  twodbsimilar  races  mix,  the  tendency 
it  inevitably  to  revert  to  the  type  of  one,  and,  though  the  intermixture 
nay  produce  a  stock  more  brilliant  than  either  ])arent,  the  ty))e  is  less 
permanent  and  soon  passes  away.  So  soon  was  it  the  case,  in  this  in- 
lUnce,  that  the  whole  of  the  great  history  of  Greece  may  be  sai^l  to  l)e 
eomprehended  in  the  j)eriod  ranging  between  the  battle  of  Marathon 
(b.  c.  490)  and  the  peace  concluded  with  Philip  of  Macedon  by  the 
Athenians  (b.  c.  346) :  so  that  the  son  of  a  man  who  was  born  before 
the  first  event  may  have  been  a  party  to  the  second.  All  those 
wonders  of  patriotism,  of  i)Oelry,  and  art,  for  which  Greece  was 
hmous,  crowded  into  the  short  sj)ace  of  a  century  and  a  lialf,  is  a 
phenomenon  the  like  of  which  the  world  has  not  seen  before,  and  is 
not  likely  to  witness  again. 


>  Por  detaUt  of  this  see  Botticher,  *'  Baumkultiis  dcr  llellenen/'     Berlin,  1850. 
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As  might  bo  expected,  from  the  length  of  time  that  has  ela|MJ 
since  the  Pelasgic  races  ruled  in  Greece,  and  owing  to  the  DDinnMl 
cliangcs  tliat  Imve  taken  ]>lace  in  that  coimtry  since  their  dar,  tin 
architectural  remains  are  few,  and  comparatively  insignificant  & 
has  thus  come  to  pass  that,  were  it  not  for  their  tombs,  their  cit] 
walls,  and  their  works  of  civil  engineering,  such  as  bridges  »i 
tunnels  —  in  which  tliey  were  pre-eminent  —  we  should  hardly  bm 
pDsscBH  any  material  remains  to  prove  their  exisleace  or  mirkili 
degree  of  civilization  to  wliicli  tliey  had  reached. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  remains  are  the  tombs  of  the  kiig 
of  Uyceiue,  a  city  which  in  Homeric  times  had  a  fair  title  to  bt  ca 
sidered  the  capital  of  Greece,  or  at  all  events  to  be  consideretl  onei 
the  most  important  of  her  cities.    The  Dorians  described  thne  i 


fe?^ 


122.    S«cti 


Seals  ot  pUn  100  ft.  to  1 1 


treasuries,  from  the  Tiiimber  of  precious  objects  found  in  them,  a 
the  tiiiiilis  .if  llie  Et nisciins,  and  liecause  they  looked  upon  such  li 
as  far  iimn'  th;iii  suflifiujit  for  the  narrow  dwellings  of  the  di 
The  must  pf-rfvit  ;iud  the  largest  of  them  now  existing  is  knowi 
the  Treasury  "r  Tiniili  of  Atreus  at  Mycona-,  shown  in  plan  and  wet 
in  the  anntxed  wimdciit.  The  principal  chamber  is  4S  tt,  6  it 
diamet<r,  and  is,  or  was  wlii-n  perfect,  of  the  shape  of  a  rep 
e(iuilat<'ral  poinled  artli,  a  fiiriii  well  adapted  to  the  mode  of  i 
struction,  which  is  ihatnf  horizontal  layers  of  stones,  projecting 


'  Writers  who  .li-rive  iliiir  ku<iwlp[|irc 
ot  Oriviiin  art  fnati  iHXiks  mily  nrp  I'x- 
tr»iiifly  iiiili^timnl  whiii  niiy  Hn-lin-<>tii- 
Itisl  vt-iiliin-s  ti)  niiKbi'sl  Ihat  In-  Itiiciws 
Rdtnorhiiig  of  tliu  I'ulas::!.  iir  i>f  ilu-ii'  af- 
ftniti.-s.  Tlirlr  lnTi-.iiii!;i-  1ms  rnlinly 
pi-riiilii'il  L  :mil  llif  wHileii  at'riiunls  arr 
Ml  01  HI  Hi  i-t  ill);  anil  iitiwtis(acli>r)-.  tlint 
no  clear  iilMU  on  the  .lubjoct  can  b«  olj- 


taiiKtl  from  th^m.  It  is  not.  theni 
III  III-  woiiiltTcd  at  thftt  authoritiM  «h 
liirhiTto  liavf  illffcreil  so  iiioph  rt? 
in-r  lln'ni.  TliP  teatimony  of  Ilieir* 
N.  Imirpver.  ho  clear  and  diatiiiet. 
llip  liiHiku'onn<t  would  do  well  to  ' 
liii'ir  ti'mjwrs  till  at  leott  tbey  liarr : 
tcrcU  tlie  uvidence  and  can  refui«  It 
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ad  the  other,  till  one  small  stone  closed  the  whole,  and  made 

complete. 

II  be  explained  further  on,  this  was  the  form  of  dome  adopted 
lina  architects  in  India.  It  prevailed  also  in  Italy  and  Asia 
lererer  a  Pelasgic  race  is  traced,  down  to  the  time  when  the 
form  again  came  into  use  in  the  Middle  Ages,  though  it  was 
used  as  a  horizontal,  but  as  a  radiating  arch, 
le  side  of  this  ball  is  a  chamber  cut  in  the  rock,  the  true 
•  apparently,  and  externally  is  a  long  pasai^^  leading  to  a 
,  which,  judging  from 
nients  that  remain 
It  No.l  23),  must  have 
.  purely  Asiatic  form 
id  very  unlilce  any- 
und  subsequent  to 
od  in  Greece. 
JI  appearance  the 
as  lined  internally 
esof  brass  or  bronze, 
.Is  of  which  metals 
ound  there;  and  the 
n'hich  the  nails  were 
are  still  to  be  seen 
the  place.  Another 
tombs,  erected  by 
at  Orchomenos,  de- 
ly  Pausanias  as  one 
ronders  of  Greece,' 
om  the  remains  still 
to  have  been  at  least 
ider  than  this  one^ 
jortionahly  latter  in 
|)cct.  All  these  were 
with  earth,  and  many  are  now  ])rol>ably  hidden  which  a 
search  might  reveal.  It  is  hardly,  however,  to  be  ho|)ed  that 
le<l  tomb  may  be  discovered  in  Greece,  though  numerous 
1  are  found  in  Etniria.  The  very  name  of  treasury  must 
ited  the  cupi<lity  of  the  tireekH;  and  ait  their  real  dcHtination 
otten,  no  lin<ruring  n-Njiet-t  fur  the  dead  could  Iiave  restruned 

of  the  spoiler. 

imes  constructed  on  the  horizontal  principle,  these  two  are 
St  of  whirh  we  hiive  .'iny  kii<iwle<lgi-,  though  there  does  not 
o  be  any  reiisinKibk-   limit  to   the   extent  to  which  such  » 


^^C^*^^:.~ 


.    Fragmentot  PIllaTlDtruntotTombalAtraai 


an.  Ix.  :|N. 
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form  of  biiiliilmg  niiglit  lie  carried.  ^V^len  hnckcil  hy  f.trtli,  m 
tliese  were,  it  is  evi<U-nt,  from  the  mode  of  conetruvtioo,  that  tU-j- 
cannot  be  tiestroyed  by  any  equable  pressure  exerted  from  tlif 
exterior. 

The  only  danger  to  be  feared  is,  what  is  technically  called  a  rivini! 
of  the  liaunolii'S ;  and  to  avoid  this  it  might  be  necessary,  where  Isrv 
domes  wore  altemjited,  to  adopt  a  form  more  nearly  conical  than  thai 
nsed  at  Mycenm.  This  might  be  a  less  jileasing  architectural  featiifr, 
but  it  is  constriietively  a  better  one  than  the  form  of  the  radiating 
domes  we  generally  eTnjtloy. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  more  of  the  decorative  featorw 
of  this  early  style  have  not  l)een  discovered.  They  differ  so  entirely 
from  anything  else  in  (rrcece,  and  are  so  purely  Asiatic  in  form,  ttitt 
it  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  be  able  to  restore  a  coiripirie 
decoration  of  any  sort.  In  all  the  parts  hitherto  brought  to  light,  u 
lonic-liko  scroll  is  repeated  in  every  part  and  over  every  detail,  ratliw 
nidely  executed,  but  probably  originally  heightened  by  color.  lu 
counterparts  are  found  in  Assyria  and  at  Persepolis,  but  nowhere 
else  in  Greece.' 

The  I'elasgic  races  soon  leamt  to  adopt  for  their  doorwaji  the 
more    pleasing    curvilinear   form    with    which    they    were    alreaitj 
familiar  from  their  interiors.    The 
annexed  illustration  {Woodcut Xo. 
124)  fi-otn  a  gateway  at  Thorioii*, 
in  Attica,  serves  to  shaw  its  sim- 
plest and  earliest  f()nn  :   and  th* 
illustration    (Woodcut   No.   127) 
from  AsBoR,  in  Asia  Minor,  of  i 
far  more  modem  date,  shows  the 
most  complicated  form  it  tool!  in 
ancient  times.    In  this  last  instance 
it   is   merely  a  dischar^ng  arch, 
tiltiil  for  the  ])uri'Ose  to  which  it  is  applied,  that  we  ran 
1-  that  its  nilo|>ti(>n  arose  from  a  strong  predilection  for 


only  su]ip< 
this  si  I  ape. 

Aii..tli.T  illustr; 
cut  Xu.  I:;5).  cnns 
certain  angle  to  m 
and  is  further  inte 
formcil  of  the  fmii 
intimate  connect  iin 
period  of  the  forti: 


lii'U  of  I'el.isgic  masonry  is  found  at  Delos(Wooil- 
isiing  (if  n  roiif  formed  by  two  arch  stones,  at  i 
(■  aiuithcr,  sitnilnr  to  the  plan  adopted  in  EpjT'' 
csliiig  as  bcin'i:  assoriated  with  capit-als  of  pillan 
[.  part  of  bulls,,  as  in  Assyria,  (winting  again  to  tk* 
:  (lint  cvistcd  liotween  Greece  and  Asia  at  thiseail; 
■r's  hisiorv. 


'  The    same  scmH    .'xisis  ai    X"w  j  ni'iir    J[alta,  iinil    fKnemll;   whtiw"  I 
Orange  tfi  IrcUml,  in  rlie  island ol  liom \  rliiiiiilMrec]  tnmiill  arc  found.  * 
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ill  these  inatanci-B  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  nmch  want 
wMgc  that  led  these  early  builders  to  adopt  the  horizontal  in 
•nee  to  the  radi-  _ ^  ^^___ 

print;i|)le,  ,as  a 
tion  of  it»  great- 
ability,  as  well, 
«,  as  a  certain 
•ction  for  &a 
I  mode, 
he  construction 
r  walls  they  ad- 
aa  a  mere  matter 
',  to  forms  which 
lust  have  known 
iferior  to  others, 
example,  for  in- 

,  of  a  wall  in  the  '^    Arob«I>el™.    (Fr<,.«  Sl«*rf. -Atbett..") 

miiesus  (Woodcut  No.  126),  we  find  the  |K)]jgonal  masonry  of 
■lier  age  actually  placed  ujion  as  perfect  a  specimen  huilt  in 
r  courses,  or  what  is  U'clmically  c.illed  ashlar  work,  as  any 
bund  in  Greece;  and  on 
her  side  of  the  gateway 
SOS  (Woodcut  No.  127) 
exists  a  semicircular  arch, 
by    the    dotted     lines, 

is  constructed  horizon- 
and  could  only  have  been 
I  from  a  radiating  arch, 
cir  city  walls  are  chiefly 
kable  for  the  size  of  the 
I  of  stone  used,  and  for  the 
<f  with  which  their  irn-pilar  joints  and  coiirws  are  fitted  into 
nother.  Like  most  fortificnti<ms,  they  are  fienenilly  devoid  of 
lent,  the  only  architeclural  features  In-ing  the  ojH-nimr*-  These 
itercBting,  as  showin;:  the  steps  by  whii-h  a  )H'<-uliar  form  of 
iry  was  perfected,  and  which,  in  after  a_iic»,  led  to  im|>ortant 
ectural  results. 

lO  of  the  most  primitive  of  these  Iiuildin^  is  a  naineIe»H  ruin 
ng  near  Missolonjjhi  (Woodcut  N'l.  \'l^).  In  It  the  sidew  of  the 
ng  are  straight  for  tue  whole  heii;)it,  and,  tliough  makin;r  n  very 

form  of  opening,  it  is  one  to  which  it  Ih  rxtreiuelv  diflicult  to  fit 
,  or  to  close  by  any  known  means.  It  wiis  this  diflii-ulty  that  Idl 
■  next  expedient  adnpted  of  inserting  a  lintel  jit  a  ceHalri  heiirht, 
laking  the  jambs  mnre  )«T|>i-uilieid:ir  lie]rm.  and  more  sloping 

.     This  method  is  uln-ady  exempIIHed  tii  the  tomb  of  AtreuB 


■ — r    ]■    1       1    J 

1    J 

^^r^ 

■      1 

1    '  1       i 

i    ■        <       ■     ■ 

«  .       1    J       1     1 

vx.   Wftiiii 

■VojmjernOri™."! 

(Woodcat  No.  122),  ami  ii 
cut  No.  129) ;  but  it  is  by  i 


tlif  Gate  of  the  Lions  at  Myeenie  (W« 
3  means  clear  wbeltier  till-  j.wliniMitt* 


-};d:ir£_l!_,]_jj_5BB^B^^^Htir  instance,  or  left  if 

In  the  waits  of  Btn 
they  were  pTobai 
nlwaya  closed,  bat : 
o]i«>i  in  a  chaml 
Inihegatcat  Hyn 
the  two  lions  eU 
aj^inst  an  >lt 
shai'etl  like  a  [nl 
of  n  form  foiiml  o 
in  Lye  in,  id  wti 
the  ruitnfl  md< 
the    tiinbera    <ii 

roof  are  sliown  as  if  |>r(jjf('liiig  into  the  frieze. 

These  are  slight  remains,  it  must  be  confi'socd,  from  whidi 

reconstruct  an  art  wliioli  had  so  much  iofluence  on  ibe  civUiialion 


iFroni  Terier"*  "At\e  MlnBure. 


U8.  DooTBBy  m  MI«KiloiiBhl.  (From  Dodi 


Greece;  hut  they  are  sufficient  for  the  nrchipnlosrist,  an  the  ( 
of  a  few  fossil  frnirinenls  of  the  hones  of  an  elephant  or  n 
miffice  tn  t-rove  the  )>r''-existence  of  those  nniitials  wherever  thflyh 
been  fonnd,  and  enable  the  paleontologist  to  reason  upon  thm* 

«  It  |>  tn  he  n-cn.n«i  HiBf  no  «i«t  of  I  lillberto  niaile  of  them  nrr  iio  W 

In  «l*i<-nti-.  lilt.  rwiPhf.1  tliU  miintrv.  Uhilx  i«  typraof  ""'y'-*  tl"J  •- ^-j 
Sti  1.  «"  I  t"  i--!ci«  «t  H-rl*n.  l.<n  U  l>  the  most  Interesllng  kuo«n  to  «»«  ■ 
IntccMslble  lo  scltince.    TUe  ilmwliig*  I  where. 
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almoBt  as  much  certainty  as  if  he  saw  them  in  a  menagerie.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  see  why  the  remnants  are  so  few.  When  Homer  describes 
the  imaginary  dwelling  of  Alcinous  —  which  he  meant  to  be  typical  of 
a  perfect  palace  in  his  day  —  he  does  not  speak  of  its  construction  or 
solidity,  nor  tell  us  how  symmetrically  it  was  arranged;  but  he  is 
lavish  of  his  praise  of  its  brazen  walls,  its  golden  doors  with  their 
silver  j)osts  and  lintels  — just  as  the  writers  of  the  Books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles  praise  the  contemporary  temple  or  palace  of  Solomon  for 
similar  metallic  splendor. 

The  palace  of  Menelaus  is  described  by  the  same  author  as  full  of 
brass  and  gold,  silver  and  ivory.  It  was  resplendent  as  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  appeared  to  the  eye  of  Telemachus  like  the  mansion  of 
Jupiter  himself. 

No  temples  are  mentioned  by  Homer,  nor  by  any  early  writer;  but 
the  funereal  rites  celebrated  in  honor  of  Patroclus,  as  described  in  the 
XXIII.  Book  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  mounds  still  existing  on  the  Plains 
of  Troy,  testify  to  the  character  of  the  people  whose  manners  and 
customs  he  was  describing,  and  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  convince 
us  that,  except  in  their  tombs,  we  should  find  little  to  commemorate 
their  j)revious  existence. 

The  subject  is  interesting,  and  deserves  far  more  attention  than 
has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  it,  and  more  space  than  can  be 
devoted  to  it  here.  Not  only  is  this  art  the  art  of  people  who  warred 
before  Troy,  but  our  knowledge  of  it  reveals  to  us  a  secret  which 
otherwise  might  for  ever  have  remained  a  mystery.  The  religion  of 
the  Homeric  ])oems  is  essentially  Anthropic  and  Ancestral  —  in  other 
words,  of  Turanian  origin,  with  hardly  a  trace  of  Aryan  feeling 
running  through  it.  When  we  know  that  the  same  was  the  case 
with  the  arts  of  those  days,  we  feel  that  it  could  not  well  be 
otherwise;  but  what  most  excites  our  wonder  is  the  power  of  the 
poet,  whose  song,  describing  the  manners  and  feelings  of  an  extinct 
race,  was  so  beautiful  as  to  cause  its  adoption  as  a  gospel  by  a  people 
of  another  race,  tincturing  their  religion  to  the  latest  hour  of  theii 
existence. 

We  have  very  little  means  of  knowing  how  long  this  style  of  art 
lasted  in  Greece.  The  treasury  built  by  Myron  king  of  Sicyon  at 
Olympia  about  650  b.c.  seems  to  have  been  of  this  style,  in  so  far  as 
ve  can  judge  of  it  by  the  description  of  Pausanias.*  It  consisted  of 
two  chambers,  one  ornamented  in  the  Doric,  one  in  the  Ionic  style,  not 
apparently  with  pillars,  but  with  that  kind  of  decoration  which  apj^ears 
at  that  period  to  have  been  recognized  as  peculiar  to  each.  But  the 
entire  decorations  seem  to  have  been  of  brass,  the  weight  of  metal  em- 
ployed being  recorded  in  an  inscription  on  the  building.     The  earliest 


I  Pausanias,  vi.  10. 
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example  of  a  Doric  temple  that  we  know  of — that  of  Corinth  —  wonU 
appear  to  belong  to  very  nearly  the  same  age,  so  that  the  7th  ceDtDij 
B.C.  may  probably  be  taken  as  the  period  when  the  old  Taranian  form 
of  Pelasgie  art  gave  way  before  the  sterner  and  more  perfect  creationi 
of  a  purer  Hellenic  design.  Perhaps  it  might  be  more  correct  to  siy 
that  the  Hellenic  history  of  Greece  comic  enced  with  the  Olympiadi 
(B.C.  776),  but  before  that  kingdon  bloomed  into  perfection  an  older 
civilization  had  passed  away,  leaving  little  beyond  a  few  tombs  and 
works  of  public  utility  as  records  of  its  prior  existence.  It  left,  how- 
ever, an  undying  influence  which  can  be  traced  through  every  subse- 
quent stage  of  Grecian  history,  which  gave  form  to  that  wonderfnl 
artistic  development  of  art,  the  principal  if  not  the  only  cause  of  tie 
unrivalled  degree  of  perfection  to  which  it  subsequently  attained. 


CHAPTER  n. 
HELLENIC    GREECE. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ORDERS. 


THE  cQlniinatiDg  period  of  the  Pelasffic  civiliaition  of  Greece  ttob  at 
the  time  of  the  war  with  Troj- — the  Iiisl  great  military  event  of  tliat 
Kge,  and  the  one  which  seems  to  have  ehwcl  the  hmg  ami  intimate 
connection  of  the  Greek  Pelasgians  with  tlieir  cognate  races  in  Asia. 

Sixty  years  later  the  irruption  of  the  Thcssaliniia,  ami  twenty  years 
After  that  event  the  return  of  tiie  Heracleidie,  cIotie<l,  in  a  jHiliticol 
■enne,  that  chapter  in  history,  and  gave  rise  to  wliat  may  Ih.-  ntyjed  tlie 
Hellenic  civilization,  which  proved  the  groat  and  true  glory  of  <irt'eeo. 
Four  centuries,  however,  elapBcil,  which  msiy  npj.ropriatfly  be 
called  the  dark  ages  of  Greece;  before  the  new  seed  Utrt:  fruit,  at  least 
in  so  far  as  art  ia  concerned.  These  ag<'H  ])ro<lnced,  it  is  true,  Ilie  laws 
ofLycurgns,  a  charnctcriatic  effort  of  a  truly  Aryan  race,  conferring  an 
they  did  on  the  people  who  made  tlitui  tli:it  powiT  of  self.government, 
*nd  capacity  for  republican  iustilutums,  which  gave  them  such 
■lability  at  home  and  so  mnch  power  almiii'l,  but  which  were  as 
'nimical  to  the  softer  glories  of  the  line  ;irts  in  Sparta  us  tiny  have 
PWved  elsewhere. 

Wien,  after  this  long  night,  architi'ctural  art  reappeared,  it  was  at 

Corinth,  under  the  Cypselidie,  a  raee  of  st  ro ugly- marked  Asiatic  ten- 

cies  ;  but  it  had  in  the  meantime  underg-me  no  great  a  trnnsfimiia- 

,    ""0  as  to  wellnigh  bewilder  ns.     On  itn  reaiijiearance  it  wiis  no  innger 

characterised  by  the  elegant  and  ornate  art  of  Myceun!  nrxl  the  cognate 
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forms  of  Asiatic  pjowth,  but  harl  assumed  the  nule,  bold  pro])ortioDfld 
Egyptian  art,  ami  with  almost  more  than  Egyptian  mossiveDess. 

Doric  Temples  in  ("irREErE. 

The  age  of  the  Doric  temple  at  Corinth  is  not,  it  is  true,  satii- 
factorily  <letermine<l ;  but  the  balance  of  evi<li.»nce  would  lead  ns  to 
believe  that  it  beh>ngs  to  the  age  of  Cyi)sehis,  or  about  650  b.  c.  The 
j)illars  are  less  than  four  diametei-s  in  height,  and  the  architrave  —  the 
only  jiart  of  the  superstructure  that  now  remains  —  is  proportionately 
heavy.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  massive  8])eciniens  of  architec- 
ture existing,  more  so  than  even  its  rock-cut  prototype  at  Beni  Hassaiu' 
from  which  it  is  most  indubitably  co])ied.  As  a  work  of  art,  it  fails 
from  excess  of  strength,  a  fault  common  to  most  of  the  efforts  of  a  rude 
peoi>le,  ignorant  of  the  true  resources  of  art,  and  striving,  by  the 
exjjression  of  physical  power  alone,  to  attain  its  objects. 

Next  in  age  to  this  is  the  little  temjile  at  ^Kgina.^  Its  date,  too, 
is  unknown,  though,  judging  from  the  character  of  its  sculpturi*,  it 
probablv  beloni^  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  centurv  before  Christ. 

We  know  that  Athens  *4id  a  great  temple  on  the  Acrojiolis,  cod- 
tem)>orary  with  these,  and  tlie  frusta  of  its  columns  still  remain,  which, 
after  its  destruction  by  the  Persians,  were  built  into  the  walls  of  the 
citadel.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  all  the  principal  cities  of 
Greece  ha<l  temples  commensurate  with  their  dignity  before  the  Per- 
sian War.  3I;iny  of  these  were  destroye<l  during  that  struggle;  but  it 
also  hap|»eiied  then,  as  in  France  and  Englan<l  in  the  12th  and  13th 
Centuries,  that  theoM  temples  were  thought  unworthy  of  the  national 
greatness,  and  of  thai  feeling  of  exaltation  arising  from  the  successful 


1  If  the  examples  at  Beni  Hassan  and 


Ul.    Capital  in  Ti-miiW*  at  Karnae.    (From 
E.  F;iIk«*iKT.) 


olsowhore  aro  not  considered  siifficieiit 
to  settle  the  (|iie>tion,  it  will  be  dillicnlt 
to  refuse  the  evidenee  of  this  one  (Wood- 
cut No.  lot)  taken  from  the  soiitheni 
tein]>le  at  Karnae,  built  in  the  ace  of 
Thothmosis  III.  and  Anienopbis  ill. — 
say  HMH)  years  before  Christ,  or  lUdOTean 
before  the  earliest  (ireoian  example 
known.  In  this  instance  the  abanuit 
se))arat(Ml  from  the  shaft:  there  is  a  bold 
erhiiius  and  a  l>ead<Ml  necking;  in  fact  all 
tli«'  memlH*rs  of  the  Grecian  order,  only 
wanting;  the  elegance  which  the  Greeks 

.lildtMl  to  it. 

In  the  memoir  by  Mr.  Falkener  (*'Mti- 
seum  of  Classical  Antiquities/'  vol.  L  ?> 
87),  fn)m  which  the  woodcut  Is  bw^ 
rowed,  27  proto-Uoric  columns  are  emh 
merated  as  still  existinc  In  eight  dif 
ferent  bnildincs.  ranging  trom  tbeThM 
Cataraet  to  Lower  Egypt. 

-  Tile  dimensions  are  94  feet  by  4fi^ 
coverini;  con!ie({uently  only  4230  feet 
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alt  of  the  greatest  of  their  wars,  so  that  almost  all  those  which 
lained  were  pulled  down  or  rebuilt.  The  consequence  is,  that 
irly  all  the  great  temples  now  found  in  Greece  were  built  in  the 
ty  or  fifty  years  which  succeeded  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at 
amis  and  Plataea. 


laSi   Tomple  at  iE^ina  restored.   No  scale. 

The  oldest  temple  of  this  class  is  that  best  known  as  the  Theseinm, 
Temple  of  Theseus,  at  Athens,  though  it  is  nearly  certain  that  it 
jbt  more  properly  to  be  considered  the  temj)le  of  the  god  Mars.  It 
istitated  a  link  between  the  archaic  and  the  perfect  age  of  Grecian 
;  more  perfect  than  the  temple  at  -^]gina  or  any  that  preceded  it, 
;  falling  short  of  the  perfection  of  the  Parthenon,  its  near  neighbor 
h  in  locality  and  date. 

Of  all  the  great  temples,  the  best  and  most  celebrated  is  the  Par- 
non,  the  only  octastyle  Doric  temple  in  Greece,  and  in  its  own  class 
lonbtedly  the  most  beautiful  building  in  the  world.  It  is  true  it 
neither  the  dimensions  nor  the  wondrous  expression  of  j^ower  and 
mity  inherent  in  Egyptian  temples,  nor  has  it  the  variety  and 
try  of  the  Grothic  cathedral ;  but  for  intellectual  beauty,  for  i>erfec- 
1  of  proportion,  for  beauty  of  detail,  and  for  the  excjuisite  perception 
the  highest  and  most  recondite  i)rinciplc8  of  art  ever  applied  to 
hitecture,  it  stands  utterly  and  entirely  alone  an<l  unrivalled — the 
ry  of  Greece  and  a  reproach  to  the  rest  of  the  worhl. 
Ifext  in  size  and  in  beauty  to  this  was  the  great  hexastyle  temple 
Japiter  at  Olympia,  finished  two  years  later  than  the  Parthenon. 
dimensions  were  nearly  the  same,  but  having  only  six  pillars  in 
It  instead  of  eight,  as  in  the  Parthenon,  the  proj>ortions  were 
erent,  this  temple  being  95  ft.  by  230,  the  Parthenon  101  ft. 
227. 
To  the  same  age  belongs  the  exquisite  little  Temple  of  Apollo 
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Epicurius  at  Bassae  (47  ft.  by  125),  the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Suniom, 
the  greater  temple  at  Rhamniis,  the  Propylsea  at  Athens,  and  indeed 
all  that  is  greatest  and  most  beautiful  in  the  architecture  of  Greece: 
The  temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis  also  was  founded  and  designed  at  thii 
period,  but  its  execution  belongs  to  a  later  date. 

Doric  Temples  in  SiaLY. 

Owing  probably  to  some  local  peculiarity,  which  we  have  not  now 
the  means  of  explaining,  the  Dorian  colonies  of  SicUy  and  Magna 
Grsecia  seem  to  have  ])osses8ed,  in  tlie  days  of  their  prosperity,  a 
greater  number  of  temples,  and  certainly  retain  the  traces  of  many 
more,  than  were  or  are  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
mother  country.  The  one  city  of  Selinus  alone  possesses  six,  in  two 
groups, — three  in  the  citadel  and  three  in  the  city.  Of  these  the  oldert 
is  the  central  one  of  the  first-named  group.  Its  sculptures,  first  dis- 
covered by  Messrs.  Angel  and  Harris,  indicate  an  age  only  slightly  sub- 
sequent to  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  a.  c.  636,  and  therefore  probably 
nearly  contemporary  with  the  example  above  mentioned  at  Corinth. 
The  most  modern  is  the  great  octastyle  temple,  which  seems  to  have 
been  left  unfinished  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the 
Carthaginians,  n.  c.  410.  It  measured  376  ft.  by  166,  and  was  conse- 
quently very  nmeh  larger  than  any  temple  of  its  class  in  Greece. 
The  remaining  four  range  between  these  dates,  and  therefore  form 
a  tolerably  perfect  chronometric  series  at  that  time  when  the  arts 
of  Greece  itself  fail  us.  The  inferiority,  however,  of  provincial  art, 
as  compared  with  that  of  Greece  itself,  prevents  us  from  applying 
such  a  test  with  too  much  confidence  to  the  real  history  of  the  art, 
though  it  is  undoubtedly  valuable  as  a  secondary  illustration. 

At  Agrigentum  there  are  three  Doric  temples,  two  small  hexastyles, 
whose  age  may  l>e  al»out  500  to  480  b.  c,  and  one  great  exceptional 
examj)le,  differing  in  its  arrangements  from  all  the  Grecian  temples  of 
the  age.  Its  dimensions  are  3G0  feet  long  by  173  broad,  and  conse- 
quently very  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  great  Temple  of  Selinus 
just  alluded  to.  Its  date  is  perfectly  known,  as  it  was  commence<iby 
Theron  n.  c.  480,  and  left  unfinished  seventy-five  years  afterwards, 
when  the  citv  was  destroved  bv  the  Carthai'inians. 

At  Syracuse  tliere  still  exist  tlie  ruins  of  a  very  beautiful  temple  of 
this  age;  an<l  at  Egesta  are  remains  of  another  in  a  much  more  perfect 
state. 

Pa^stum,  in  Magna  Gra>cia,  boasts  of  the  most  magnificent  group  of 
temples  after  that  at  Agrigentum.  One  is  a  very  beautiful  hexjistylet 
belonging  probably  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  n.  c,  built  in  « 
bold  and  very  pure  styk'  of  Doric  architecture,  and  still  retains  the 
greater  part  of  its  internal  columnar  arrangement. 
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Fhe  other  two  are  more  modern,  and  far  less  pure  both  in  plan 
in  detail,  one  having  nine  columns  at  each  end,  the  central  pillars 
rhich  are  meant  to  correspond  with  an  internal  range  of  pillars, 
sorting  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  The  other,  though  of  a  regular 
1,  is  so  modified  by  local  peculiarities,  so  corrupt,  in  fact,  as 
lly  to  deserve  being  ranked  with  the  beautiful  order  which  it 
t  resembles. 

Ionic  Temples. 

Ve  have  even  fewer  materials  for  the  history  of  the  Ionic  order  in 
?ce  than  we  have  for  that  of  the  Doric.  The  recent  discoveries 
.ssyria  have  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Ionic  was  even  more 
ntially  an  introduction  from  Asia  than  the  Doric  was  from  Egypt : 
3nly  question  is,  when  it  was  brouglit  into  Greece.  My  own  im- 
sion  is,  that  it  existed  there  in  one  form  or  another  from  the 
est  ages,  but  owing  to  its  slen<lerer  proportions,  and  the  greater 
itity  of  wooil  used  in  its  construction,  the  examples  may  have 
»hed,  so  that  nothing  is  now  known  to  exist  which  can  lay  claim 
ren  so  great  an  antiquity  as  the  Persian  War. 
'he  oldest  example,  probably,  was  the  temple  on  the  Ilissus,  now 
royed,  dating  from  about  484  b.  c.  ;  next  to  this  is  the  little  gem 
temple  dedicated  to  Nik^  Apteros,  or  the  Wingless  Victory,  built 
it  fifteen  years  later,  in  front  of  the  Propylaea  at  Athens.  The  last 
most  perfect  of  all  the  examples  of  this  order  is  the  Erechthcium, 
fie  Acroi)olis ;  its  date  is  apparently  about  420  b.c,  the  great  epoch 
ithenian  art.  Nowhere  did  the  exquisite  taste  and  skill  of  the 
enians  show  themselves  to  greater  advantage  than  here ;  for  though 
y  detail  of  the  order  may  be  traced  back  to  Nineveh  or  Persepolis, 
re  so  purified,  so  imbued  with  purely  Grecian  taste  and  feeling, 

they  have  become  essential  parts  of  a  far  more  beautiful  order 
1  ever  existed  in  the  land  in  which  they  had  their  origin. 
rhe  largest,  and  perhaps  the  finest,  of  Grecian  Ionics  temples  was 

built  about  a  century  afterwards  at  Tegea,  in  Arcadia  —  a  regular 
pteral  temple  of  considerable  dimensions,  but  the  existence  of 
Dh  is  now  known  only  from  the  description  of  Pausanias.' 
\b  in  the  case,  however,  of  the  Doric  order,  it  is  not  in  Greece 
If  that  we  find  either  the  greatest  number  of  Ionic  temples  or 
le  most  remarkable  for  size,  but  in  the  colonies  in  Asia  Minor, 
more  especially  in  Ionia,  whence  the  order  most  properly  takes 
lame. 

Phat  an  Ionic  order  existed  in  Asia  Minor  before  the  Persian 
r  18  quite  certain,  but  all  examples  perished  in  that  memorable 
ggie;  and  when  it  subsequently  reappeared,  the  order  had  lost 


>  Pausanias,  viii.  4o. 
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mucli  of  its  purely  Asicitic  character,  and  assumed  certain  forms  and 
tendencies  borrowed  from  the  simpler  and  purer  Doric  style. 

If  any  temple  in  the  Asiatic  Greek  colonies  escaped  destruction  is 
the  Persian  wars,  it  was  that  of  Juno  at  Samos.  It  is  said  to  hare 
been  built  by  Polycrates,  and  appears  to  have  been  of  the  Doric  order. 
The  ruins  now  found  there  are  of  the  Ionic  order,  846  ft.  by  19U  ft, 
and  must  have  succeeded  the  first  mentioned.  The  apparent  an*hai8ins 
in  the  form  of  the  bases,  etc.  which  have  misled  antiquarians,  are 
merely  Eastern  forms  retained  in  spite  of  Grecian  influence. 

More  remarkable  even  than  this  was  the  celebrated.  Temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  425  ft.  long  by  220  ft. 
wide.  Keccnt  excavations  on  the  site,  however,  carried  out  by  Mr.  T. 
Wood,  prove  that  those  dimensions  apply  only  to  the  platform  on  which 
it  stood.  The  temj>le  itself,  measured  from  the  outside  of  the  anirle 
pillars,  was  only  348  ft.  by  164,  making  the  area  57,072  ft.,  or  alwut 
the  average  dimensions  of  our  mediasval  cathedrals. 

Besides  these,  there  was  a  splendid  decastyle  temple,  dedicate*!  to 
Apollo  Didymaeus,  at  Miletus,  156  ft.  wide  by  295  ft.  in  length ;  aa 
octastyle  at  Sardis,  261  ft.  by  144  ft. ;  an  exquisitely  beautiful,  thongb 
small  hexastyle,  at  Priene,  122  ft.  by  64  ft. ;  and  another  at  Terts. 
and  smaller  oxami)les  elsewhere,  besides  many  others  which  have  nc 
doubt  i)erishcd. 

Corinthian   Temples. 

The  Corinthian  onler  is  as  esHentially  l>orro\ved  from  the  bell* 
8hn]K'd  cnpiluls  of  Egypt  ns  the  Doric  is  from  their  oldest  pillars. 
Like  c'vcrvthimj:  thov  touched,  the  (rrccks  soon  rendered  it  their  o^ti 
bv  the  fn*c<l()in  and  clctraiicc  with  whicli  thev  treated  it.  Theacaiithns- 
loaf  Avilli  wliicli  tlicv  a<l<>riic<l  it  is  esscntiallv  Grecian,  and  we  must 
su]>|>osi' tlial  it  had  bt*rn  usimI  by  tlicni  as  an  oniament  either  in  their 
metal  or  won*]  work,  lonu:  before  they  ado))ted  it  in  stone  as  an  archi* 
icciural  fiat  arc. 

As  in  evcrythiiiir  else,  liowcvcr,  the  Greeks  could  not  help  be- 
traying in  Xh\<  also  tlu'  Asiatic  orijxin  of  their  art,  and  the  Egj'ptiaa 
order  with  tlirni  was  soon  we<l<le<l  to  the  Ionic,  whose  volutes  became 
an  essential  tlinui^li  snlxlue*!  part  of  this  order.  It  is  in  fact  a 
composite  order,  made  u])of  the  l)('ll-sha]KMl  capitals  of  tlie  Egyptiana 
and  the  spiral  of  the  Assyrians  an«l  adopted  by  the  Greeks  at  a  time 
when  national  distinctions  were  ra]»idly  disa])pearing  an<l  when  true  . 
and  severer  art  was  irivini^  pla<*e  to  love  of  variety.  At  that  time  also 
mere  ornament  and  earvinij:  were  supplant  inir  the  j)urer  class  of  form* 
and  the  hiL'her  aspirations  of  sculpture  with  which  the  Greeks 
ornamented  their  temples  in  their  In-st  days. 

In  Greece  the  order  does  not  aj)]»ear  to  have  been  introduced,  or  It  I 
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generally  used,  before  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  the 
it  authentic  example,  and  also  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  being  the 
•a^c  Monument  of  Lysicrates  (b.  c.  335),  which,  notwithstanding 
imallnesa  of  its  dimensiooB,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of 
of  the  merely  omamental  class  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
d.  A  simpler  example,  but  by  no  mea.is  so  beautiful,  is  that  of 
porticoes  of  the  small  octagonal  building  commonly  called  the 
er  of  the  Winds  at  Athens.  The  largest  example  in  Greece  of  the 
ntbian  order  is  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympiiis  at  Athens.  This, 
ever,  may  almost  be  called  a  Roman  building,  though  on  Grecian 
—  Laving  been  commenced  in  its  present  form  under  AntiochusEpi- 
les,  in  the  second  century  b.  c,  by  the  Roman  architect  Cossutius, 
only  finished  by  Hadrian,  to  whom  probably  we  may  ascribe  the 
lest  part  of  what  now  remains.  Its  dimensions  are  171  ft.  by  354 
>r  nearly  those  of  the  interior  of  the  great  IIy|>ostyle  Hall  at 
nac ;  and  from  the  number  of  its  columns,  their  size  and  their 
ity,  it  must  have  been  when  complete  the  most  beautiful  Corin- 
n  temple  of  the  ancient  world. 

'ndging,  however,  from  some  fragments  found  among  the  lonio 
pk-8  of  Asia  Minor,  it  a)>|)car8  tli.tt  the  Corintliian  order  wiia 
lkIucii]  there  before  we  find  any  trace  of  it  in  Greece  Proper, 
eed,  a  ftriuri,  we  might  expect  that  lis  introduction  into  Greece 

part  of  that  reaction  which  the  elegant  and  luxurious  Asiatics 
vised  on  the  severer  and 
e  manly  inhabitants  of 
opt.>an  Greece,  and  wliicb 

in  fact  the  main  cause 
heir  subjection,  first  to 
Macedonians,  and  finally 
eath  the  iron  yoke  of 
ue.  An  used  by  the  Asl* 
B,  it  seems  to  have  arisen 
n  the  introduction  of  the 
■ahaped  capital  of  the 
rptians,  to  which  they  applied  the  ac.intliMH-lciif,  smiictiiiii-M  in 
janction  with  the  honeysuckle  i>ni:u(niit  of  the  tiiiK,  na  in  Wixid- 

No,  133,  and  on  other  .ind   later   iMi:isi.>iis  tui^illn-r  with  the 

ntes  of  the  same  order,  the  latliT  i'ombimitii>n  beim;  tl m-  whi'h 

imately  prevailed  and  became  the  typical  f'»nn  of  the  Ciirinlhiiiii 


DlHEXSIONB    "K    (miKKK     TliMI'I.KH. 

Utboag^  differini:  ■">  e»i-|]ti;<]ly  iu  |.]:ii].  th>-  (.f'txral  diiuciisiona 
he  larger  temples  of  the  (ircL-k^  wi  !•:  vi  ly  Hiiiiilar  tn  tliow  of  ths 
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medbcval  cathedmla,  and  although  they  never  reached  the  altitnded 
their  modem  rivals,  tlieir  cubic  dimeiiBionB  were  probably  in 
the  Baiiie  ratio  of  projiortum. 

The  following  tnble  givc>8  the  approximate  diinenaionB, 
fractions,  of  the  eigltt  largest  and  best  known  examples  :  — 

Juno,  al  Samos 346  feet  [ong    100  feet  wide  ~  6S.7W  fHL 


Aix>Uo,  f 

UiilyuiKi 
Cybele,  t 


Agrigentiiin  . 
t  Dniicliidfe 

Ephosus .    .  . 

s,  at  Miletus  . 

[.Sanlis    .    .  . 

11,  at  Alliens  . 


■  e2,SSD  ' 

-  eo^id  ' 

-  60,534  ' 

-  57,03  ' 
=  45.020  ' 
=  37,881  ' 


There  may  l>e  some  slight  discrepancies  in  tliis  table  fro 
figures  quoted  elsewhere,  and  incorrectness  arising  from  mdu  4 
the  temples  l>eing  nicn^nrcd  on  the  lowest  st«p  and  others,  u  til 
Parthenon,  on  the  highest;  hut  it  is  sufficient  for  comparison,  w  ' 
U  all  that  is  attemjited  in  its  comi>ilation. 

Doric  Ordek.' 

The  Boric  was  the  onler  which  the  Greeks  especially  lored 
cultivated  so  as  to  make  it  most  exclusively  their  own  ;  and,  u  dm' 


'The  fart,  of  n  iiroto-Doric  nnltr  I  tliia  mndcof  bulMing,  or  haveTHitpW 
liaviiLiji'xIslnl  In  E^iil a  tliousanii  vcara  tjcally  employed  it  —  aa  It  hu  1  ~' 
iM'foro  It  is  fiiiin.i  in  (In-t-cv  oiiirht  .to  fat<- to  ilo  — feel  a  Jlfflcnlty  In  r__  , 
siiHiit;  HI  t>N|<t:ii)ilne  tlu'  vtigtn  itf  tlie  |  liow  a  lirick  pier  came  to  li«  used  wjlbt 
siylc.  Still  It  niav  Iw  worth  while  to  try :  wootlen  superstructnre. 
aiiil  make  this  a  lliilt-  dearer,  as  those  j  The  aimexed  woodcut  illiulnlM 
will!  an<  mil  f:iTiti1iar  with  <>xanii>IeH  uf  1  mode  of  roofing  very  usually  em^ 


Weil  In  Uie  EmiX. 


r  uf  lirii-k«i.rk  is  v 


iiiployiil,    anil     Is     partlciilarlT    * 

•  ncin:;-    vaiUu)^i»    when    a    JuDCtion    Mj 
'i-Msarj-.    place      between      tiro      langi" 
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I  the  Parthenon,  it  certainly  is  as  complete  and  as  perfect  an  archi* 
natural  feature  as  any  style  can  boast  of.  When  first  introduced  from 
gypt,  it,  as  before  stated,  partook  of  even  more  than  Egyptian 
)lidity,  but  by  degrees  became  attenuated  to  the  weak  and  lean  form 
f  the  Roman  order  of  the  same  name.  Woodcut  No.  135  illustrates 
lie  three  stages  of  progress  from  the  oldest  example  at  Corinth  to  the 
rder  as  used  in  the  time  of  Philip  at  Delos,  the  intermediate  being 
he  culminating  point  in  the  age  of  Pericles :  the  fii-st  is  4-47  diametere 
D  height,  the  next  6*025,  the  last  7  015;  and  if  the  table  were 
illed  up  with  all  the  other  examples,  the  gradual  attenuation  of  the 
ihaft  would  very  nearly  give  the  relative  date  of  the  example.  This 
:act  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  refute  the  idea  of  the  pillar  being  copied 
from  a  wooden  post,  as  in  that  case  it  would  have  been  slenderer  at 
Bret,  and  would  gradually  have  departed  from  the  wooden  form  as 
the  style  advanced.  This  is  the  case  in  all  carpentry  styles.  With 
the  Doric  order  the  contrary  takes  place.  The  earlier  the  example  the 
more  unlike  it  is  to  any  wooden  original.  As  the  masons  advanced 
in  skill  and  power  over  their  stone  material,  it  came  more  and  more 
to  resemble  |>osts  or  pillars  of  wood.  The  fact  appears  to  be  that, 
either  in  Egypt  or  in  early  Greece,  the  pillar  was  originally  a  pier  of 
hriekwork,  or  of  rubble  masonry,  supporting  a  wooden  roof,  of  which 
the  architraves,  the  triglyphs,  and  the  various  parts  of  the  cornice,  all 
bore  traces  down  to  the  latest  period. 

Even  as  ordinarily  represented,  or  as  copied  in  this  country,  there 
is  a  ilegree  of  solidity  combined  with  elegance  in  this  order,  and  an 
exquisite  proportion  of  the  parts  to  one  another  and  to  the  work  they 
have  to  [lerform,  that  command  the  admiration  of  every  person  of 
tnste ;  but,  as  used  in  Greece,  its  beauty  was  very  much  enhanced  by 
a  number  of  refinements  whose  existence  was  not  suspected  till  lately, 
ind  even  now  cannot  be  detected  but  by  the  most  practised  eye. 


the  architrave.  But  even  then  it  is  only 
of  the  same  thickness  as  the  heain.  In 
fact  there  is  no  difficulty  in  recognizinic 
the  difference  between  a  carpentry  and 
A  masonry  f  onu.  An  abacus  is  as  absurd 
with  the  former  as  it  is  indispensable 
with  the  latter;  and  of  course  those  who 
Qsed  squared  timbers  for  the  roof  would 
not  employ  unhewn  trunks  of  trees  for 
the  supporta. 

On  the  architrave  beam  rest  the  raft- 
en,  and  on  these  the  purlins  —  in  India 
nnerally  3  inches  square,  and  spaced  a 
ootor  18  inches  apart,  according  to  the 
eogth  of  the  tiles  used.  Sometimes  one 
Uckness  of  tiles  is  employed,  and  a  lay- 
r  of  concrete  above;  sometimes  two, 
MUttiinea  three  thicknesses  of  tiles,  but 
le  timber  oonstmction  is  the  same  in 


all  cases.  The  one  great  point  to  insist 
upon,  however,  is  that  an  abacus  never 
was  used ,  and  never  could  have  boen  suj^  • 
gestetl  from  a  timber  post  or  pillar.  Tim- 
ber forms  are  generally  very  easily 
trace<i,  as  they  are  in  the  roof,  but  not 
in  the  pillars  of  Doric  temples. 

The  base  which  was  afterwards  ap- 
plied by  the  Romans,  probably  was  sug- 
gested by  the  shoe,  which  in  certain  sit- 
uations is  a  necessary  part  of  a  wooden 
post;  but  the  origin  of  this  feature  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  Assyria,  though 
In  a  very  different  form  to' that  of  the 
Roman  order.  Its  absence  in  the  Grecian 
Doric  is  another  argument  in  favor  of  the 
masonry  origin  of  the  pillar  in  that  or- 
der. 
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The  columns  were  at  first  assumed  to  be  bounded  by  stru^i  lii 
It  is  now  found  tliat  they  have  an  entasis,  or  convex  profile,  in 
Parthenon  to  the  extent  of  j^j  of  the  whole  height,  and  are  ontlii 


Temple  ki  Coriitb. 


by  a  very  dcliciitu  hyi>criic)lic  curve;  it  is  true  this  can  hardly 
detected  by  tlie  eye  in  onliriary  jiositioiis,  but  the  wont  of  it  p 
that  rifridity  ami  ]Hiverty  to  the  coliinin  which  is  observable  in  modi 
examjtIeR.' 

In  lilte  manner,  the  anliitrave  in  all  temples  was  carried  opwai 
80  as  to  fonri  :i  very  flat  artli,  jitst  suftii'ient  to  correct  the  opti 
delusion    arising   from  the  iiiterffrence  of   tlie  sloping  lines  of  I 

'  Tlipse  facta  have  all  been  fiillv  elii-  searches  on  the  Partheoon  ud  « 
ddaled  by  Mr.  Penrosi'  In  IiIb  iH'aiitlfiil  ti'ni[<le3  of  Gree««,  pnblUhad  I9 
work  coDtAiniiig  tUv  results  of  his  re-   Uilettautl  Society, 
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aliment.  This,  I  believe,  was  common  to  all  temples,  but  in  the 
BTtbenon  the  curve  was  applied  to  the  sides  also,  though  from  what 
otive  it  is  not  so  easv  to  detect. 

Another  refinement  was  making  all  the  columns  slope  slightly 
wards,  so  as  to  give  an  idea  of  strength  and  support  to  the  whole, 
dd  to  this,  that  all  the  curved  lines  used  were  either  hyperbolas  or 
ftrabolas.  With  one  exce])tion  only,  no  circular  line  was  employed, 
3r  even  an  elli(»se.  £very  part  of  the  temple  was  also  arranged 
ith  the  most  unbounded  care  and  accuracy,  and  every  detail  of  the 
asonry  was  carried  out  with  a  precision  and  beauty  of  execution 
liich  is  almost  unrivalled,  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  material  of 
le  whole  was  the  purest  and  best  white  marble.  All  these  delicate 
Ijustments,  this  exquisite  finish  and  attention  to  even  the  smallest 
Btails,  are  well  bestowed  on  a  design  in  itself  simple,  beautiful,  and 
jpropriate.  They  combine  to  render  this  order,  as  found  in  the  best 
reek  temples,  as  nearly  faultless  as  any  work  of  art  can  possibly  be, 
id  such  as  we  may  dwell  upon  with  the  most  unmixed  and  unvarying 
ttisfaction. 

The  system  of  definite  proportion  which  the  Greeks  employed  in 
le  design  of  their  temples,  was  another  cause  of  the  effect  Uiey  j)ro- 
uce  even  on  uneducated  minds.  It  was  not  with  them  merely  that 
le  height  was  equal  to  the  width,  or  the  lengtli  about  twice  the 
readth ;  but  every  part  was  proportioned  to  all  those  parts  with 
'hich  it  was  related,  in  some  such  ratio  as  1  to  G,  2  to  7,  3  to  8,  4  to  9, 
r  5  to  10,  etc.  As  the  scheme  advances  these  numbers  become  unde- 
irably  high.  In  this  case  they  reverted  to  some  such  simple  ratios 
8  4  to  6,  5  to  6,  6  to  7,  and  so  on. 

We  do  not  yet  quite  understand  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which 
be  Greeks  arrived  at  the  laws  which  guided  their  practice  in  this 
espect;  but  they  evidently  attached  tlie  utmost  importance  to  it, 
nd  when  the  ratio  was  determined  upon,  they  set  it  out  with  such 
ccuracy,  that  even  now  the  calculated  and  the  measured  dimensions 
eldom  vary  beyond  such  minute  fractions  as  can  only  be  expressed  in 
undredths  of  an  inch. 

Though  the  existence  of  such  a  system  of  ratios  has  long  been 

■ 

Qspected,  it  is  only  recently  that  any  measurements  of  Greek  temples 
ave  been  made  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  the  matter  to  be 
roperly  investigated  and  their  existence  i)rove(l.J 

The  ratios  are  in  some  instances  so  recondite,  and  the  correlation 
£  the  parts  at  first  sight  so  apparently  remote,  that  many  would  be 


>  FormeMnrements  we  depend  on  Pen- 
«e,  '*  Principles  of  Athenian  Archit(>c- 
B«,"  etc.,  fol.;  and  Cocken'Il,  ^'Tlie 
wnpict  of  Egina  and  Bassw/*  Ix>n(l. 
OOL  ThedeUJiiof  the  system  were  first 


publicly  announced  by  Watkiss  Lloyd,  In 
a  paper  reail  to  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects  in  1859:  afterwards  in  an  ap 
pentiix  to  Mr.  Cockerell^s  work,  and  in 
several  minor  publications. 
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inclined  to  believe  they  were  more  fanciful  than  real.*  It  woold, 
however,  be  as  reasonable  in  a  person  with  no  ear,  or  no  musical  edu- 
cation, to  ol>jei-t  to  ttie  enjoyment  of  a  complicated  concerted  pieceuf 
numio  expeneiK't'il  by  those  differently  situated,  or  to  declare  thattbe 
pain  niusicians  feel  from  a  false  note  was  mere  affecttttion.  The  ej9 
of  the  Greeks  were  as  jHirfoctly  educated  as  our  ears.  TbeyeonU 
appreciate  harmonies  which  are  lost  in  us,  and  were  offended  at  bbe 
quantities  wliich  our  duller  senses  fail  to  perceive.  But  in  spite  d 
ourselves,  we  do  feel  the  beauty  of  these  harmonic  relations,  thougli 
we  hardly  know  why;  and  if  educated  to  them,  we  might  acquire 
what  might  almost  be  considered  a  new  sense.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  there  cun  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  great  deal  of  the  beauty  whick 
all  feel  in  coiitonipluthig  tlie  arcliltf-'Ctural  jiroductions  of  the  Gre^ 
arises  from  cnuses  such  us  these,  which  we  are  only  now  beginning 
to  appreciate. 

To  underslaml,  however,  the  Doric  order,  we  must  not  r^ard  it 
as  a  merely  masonic  fuvni.  Sculjiture  was  always  used,  or  intended  to 
be  used,  with  it.  The  MetoiK's  between  the  triglyphs,  the  pedimenti 
of  the  porticoes,  and  the  aeroteria  or  pedestals  on  the  roof,  are  all 
uniueauing  and  useless  iniless  tille'd  or  surmounted  with  sculpturtd 
figures,  r^culpturc  is  indeed,  as  essential  a  part  of  this  order  as  the 
aeanthus'leuves  and  ornaments  of  the  cornice  are  to  tbe  capitals  and, 
entablature  of  the  Coriuthian  order;  and  without  it,  or  without  Iti 
place  being  supplied  bj 
painting,  we  are  nierelj' 
looking  at  the  dead  skele' 
ton,  the  mere  frameirott 
of  the  order,  without  iki 
flesh  and  blood  that  give 
it  life  and  purpose. 

It   is    when    all  thm 
parts  are  combined  toge- 
ther, as  in  the  jionicoof 
^"^ — ',3y_  XI    iarii    <r    !wii«5oti  tui  Lii  *''^  Parthenon  (Woodfrt 

No.  136),  that  we  cm 
un  ler-tan  1  lhii  <  i  U  r  ni  ill  its  perfection  ;  for  though  each  part  «« 
lieiutitul  m  It  (If  tlitir  full  value  can  be  appreciated  only  as  jwrH 
of -i^'Klt  Ml    1 

Another  t^sintnl  pirt  of  the  order,  too  often  overlooked,  is  ll» 


'  The  pyramiil-hu  ill  ling  kini!:s  of 
Lower  Egyiil  setm  lu  have  liml  some 
dislinrt  ideas  of  a  systtm  of  definite 
proportions  in  arcliltWlnnil  liiiilclint;. 
and  l«  have  put  it  into  piwetiee  in 
the  pyramid,  and  posaiMy  elsewhere,  but 


it  liHs  not  yet  been  sought  for  la  the 4M 
biiildinga  of  thatK^e. 

At  times  I  cannot  help  •oipecUntlM" 
ftlflnltvto  hare  existed  between  ihe* 
hHl)ilants  of  Lower  Egypt  and  Ibow  <» 
Greece  than  le  at  flnt  elglit  appareul- 
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hicb  was  as  integral  a  part  of  it  as  its  form.  Till  very  lately, 
lenied  that  Greek  temples  were,  or  could  be,  painted :  the 
ikable  remains  of  color,  however,  that  have  been  discovered 
3st  all  temples,  and  the  greater  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  it  which  now  prevails,  have  altered  public  oj^lnion  very 
n  the  matter,  and  most  people  now  admit  .hat  some  color 
d,  though  few  are  agreed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was 

iiinot  now  be  questioned  that  color  was  used  everywhere 
ly,  and  on  every  object.  Externa ily  too  it  is  generally  ad- 
that  the  sculpture    was    painted    and  relieved  by    strongly 

backgrounds;  the  lacunaria,  or  recesses  of  the  roof,  were 
tainly  painted ;  and  all  the  architectural  mouldings,  which  at 
period  were  carved  in  relief,  have  been  found  to  retain  traces 

painted  ornaments. 

i  disputed  whether  the  echinus  or  carved  moulding  of  the 
was  so  ornamented.  There  seems  little  doubt  but  that  it  was  • 
It  the  walls  of  the   cells  were  also  colored  throughout  and 

with  paintings  illustrative  of  the  legends  and  attributes  of 
nity  to  whom  the  temple  was  dedicated  or  of  the  purposes 
:h  it  was  erected.  The  plane  face  of  the  architrave  was  pro- 
ft  white,  or  merely  ornamented  with  metal  shields  or  inscrij> 
nd  the  shafts  of  the  colunms  a]>pear  also  to  liave  been  left  ])lain, 
ly  slightly  stained  to  tone  down  the  crudeness  of  the  white 
Generally  speaking,  all  those  parts  which  from  their  form 
ion  were  in  any  degree  protected  from  the  rain  or  atmospheric 
es  seem  to  have  been  colored ;  those  particularly  exposed,  to 
K»n  left  plain.  To  whatever  extent,  however,  painting  may 
en  carried,  these  colored  ornaments  were  as  essential  a  part 
Doric  order  as  the  carved  ornaments  were  of  tlie  Corinthian, 
ide  it,  when  perfect,  a  richer  and  more  ornamental,  as  it  was  a 
alid  and  stable,  order  than  the  latter.  The  color  nowhere 
ed  with  the  beauty  of  its  forms,  but  gave  it  that  richness  and 

of  ornamentation  which  is  indis])ensable  in  all  except  the 
»lo6sal  buildings,  and  a  most  valuable  adjunct  even  to  them. 

Ionic  Order. 

Ionic  order,  as  we  now  find  it,  is  not  without  some  decided 
iges  over  the  Doric.  It  is  more  coinj)lete  in  itself  and  less 
Biit  on  sculpture.  Its  frieze  was  too  small  for  much  disj>lay  of 
life  and  action,  and  was  probably  usually  ornamente<l  with 
animals,^  like  the  friezes  at  Persepolis.     But  the  frieze  of  the 


>  It  WM  called  Zoophorua  {life  or  Jlyure  6earerV 
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little  temple  of  Nike  Apteros  is  brilliantly  ornamented  in  the  sun 
style  as  those  of  tlie  Doric  onler.  It  also  happened  that  those  detaib 
and  oniainents  which  were  only  painted  In  the  Doric,  wertj  carved  in 
the  Ionic  order,  and  i-emain  therefore  riaible  to  the  present  day,  which 
gives  to  this  order  a  completeness  in  our  eyes  which  the  other  cannol 
boast  of.  Add  to  this  a  certaio  degree  of  Asiatic  elegance  and  grace, 
and  tlie  whole  when  put 
together  makes  up  a  «]>• 
gularly  pleasing  orcbitc^ 
tnral  object.  Bat  Dot- 
withstanding  these  advin- 
tages,  the  Doric  order  iriD 
probably  always  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  superior,  m 
belonging  to  a  higher  rlui 
of  art,  and  because  all  iu 
forms  and  details  are  bt^ 
ter  and  more  adapted  to 
their  purpose  than  those  d 
the  Ionic. 

The  principal  charac- 
teristic of  the  Ionic  order 
is  the  Pelasgic  or  Asiatic 
spiral,  here  called  a  volutei 
which.notwithstandingiu 
elegance,  forms  at  best 
but  an  awkward  capital. 
The  Ass^Tian  honeysuckle 
below  this,  carred  as  it  i> 
with  the  exquisite  feeling 
and  taste  which  a  Greek 
alone  knew  how  to  im}iart 
to  such  an  object,  fonnsu 
elegant  an  architectriral 
detail  as  is  anywhere  to 
be  found ;  and  whether 
used  as  the  necking  of  i 
column,  or  on  tlie  crowning  member  of  a  cornice,  or  on  other  |wrt' 
of  the  order,  is  everywhere  the  most  beautiful  ornament  connected 
with  it.  Coiii]'iiring  this  order  with  that  at  Persepolis  (Woodcut 
No.  89),  the  only  truly  Asiatic  jirototype  we  have  of  it,  we  seeliow 
much  the  Diiric  feeling  of  the  Greeks  had  done  to  sober  it  down,  by 
abbrevhiting  the  cajiital  and  omitting  tlie  greater  |>art  of  the  base. 
This  process  was  carried  much  farther  when  the  order  was  usedm 
conjunction  with  the  Doric,  as  in  the  Propyltea,  than  when  used  ^X 
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itself,  aa  in  the  Erechtheium ;  still  in  every  case  all  the  parts  found 
in  the  Asiatic  style  are  found  in  the  Greek.  The  same  form  and 
feeling)*  pervude  botli ;  and,  except  in  beauty  of  execution  and  detail 
it  is  not  quite  clear  how  far  even  the  Greek  order  is  au  improvement 
OD  the  Eastern  one.  The  Persepolitan  base  is  certainly  the  more 
beautiful  of  the  two ;  so  ai'e  many  parts  of  the  capital.  The  perfection 
of  the  whole,  however^  defiends  on  Uie  mode  in  which  it  ia  employed; 
and  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  Persian  order  cuuld  not  be  com* 
bined  with  the  Doric,  nor  applied  with  much  propriety  as  an  external 
order,  which  was  the  essential  use  of  all  the  Grecian  forms  of  pillars. 

When  used  between  antte  or  square  piers,  as  seems  usually  to  have 
been  the  case  in  Assyria,  the  two-fronted  form  of  the  Ionic  ca{>ital  was 
appropriate  and  elegant;  hut  when  it  wns  employed,  as  in  the  Erech- 
theium, as  an  angle  column,  it  jji-esented  a  difficulty  which  even 
Grecian  skill  and  ingenuity  could  not  quite  conquer.  When  the 
Persians  wanted  the  capital  to  face  four  ways  they  turned  the  side 
outwards,  as  at  Persei>olia  (Woodcut  No.  89),  and  put  the  volutes  in 
the  angles  —  which  was  at  best  but  an  awkward  mode  of  getting  ovei 
the  difficulty. 

The  instance  in  which  these  difficultleB 
have  been  most  successfully  met  is  in  the 
internal  order  at  Bassie.  There  the  three 
sides  are  equal,  and  are  equally  seen  —  the 
fourth  is  attached  to  the  wall  —  acd  the 
junction  of  the  faces  is  formed  with  an 
elegance  that  has  never  been  surpassed. 
It  has  not  the  richness  of  the  order  of 
the  Erechtheium,  but  it  excels  it  in  ele- 
gance. Its  widely  spreading  base  still 
reUins  traces  of  the  wooden  origin  of  the 
order,  and  carries  us  back  towards  the 
times  when  a  shoe  was  necessary  to  sup- 
port wooden  posts  on  the  floor  of  an 
Assyrian  hall. 

Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  car>-ing 
which  the  Ionic  order  displays,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  its  having  been  also  i 
ornamented  with  color  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  probably  in  a  different  manner 
from  the  Doric.  My  own  impression  is,  that  the  car\-ed  parts 
*CTe  gilt,  or  picked  out  with  gold,  relieved  by  colored  grounds, 
Tiried  according  to  the  situation  in  which  they  were  found.  The 
ttittmg  remains  prove  that  colors  were  used  in  juxtaposition,  to 
relieve  and  heighten  (he  architectural  effect  of  the  carved  omaiueuta 
<^  thia  order. 
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In  the  Ionic  t<.-nij>]cs  nt  Athcnn  tlic  same  exquiute 
aeetl  .is  in  tlii' Done-;  the  eamc  ninthematical  precision  and  ore 
bestowed  on  the  entasis  of  the  cohinins,  tlie  drawing  of  the  toIdIi^ 
and  the  execution  of  even  the  tiilnntCHt  details;    and  mnch  of  ih 
beauty  and  effect  are  no  doubt  owing  to  tiiis  circumstance,  vhichn 
Bliss  so  painfully  in  nearly  all  modem  examples. 


CORtNTBIAN  ObDU. 

As  before  mentioned,  til 
Corinthian  order  wu  ool;  I 
introduced  into  Greece  on  tl* 
decline  of  art,  and  never  nw  j 
dming  the  purely  Gtk'm 
age  to  the  dignity  of  a  tcni)ilt 
order.  It  most  probahly,  hui- 
ever,  was  used  in  the  more 
ornate  s)>ucimen8  of  domestic 
arcliiteeture,  and  in  sni&Ud 
works  of  art,  long  before  my 
of  those  examples  of  it  vm 
executed  which  we  now  find 
in  Gri'ece. 

The  most  typical  siiwimen 
we  now  know  is  that  of  th« 
Clioragic  Monument  of  Ly*>- 
crates  (Woodcut  No.  IWi. 
which,  notwitlwtanding  allJU 
elegance  of  detail  and  elo- 
cution, can  liardly  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  |>erfect,  ihe 
Egyptian  and  Asiatic  f«- 
tuR's  being  only  very  indif- 
ferently united  to  one  another. 
The  foliaged  part  is  rich  wi 
full,  but  is  not  carried  op 
into  the  upper  or  Ionic  por- 
tion, which  is,  in  eomparison. 
lean  and  jHwr;  and  thougli 
Bopar;itt;ly  the  two  parts  if 
irre|>roacliable,  it  was  left  i" 
the  R<iriianB  so  to  blend  (Ih' 
two  t(^tlier  an  to  make  a  ]>erfei'tly  sntlsfrn'tiiry  whole  out  of  them. 
In  this  exainple,  as  now  existing,  the  junction  of  the  colnnm  ^ 
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>ital  is  left  a  plain  sinking,  and  bo  it  is  generally  copied  in 
I  times;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was  originally 
y  a  bronze  wreath,  which  was  probably  gilt.  Accordingly  this 
presented  in  the  woodcut  as  being  essential  to  the  completion 
order.  The  base  and  shaft  have,  like  the  upper  part  of  the 
.  more  Ionic  feeling  in  them  than  the  order  was  -afterwards 
I  to  ret^n ;  and  altogether  it  is,  as  here  practised,  far  more 
,  though  less  complete,  than  the  Roman  form  which  super- 
t. 
other  Athenian  example,  that  of  the  Tower  of  the  Winds, 
cut  No.  141),  is  remarkable  as  being  almost  purely  Egyptian  in 


HI.    OrderoflheTc 


«,  with  no  lonio  adinixturo.  The  columns  have  no  bases,  the 
1  no  volutes,  and  the  w.itfr-leaf  clings  as  closely  to  the  bell  as  it 
I  the  Egyptian  (.'xatnples.  The  result  altogether  wants  rich- 
id,  though  appropriate  on  so  sniull  a  scale,  would  liardly  be 
;  on  a  larger. 

great  example  of  chc  Temi>le  of  Jupiter  Olynipius  differs  in  no 
tl  part  front  the  Koniau  order,  except  that  the  comers  of  the 


r  aT>aciiB  Are  not  f vit  off ;  ami  tliat,  heing  exfciite'l  in  Athene,  Uiew  it 
'  degrei  "f  taste  an  1  ai  t  <li8]iiiiyi-<l  in  its  execution  which  wc  Ho  nut  liol 
in\   Roiinn  exnmt  Ics.     Strictly  speaking,  however,  it  belong  ■ 
I  tliat  <io)joiil  nil  1  should  be  enumerated  as  a  Itonuui,  wid  not  a 
I  Grecian,  example 


Cartatidbs. 

It  has  been  already  explained  that  the  Egyptians  never  naed  c 
atide  figures,  properly  bo  called,  to  siijiport  the  entablatures  of  tl 
arehitectrire,    their    figures   1 
always  attached  to  the  i 
the  coliiiiins  or  piors,  wliich  H 
the  veal  bearing   niasa.     At  F 
aepolis,  and  olaewhere  in  ilic  i 
we   find   figurea    everywlurr 
ployed  supporting  the  ilir.. li- 
the   platform    of     the     i.:ii 
of     the     kings ; 
not,    iuileed,    oil 
their    heads,    as 
the  Greeks  used 
them,  but  rather 
in   their   uplifte<I 
hands. 

The   name, 
however,  as  well 
as     their     being 
only  used  in  con- 
junction with  the 
ionic    order   and 
with     Ionic     i]v- 
.  tails,  all  {>otnt  to 
Astatic     uri- 
l  gin  for  this  very 
■  questionable 
;  fonn  of  art.    As 
employed    in  the 
little  portico   al- 
ua.  c«)'«uj.iFii(a»iiiUi..BrLiiBhMuKnuB.    tachcd      tii     ihc J^^^j' 

ErechthL-ium, 
these  figures  are  used  with  so  much  taste,  iind  all  the  omamenu  ■ 
eo  elegant,  that  it  is  difficult  to  criticize  or  find  fault;  but  it  ii 
I  tbeless  certtun  that  It  was  a  mistake  which  even  the  art  of  the  Oro 
I  coald  liwJly  conceal.    To  use  human  figures  to  supjiort  a  oomice*  \ 
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npardonable,  unless  it  is  done  as  a*  mere  secondary  adjunct  to  a 

aikling.     In  the  ErechUieium  it  is  a  little  too  prominent  for  this, 

nough  used  with  as  much  discretion  as 

•'as  perhaps  possible  under  the  circum- 

tances.     Another  example  of   the  sort   I 

§  shown  ill  Woodcut  No.  142,  which,   ] 

»Y  employing  a  taller  cap,  avoids  some 

)f  the  objections  to  the  other;  but  the 

li^ire  itself,  on  the  other  hand,  ia  lesB 

architectural,  and  bo  errs  on  the  other 

«i<le. 

Another  form  of  this  class  of  sup-  I 
port  is  that  of  the  giants  or  Telamones, 
inslaiH-ea  of  which  are  found  supporting 
tlif  riHif  of  the  great  temple  at  Agri- 
.tnluri),  and  in  the  baths  of  the  semi- 
'irwk  city  of  Pompeii.  As  they  do  not 
flemally  bear  the  entablature,  but  only 
'^*iu  to  relieve  the  masonry  behind 
tln-m,  their  employment  is  less  objectionable  than  that  of  the  female 
fitiiires  above  described ;  but  even  they  hardly  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
true  art,  and  their  place  might  be  better  filled  by  some  more  strictly 
architectural  feature. 


II  Agrlgentnm. 


FoRMR  OF  Temples. 

The  arrangements  of  Grecian  Doric  temples  show  almost  less 
variety  than  the  forms  of  the  ))illars,  and  no  materials  exist  for  tracing 
their  gradual  development  in  an  historical  point  of  view.  The  temples 
at  Corinth,  and  the  oldest  at  Seliniix,  are  both  jierfect  examples  of  the 
lieiastyle  arrangement  to  which  the  Greeks  adhered  in  all  ages;  and 
though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  peripteial  form,  as  well  as 
tile  order  itself,  was  borrowol  from  Egypt,  It  still  was  so  much  modi- 
liwl  liefore  it  appeared  In  Greece,  tliat  it  would  lie  interesting,  if  it 
could  i)e  done,  to  irsice  the  several  steps  by  whirh  the  change  was 
effected. 

In  an  architectural  ]>oint  of  view  this  is  by  no  means  difficult. 
The  simplest  Greek  temples  were  mere  cells,  or  small  square  apart- 
ments suited  to  contain  an  image  —  the  front  iK'ing  what  is  technically 
called  <listi/le  iii  until,  or  with  two  ])i1lars  between  antof,  or  stjuarc 
pilaster-like  piere  terminntintt  the  side  walls.  Hence  the  interior  - 
enclosure  of  Grecian  teir.|>lea  is  called  the  cell  or  cella,  however  large 
'nd  splendid  it  may  be. 

The  next  chanjre  was  to  separate  the  interior  into  a  cell  and 
'Ofch  by  a  wall  with  a  large  doorway  in  it,  aa  in  the  small  temple  at 
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Khniiuiufi  (Woodcut  No.  145),  where  the  opening  however  can  m»i 
be  called  a  doorway,  as  Tt  exteiuls  to  the 

QA  third  clmnge  was  to  put  n  jjorch  of  4 
in  front  of  the  last  arrangement,  or,  aa  ajipw 
to  have  been  more  usual,  to  bring  forwnnl  i 
screen  to  the  positions  of  ibe  pillars  as  m  i 
SK-le  loi  i-iiui.^  _  last  example,  and  to  place  the  4  pillni* 
front  of  this.  None  of  these  plans  mlmitl 
of  a  ))eristyle,  or  pillars  on  the  fl.inkt>. 
ottnin  tbis  it  was  necessary  to  increase  i 
number  of  pillara  of  the  portico  to  Q,  or,  ai 
is  termed,  to  make  it  hesastjle.  the  two  om 
pillars  being  the  first  of  n  range  of  13  nr  1 
cohirnna.  extended  along  each  side  of  tl 
temple.  The  cell  in  this  arrangement  w«» 
complete  temple  in  itself- 
""""  '  most  frequently  made  so  at  both  ends.  U 

the    whole   enclosed    in    its   envelope   of   columns,    an    in    WoodM 
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•omctitnes  the  cell  was  tetrastyle  or  with  four  pillars  in 

orm  the  Greek  temple  may  l)e  said  to  be  complete,  very 
)ns  occurring  to  the  rule,  though  the  Parthenon  itself  is 
.'  few.  It  has  an  inner  hexastyle  portico  at  each  end  of 
L»yond  these  outwardly  are  octastyle  porticoes,  with  17 
each  flank, 
t  tcm})lc  at  Selinus  is  also  octastyle,  but  it  is  neither  so 

0  beautiful  in  its  arrangement ;  and,  from  the  decline  of 
e   art  when   it  was 

together  an  inferior 

till,  as   one   of  the 

reek  Doric  temples, 

worthy   of    being 

1  illustration  of  the 
us  of  these  temples. 

great  exception  is 
emple  at  Agrigen- 
cuts  Nos.  149  and 
;  the  architect  at- 
order  on  so  gigjuitic 

he  was  unable  to 
10  pillars  with  their 
standing  free.  The 
>f  the  columns  are 
lilt  up  with  walls 
I  windows,  and  alto- 
vhitecture  is  so  bad, 

colossal  dimensions 
idled  to  render  it  at 
pleasing  or  satisfac- 
l  art. 

i  exce]>tion  is  the 
I'n^stum  before  re- 
th  9  pillars  in  front, 
ijKjdient,  but  wliich 

its  hav.intr  a  ranjje  of  columns  down  the  centre  to 
ridge  of  the  roof  by  a  8imi>ler  7uodc  than  the  triangular 
'  employed  for  carrying  the  roof  between  two  ranges  of 


14!i.    Plan  of  (wrt'at  I'diipk*  at  A^lgciitum. 
Scale  KM)  ft.  to  1  in. 


*.  exce])tion  of  the  temple  at  Agrigontum,  all  these  were 
p  had  ranges  of  columns  all  around  them,  enclosing  the  cell 
I  a  case,  an  arrangiMnont  so  apparently  devoid  of  purpose, 
t  at  first  sight  i*asy  to  account  for  its  universality.  It  will 
)  say  that  it  was  adopted  merely  because  it  was  beautiful, 
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for  the  forms  of  Egyptian  temples,  which  had  no  pillars  extemallj, 
were  as  perfect,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  would  have  l>ecoiueai 
beautiful,  as  the  one  they  adopted.  Besides,  it  is  natural  to  suppoN 
they  would  rather  have  copied  the  larger  than  the  smaller  temples,  ii 
no  motive  existed  for  their  preference  of  the  latter.  The  peristyle^ 
too,  was  ill-suited  for  an  ambulatory,  or  place  for  processions  to  divn> 
late  round  the  temple ;  it  was  too  narrow  for  this,  and  too  high  to 
protect  the  ])rocession  from  the  rain.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  suggestion 
except  that  it  may  have  been  adopted  to  protect  the  paintings  on  the 
w«ills  of  the  cells  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  It  hardlj 
admits  of  a  doubt  that  the  walls  were  painted,  and  that  without  pro- 
tection of  some  sort  this  would  very  soon  have  been  obliterated.  It 
seems  also  very  evident  that  the  peristyle  was  not  only  practicaOj, 
but  artistically,  most  admirably  adapted  for  this  puq)ose.  The 
paintings  of  the  Greeks  were,  like  those  of  the  Egyptians,  <rom|K)sed 
of  numerous  detached  groui)s,  connected  only  by  the  storj',  and  it 
almost  required  the  inten^ention  of  pillars,  or  some  means  of  dividing 
into  compartments  the  surface  to  be  so  painted,  to  separate  tli«a 
groups  from  one  .inother,  and  to  prevent  the  whole  sequence  from 
being  seen  at  once ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  have  been 
Aiore  beautiful  than  the  white  marble  columns  relieved  against  i 
riebly-colorod  plane  surface.  The  one  appears  so  necessary  to  th« 
other,  that  it  seems  hanlly  to  be  doubted  that  this  was  the  cause,  or 
that  the  effect  must  have  been  most  surpassingly  beautiful. 

Mode  of  Ligiitixg  Temples. 

The  arrniiL^cincnt  of  the  interior  of  Grecian  temples  necessarily 
de]>o]i<lcMl  oil  iIk*  UKxlo  in  which  they  were  lighted.  No  one  will,  I 
bi'liivc,  now  contciul,  as  was  onco  done,  that  it  was  by  lampliglit 
aloni'  that  tlu*  ^cautv  of  tl' ?*r  intvriors  could  be  seen;  and  as  \\\i\A 
ciTlaiuly  was  not  iiitro<lucc'<l  throuirh  the  side  walls,  nor  could  l>e  in 
suHiciont  quant itirs  through  the  doorways,  it  is  only  from  the  n>»f 
that  it  could  br  admit  tori.  At  the  same  time  it  could  not  have  Jh^i'D 
by  a  larLi:*' horizontal  opening  in  the  roof,  as  has  been  8upiK»se<l:tt 
that  would  have  atlniitled  the  rain  and  snow  as  well  as  the  lidit; 
and  tlie  only  alternative  seems  to  be  one  I  suggested  some  year* 
ago — of  a  clerestory,^  similar  internally  to  that  found  in  all  the  great 


'  The  reasons  which  indurod  nu'  to 
suguostan  **opaion"  orcliTostorv  insti^ul 
of  an  "  hypa'thron''  or  skylij;ht,  wtTo 
fully  sot  forth  in  t ho  *'  True  Prinoiplos  of 


1S<U.  On  this  occasion  a  consideriW* 
amount  of  (llscusaion  took  place:  but  no 
valid  ohjection  was  brought  forw»w 
asjainst  uiy  views,  except,  of  courwthiif 


Beauty  in  Art,"  in  1S4U.     I  afterwards   novelty,   and    their    being  opposed  to 
submitted  a  i>ai>er  on  the  same  subject  to  ,  authority. 
the  Institute  of   liritish  Areliitt»cts   in 
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Bgjffttan  tem|>l(«,i  bnt  externally  requiring  sucli  a  change  of  arrange* 
pent  aa  was  nece«eary  to  adapt  it  to  a.  slo|)mg  itiHt^iul  of  a  flat  root. 
nitt  MHiiits  to  have  been  i-ffected  hy  countersinking  it  into  the  roof. 
Id  Be  ti>  make  it  in  fact  3  ridges  in  tliose  )>artfi  where  the  liglit  was 
idmitUHl,  tliougti  the  regnlitr  siojie  fif  the  roof  was  retained  between 
Ibose  openiogB,  so  that  neither  the  ridge  nor  the  continuity  of  the 
Ido  of  the  roof  wtw  interfered  with.  This  would  effect  a)l  that  vaa 
required,  and  in  the  most  beautiful  innnner  ;  it  moreover  agrees  with 
in  tlie  reiuaina  of  Greek  temples  that  now  exixt,  nit  well  as  with  all 
t^  deAcriptiouH  that  hav^  been  )iaudetl  down  to  us  from  autiijuity. 

Tbi-i  arrangement  will  be  understooil  fi-om  the  section  of  the  Par- 
Lbvnon  (IVoodcut  No. 
160),  restored  in  «c- 
tm^once  wit  h  the  iilmvt 
kxplonntiun,  w  )i  i  c  h 
•ijriwa  jierfectly  willi 
aD  tfint  remains  on  the 
BpaC,  as  well  as  with  all 
the  accounts  we  have 
of  that  eelvbruled  teni- 
ftt.  Th«  same  system 
l^»pH(«  even  more 
caidtf  to  the  great   hexast 


,u  the  beautiful  little 


in.    Fan  SecUui 


Twenly-five  years  la  probably  not  long 
nmgti  Ume  to  allow  of  a  new  theory 
IxiiM  adopleat ;  Init  ii*  my  proposal  cer- 
Ubiiy  Aoe*  meet  both  the  artistic  and 
Viunrj  eitsuidcj  ot  liiH  eaue  betti^r 
-'--■■'     ^  put  for- 


ward, in  anotber  quarter  of  a  rnntiu?  ft 
may  probably  Hnd  lis  wav  liitn  books  on 
arclil lecture,  or  earlli-r  if  I  die  in  tba 
meanwhile. 

>  .See  Woodcuts  Noa.  H,  33,  20. 
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Temple  of  Apollo  at  Bassie,  in  Phigaleia  (Woodcut  No.  146),  and 
in  fact  to  all  the  regular  Greek  temples.  Indeed  it  seems  impossible 
to  account  for  the  peculiarities  of  that  temi)le  except  on  some  such 
theory  as  this.  Any  one  who  studies  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  146) 
will  see  at  once  what  pains  were  taken  to  bring  the  internal  colomoi 
exactly  into  the  spaces  between  those  of  the  external  peristyle.  The 
effect  inside  is  clumsy,  and  never  would  have  been  attempted  were 
it  not  that  practically  their  position  was  seen  from  the  outside,  and 
this  could  hardly  have  been  so  on  any  other  hypothesis  than  that 
now  pro})osed.  An  equally  important  point  in  the  examination  of 
this  theory  is  that  it  applies  equally  to  the  exce])tional  ones.  The 
side  aisles,  for  instance,  of  the  great  temple  at  Agrigentum  were, « 
before  mentioned,  lighted  by  side  windows;  the  central  one  could 
only  be  lighted  from  the  roof,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  this  could  be 
effected  by  introducing  openings  between  the  telamones,  as  shown  is 
Woodcut  No.  151. 

Another  exce])tional  temple  is  that  at  Eleusis,  which  we  know  to 

have  had  windows  and  shutters 
above,  used  in  admitting  or  excln* 
ding  the  light  during  the  cele» 
brat  ion  of  the  mysteries.  The 
arrangements  of  this  temple  lend 
themselves  admirably  to  this  mode 
of  introducing  light,  as  shown  in 
tlie  plan  and  section  annexed 
(Woodcuts  Nos.  152  and  153). 

The  great  Temple  of  Jiy>iter 
Olympus  (Woodcut  No.  154)  was 
a]>]>arently  lighted  according  to 
anotlior  system,  owing  probably  to 
its  immense  height,  and  other  peco- 
liarities  of  its  construction.  The 
lijrht  seems  to  have  been  intn> 
duced  into  what  may  be  considenKi 


16-.    I'lau  of  Tfinplf  of  ('er»'r<  at  Eluusis. 
tjcale  lUU  ft.  h.>  1  in. 


U3.    Sttotion  of  Temple  of  Ceres  at  Kleusis.    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 
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coDTt,  OF  hyjxethron,  in  front  of  the  cell,  which  was  lighted  through 
s  inner  wall.  This  seeiDs  to  have  been  the  temple  mentioned 
J  Vitruviua,'  whose  description  has 
iveii  rise  to  such  confusion  on  this 
abject.  It  is  decastylc,  and  the  only 
De  to  which  Iiis  words  apply,  or  to 
rhich  it  is  possible  to  ad.ipt  such  a 
lode  of  lighting  as  he  describes. 

The  Ionic  tem]>leB  of  Asia  are  all 
DO  much  ruined  to  enable  us  to  say 
xactly  in  what  manner,  and  to  what 
xtent,    this    mode    of    lighting 
pplied  to  them,  though  there  seems    D  D  I 
lo    doubt    that    the    method    there    D  Q  I 
idoptod  was  very  simihir  in    all    its    D  D  | 
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Dain  features. 

Tlie  little  Temple  of  Nik6  Apten 
md  the  temple  on  the  Dissus,  wei 
K>th  too  small  to  require  any  coinpli- 
^ated  arrangement  of  the  Bort,  hut  tlie 
Ionic  teni)ile  of  Pandrosus  was  lighted 
>y  windows  which  still  remain  at  tlie 
Hreft  end,  so  that  it  is  possible 
wme  expedient  may  have  been  adopted 
:o  at  least  some  extent  in  the  Asiatic 
examples.      The  latter,  however,  is,    "*'',^'";^;?ug''"l^i'a'ilS';t'w"'fu ''''"" 
■clth  one  exception,  the  sole  instance 

»£  windows  in  any  European-Greek  tenijile,  tlie  only  other  example 
being  in  the  very  exceptional  temjile  at  Agrigentum.  It  is  valuable, 
betides,  as  showing  how  little  the  Greeks  were  bound  by  rules  or  by 
Mny  fancied  laws  of  syniinetry. 

A»  is  shown  in  the  plan,  elevation,  and  view  (Woodcuts  Nos.  155, 


aDaanDaDBD 
aDDaaanaoa 
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158, 1S7),  the  Kreohthclum  consisted,  properly  wpcaking,  of  .1  tcni]iles 
S^xiped  together;   .ind   it  is  astonishing  wh.it   paiuH  the  architect 


'  Vltruvlu*.  lib.  i.  ch.  1, 
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took  to  |>revenl  their  being  niiBtaken  for  one.    The  portioow  d 
of  them  are  in  <lifferent  levels,  and  the  third  or  CRryatiiic  jwreh ii 
different  height  nn*l  different  style.     Everj-  one  of  these  feaWra 
perfectly  syniinetricai  in  itself,  and  the  group  is  beautifully  b> 
and  arranged ;  and  yet  no  Gothic  architect  in  his  wildest  mi 
could  liave  coiiceiveil  anything  more  picturesquely  irregular  llum 
whole  becomes.     Indeed   tliere  can  be  no  greater  niistakf  tliio 
8uppo§e  tliat  Greek  archltecturu  wds  fettered  by  any  Gsed  \an 
formal  symmetry;  each  detiiil,  every  feature,  every  object, 
a  hall   or  temple,  which  coiihl  be  considered  as  one  complete 
eeparate  whole,  was  f*rfectly  symmetrical  and  regular;  bnt  no 
buildings  —  no  two  apartments  —  if  for  different  purposes, 


im.    (Fniin  Invood.) 

to  look  tike  one.     On  tht-  contrary,  it  is  qnite  cnriona 
pains  they  took  to  arnin-re  their  buildings  so  as  to  produce  » 
and  contrast,  instead  of  fonnaliiy  or  singleness  of  effect.     Tea 
wlien  near  one  another,  were  never  plnoed  parallel,  nor  were  i 
their  propyliea  and  adjuncts  ever  so  arranged  as  to  be  eeen  t 
«r  in  one  line.    The  Egyptians,  as  before  remurked,  ha<l  tht!  I 
feeling,  but  carried  it  into  even  the  details  of  the  saiiic  I 
which  the  (ireeks  did  not.     In  this,  indeed,  as  in  ahtiost  cvery^ 
artistic  mode  of  expression,  they  seem  to  have  hit  exactly  the  k 
medium,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest   harmony  with  the  { 
variety,  and  to  satisfy  the  minutest  scrutiny  and  the  most  r 
taste,  while  their  buildings  jiroduccd  an  immediate  and  Gtrikmgd 
on  even  the  most  careless  and  casual  beholders. 
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Owing  to  the  EreehtbeiBin  having  been  converted  into  a  Bysantine 
lareh  (luring  the  Middle  Ages,  almost  all  traces  of  iu  original 
itemal  arrangemeats  have  been  obliterated,  and  this,  with  the 
sculiar  combinatioo  of  three  temples  in  one,  makes  it^more  than 
sualty  difficult  to  restore.  The  an- 
exed  plan,  however,  meets  all  the  re- 
uirements  of  the  case  in  so  far  as  they 
re  known.  To  the  east  was  a  portico 
I  6  columns,  between  two  of  which 
lood  an  altar  to  Dione,  mentioned  in 
he  inscription  enumerating  the  re- 
viK  in  409  b.c,  ; '  inside,  according  to 
Pausanias,  "were  three  altnrs,  the  prin- 
ripal  dedicate*!  to  Neptune,  the  others 
to  Bata  and  Vulcan.  From  its  form, 
it  i?  evident  the  roof  must  have  been 
■np]«rted  by  pillars,  and  they  prolrably 
»ko  bore  aderestorv,  by  which,  I  be- 
lieve, with  rare  exceptions,  all  Greek 
temples  were  lighted. 

Tlic  Temple  of  Pandrosus  was  on  a  lower  level,  and  was  approached 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  corresimnding  with  which  was  a  chamber, 
containing  the  well  of  salt  water,  and  which  apjiarently  was  the 
iWe  of  the  seri>ent-god  Erecthonios,  mentioned  liy  Herodotus.' 
The  central  cell  was  lighted  by  the  very  exceptional  cx])edient 
of  three  windows  in  the  western  wall,  which  lookeil  directly  into  it. 
Beyond  this  on  the  south,  was  the  beautiful  caryatide  |>orch,  where, 
it  anywhere  within  tlie  ttni]>le,  grew  the  olive,  sacred  to  Minerva. 
Unfortunate ly,  our  principal  guide,  Pausanins,  does  not  give  ns  a 
hint  where  the  olive  tree  grew,  and  on  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  it  was  in  the  enclosure  outside  the  western  wall  of  the  temple,* 
ud  to  which  a  doorway  leads  directly  from  the  Temple  of  Pandrosus, 


IIH.    KMtoIfdPlai 

Seals  so  f 
ThslUrk  pkrU 


ra  nsloratlon*. 


'  Boeckh,  Corpus  InscripU  Onec. 
So.  108. 

*  Attic*,  xxvi 

•  HistorU,  Till.  41. 

'  Among  the  many  attempts  made  to 
RlUire  the  Interior  of  this  temple,  the 
hat  anil  most  elaborate  Is  that  by  the 
hm  E.  BeulS,  "Acropole  iVAth^nes." 
18H.  vol.  il.  pi.  ii. ;  biu  it  is  also  one  of 
the  wont.  Indeed  it  Is  quite  painful  to 
*K  how  the  author  twists  liis  aulliorilies 
loineet  a  preconcciviil  theory.  With- 
Mt  )Kilng  into  It,  there  ii  one' objection 
*hich  »eei]u  faUl  to  the  wlixU'. 

Like  inont  antiqimriei  »1u'ii  in  illtfi- 
nltlet  tor  lighting  Ureek  temples,  lie 


takes  off  the  roof  and  makes  the  Temple 
of  Pandrosus  an  open  courtyard,  in 
which  he  plants  the  olive.  This  la  ao 
opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  of  Greelc  ait 
a.«  CO  be  Inadmissible  on  general  groimds, 
but  In  this  instance  It  Introiluces  the  fur< 
tbcr  absurdity  that  the  Greeks  ojiened 
three  windows  in  the  west  wall  of  the 
temple  to  light  this  courtyard  which  was 
already  open  to  the  sky!  Tlie  mode  of 
tl)iliting  a  temple  hy  vertical  windows  Is 
so  exceptional  that  It  would  not  have  been 
introduced  here  had  any  other  means  ex- 
isted of  lighting  the  interior,  and  ciin- 
sequeiitly  the  combination  sliown  by  M. 
Beu]£  aeems  aimplj  Impoosible. 
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AS  well  as  one  under  the  north  portico,  the  nse  of  which  it  is  impo* 
Bible  to  explain  unless  we  aasume  that  this  enclosure  wu  reilly  d 
exceptional  importance. 


.    .         Tbhtle  op  Diana  at  Ephssds. 

A  history  of  Grecian  architecture  can  hardly  be  considered  ■ 
complete  without  some  mention  of  the  great  Epfaesian  temple,  wbiA 
was  one  of  the  largnt 
and  most  gorgeous  of  iB 
those    erected    by   ihe 
Greeks,  and  coDBideicd 
by  them   as  one  of  tbt 
seven    wonders    of   t\» 
world.     Strange  to  siy, 
till   very  recently  evn 
its  situation  wasi 
unknown ;  mid  evessov 
that  it  has  been  revealed 
tons  by  the  energy  ami  io 
tclligence  of  Mr,  Wuoil, 
scarcely  enough  reniaim 
to  enable  liim  to  restore 
the  [ilan  with  anything 
like  certainty.     This  ij 
the  more  remarkable,  ai 
it     was     found     buried 
under  17  to  '20  feet  of 
mud    which  must  bate 
been   the   .iccumulatiun 
of  centuriep,  and  niiplit. 
one  would  have  thoiijrbt, 
have    preserved   consid- 
erable portions  of  it  faun 
tlic  hand  of  the  sjotiler. 
Till  Mr.  Woo.1  pob. 
lishee  the  result  of  lil^ 
researches,  we  sliall  not 
the  once  celebrated  teinjde; 
I,  compiled  from  pi-climinair 
1  the  information  bo  has  been 
nsions  of  the  double  peristilei 
itniis  are  quite  certain.   So  an 
L-st  walls  of  the  cella ;  so  tbtt 


:  lU'^ 


know  all  \ 

but  in  the  nil-: 

sketches  l.y  li 

able  to  obtain 

and  the  nutn1><.-r  and  ]>c>siti'> 

the  positions  of  the  north, 


■m-  of  what  remains  o 
while  tlic  ann.-.^cd  pi: 
,  (■nib...lU-s,  I  bdicvi-, 
totliis  time.     Thedin 
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Uie  only  |K>int8  of  uncertainty  are  the  positions  of  the  four  columns 
necessary  to  make  up  the  100  mentioned  by  Pliny,*  and  the  internal 
ttrrangement  of  the  cella  itself  and  of  the  opisthodornus. 

With  regard  to  the  first  there  seems  very  little  latitude  for  choice. 
Two  must  have  stood  between  the  anta;.  The  position  of  the  other 
*wo  must  Ikj  determined  either  by  bringing  forward  the  wall  enclosing 
the  stairs,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  intercolumniation  east  and  west  being 
"tiie  same  as  that  of  the  other  columns,  or  of  spacing  them  so  as  to 
divide  the  inner  roof  of  tlic  pronaos  into  equal  squares.  I  have  pre- 
ferred the  latter  as  that  which  appeare  to  me  the  most  ]>robable. 

The  west  wall  of  the  cella  and  the  position  of  the  statue  having 
1)een  found,  the  arrangement  of  the  pillars  surrounding  this  apartment 
^oes  not  admit  of  much  latitude.  Fragments  of  these  pillars  were 
found,  but  not  in  aitu^  showing  that  they  were  in  two  heights  and 
•upjioi-ted  a  gallery.  I  have  spaced  them  intermediately  between  the 
external  ]iillars,as  in  the  Temple  of  Aj)ollo  at  Bassa*  (Woodcut  No.  146), 
"bcrcause  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  mode  by  which  this  temple  could 
be  lighted  except  by  an  opaion,  as  suggested  for  that  temple ;  and  if 
this  is  so  they  must  have  been  so  spaced.  Carrying  out  this  system  it 
leaves  an  opisthodomus  which  is  an  exact  sfpiare,  whicli  is  so  likely 
a  form  for  that  apartment  that  it  affords  considerable  confirmation  to 
the  correctness  of  this  restoration  that  it  should  l)e  so.  The  four 
pillars  it  probably  contained  are  so  spaced  as  to  divide  it  into  nine 
equal  squares. 

Restored  in  this  manner  the  temple  appears  considerably  less  in 
dimensions  than  might  have  been  supposed  from  Pliny's  text.     Ilis  ' 
measurements  apply  only  to  the  lower  step  of  the  platform,  which  is 
found  to  be  421  ft.  by  '23><.     Hut  the  temple  itself,  from  angle  to  angle 
of  the  ]»eristyles,  is  only  342  ft.  by  104,  instead  of  42.")  ft.  by  220  of  Pliny. 

As^ura;ng  this  restoration  to  be  correct  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt  as  t:>  the  position  of  the  thirty-six  cnlunnije  cjclata*,  of  which 
several  s]>ecimens  have  been  recovered  by  Mr.  Wcxxl,  and  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  They  must  have  bcH*n  tlie  sixtren  at  either  end 
and  the  four  in  the  pronaos,  shown  darker  in  Ihr  woodcut. 

From  the  temple  standint^  on  a  |»latfonn  so  much  larger  than 
appears  necessary,  it  is  probable  that  inMlcstals  witli  statues  stou<l  in 
front  of  each  cohinm,  and  if  tliis  wire  so,  tlie  sculptures,  with  tlie 
coluninfe  ca^latie  and  the  noble  areliitecture  of  the  temple  itself,  must 
have  made  up  a  combination  of  teehnic,  asthetic,  and  ]>honetii'  art 
inch  as  hardly  existed  anywhere  else,  and  which  consecjuently  the 
ancients  were  quite  justifie<l  in  consi<lering  as  one  of  the  wondeins  of 
the  world. 

*  "Unlverso  Temvlo  lon^ritmlo  <vit    roiiilms  facta*.  Ix.  po<Iiim  altitudine:  ex 
occcxxv.    pedum.   latitihlo  crxx.    C'ol-    iis  xxxvi.  csvlatw,  una  a  Scopa." — IL 
centum  viginti  M>i>t«*ni  a  sinmilis    N.  xxxvi.  14. 
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Very  little  now  remains  of  all  the  various  classes  of  municipal  and 
domestic  buildings  which  must  once  have  covered  the  land  of  Greece, 
and  from  what  we  know  of  the  exquisite  feelings  for  art  that  pw* 
vaded  tliat  people,  they  were  certainly  not  less  beautiful,  though  mm 
ephemera],  than  the  sacred  buildings  whose  ruins  still  remain  to  us. 

There  are,  however,  two  buildings  in  Athens  which,  though  small 
give  us  most  exalted  ideas  of  their  taste  in  such  matters.  The  fint, 
already  alluded  to,  usually  known  as  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  is  i 
plain  octagonal  building  about  45  ft.  in  height  by  24  in  width,  on* 

meuted  by  2  small  jwrches  of  2  pillars  each, 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  capitals  of 
which  are  represented  in  Woodcut  No.  141, 
Its  roof,  like  tlio  rest  of  the  building,  it 
of  white  marble,  and  of  simple  but  very 
elegant  design,  and  below  this  is  a  frieiie 
of  8  large  figurt^s,  symbolical  of  the  8 
winds,  from  which  the  tower  takes  ill 
name,  they  in  fact  heiug  the  principal  ol^ 
jects  and  ornaments  of  the  building,  thi 
most  important  use  of  which  appeals  til 
have  been  to  contain  a  clepsydra  or  wate^ 
clock. 

The  other  building,  though  smaller,  ii 

still  more  beautiful.     It  is  knovm  as  the 

^-t  i_=i        1=^    ;  !  Choraucic    Monimient  of    Lvsicrates,    and 

iL"_  _,„1  _— 2~_  ~- 3l      ^'<>»^i**ts  of  a  square  base  12  ft.  hitrfi  by 

'  9  ft.  wide,  on  which  stands  a  circular 
teinj)Ie  adorned  by  G  Corinthian  column* 
which,  with  their  entablature  and  the  roof 
and  pedestal  they  support,  make  up  tJ2ft. 
more,  so  that  the  whole  height  of  the 
nioiniinent  is  only  34  ft.  Notwithstanding 
these  insignificant  dimensions,  the  beaoty 
of  its  columns  (Woodcut  No.  140)  and  d 
their  entablature  —  above  all,  the  beauty 
of  the  roof  and  of  the  finial  ornament, 
wliich  crowns  the  whole  and  is  unrivalled 
for  eleirnnce  even  in  Greek  art  —  make  up 
a  composition  so  perfect  that  nothing  in  any  other  style  or  ape 
can  be  said  to  surpass  it  J      If  tliis  is  a  fair  index  of  the  art  that  was 


hUU    Clxira^k*  ^lonuiui-iit  of 


'  The  capital  is  triiumnlar  in  plan.  :iiul  j  inortisos  in  them,  showing  that  something 
tliere  an*  tlint*  scrolls  on  ilie  roof  witli  |  must  \\ii\o  stood  on  them  to  support  ibe 


^  m.  cb.  n.  THBATssa.  ff7l 

■Brished  on  the  smaller  objects,  the  temples  hardly  ffve  a  jntt  idea 
■I  an  that  have  perished. 

Theatbes. 

In  extreme  contrast  with  the  buildings  last  described,  which  were 
among  the  smallest,  came  the  theatres,  wliicli  were  the  largest,  of  the 
monuments  the  Greeks  seem  ever  to  have  attempted. 

The  annexed  plan  of  one  at  Dramyssus,  the  ancient  Dodona,  will 
^ve  an  idea  of  their  forms  and  arraiigements.     Its  dimensions  may 


IBL    Plan  of  Thefttra  at  DnmyHiu.    Scale  100  [t.  to  1  In. 


be  said  to  be  gigantic,  being  443  ft.  across;  but  even  this,  though 
perhaps  the  largest  in  Greece,  is  fnr  Burimsscd  by  many  in  Asia 
Minor.  What  remains  of  it,  however,  is  merely  tlic  nii<1itorium,  and 
consists  only  of  ranges  of  seats  amiigwl  in  a  Hetnieircle,  but  ^vithout 
architectural  ornament.  In  all  tht'  exami'lcH  in  Eiiro|)e,  the  prt^ 
Bcenium,  which  was  tbo  only  piirt  nrcbitectu rally  ornamentwl,  haa 
perished,  so  that,  till  we  can  restore  ibis  with  sonu'tbinii  like  cer- 
tainty, the  theatres  hardly  come  witliin  the  class  of  Arcliitectiire  as  a 
fine  art. 

In  Asia  Minor  some  of  the  tbentrt's  have  their  iiroaccnia  .iilomcd 
with  niches  and  columns,  and  friezes  of  jtrcat  richness ;  but  all  these 


jm^ccUDganries.    Dolphins  ami  various  ci>nll,  uiost  jirolmbly  In  bron»>,  aad  gilt 
Other  objwtatisve  been  siikk^'sUiI.    .My  like  Uie  uecklugs  uf  the  cftiiltaU. 
0«n  conviction  U  tbat  iLcy  were  wiuged , 


Bi»l<ih1»t  kine  of  Indlii  I..*;.  2.^1,  haviiis  1 .11.1.  — '■Journal  Aslait.>  Soclwyof  1 
tortn«i  nn  ■llfnncc  « llli  Mcgn»  of  C\tciic   fftl."  vU,  p.  JDl ;  J.   K.  A.  S,  xa  C 
for  the  aiictvr  o(  IiU  ro-rpllgianlatB  in  et  wq 
the  domlnlDDs  of  Uie  luior,  points  t. 
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have  been  brought  home  to  give  its  dimensions  absolutely.    All 
parts  of  the  Ionic  order  are  complete.   The  steps  of  the  pyramid  hut] 
been  found  and  portions  of  the  three  friezes,  and  these,  with  F^fg] 
dimensions  and  description,  are  all  that  are  required  to  assure  us  thil; 
its  aspect  must  have  been  very  similar  to  the  form  representeil  inj 
Woodcut  No.  162.    There  can  be  little  doubt  with  regard  to  the  upper  j 
story,  but  in  order  to  work  out  to  the  dimensions  given  by  Plinj 
(411   ft.   in   circumference)  and   those  found   cut  out  in  the  rod  I 
(462  ft.),  the  lower  story  must  be  spread  out  beyond  the  uj)p€r  to 
that  extent,  and  most  probably  something  after  the  manner  shown  in 
the  woodcut. 

Tho  building  consisted  internally  of  two  chambers  superim[M>sed 
the  one  on  the  other,  each  52  ft.  6  in.  by  42  ft.  —  the  lower  one  \maf 
the  vestibule  to  tlie  tomb  beyond  —  the  upper  was  surrounded  by* 
peristyle  of  36  cohinms.  Externally  the  height  was  divided  into  three 
equal  portions  of  87  ft.  6  in.  each  (25  cubits),  one  of  which  wjis  allotted 
to  the  base  —  one  to  the  p\Tamid  with  its  meta  — and  one  to  the  order 
between  them.  These  with  14  ft.,  the  height  of  the  qua<lrig:i,  and 
the  same  dimension  belonging  to  the  lower  entablature,  made  up  the 
height  of  140  Greek  feet*  given  it  by  Pliny. 

Though  its  height  was  unusually  great  for  a  Greek  building,  iti 
other  dimensions  were  small.  It  covered  only  13,230  feet.  The  ad. 
miration  therefore  which  the  Greeks  exj)ressed  regarding  it  must 
have  arisen,  first,  from  the  unusual  nature  of  its  design  and  of  the 
purpose  to  whicli  it  was  apj)lie(l,  or  ])erhaps  more  still  from  the 
extent  and  ricluMss  of  its  sculptured  decorations,  of  the  beauty  of 
which  we  are  now  enabled  to  judge,  and  can  fully  share  with  them 
in  adniirini^. 

An(>t]H'r,  l»ut  very  inucli  smaller,  tomb  of  about  the  same  age  was 
found  l>y  Mr.  Newton  at  Cnidus,  an<l  known  as  the  Lion  Tomb,  from 
the  liLTurc  <»t'  that  animal,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  which  crownt?*i 
it>  suiiimit.  Liki*  many  other  tombs  found  in  Asia  and  in  Africa,  it 
follows  the  type  of  the  Mausoleum  in  its  more  important  featurtt. 
It  possesses  a  base  —  a  peristyle  —  a  pyramid  of  steps  —  and,  lastly,  an 
acroterion  <»r  p^'ilcstal  meant  to  suj)i.ort  a  (piadriga  or  statue,  or  some 
other  cr(>wninix  object,  which  apj)ro])riately  terminated  the  design 
uj»wanls. 

Several  examj>les  erecte(l  durini;  the  Roman  j)eriod  will  be  illus- 
tratecl  when  speaking  of  the  architecture  of  that  people,  all  bearing 
the  inij)ress  of  the  influence  the  Mausoleum  had  on  the  tomb  archi- 


*  Tho  funirtv*:  f^ivnu  in  tin*  ti^'^t  arc  all 
Oreok  f«'<'t :  tin*  (liiTiToiicf  betweon  tliein 
and  English  f«'t*t.  boingonly  li  porcont., 
is  hardly  pt^rceptiblc  in  ihesc  dunensions, 


witliont  descending  to  minute  fracUooSi 
and    disturbing   tpe   comparison  with 

Pliny*s  toxt. 


Bture  of  that  age;  bat  unfortunately  we  cannot  yet  go  backwards 
d  point  oat  the  type  from  which  the  design  of  the  Mausoleum  itself 
IB  elaborated.    Ilie  tombs  of  Babylon  and  Passargadea  are  remote 


both  ge<^;rapbically  ami  artistically,  th.iuiili  not  without  certain 
essential  resemblances.  I\-rha|>H  the  niissini;  linka  may  some  day 
reward  the  industry  of  some  sci<.-utilic  exiilort/r. 


CVKEN-E. 

At  Cyrene  there  is  a  Iar<;e  trrnu])  of  tomlw  of  Orecian  date  and 
with  Grecian  details,  hut  all  cut  in  the  rock,  and  conBequently 
differing  widely  in  their  form  frouj  tlmsi;  just  iluscrilwd.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  the  circumstance  of  this  tity  jiosiii'iiHinf;  such  a  necro- 
polis arose  from  its  i»roxiniity  to  Egyi>l,  and  coiiscfjuuntly  from  a 
mere  desire  to  imitate  that  jjoopk-,  or  from  some  ethnic  ]H:Guliarity. 
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Moat  pro1>nl)1y  the  Intl^r,  though  wo  know  bo  little  about  U 
it  is  ilitttcuU  to  speak  with  precision  on  suuli  a  anlijeet.' 


'The  clreiiinstnnpp  of  AwtiJi.  tli.'i  suoU  a  cuiicliwioii,  «»^n  !ttint]ilM< 
Budrtlilstkincof  ItiUls  ii.c  Wii,  Imvlni ,  rll.i.  — ■■Jounisl  A^tatlr  SocJetr  of  B 
tonnHlaiialirnm*«ltliMegHBofCvn;ne  giil,"»ii.  [i.  2C1:  J.  K.  A.  S.  «il.  p. 
for  UiP  siiofor  of  )il«  iti-nfllgionliiia  Jii  el  »^ 
Uie  doiuinioua  «(  lli«  lUier,  point*  V 


p  tombfl  are  chiefly  intei-Mting  from  many  of  the  details  of  the 
iiun  Httll  rvlaliiiiig  Uie  tolor  with  whioli  tliey  were  originally 
Till!  triglyphs  of  tlit*  Doric  order  are  still  paiuted  blue.'  as 
|i|nars  to  hiivc  hefii  the  univursal  practlt^e,  and  the  pillAfs  nro  outlined 
'jnd  fines.    Thi'  invtnfies  are  darker,  and  are  adorned  with  ]>aint«d 
I  of  fignpes.    The  whole  in«)cin|;  iiji  one  of  the  most  perfect 
fl  of  (irerian  colored  decoration  which  siiil  remain. 

s  uiollier  tomb  al  the  »nnie  phice  —  this  lime  structural  — 

I  iniercauii^  not  so  much  for  atiy  architectural  beauty  it  pus- 

c  from  il»  iieloiiiriiij;  li>  an  esreptional  type.     It  coneists  now 

»  oiroular  bnnenteui— ^  the  upper  part  is  gone  —  and  is  erected 


i!^^ 


I  exi-arali'd  ri)clt.cul  t*niib.  Then-  seem  In  lie  Bevcrnl  ntliersof 
Dfflawiin  ihe  miToimliiS  and  they  un-the  unly  rxninjih-s  kiiovrn 
BtliuM.-  at  Marathim,  one  of  which  ix  illnstrnted  nhnve  (Wrmdcut 
ff).  .\»  before  hinted,  the  t4yriim  exnrij))lp  does  not  nppenr  to - 
ittirnt,  hut  we  want  further  infumi.^tion  before  ttpenking 
|»Ij  on  (his  Hiihject,  \c)  one  on  the  Rjiot  has  attemptcl  to  lie 
n  the  ape  of  the  Cyrcnenii  exampleii;  nor  have  they  lieen 
Kin  Bndi  detail  as  n  rerpiisit>.>  for  others  to  asoerlain  the  fact. 
fitly  l>e  aa  late  as  the  linie  of  the  KimianA,  but  can  hardly  ho 
B  (trior  lo  Uie  ape  of  Alexander  the  (ireat. 


!^*  Jonnwy  to  Cyront,' '  p.  414 ;  mu  «Uu  StaiUi  anil  rureUer,  pi.  37 
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Domestic  Aechitectubb. 

We  have  nothing  left  bujb  imperfect  verbal  descriptions  of  thi 
domestic,  and  even  of  the  palatial  architecture  of  Greece,  and,  conse- 
quently, can  only  judge  imperfectly  of  its  forms.  Unfortunately,  tcx^ 
Pompeii,  though  but  half  a  Greek  city,  belongs  to  too  late  and  tool 
corrupt  an  age  to  enable  us  to  use  it  even  as  an  illustration ;  but  w«i 
may  rest  assured  tliat  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  the  Greeks  di^| 
played  the  same  exquisite  taste  which  pervades  not  only  their  mona- 
mental  architecture,  but  all  their  works  in  metal  or  clay,  down  to  tha 
meanest  object,  which  have  been  preserved  to  our  times. 

It  is  probable  that  the  forms  of  their  houses  were  much  more  im- 
gular  and  picturesque  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  supposing  them  to 
have  been.  They  seem  to  have  taken  such  pains  in  their  temples— ii 
the  Erechtheium,  for  instance,  and  at  Eleusis — to  make  every  partteH 
its  own  tale,  that  anything  like  forced  regularity  must  have  been  offea-i 
sive  to  them,  and  they  would  probably  make  every  apartment  exactly 
of  the  dimensions  required,  and  group  them  so  that  no  one  should  nndtf  { 
any  circumstance  be  confounded  with  another. 

This,  however,  with  all  the  details  of  their  domestic  arts,  must  now 
remain  to  us  as  mere  speculation,  and  the  architectural  history  of  Greec« 
must  be  confined  to  her  temples  and  monumental  erections.  These 
suffice  to  explain  tlie  nature  and  forms  of  the  art,  and  to  assign  to  it  the 
rank  of  the  purest  and  most  intellectual  of  all  the  styles  which  havej 
yet  been  invented  or  practised  in  any  part  of  the  world. 


•  - 
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CHAPTER  I. 
ETRURIA. 
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ffistorlcal  notice— Temples  — Rock-cut  Tombs— Tombs   at  Castel   d'Asso 

Tumuli. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  MEMORANDA. 

Migration  from  AbIa  Minor about  12th  cent.  B.  r. 

Tomb  of  Porsenna about  B.  c.  600 

Etruria  becomes  subject  to  Rome "  330 


THE  ethnographical  history  of  art  in  Italy  is  in  all  its  essential  feat- 
ures similar  to  that  of  Greece,  though  arriving  at  widely  different 
results  from  causes  the  influence  of  wliich  it  is  easy  to  trace.  Both  are 
examples  of  an  Aryan  development  based  on  a  Turanian  civilization 
which  it  has  superseded.  In  Greece — as  already  remarked  —  the  traces 
of  the  earlier  people  are  indistinct  and  diflicult  to  seize.  In  Italy 
their  features  are  drawn  with  a  coarser  hand,  and  extend  down  into 
*  more  essentially  historic  age.  It  thus  happens  tliat  we  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  the  Etruscan  people  —  we  know  very 
JJearly  who  they  were,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  as  to  the  amount 
*nd  kind  of  influence  they  exercised  on  the  institutions  and  arts  of 
the  Romans. 

The  more  striking  differences  appear  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact, 
that  Greece  had  some  four  or  ^vq  centuries  of  comparative  repose 
curing  which  to  form  herself  and  her  institutions  after  the  Pelasgic 
civilization  was  struck  down  at  the  time  of  the  Dorian  occupation  of 
tte  Peloponnesus.  During  that  period  she  was  undisturbed  by  foreign 
Jiivasion,  and  was  not  tempted  by  successful  conquests  to  forsake  the 
Rentier  social  arts  for  the  more  vulgar  objects  of  national  ambition. 
Rome's  history,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  earliest  aggregation  of  a 
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robber  horde  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Tiber  till  she  became  the  arbiter  oi 
the  destinies  of  the  ancient  world,  is  little  beyond  the  record  of  cofr 
tinuous  wars.  From  the  possession  of  the  seven  hills,  Rome  graduaUj 
carried  her  sway  at  tlie  edge  of  the  sword  to  the  dominion  of  the 
whole  of  Italy  and  of  all  the  then  known  world,  destroying  every- 
thing that  stood  in  the  way  of  her  ambition,  and  seeking  only  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  and  power. 

Greece,  in  the  midst  of  her  successful  cultivation  of  the  arts  of 
commerce  and  of  peace,  stimulated  by  the  wholesome  rivalry  of  the  dif- 
ferent States  of  which  she  was  composed,  was  awakened  by  the  Persian 
invasion  to  a  struggle  for  existence.     The  result  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  ])assages  in  the  world's  history,  and  no  nation  was  ever  more 
justified  in  the  jubilant  outburst  of  enthusiastic  patriotism  that  fol- 
lowed the  repulse  of  the  invader,  than  was  Greece  in  that  with  wbich 
she  commenced  her  short  but  brilliant  career.     A  triumph  so  gained 
by  a  people  so  constituted  led  to  results  at  which  we  still  wonder, 
though  they  cause  us  no  surprise.     If  Greece  attained  her  manhoo^I  on 
the  battle-fields  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  Rome  equally  reached  the 
maturity  of   her  career  when  she  cruelly  and   criminally  destroyed 
Corinth  and  Carthage,  and  the  secpiel  was  such  as  might  be  exi>ecied 
from  such  a  difference  of  education.     Rome  had  no  time  for  the  ciilti- 
vatioii  of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  as  little  sympathy  for  their  gentler 
influences.     Conrjuest,  wealth,  and  consequent  power,  were  the  ohjoct* 
(»f  her  ambition — for  these  she  sacrificed  everything,  and  by  tluir 
means  she  attained  a  ])iiniacle  of  greatness  that  no  nation  had  reached 
before  or  lias  since.     Her  arts  have  all  the  impress  of  this  greatness, 
and   are  characterized   by   the  same  vulgar  grandeur    which  marks 
evervtliinii:  she  did.     Verv  different  are  thev  from  the  intellectual 
beauty  found  in  tlie  works  of  the  Greeks,  but  in  some  respects  they 
are  as  intrnstinir  to  those  who  can  read  the  character  of  nations  in 
their  artistic  productions. 

In  the  earlier  i»art  of  her  career  J?ome  was  an  Etruscan  city  under 
Etruscan  kinirs  and  institutions.  After  she  had  emancipated  herself 
from  their  yoke,  Etruria  huig  remained  her  equal  and  her  rival  in 
])olitical  ] lower,  and  her  instructress  in  religion  and  the  arts  of  jwace. 
This  continued  so  Ioult,  and  the  architectural  remains  of  that  |>eople 
are  so  numerous,  and  have  been  so  thoroughly  investigated,  tliat  we 
liave  no  difficult  v  in  ascertaininu:  tlie  extent  of  influence  the  oldernation 
had  (»n  the  nascent  em]»ire.  It  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly 
who  the  P'truscans  themselves  were,  or  whence  they  came.  But  on  the 
whole  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  they  migrated  from  Asia 
]\rinor  some  twelve  or  thirteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
fixed  themselves  in  Italy,  most  ])robably  among  the  Umbrians,  or  some 
people  of  cognate  race,  who  had  settled  there  before  —  so  long  befonj^ 
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perhaps,  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  considered  among  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants. 

It  would  have  been  only  natural  that  the  expatriated  Trojans 
should  have  sought  refuge  among  such  a  kindred  people,  though  we 
have  nothing  but  the  vaguest  tradition  to  warrant  a  belief  that  this  was 
the  case.  They  may,  too,  from  time  to  time  have  received  other  acces- 
sions to  their  strength ;  but  they  were  a  foreign  people  in  a  strange 
land,  and  scarcely  seem  ever  to  have  become  naturalized  in  the  country 
of  their  adoption.  But  what  stood  still  more  in  their  w^ay  was  the  fact 
that  they  were  an  old  Turanian  people  in  presence  of  a  young  and  am- 
bitious community  of  Aryan  origin,  and,  as  has  always  been  the  case 
when  this  has  happened,  they  were  destined  to  disappear.  Before  doing 
IK),  however,  they  left  their  impress  on  the  institutions  and  the  arts  of 
their  conquerors  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  still  traceable  in  every 
form.  It  may  have  been  that  there  was  as  much  Pelasgic  blood  in  the 
veins  of  the  Greeks  as  there  was  Etruscan  in  those  of  the  Romans ; 
but  the  civilization  of  the  former  had  passed  away  before  Greece  had 
developed  herself.  Etruria,  on  the  other  hand,  was  long  contemporary 
with  Rome  —  in  early  times  her  equal,  and  sometimes  her  mistress, 
and  consequently  in  a  position  to  force  her  arts  upon  her  to  an  extent 
that  was  never  effected  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Adriatic. 

Temples. 

Nothing  can  prove  more  clearly  the  Turanian  origin  of  the  Etrus- 
cans than  the  fact  that  all  we  know  of  them  is  derived  from  their 
tombs.  These  exist  in  hundreds  —  it  may  almost  be  said  in  thousands 
—  at  the  gates  of  every  city ;  but  no  vestige  of  a  temple  has  come 
down  to  our  days.  Had  any  Semitic  blood  flowed  in  their  veins,  as 
has  l>een  sometimes  suspected,  they  could  not  have  been  so  essentially 
sepulchral  as  they  were,  or  so  fond  of  contem]>lating  death,  as  is  ])roved 
by  .the  fact  that  a  purely  Semitic  tomb  is  still  a  desideratum  among 
antiquaries,  not  one  having  as  yet  been  discovered.  What  we  should 
like  to  find  in  Etruria  would  be  a  square  pyramidal  mound  with 
external  steps  leading  to  a  cella  on  its  summit ;  but  no  trace  of  any 
such  has  yet  been  detected.  Their  other  tem])les  —  using  the  word 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  usually  understand  it  —  were,  .as  might  be 
expected,  insignificant  and  ephemeral.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  except 
from  one  passage  in  Vitruvius,^  and  our  being  able  to  detect  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Etruscan  style  in  the  buildings  of  Imperial  Rome,  we  should 
hardly  be  aware  of  their  existence.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the 
religion  of  the  Etruscans,  like  that  of  most  of  their  congeners,  was 
essentially  ancestral,  and  their  worship  took  the  form  of  respect  for  the 


>  Vitruvius,  Iv.  7. 
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remains  of  the  dead,  and  reverence  for  their  memory.  Tombs, «» 
Bequently,  and  not  temjileB,  were  the  objects  on  which  they  laTidwd 
their  architectural  resources.  Tliey  certainly  were  not  idolMers,  B 
the  sense  in  which  we  usually  understand  the  teim.  They  had  no  dit 
tinct  or  privileged  prioathood.and  consequently  had  no  motive  fwere*  , 
iog  temples  which  by  their  magnificence  should  Ite.  pleasing  to  tbrir 
gods,  or  tend  to  the  glorification  of  their  kings  or  priests.  Still  leti 
were  they  required  for  congregational  purposes  by  the  people  at  la^ 

The  only  individual  temple  of  Etcuscan  origin  of  which  we  htn 
any  knowledge,  is  that  of  Capitoline  Jupiter  at  Rome.>  Originallj 
small,  it  was  repaired  and  rebuilt  till  it  became  ander  the  Empire  a 
splendid  fane.  But  not  one  vestige  of  it  now  remains,  nor  any  d^ 
ficription  from  which  we  could  restore  its  appearance  with  anything  tike 
certainty. 

From  the  chapter  of  the  work  of  Vitruvius  just  alluded  to,  w« 
!eam  that  the  Etruscans  had  two  classes  of  temples :  one  circular, 
like  their  structural  tombs,  and  dedicated  to  one  deity ;  the  other  ciasi 
rectangular,  but  these,  always  jjosscssing  three  cells,  were  devoted  to 
tlie  worship  of  three  gods. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  plan,  as  doscrilx^  by  Vitruvius,  ira« 
that  shown  on  the  plan  below  (Fig.  l),and  isgenerally  assented  to bj 


all  those  who  have  attemiitcil  the  restoration.  In  larger  temples  in 
RoitiiiTi  liiiu's  the  number  of  pillan*  in  front  may  have  been  doubled, 
and  they  wmiM  thus  be  itrr:mij:cd  like  those  of  the  jiortico  of  the 
I'aiitJK'oii,  wLicIt  U  isseiitiiilly  an  Etruscan  arrangement.  The  resto- 
ration of  the  elevation  is  more  difReiilt,  and  the  argument  too  lonjrto 
be  ftitereil  uiKin  here;*  but  its  cotisiruclion  and  proportions  seem  to 
have  been  very  much  like  those  diiiwn  in  the  alrove  diagram  (Fig. 2). 
Of  course,  as  wooden  structures,  they  were  richly  and  ehiboratelj 
carved,  and  the  effect  heightened  by  colors,  but  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt 


■e  '■  Tlif  True  PrincipleB  of  Beauty  In  Art,"  fk  MB  et  Nq. 
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Ao  restore  them.  Without  a  single  example  to  guide  us,  and  with 
Tery  little  collateral  evidence  which  can  at  all  he  depended  upon,  it 
■  hardly  possible  that  any  satisfactory  restoration  could  now  be  made. 
Iforeover,  their  importance  in  the  history  of  art  is  so  insignificant,  that 
the  labor  such  an  attempt  must  involve  would  hardly  be  repaid  by 
the  result. 

The  original  Etruscan  circular  temple  seems  to  have  been  a  mere 
dreular  cell  with  a  porch.  The  Romans  surrounded  it  with  a  peristyle. 
which  probably  did  not  exist  in  the  original  style.  They  magnified 
it  afterwards  into  the  most  characteristic  and  splendid  of  all  their 
temples,  the  Pantheon,  whose  portico  is  Etruscan  in  arrangement  and 
design,  and  whose  cell  still  more  distinctly  belongs  to  tliat  order ;  nor 
can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  simpler  Roman  temples  of  circular 
form  are  derived  from  Etruscan  originals.  It  would  therefore  be  of 
great  importance  if  we  could  illustrate  the  later  buildings  from  existing 
remains  of  the  older ;  but  the  fact  is  that  such  deductions  as  we  may 
draw  from  the  copies  are  our  only  source  of  information  respecting  the 
originals. 

We  know  little  of  any  of  the  civil  buildings  with  which  the  cities 
of  Etruria  were  adorned,  beyond  the  knowledge  obtained  from  the 
remains  of  their  theatres  and  amphitheatres.  The  form  of  the  latter 
was  essentially  Etruscan,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Romans,  with  whom 
it  became  their  most  characteristic  and  grandest  architectural  object. 
Of  the  amphitheatres  of  ancient  Etruria  only  one  now  remains  in  so  per- 
fect a  state  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  forms.  It  is  that  at  Sutri, 
which,  however,  being  entirely  cut  in  the  rock,  neither  affords  informar 
tion  as  to  the  mode  of  construction  nor  enables  us  to  determine  its  age. 
The  general  dimensions  are  295  ft.  in  its  greatest  length  by  265  in 
breadth,  and  it  is  consequently  much  nearer  a  circular  form  than  the 
Romans  generally  adopted ;  V>ut  in  other  respects  the  arrangements  are 
such  as  appear  to  have  usually  prevailed  in  after  times. 

Besides  this  we  have  numerous  works  of  utility,  but  these  belong 
more  strictly  to  engineering  than  to  aroliitectural  science.  The  city 
walls  of  the  Etruscans  8ur])ass  those  of  any  other  ancient  nation  in 
extent  and  beauty  of  workmanship.  Their  drainage  works  and  their 
bridges,  as  well  as  those  of  the  kindred  Pelasgians  in  Greece,  still 
remain  monuments  of  their  industrial  science  and  skill,  which  their 
successors  never  surpassed. 

On  the  whole,  jierhaps  we  are  justified  in  asserting  that  the 
Etruscans  were  not  an  architectural  ])eoj)le,  and  had  no  tem])les  or 
palaces  worthy  of  attention.  It  at  least  seems  certain  that  nothing 
of  the  sort  is  now  to  be  found,  even  in  ruins,  and  were  it  not  that 
the  study  of  Etruscan  art  is  a  necessary  introduction  to  that  of 
Roman,  it  would  hardly  he  worth  while  trying  to  gather  together 
and  illustrate  the  few  fragments  j>id  notices  of  it  that  remain. 
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Tombs. 

The  tombs  of  the  Etruscans  now  found  mav  be  divided  into 
classes  —  first,  those  cut  in  the  rock,  and  resembling  dwelUng4i< 
secondly,  tlie  circular  tumuli,  which  latter  are  by  far  tlie  niosi  uuii 
ous  and  important  class. 

Each  of  these  may  be  again  subdivided  into  two  kinds.    The 
cut  tombs  include,  firstly  those  with  only  a  fa9ade  on  the  face  of 
rock  and  a  sepulchral  chamber  within;  secondly,  those  cut  quite 
of  the  rock  and  standing  free  all  round.     To  this  class  probably 
belonged  an  immense  number  of  tombs  built  in  the  ordinary'  way;  l*| 
all  these  have  totally  disappeared,  and  consequently  the  class,  as  no* 
under  consideration,  consists  entirely  of  excavated  examples. 

The  second  class  mav  be  divided  into  those  tumuli  erected  OTtfl 
chambei-s  cut  in  the  tufaceous  rock  which  is  found  all  over  £truna,aiili 
those  which  have  chambei-s  built  above-ground. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  say  wWch 
of  these  classes  is  the  older.  We  know  that  the  Egyptians  buried  in 
caves  long  before  the  Etruscans  landed  in  Italy,  and  at  the  same  time 
raised  pyramids  over  rock-cut  and  built  chambers.  We  know  too  that 
Abraham  was  buried  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  in  Syria.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tombs  at  Smyrna  (Woodcut  No.  Ill),  the  treasuries  of 
Mycenjc  (Woodcut  Xo.  lli'J),  the  sepulchre  of  Alyattes  (Woodcut 
No.  11*5),  and  many  otliers,  are  ]»roofs  of  the  antiquity  of  the  tumuli, 
which  are  found  all  over  Euroi)e  and  Asia,  and  api>ear  to  have  exisie<l 
from  the  earliest  nir^s. 

The  comparative  anti«juily  of  the  different  kinds  of  tombs l>eing  thus 
doubtful  it  will  be  sutlicient  for  the  ])urj>ose8  of  the  present  work  to 
classify  tljeiii  architect iirally.  It  may  probably  be  assumetl  with 
safety  that  all  the  modes  which  liave  been  enumerated,  ivere  practise<l 
by  tlie  Ktniscans  at  a  ]»eriod  very  sli<:jlitly  subsequent  to  their  migra- 
tion into  Italv. 

Of  the  first  class  of  the  rock-cut  tombs  — those  with  merely  a  fa9a<le 
externally  —  the  most  remarkable  grouj)  is  that  at  Castle  d'Asso.  .Vt 
this  place  there  is  a  perpen<licular  cliff  with  Imndreds  of  these  toml« 
ranged  al<»n<r  its  face,  like  houses  in  a  street.  A  similar  arrangement 
is  foun<l  in  KLi:ypt  at  l>eni  Hassan,  at  Petra,  and  Cyrene,  and  around  all 
the  more  ancient  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 

In  Etruria  they  gem-rally  consist  of  one  chamber  lighted  by  the 
doorway  only.  Their  internal  arrangement  appears  to  be  an  imitation 
of  a  dwelling  chamber,  with  furniture,  like  the  apartment  itself,  cut 
out  of  the  rock.  Externally  they  have  little  or  no  pretension  to  archi- 
tectural decoration.  It  is  true  that  some  tombs  are  found  adorned  with 
frontispieces  of  a  debased  Doric  or  Ionic  order;  but  these  were  exe- 
cuted at  a  much  later  period    and  under  Roman  domination,  and 
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cannot  therefore  be  taken  as  epecimcns  of  EtniBcan  art,  but  rather 
of  that  corruption  of  style  sure  to  arise  from  a  conquered  people 
trying  to  imitate  the  arts  of  their  rulers. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  second  class  of  rock-cut  tonibe  will 
be  understood  from  the  woodcut  (Xo.  168),  representing  two  nionur 
ments  at  Casttl  d'Asso. 
Unfortunately  neither 
is  complete  nor  is  there 
any  complete  example 
known  to  exist  of  lliis 
class.  Perhaps  the  ape.x 
was  added  structurally 
and  that  these,  like  all 
such  things  in  Etnirin, 
have  perished.  Possi- 
bly, if  cut  in  the  rock, 
the  terminals  were 
slfiidi-r  carved  orna- 
ments, and  therefore 
liable  to  injury.  They 
are  usually  restored 
by  antiquaries   in    the 

shape  of  rectilinear  pyramids,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  author- 
ity for  this.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  what 
we  know  of  the  style  and  its  affinities  to  suppose  that  the  termination 
of  these  monuments,  even  if  added  in  masonry,  was  curvilinear. 

One  remarkable  thing  about  the  rock-cut  tombs  is  the  form  of  thoir 
mouldings,  which  differ  from  any  found 
elsewhere  in  Europe,  Two  of  these  are 
shown  in  the  annexed  woodcnt  (No. 
They  are  very  numerous  and  in  great 
variety,  but  do  not  in  any  instance  show 
the  slightest  trace  of  a  cornice,  nor  of  any 
tendency  towards  one.  On  the  conjjrar)', 
in  place  of  this,  we  find  nothing  but  a 
reverse    moulding.      It  is  probable    that 

similar  forms  may  be  found  in  Asia  Minor,  '»  "™ii'^j^;SS)^'™"°"* 
while  something  resembling  them  actually 

occurs  at  Perscpolis  and  elsewhere.  It  ia  remarkable  that  this 
feature  did  not  penetrate  to  Rome,  and  that  no  trace  of  ita  influence 
is  found  there,  as  might  have  been  expected,' 


16S.    Tomb*  B(  Culel  il' 


m  the  "  Ausftle  del  Id- 


tombs  is  the  form  of  thoir 

Si 


'  Even  in  more  modem  tiroes  I  know  I  Ravenna.  Tbli,  bovevn,  Vt  tXTOua^ 
at  nobuJidSngahoHiiign  trace  of  tbeiel  both  In  form  and  deUU,  Uii^^)bw«a 
'orma  except  the  lomb  of  Tlieodoric  at !  farther  on. 
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Tumuli. 

The  simplest,  and  therefore  perhaps  the  earliest,  monument 
can  be  erected  over  the  graves  of  the  dead,  by  a  people  who  ieT»! 
ence  their  departed  relatives,  is  a  mound  of  earth  or  a  cairn  of  stonfl^ 
and  such  seems  to  have  been  the  form  adopted  by  the  Turanian  cr 
Tartar  races  of  mankind  from  the  earliest  days  to  the  present  hoir.| 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  how  universal  such  monuments  vol 
among  the  ruder  tribes  of  Northern  Europe.    The  Etruscans  impTOtei 
upon  this  by  surrounding  the  base  with  a  podium^  or  supporting  inl 
of  masonry.    This  not  only  defined  its  limits  and  gave  it  dignity,  bit 
enabled  entrances  to  be  made  in  it,  and  otherwise  converted  it  fromi 
mere  hillock  into  a  monumental   structure.     It  is  usually  supposed 
that  this  basement  was  an  invariable  part  of  all  Etruscan  tumnfi, 
and  when  it  is  not  found  it  is  assumed  that  it  has  been  removed,  or 
that  it  is  buried  in  tlie  rubbish  of  the  mound.     No  doubt  such  t 
stone  basement  may  easily  have  been  removed  by  the  peasantry,  or 
buried,  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  this  was  invariably  the  case. 
It  seems  that  the  enclosure  was  frequently  a  circle  of  stones  or  menu 
mental  steles,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  tumulus  stoo<l.     The  menu- 
mcnts  have  hitherto  been  so  carelessly  examined  and  restored,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  anything  like  certainty  with  regard  to  the  details 
of  their  structure.     Nor  can  we  draw  any  certain  conclusion  from  a 
comparison  with  other  tumuli  of  cognate  races.     The  description  l>y 
Herodotus  of  the  tomb  of  Alyattos  at  Sardis  (Woodcut  No.  113),  those 
described   by   Pausiinias  as  existing  in  the   Peloponnesus,  and  the 
apj)earance  of  those  at   Myceiue  and   Orchomenos,  might   be  inter- 
preted either  way;  but  those  at  Smyrna  (Woodcut  No.  Ill),  an«l  a 
great  number  at  least  of  those  in    Etruria,  have  a  structural  circle 
of  stone  as  a  suj)j)()rting  base  to  the  nioimd. 

These  tumuli  are  found  existing  in  immense  numbers  in  even 
necropolis  of  the  Etruscans.  A  large  space  was  generally  set  apart 
for  the  i)ur|K)se  outside  tlie  walls  of  all  their  great  cities.  In  these 
cemeteries  the  tumuli  are  arranged  in  rows,  like  houses  in  streets. 
Even  now  we  can  count  them  by  hundreds,  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  lari^est  cities  —  at  Vulci,  for  instance —  almost  by  thousands. 

Most  of  them  are  now  worn  tlown  by  the  effect  of  time  to  nearly 
the  level  of  the  ij:round,  though  some  of  the  larger  ones  still  retain  au 
imposing  appearance.  Nearly  all  have  been  rifled  at  some  early  period, 
though  the  treasures  still  discoveriMl  almost  daily  in  some  places  show 
how  vast  their  extent  was,  and  how  much  even  now  remains  to  bedoDi' 
before  this  vast  mine  of  anti<juity  can  be  sai<l  to  be  exhausted. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  auKmg  those  that  have  been  cpeneil  in 
modern  times  is  at  Cervetere,  the  ancient  Oere,  known  as  the  Regilii' 
Galeassi  tomb,  from  the  names  of  ith  discoverers. 


I  B  Nubian  pj-ramid  or  GiidflhUt  tope,  it  conuHts  of  an  inner  and 

r  mmulus,  around  and  over  which  another  lia«  been  added.     In  the 

r  mo  and  are  five  tombs  either 

wndeotor  inferior  personages. 

evrere  rifled  longago;  Imttbe 

r  pjTainid   having  efffftiially 

pealed  the  entrance  to  the  prin- 

P  tomb,  it  remained  untniu-hed 

rcry  l*tely,  «-hen  it  yielded  to 

I^Movorera  a  vieher  collection 

aiueots  iiud  utensils  in  gold 

( lironze  than  lias   ever   been 

I  in  one  place  before. 

'    dimensionB    and    nrrange- 

of  this  tumnluE  will  be  under- 

d  &x>m  WoodeiilsNoe.  170,  IT  I, 

f  trvm  the  two  sections  of  the 
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Soale  for  lancn  •eman,  SO  n.  tc  I  lu. 


ktpal  tomb  which  are  annexed  to  them.    These  last  display  an 
Urity  of  conatmction  very  nnusiial  in  siitdi  eases,  for  which  no 
n  be  assigned.     The  usual  section  is  perfectly  regular,  as  in  the 
I  woodcut  (No.  172),  taken  from  another  tomb  at  the  same 


^ew)  chambers,  like  nil  tlir«e  of  the  early  Ktruscans,  are  vaulted 
eborizontal  principle,  like  the  tombs  atMycL-nn  and  Orchomenos, 
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though  none]  nre  fnnnd  to  Itaty  at  nil  equal  to  those  of  Greece 
diuipniions  or  bemity  of  consi ruction. 

Womlpul  No.  173  is  «  fiers|)cctivp  view  of  the  princijial  ctiamlxl 

the  Ki'gulini  Gnlpn«fti  tomb,  showing;   tlie   position  of  the  funnl 

founil  in  it.  when  first  opcnud,  ronsi«ting  of  \i 

■^ '.  -^  oilit'dstcnds.shiL'lds,  jin-owsaiiil  vc-sst'lsof  TKri 

iiH.     A  number  of  vns«ft  are  hung  i 

I  SB  in  tbp  roof,  the  form  of  which  woqIi] 

■  -pliuftble   bill   for   the   iiK-nsilfl    fnund   in 

>^  \\]\   This  duo  to  its  meaning  we  can  *r;ir™ 

:    iiKt  that  il  repr('Bent«  n  place  for  haiigiiiL'  m 

■. '  -'<il»  in  the  hoiistis of  itie  living. 

iTj    sv.i...,,  .0  ;.  i.imi.Lit         All  the  trt^a»Hrea  found  in  this  tomb  ore 

the  <i!d(*t  «tyle  of  Etruscan  art,  and  are  K)  fdml 

to  the  hi-oDKes  and  oniamcnts  hroiight  by  Layard  from  Assyria  u 

lead  lo  the  helief  lliat  tiicy  had  a  common  origin.     The  lomb  w 

its  conlontH  probattlydt 

from  Iho  ilih  or  10th  o 

tnry  Ijefore  tlie  Clirirti 

era. 

Tholargcettomhhitli 
to  discovered  in  Etnirii 
now  known  as  thi 
mella,  in  the  necropoIi> 
Yulci.  It  IB  rather 
than  240  ft.  in  diamet 
and  orig^innlly  could 
have  been  less  ihnii  116 
120  ft.  in  height,  thoi 
now  it  only  risea  to  &" 
Near  its  centre  arc 
remains  of  two  solid  M 
ens  "■)•-  circular,  tJM  Ot 
square,  neither  o(  tl 
actually  cenlral,  nor 
they  placed  in  sueii  :i  i 
tliat  we  can  undcrstnnii 
how  they  can  have  forracd 
a  part  of  any  synimctricil 
design.  A  plan  and  a  view  of  the  present  appearanct 
monmneul  are  given  in  Woodcuts  174  and  175. 

This  tumulus,  with  its  principal  remaining  features  thus  etandli^ 
on  one  side  of  the  centre,  may  |>o8aibly  assist  us  to  understand  tte 
curious  description  found  in  Pliny'  of  the  tomb  of  Porsenna.    Thk 

I  riiu.  "iliu."  xaoii.  13. 
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.11  Ihe  Reguliiil  Gnlle- 
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jfAcmcnptioa  is  quoted  from  Varro,  boing  evidently  regarded  by  Pliny 

^-Ivmaelf  as  not  a  little  apocryphal.    According  to  this  nccount  it  coi^ 

'-■dated  of  a  square  basement  300  ft.  each  way,  from  which  arose  firs 

'  yyrsuids  united  at  the 
■omroit  by  a  bronze  circle 
car  cupola.   This  was  again 

'  ^nrmouDted  by  four  other 

-  '  X^ramids,  the  summits  of 

'   '^rliich  were  again  united 

.  -at  a  height  of  300  ft  from 

'  "tbs  ground.  From  this 
fMint  rose  still  five  more 
I^rramids,  whose  height 
"Varro  (from  modesty,  as 
fliny  surmises)  omits  to 
state,  but  which  w  is  esti- 
mated in  Etruscan  tridi- 
'tioiis  at  the  same  height 
SB  tiie  rest  of  the  monu- 
ment. This  last  statement, 
which  does  not  rctt  on  any  real  authont},  iinv  well  be  regarded 
as  ex.iggerated ,  but  if  we  take  the  total  htiglit  as  about  400  ft , 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  in  the  age  of  Pliuy,  when  all  the 
buildings  were  Ioh,  such  a  structure,  as  high  as  the  steeple  at  S  dis- 
bury,  would  appt  ir  f  ihulous ,  but  the  \  ist  julcs  tint  hn  e  bein  crLcted 
1)y  tomb-building  races  in  other  parts  of  the  earth  render  it  by  no 
means  improbable  that  Varro  was  justified  in  what  lie  asserted.' 
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Near  the  gate  of  Albano  is  found  a  small  tomb  of  five  pyramidal 
pillars  rising  from  a  square  base,  exactly  corresponding  with  ^'arro's 
descri|itiijn  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tomb  of  Porsenna.  It  is  called  by 
tradition  the  tomb  of  Aruns,  the  son  of  Porsenna,  though  the  character 


'  Ailiagrmi  Is  given  In  "TheTroe  Iptfrfect    accordance    with     the    text. 
Principles  of  Beanty  in  Art,"  p.  ATak    Wliether  llie  iMtei  l»  vo  ^  Aij^enis*, 
whicb  ahom  af  least  that  there  Is  no    upon  on  or  not  \i  txxfhst  -waMx^. 
dUBcuity  ia  deaignlng  a  taonuoieiiC  in  I 
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of  the  mouldings  with  which  it  is  atlomed  would  lead  o 
it  a  more  i»oderu  date.     It  cunsist»!  of  a  lofty  podium,  un  whii 
placed  five  pj  ramids,  a  large  one  in  the  centre  and  four  nnalle^ 
at  the  angles.     Ita  piiasvut  a]>pe    _ 
shon-n  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (X4 
Tliere  are  not  in  Etriiria  aaj  fJ 
Buflicientlyniarked  toi^harscterini 
of  architecture,  nor  any  ))illanw)l|| 
accessories  which  can  be  consida 
constitute  an  order.     It  i*  true  q 
some  of  the  rock-«ut  tombs  aquujl 
support   the    roof ;  and  in  one  d 
instances  rounded  pillars  are  fotuj 
these  are  either  without  mouldtl 
ornamented  only  with    Roman  i 
betraying  the  lateni'ss  of  their  euj 
The  absence  of  built  exainplen  i 
class  of  tombs  found  in  the  ro( 
iTft  Tomb  ut  Anm.,  Aibono.  vcnts  US  from  recognizing  any  oj 

peculiarities  of  construction  whlc] 
times  are  as  characteristic  of  the  style  and  aa  worthy  of 
the  more  purely  ornamental  parts. 

From  their  city  gates,  their  ai^ueducte  and  bridges,  v 
the  Elruscana  used  the  radiating  arch  at  an  early  age,  with  deej 
fioirs  and  elegant  imM 
giving  it  that  chaii| 
strength  which  the  I 
afterwards  imparted ' 
works  of  the  same  cUh 
Cloaca  Maxima  of' 
(Woodcut  No.  101)  « 
considereil  as  a  vol 
cuted  under  Etruscai 
inteodence,  and  a  ri 
feet  specimen  of  thei 
At  the  same  til 
Etrum-ans  used  ihoj 
arch  const  rncted  1 
Illy,  and  seem  to  have  hnd  the  same  prcdilfctiou  for  i 
Sisracterized  the  cognate  Pelasgian  race  in  (ireece.  A  gJll 
Arpino  (Woodcut  No.  177)  is  almost  identical  with  that  at  1 
(Woodcut  No.  124),  but  larger  and  more  elegant;  and  t 
many  specimens  of  the  aame  class  found  in  Italy,  The  portta 
aquednct  at  Tusculum,  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  ITS,  is  a  curiou^ 
tioD  specimen,  where  the  two  stones  meeting  at   liie  i 


ion  wnioi 
of  atU-nl 

I,  we  ktM 


called  the  EgypHaa  form,  being  the  first  step  towards  the  trae  arch) 
■re  combmed  with  a  sabstruoture  of  horizontal  converging  masonij. 

In  either  of  these  in- 
ttances  the  horizontal  arch 
is  a  le^timate  mode  of 
construction,  and  may 
tiave  been  used  long  after 
ihe  principle  of  the  radiat- 
ing arch  was  known.  The 
great  convenience  of  the 
latter,  as  enabling  large 
spaces  to  be  spanned  even 
with  brick  or  the  smallest 
stonos,  and  thus  dispens- 
ing with  the  necessity  for 
stones  of  very  large  di- 
mensions, led   nltimately 

to  its  universal  adoption.  Subsequently)  when  the  pointed  form  of 
the  radiating  arch  was  introduced,  no  motive  remained  for  the 
retention  of  the  horizontal  method,  and  it  was  entirely  abandoned. 


ITS.    Aqoeduct 
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CHAPTER   n, 
ROME. 


INTRODUCTION. 

WE  now  approach  the  last  rcvohition  that  completed  and  close 
great  cycle  of  the  arts  and  civilization  of  the  ancient  world, 
have  seen  Art  spring  Minerva-like,  perfect  from  the  head  of  her 
parent  in  Egyj)t.  We  have  admired  it  in  Assyria,  rich,  varied,  l»u 
stable ;  aiming  at  everything,  but  never  attaining  maturity  or  p« 
tion.  We  have  tried  to  trace  the  threads  of  early  Pelasgic  art  in 
Greece,  and  Etruria,  spreading  their  influence  over  the  world, and  1; 
the  foundation  of  other  arts  which  the  Pelasgi  were  incapable  of  li 
oping.  We  have  seen  all  these  elements  gathered  together  in  Greee 
essence  extracted  fron\  each,  and  the  whole  forming  the  most  pt 
and  beautiful  combinations  of  intellectual  power  that  the  world  hi 
wilnessfd.  We  have  now  ()nly  to  contemplate  the  last  act  in  the 
drama,  the  gorgeous  Init  melancholy  catastrophe  by  which  all 
stvles  of  architecture  were  collected  in  wild  confusion  in  Home 
there  perished  bt'iK'ath  tlie  luxury  and  crimes  of  that  mighty  |h 
who  fur  a  while  made  Rume  the  cajjital  of  Europe. 

^'i^w  them  as  we  will,  the  arts  of  I{ome  were  never  an  indis< 
or  natural  ]»r(Mhu'tion  of  the  soil  or  j»e()ple,  but  an  aggregation  of  fo 
stvk's  in  a  statu  of  transition  from  the  old  and  thne-honored  for 
Pagan  anticjuity  to  the  new  devt*lo|nnent  introduced  by  Christii 
We  cannot  of  course  suppose  that  the  Homans  foresaw  the  res 
which  their  amalgamation  of  ]»revious  styles  was  tending;  still 
advanced  as  steadily  towards  that  result  as  if  a  prophetic  spirii 
guided  them  to  a  well-detined  conce]>tion  of  what  was  to  be.  It  WJ 
however  permitt(Ml  to  the  Komans  to  complete  this  task.  Long  I 
the  ancient  methiMls  and  i<leas  had  been  completely  moidded  int 
new,  the  power  of  Home  sank  beneath  her  corruption,  and  a  long 
took  ]>Iace,  during  which  the  Christian  arts  did  not  advance  in  W< 
Euro])e  beyond  the  j)oint  they  had  reached  in  the  age  of  Consta 
Indeed,  in  many  respects,  they  receded  from  it  during  the  dark 
When  they  reappeared  in  the  Inth  and  11th  centuries  it  was 
entirelv  new  ujarb  and  with  scared v  a  trace  of  their  origin — so  di 
indeed  that  it  ap])ears  more  liki'  a  re-invention  than  a  reproduot 
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forms  long  since  familiar  to  the  Roman  world.  Ilad  Rome  retained 
her  power  and  pre-eminence  a  century  or  two  longer,  a  style  might 
have  been  elaborated  as  distinct  from  that  of  tlie  ancient  world,  and 
a8co!nj)lete  in  itself  as  our  pointed  Grothic,  and  perhaps  more  beautiful. 
Such  was  not  the  destiny  of  the  world ;  and  what  we  have  now  to  do 
is  to  examine  tliis  transition  style  as  w*e  find  it  in  ancient  Rome,  and 
familiarize  ourselves  with  the  forms  it  took  during  the  three  centuries 
of  it«  existence,  as  without  this  knowledge  all  the  arts  of  the  Gothic 
era  would  forever  remain  an  inexplicable  mystery.  The  chief  value 
of  the  Roman  style  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  germs  of 
all  that  is  found  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  affords  the  key  by  which  its 
mysteries  mav  be  unlocked,  and  its  treasures  rendered  available.  Had 
the  transition  been  carried  througli  in  the  Imnds  of  an  art-loving  and 
artistic  i^ople,  the  architectural  beauties  of  Rome  must  have  sur]>assed 
those  of  any  other  city  in  the  world,  for  its  buildings  surpass  in  scale 
I  tliose  of  Egypt  and  in  variety  those  of  Greece,  while  they  affect  to 
f  combine  the  beauties  of  both.  In  constructive  ingenuity  they  far 
«  surpass  anything  the  world  had  seen  up  to  that  time,  but  this  cannot 
I  redeem  offences  against  good  taste,  nor  enable  any  Rom«in  productions 
*  to  command  our  admiration  as  works  of  art,  or  entitle  them  to  rank 
^     as  models  to  be  followed  either  literally  or  in  spirit. 

During  the  first  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  her  existence,  Rome 
was  virtually  an  Etruscan  city,  wholly  under  Etruscan  influence ;  and 
during  that  period  we  read  of  temples  and  palaces  being  built,  and 
of  works  of  immense  magnitude  being  undertakeir  for  the  embellish- 
i  ment  of  the  city ;  and  we  have  even  now  more  remains  of  kingly 
than  we  have  of  consular  Rcnne. 

1  After  expelling  her  kings  and  shaking  off  Etruscan  influence,  Rome 
existed  as  a  repulilic  for  five  centuries,  and  during  this  long  age  of 
l>arl)arism  she  did  nothing  to  advance  science  or  art.  Literature  was 
almost  wholly  unknown  within  her  walls,  and  not  one  monument  has 
€ome  down  to  our  time,  even  by  tradition,  worthy  of  a  city  of  a  tenth 
part  of  her  power  and  magnitude.  There  is  probably  no  instance  in 
the  history  of  the  world  of  a  caj)ital  city  existing  so  long,  populous 
•nd  peaceful  at  home,  prosperous  and  powerful  abroad,  and  at  the 
wme  time  so  utterly  devoid  of  any  monuments  or  any  magnificence 
to  dignify  her  existence. 

When,  however,  Carthage  was  conquered  and  destroyed,  when 
Greece  was  overrun  and  plundered,  and  Egypt,  with  her  long-treasured 
■rt,  had  become  a  dependent  province,  Rome  was  no  longer  the  city  of 
^  Aryan  Romans,  but  the  sole  capital  of  the  civilized  world.  Into  her 
»P  were  poured  all  the  artistic  riches  of  the  universe  ;  to  Rome  flocked 
•D  who  sought  a  higher  distinction  or  a  more  exlendod  ft«\d  lot  xXv^iVt 
I    ^ahitioD  than  their  own  provincial  capitals  could  tVieti  aSloxd,    "SVx^ 
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thns  became  the  centre  of  all  the  arts  and  of  all  the  science  then  known; 
and,  so  far  at  least  as  quantity  is  concerned,  she  amply  redeemed  her 
previous  neglect  of  them.  It  seems  an  almost  indisputable  fact  that, 
during  the  three  centuries  of  the  Empire,  more  and  larger  buiMinai 
were  erected  in  Rome  and  her  dependent  cities  than  ever  were  crwidl 
in  a  like  period  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

For  centuries  before  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  Empire,  priv 
gressive  development  and  increasing  population,  joined  to  compamtive 
peace  and  security,  had  accumulated  around  the  shores  of  the  Mtidi- 
terranean  a  mass  of  people  enjoying  material  prosi)erity  greater  than 
had  ever  been  known  before.  All  this  culminated  in  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  greatness  of  the  ancient  world  was  then 
full,  and  a  more  overwhelming  and  gorgeous  spectacle  than  the  Romaii 
Empire  then  displayed  never  dazzled  the  eyes  of  mankind.  From  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  those  of  the  Tagus,  every  city  vied  with 
its  neighbor  in  the  erection  of  temples,  batlis,  theatres,  and  edificei 
for  jjublie  use  or  private  luxury.  In  all  cases  these  display  far  mow 
evidence  of  wealth  and  i>ower  than  of  taste  and  refinement,  and  all 
exhibit  traces  of  that  haste  to  enjoy,  which  seems  incompatible  with 
the  correct  elaboration  of  anything  that  is  to  be  truly  great.  Not 
withstanding  all  this,  there  is  a  greatness  in  the  mass,  a  grandeur  in 
the  conception,  and  a  certain  expression  of  power  in  all  these  Roman 
remains  which  never  fail  to  strike  the  beholder  with  awe,  and  force 
admiration  from  liiin  dos|)ito  his  better  judgment.  These  ({ualities, 
couj)le(l  with  the  associations  that  attach  themselves  to  every  brick 
and  evcTV  stoms  render  the  study  of  them  irresistibly  attractive,  h 
was  with  rinperial  Kome  that  the  ancient  world  perishe<i ;  it  was  in 
her  dominions  tliat  the  new  and  Christian  world  was  bom.  All  thai 
was  pval  in  Ilcathmdoni  was  gathered  within  her  walls,  tie<i,  it  i« 
true,  into  an  incxtrieablo  knot,  which  was  cut  by  the  sword  of  those 
barliarian*^  who  niouKled  for  themselves  out  of  the  fragments  thai 
])olity  and  those  arts  wliich  will  next  occupy  our  attention.  To 
Rome  all  previous  history  tends ;  from  Rome  all  modem  hirtory 
s])rings:  to  her,  therefore,  and  to  her  arts,  we  inevitably  turn,  if  no* 
to  admire,  at  least  to  learn,  and  if  not  to  imitate,  at  any  rate  to  woo- 
der  at  and  to  contemjdate  a  phase  of  art  as  unknown  to  previous  aa  to 
subseciuent  history,  and,  if  properly  understood,  more  replete  ritfc 
instruction  than  any  other  form  hitherto  known.  Though  the  lesM 
we  learn  from  it  is  far  oftencr  what  to  avoid  than  what  to  follow,  stiB 
there  is  such  wisdom  to  be  gathered  from  it  as  should  guide  us  in  tb* 
onward  patli,  whicl)  may  lead  us  to  a  far  higher  grade  than  it  wai 
given  to  Rome  herself  ever  to  attain. 
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THE  earliest  inhabitants  of  Rome  were  an  Aryan,  or,  as  they  used  to  be 
called,  Indo-Germanic  race,  who  establislied  themselves  in  a  country 
previously  occupied  by  Pelasgians.  Their  principal  neighbor  on  one 
side  was  Etruria,  a  Pelasgian  nation.  On  the  other  hand  was  Magna 
Gnecia,  which  had  been  colonized  in  very  early  ages  by  Hellenic 
settlers  of  kindred  origin.  It  was  therefore  impossible  that  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Romans  should  not  be  in  fact  a  mixture  of  the  styles 
of  these  two  people.  As  a  transition  order,  it  was  only  a  mechanical 
juxtaposition  of  both  styles,  the  real  fusion  taking  place  many  long 
centuries  afterwards.  Throughout  the  Roman  period  the  two  styles 
remain  distinct,  and  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  referring  almost 
every  feature  in  Roman  architecture  to  its  origin. 

From  the  Greeks  were  borrowed  the  rectangular  peristylar  temple, 
with  its  columns  and  horizontal  architraves,  though  they  seldom  if  ever 
used  it  in  its  perfect  purity,  the  cella  of  the  Greek  temples  not  being 
sufficiently  large  for  their  purposes.  Tlie  principal  Etruscan  temples, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  were  square  in  plan,  and  the  inner  half 
occupied  by  one  or  more  cells,  to  the  sides  and  back  of  which  the 
portioo  never  extended.  The  Roman  rectangular  temple  is  a  mixture 
of  these  two :  it  is  generally,  like  the  Greek  examples,  longer  than  its 
bresdth,  bat  the  colonnade  never  seems  to  bt  nronnded  the 

boildiiig.    Sometfanw  it  esctends  to  the  the  front, 
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but  more  generally  the  cella  oocu])ies  the  whole  of  the  inner  part, 
though  frequently  ornamented  l)y  a  false  peristyle  of  three^uart«r 
coluinns  nttaclKMl  to  its  walls. 

Besides  this,  the  Romans  borrowed  from  the^truscans  a  circular 
form  of  temple  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  but  which  to  their  tomb-build- 
ing predecessors  must  have  been  not  only  a  familiar  but  a  favorite 
form.  As  applied  by  the  Romans  it  was  generally  encircled  byj 
peristyle  of  columns,  though  it  is  not  clear  that  the  Etruscans  so  used 
it ;  this  may  therefore  be  an  improvement  adopted  from  the  Greeks  on 
an  Etruscan  form.  In  early  times  these  circular  temples  were  dedi- 
cated to  Vesta,  Cybele,  or  some  god  or  goddess  either  unknown  or  uoi 
generally  worshipped  by  the  Aryan  races ;  but  in  later  times  thi» 
distinction  was  lost  si^ht  of. 

A  more  important  characteristic  whicli  the  Romans  borrowed  from 
the  Etruscans  was  the  circular  arch.  It  was  known,  it  is  true,  to  the 
Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Greeks;  yet  none  of  these  people,  ])erhapfl 
excepting  the  Assyrians,  seem  to  have  used  it  as  a  feature  in  their 
ornamental  architecture ;  but  the  Etruscans  appear  to  have  had  a  ihh.*u1- 
iar  predilection  for  it,  and  from  them  the  Romans  adopted  it  boldly, 
and  introduced  it  into  almost  all  their  buildings.  It  was  not  at  first 
used  in  tenij)lcs  of  Grecian  form,  nor  even  in  tlieir  ]>eri8tylar  circular 
ones.  In  the  civil  buildings  of  the  Romans  it  was  a  universal  feature, 
but  was  generally  placed  in  juxtai)osition  with  the  Grecian  orders.  In 
tlu*  Colosseum,  for  instance,  the  whole  construction  is  arched ;  but  a 
useless  network  of  ill-designed  and  ill-arranged  Grecian  colunms,  with 
their  entablatures,  is  spread  over  the  whole.  This  is  a  curious  instance 
of  the  mixture  of  the  two  styles,  and  as  such  is  very  characteristic  of 
Roman  an  ;  but  in  an  artistic  ])oint  of  view  the  place  of  these  colunuis 
would  Lave  been  far  better  sujiplied  by  buttresses  or  panels,  or  some 
exj)e(li('jit  more  correctly  constructive. 

After  liaviuLT  tliorouirhU'  familiarized  themselves  with  tlie  forms  of 
the  arch  as  an  arcliitcctural  feature,  the  Romans  made  a  bold  stride  in 
a<lvance  i)y  ap]»lyinL^  it  as  a  vault  both  to  tlie  circular  and  rectangular 
forms  of  buildiuLrs.  The  most  perfect  examples  of  this  are  tlie  rotumia 
of  the  ranthi<»n  and  the  basilica  of  3Iaxentius,  commonlv  called  the 
Temple  of  Teare,  stranirily  like  each  other  in  conception,  though 
apj)arently  so  distant  in  date.  In  these  buildings  the  Roman  arohi* 
tects  so  completely  emancipated  themselves  from  the  trammels  of 
former  stvles  as  almost  to  entitle  them  to  claim  the  invention  of  anew 
order  of  architecture.  It  would  liave  re<|uired  some  more  practice  to 
invent  <letails  ap]»rojuate  to  the  purpose;  still  these  two  buildings 
are  to  tliis  hour  unsurpassed  for  boldness  of  conce]>tion  and  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  manner  in  which  tin*  new  method  ought  to  he  applied. 
This  is  almost  universallv  ackno\vle<lire<l  so  far  as  the  interior  of  the 
Pantheon  is  concerned.     In  simple  grandeur  it  is  as  yet  unequalled; 
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itM  faults  being  principally  those  of  detail.  It  is  not  so  easy,  however, 
"to  form  an  opinion  of  the  Temple  of  Peace  in  its  ]>resent  ruined  state; 
but  in  so  f.fr  as  we  can  judge  from  what  yet  remains  of  it  in  boldness 
and  majesty  of  conception  it  must  have  been  quite  equal  to  the  other 
example,  though  it  must  have  required  far  more  familiarity  with  the 
style  adopteil  to  manage  its  design  as  apj)ro])riately  as  the  simpler 
dome  of  the  Pantheon. 

These  two  buildings  may  be  considered  as  exemplifying  the  extent 
to  which  the  Romans  had  progressed  in  the  invention  of  a  new  style 
Of  architecture  and  the  state  in  which  they  left  it  to  their  successors. 
It  may  however  be  worth  while  pointing  out  how,  in  transplanting 
lioman  architecture  to  their  new  capital  on  the  shores  of  the  Hos- 
pLurus,  tlie  semi-oriental  nation  seized  on  its  own  circular  form, 
and,  modifying  and  moulding  it  to  its  purpose,  wrought  out  the 
fiyzan  tine  style;  in  which  the  dome  is  the  great  feature,  almost  to  the 
total  exclusion  of  the  rectangular  form  with  its  intersecting  vaults. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rectangular  form  was  appropriated  by  the 
Xiations  of  the  West  with  an  equally  distinct  rejection  of  the  circular 
and  domical  forms,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  we  fin(l  an  Eastern 
]ieo|de  still  incori)orated  with  them.  Thus  in  Italy  both  styles  c«m- 
tiiiued  long  in  use,  the  one  in  baptisteries,  the  other  in  churdies, 
but  always  kej)t  distinct,  as  in  Rome.  In  Fnmce  they  were  so  com- 
pletely fused  into  each  other  that  it  requires  considerable  knowle<lge 
of  architectural  analysis  to  sej>arato  them  again  into  their  component 
parts.  In  England  we  rejected  the  circular  form  altogether,  and  s«» 
they  did  eventually  in  Gk'rmany,  excejjt  when  under  French  influence. 
£ach  race  reclaimed  its  own  among  the  spoils  of  Home,  and  used  it 
witli  the  improvements  it  had  ac<|uired  daring  its  employment  in  the 
Imperial  city. 

Orders. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  student  in  attemi)tin'^  to  clnsvijfy 
the  numerous  exam])lesof  Roman  arehitectiire  is  the  innncnse  v:n*i<*ty 
of  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  as  compared  with  jnevious  styles. 
In  Egypt  architecture  was  ajiplii'd  only  to  palacrs  :md  tombs.  In 
Cireece  it  was  almost  wholly  contined  to  ttMiiples  and  theatres;  :ind  in 
Etruria  to  tombs.  It  is  in  IJome  that  we  lii-st  fet-l  that  we  have  not 
to  deal  with  either  a  Theoerai-y  or  a  kingdom,  but  with  a  '_rn*at  jn'opl(», 
who  for  the  first  time  in  the  world's  historvrendtTctl  architirtun'  sub- 
fsvrvient  to  the  mvriad  wants  of  the  manv-hi*aded  monster.  It  thus 
happens  that  in  the  Roman  cities  in  addition  to  temph's  we  find 
baailicas,  theatres  and  :im])hitheatres,  baths,  ])a]aces,  t«)mbs,  arches  of 
triumph  and  pillars  of  victory,  irates,  bridges,  and  a«pu'du<*ts,  all 
equally  objects  of  architectural  skill.  The  best  of  the*4e,  in  fact,  are 
those  which  from  j»revious  neglect  in  other  countries  are  here  stamj>ed 
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with  originality.  These  would  have  been  noble  woAb  indeed  had  it 
not  been  that  the  Romans  unsuccessfully  applied  to  them  thoee  orden 
and  details  of  architecture  which  were  intended  only  to  be  applied  to 
temples  by  other  nations.  In  the  time  of  Constaatine  these  orden 
had  nearly  died  out,  and  were  only  subordinately  used  for  decorative 
purposes.  In  a  little  while  they  would  have  died  out  altogether,  and 
the  Roman  would  have  become  a  new  and  complete  style ;  but,  ai 
before  remarked,  this  did  not  take  place,  and  the  most  ancient  orders 
therefore  still  remain  an  essential  part  of  Roman  art.  We  find  tlw 
old  orders  predominating  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  we  see  them 
gradually  die  out  as  we  approach  that  of  Constantine. 

DoBic. 

Adopting  the  usual  classification,  the  first  of  the  Roman  orders  is 
the  Doric,  which,  like  everything  else  in  this  style,  takes  a  place 
about  half-way  between  the  Tuscan  wooden  post*  and  the  nobly  simple 
onler  of  the  Greeks.  It  no  doubt  was 
a  great  improvement  on  the  fonner, 
but  for  monumental  purposes  infinitely 
inferior  to  tlie  latter.  It  was  however 
more  manageable;  and  for  forums  or 
courtyards,  or  aa  a  three-quarter  column 
between  arcades,  it  was  better  adapted 
than  the  severer  Greek  style,  which, 
when  8oemploye<l,  not  only  loses  almost 
all  its  beauty,  but  Incomes  more  no- 
meaning  than  the  Roman.  Thifi  fact 
was  apparently  recognized ;  for  there 
is  not,  so  far  ax  is  known,  a  single  Doric 
tenij»le  throughout  the  Roman  world- 
It  would  in  consequence  be  most  unfair 
to  institute  a  comparison  between  » 
mere  utilitarian  prop  used  only  in  civil 
buildings  and  an  order  which  the  most 
refined  artists  in  the  world  spent  all  their  ingenuity  in  rendering  the 
most  jicrfect,  because  it  was  devoted  to  the  highest  religious  purpose*. 
The  addition  of  an  indejiendent  base  made  the  order  much  more 
generally  useful,  and  its  adoption  brought  it  much  more  into  harmony 
witli  tlie  otiier  two  existing  orders,  which  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  principal  object  of  its  introduction.  The  kej-note  of  RomMi 
architecture  was  the  Corinthian  order;  and  as,  from  the  necessities  of 
their  tall,  many-storied  buildings,  the  Romans  were  forced  to  use  tli« 
three  orders  together,  often  one  over  the  other,  it  was  indbpensable 
that  the  three  should  be  reduced  to  something  like  harmony.    This 
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IS  accordingly  done,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  Doric  order,  which, 
cept  when  thus  used  in  combination,  must  be  confessed  to  have 
ry  little  claim  to  our  admiration. 


Ionic. 

The  Romans  were  much  more  unfortunate  in  their  modifications 

the  Ionic  order  than  in  those  which  they  introduced  into  the  Doric. 
bey  never  seem  to  have  either  liked  or  understood  it,  nor  to  have 
Qployed  it  except  as  a  mezzo  termitie  between  the  other  two.  In  its 
m  native  Eiist  this  order  had  originally  only  been  used  in 
^rticoes  between  piers  or  anOf^^  where 
course  only  one  face  was  shown, 
d  there  were  no  angles  to  be  turned. 
'hen  the  Greeks  ado])ted  it  tliey  used 

in    temples     of     Doric     form,    and 

consequence  were   obli«]red  to  intro- 

ce  a  capital  at  each  angle,  with  two 

luted  faces  iil  juxtafH)sitioii  at  right 

gles  to  one  another.    In  some  instances 

internally  at  least  —  as  at    Bassie 

Toodcut  No.  138)  they  used  a  capital 

th  four  faces.    The  Koinans,  iin])atient 

control,  eagerly  seized  on  this  niodifi- 

tion,  but  never  quite  got  over  tlie  ex- 

jine  diiiicultvof  its  eniplovinent.  With 
»  I     • 

em  the  angular  volutes  became  mere 
»ms,  and  even  in  the  best  exarn])Ies 
e  capital  wants  harmony  and  meaning. 

When  used  as  a  three-quarter  colunm  these  alterationn  were  not 
quire<l  ami  then  the  order  rf.sembled  more  its  original  form ;  but 
en  in  this  state  it  was  never  equal  to  the  Greek  examples,  and 
*adually  deteriorated  to  the  corruj>t  ap))lication  of  it  in  the  Temple 

Concord  in  the  Forum,  wliich  is  the  most  degenerate  example  of 
le  order  now  to  be  found  in  Roman  remains. 


1W>.    Ionic  order. 


CORINTIIIAX. 

The  fate  of  this  order  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans  was  different 
cm  that  of  the  other  two.  The  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  had  reached 
leir  acme  of  perfection  in  the  hands  of  the  Grecian  artists,  and  seem 
i  have  l)ecome  incapable  of  further  imjjrovement.  The  Corinthian, 
3  the  contrary,  was  a  recent  conception ;  and  although  nothing  can 
irpass  the  elegance  and  grace  witJi  which  the  Greeks  adorned  it,  the 
BW  capital  never  ac(piired  with  them  that  fulness  and  strength  so 


requisite  to  rynder  it  an  appropriate  architti-twai  ornament-    Tim 

s  added    to  it  by  tlie    Komann,  or    rather    pprbape    by  Gre  " 
artists  acting  undur  ilit-ir  direction,  who  thus,  as  shown  in  Wood^ 


liiiH'd  with  pn 


Xo.  181,  jj 
tion  and  architec- 
tural   fitness   haa 
hardly  been  siir- 
pjisfied.    Tlie  Ua.se 
is     elt'gant     and 
appropriate;  the 
shaft  ia  of  the  most  pli^asing 
pmportion,   and   the  fluting 
gives    it  just    the    re(|uisite 
degree    of   richness  and    no 
more;     while     the     capital 
thougli    bordering  on   over- 
ornamentation,    ia    ho    ivell 
arranged  as  to  apjiear  just 
suited  to  the  work  it  has  to 
do.     The   acantlius-loavea,  it 
U  true,  a{)proach   the    very 
verge  of  that  degree  of  direct 
imitiition   of   nature    which, 
thauyh  allowable  in  architec- 
tural  ornaments,  is    seldom 
,   advisable;     they    are,    how- 
'Ver,   disposed   so   formally, 
and    there  still    remains    so 
much  that  is  conrentionul  in 
tiieni,  that,    though    perhaps 
not  justly  open  to  criticism 
on    this    account,    they   are 
nevertheless  a  very  extreme 
exam  {tie. 

The  entablature  ts  not  so 
admirable  as  the  column.  The 
architrave  ia  too  richly 
carvei].  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  this  arose  from  the 
artist  having  copied  in  carv- 
ing what  the  Greeks  had  only 
painted,  and  thereby  jiroduced  a  complexity  far  from  plenAing. 

The  frieze,  as  we  now  find  it,  Ist  (K-rfectly  plain  ;  but  tim  I 
doubtclly  was  not  the  case  when  originally  erected.  It  either  n 
have  been  painted  (in  which  caee  the  whole  order  of  coomLn 
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nte<l),  or  ornamented  with  scrolls  or  figures  in  bronze,  which  may 
»babiy  have  been  gilt. 

The  cornice  is  perhaps  open  to  the  same  criticism  as  the  archi- 
ve, of  being  over-rich,  though  tiiis  evidently  arose*  from  the  same 
ise,  viz^  reproducing  in  carving  what  was  originally  only  painted ; 
ichy  to  our  Northern  eyes  at  least,  appears  more  approi)riate  for 
ernal  than  for  external  decoration,  though,  under  the  purer  skies 
Mre  it  was  introduced  and  used,  this  remark  may  be  hardly 
plicable. 

The  order  of  the  j)ortico  of  the  Pantheon  is,  according  to  our 
dons,  a  nobler  specimen  of  what  an  external  pillar  should  be  than 
It  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator.  The  shafts  arc  of  one  block,  \ 
Suted ;  the  ca]>ital  plainer;  and  the  whole  entablature,  though  as 
rectly  profwrtional,  is  far  less  ornamented,  and  more  suited  to  the 
ater  simplicity  of  the  wliole. 

The  order  of  the  Tem))le  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  is  another 

kiiiple  intermediate  l>etween  these  two.     The  columns  are  in  this 

lance  verv  similar  to  those  of  the  Pantheon,  and  the  architrave  ib 

in.     The  frieze,  however,  is  ornamented  with  more  taste  than  any 

ler  in  Rome,  and  is  a  very  j»leasing  exam])le  of  those  conventional 

iivsentations  of  plants  and  animals  which  are  so  well  suited   to 

•hitectural  purjioses  —  more  like  Nature  than  those  of  the  Greeks, 

I  still  avoiding  direct  imitation  sutticiently  to  escape  the  affectation 

pretending  to  ajipear  what  it  is  not  and  cannot  be. 

The  Maison  Carree  at  Niines  presents  an  examj>le  of  a  frieze  orna- 

Mited   with  ex<]uisite  taste,  while  at  Baalbe**,  and   in  some  other 

am]des,  we  have  them  so  over-ornamented  that  the  elYect  is  far  more 

fensive,  from  utter  want  of  reiK)se,  than  the  frieze  in  the  Temj>le  <»f 

ij»iter  Stator  ever  could  be  from  its  baldness. 

Besides  these  there  are  at  least  fifty  varieties  i^i  Corinthian  capitals 

Iw  found,  either  in  Home  or  in  various  parts  of  the  Koman  Kmpire, 

1  executed  within  the  three  centuries  during  which  Home  continued 

be  the  imperial  citv.     Some  of  them  are  remarkable  for  that  eletrant 

tnplicity  which  so  evi<lently  betrays  the  hand  of  a  (Grecian  artist, 

hile  others  again  show  a  lavish  exuberance  of  ornament  which  is  but 

i)  characteristic  of  Homan  art  in  ireneral.     Manv,  however,  contain 

e  germs  of  something  better  than   was  accom])lished  in  that  age; 

id  a  collection  of  them  would   afford   more  usefid  suggestii»ns  for 

signing  capitals  than  have  yet  been  available  to  moilern  artists. 

Composite  Ordkr. 

Among  their  various  attemj»ts  to  improve  the  order  whicli  has 
It  been  described,  the  Homans  hit  upon  one  which  is  extremely 
aracteristic  of  their  whole  style  of   art.     This  is   known   by  the 


diBtingnishing  nami  of  the  Composite  ordc<r,  though  virtuaUv  n 
like  the  typical  exani|jie8  of  iIil-  Corinthian  order  ihnu  mauy  ot  t>i4 

classed  under  the  latter  denutiiiuatiun,  1 

The  greateel  defeet  uf  ibe  Corinlln 
cn]iital  is  the  weakness  uf  the  small  v 
HU|rpbrtiiig  thfc  angles  of  tlie  aliaciu. 
true  artist  would  harp  remedied  thitbfl 
adtliiig  to  iheii-  streiiglti  and  cKrrjing m 

I'^VSHKmmw  iht.'  fulness  of  tlie  capital  U'  the  tup. 

|^g(^j||jfe|  Roiuans  removed  thi-  nhide  of  the  ii 

'  Z^                     ftj '  pan,    and    sidistituted    un     Ionic 

linnnnnnrill  iii«t«"l-    Their  only  onginal    idea,  il 

BIlilHMI  l|  ILLU  may   ^»■    so   called,   in    art    was   that| 

All  II  II   [|   II  II  ligil  I'liUin-;   tw(.    dissimilar   things    top 

jllUUUUUUUH  '«   '""''<■  o"e  "'''^■'>  e*'""'*!  wmUine  i 

f'                           =^       Iwauties  of  Ijotli,  thoQgti  as  a  rule  Uie  ^ 
J                            "^       generwlly  serves  lo  destroy  the  uthcr.  i 
> — . • 4     till'    CViuiposite  capital  they  never  wrt 
I                               ■   ■■  I     1   le    thy    junction;    and    (■onse4uemlv, T 
la.    c     ™     orrt  ^^^g,^   ^j^,^^   ^i^j    ji^  ^^^^^,   n-^pwtA  (' 

iu:[iro\  1  it  of  which  il  grew,  this  rapjtai  iic\er  I 

came    nlo  u     eri  11  iif  sfldom  found  favor  exit-j)!  miioniEA  | 

the  bliudeat   adniircrt  ri  | 
k.                  t)  illliyilUJUil  ""  ''"*^  ^'"^  Romans  di<l. 

I  I  I  ^lllh  I    lll^H  ^"  *'■*'  '""*■''  ■'"■"  '* 

illil  "  ^  '  'll^^l  '^'^^  Kiupirc.  the  Romaiff  | 

^^     JKL-t n^^^^^L  attenaptcd 

Hj^   XRHJc^^RFj^^^K  vation    which     promiMdl 


far  better  auccesM,  anil 
witli  very  little  more  tla^l 
uralion  would  have  Im»0  I 
a  great  gain  to  the  i>m-  J 
ciples  uf  ari'liitertunJ  | 
design.  Tills 
intrudiiettou  of  the  IVr-l 
ainn  or  Assyrian  ItOib  I 
modified  to  snit  Ihr  d(-I 
tails  of  tlie  Corinthian  «  | 
Comjiosiie onltrs.    IflliW 

IB!.   corintiiioiiB«e,  (ouu.HnClni«!hofsi.PniwjUciu    had  always  used  this  iw 
•*"""■  stead  of  the  eijuare  pe<l»  ■ 

tals  on  which  lliey  luoiiuted  their  columns,  and  bad  attenuated  ll#| 
1  pillars  slightly  when  used  with  arcades,  they  would  have  avoi4 

many  of  the  errors  they  ic\l  \iilo.    TVvw  ww^^wW-von^  Uowerw,  c 
r  ioQ  iMe  to  be  genu'iilly  U6«i »  aiwi  ^^  l^TOja  iiiCT&ii  V " 
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revaU.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  a  Persepolitan 
Ionic  and  even  for  a  Corinthian  column  would  be  amongst 

t  improvements  that  could  now  be  introduced,  especially 
architecture. 


Composite  Abcadbs. 

e  Roman  order,  however,  was  not  any  of  these  columnar 
we  have  been  enumerating,  but  an  arrangement  of  two  pil- 
at  a  distance  from  one  another  nearly  equal  to  their  own 
I  having  a  very  long  entablature,  which  in  consequence 
>  be  supported  in  the  centre  by  an  arch  springing  from 
8,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  woodcut,  was, in  fact 
reen  of  Grecian  architecture  placed  in  front  of  a  construe- 
isean  design.  Though  not 
certain  richness  of  effect, 
3d  by  the  Romans,  these 
8  remain  too  distinctly  dis- 
the  result  to  be  pleasing, 
use  necessitated  certain 
al  arrangements  by  no 
eable.  In  the  first  place, 
is  had  to  be  mounted  on 
r  otherwise  an  entablature 
i\  to  their  size  would  have 
tavy  and  too  important  for 
iseless  and  so  avowedly  a 
nent.  A  projecting  key- 
also  introduced  into  the 
\  was  unobjectionable  in  itself,  but  when  projecting  so  far 
?  duty  of  an  intermediate  capital,  it  overpowered  the  arch, 
ng  equal  to  the  work  required  of  it. 

nans  used  these  arcades  with  all  the  three  orders,  frequently 
e  other,  and  tried  various  exj)edients  to  harmonize  the  con- 
ith  the  ornamentation,  but  witliout  much  effect.  They 
s  to  have  felt  the  disoordanee  as  a  blemish,  and  at  last  got 
It  whether  they  did  so  in  the  best  way  is  not  quite  clear, 
bvious  mode  of  effecting  this  would  no  doubt  have  been 
the  pillars  altogether,  bending  the  architrave,  as  .is  usually 
I  the  arch,  and  then  inserting  the  frieze  an{l  cornices  into 
ing  them  as  a  string-course.  A  slight  degree  of  practice 
.  have  enabled  them  —  by  panelling  the  pier,  cutting  off  * 
>r  some  such  expedient — to  have  obtained  the  degree  of 
*  of  ornament  they  required,  and  so  really  to  have  invented 
r. 
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This,  however,  was  not  the  cowse  that  the  Itom 
liVIial  ihej-  Jid  was  to  remove  the  pier  altogether,  and  1 
for  it  tlie  pillar  taken  down  from  its  pedestul.    This  of  e> 
effected  at  once,  but  was  the  result  of  innny  trials  and  fxjid 
One  of  the  earliest  of  these  is  observed  in  the  Ionic  Tenipli?  of  Q 
cord  before  alluded  to,  in  which  a  (concealed  arch  is  ihrown  Ci 
head  of  each  pillar,  but  above  the  entablature,  so  as  to  takr  tlic  k{ 
weight  of  the  siiiierstriictiire  from  off  the  loniii-e  beiwtwn  iht  {d 
When  once  this  was  done,  it  ^vas  t>er<;eived  that  so  ilet-ji  an  fnu 


n  longer  required,  nnd  thai  it  miiilil  be  either  wholly  oiiii 
as  was  sometimes  done  in  the  cenii-t.-  intei-colnmniation,  or  vvrj- 1 
reduced.  There  is  iin  old  temple  at  T.ilnvera  in  Spain,  wliieh 
good  example  of  the  former  expedient;  nnd  the  nuireh  of  tlie 
Sepulchre,  built  by  Constantine  nt  Jernsaleni,  n  a  ivmnrlcnble  inn 
of  the  latter.  There  thvr  nreliitrave  is  cut  off  so  as  nten-Iy  to  fa 
block  over  each  of  the  plllai-s,  and  the  frieze  and  comic*  onl] 
cnrrieil  ain-oss  from  one  of  these  blocks  to  the  other,  wIiQu  a 
arch  is  thrown  from  pillar  to  pillar  over  these,  so  as  to  take  any  •» 
Irum  off  A  meinher  which  has  at  la«t  become  a  mere  ornamentid 
of  the  style. 

In  Dfocdctian's  rcijrn  we  find  all  these  changes  already  introdi 

'  It  ht*  rofently  Im-onit!  tin-  fsiliion  I  work  Is  Ihsl  ow^  liy  Adams,  whl 
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>  domestic  architecture,  as  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  185,  representing 
great  court  of  his  palace  at  Spalatro,  where,  at  one  end,  the 
ablalure  is  bent  into  the  form  of  an  arch  for  tlie  central  inter- 
imiiuition,  while  at  the  sides  the  arches  spring  directly  from  the 
itals  of  the  columns. 

fad  the  Romans  at  this  period  been  more  desirous  to  improve 
r  external  architecture,  there  is  little  doubt  that  tliev  would  have 
)ted  the  expedient  of  omitting  the  entire  entablature;  but  at  this 
almost  all  their  efforts  were  devoted  to  internal  improvement, 
not  unfrequently  at  the  expense  of  the  exterior.  Indeed  the  whole 
»ry  of  Roman  art,  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Constan- 
is  a  transition  from  the  external  architecture  of  the  Greeks  to 
internal  emlHdlishment  of  the  Christians.  At  first  we  see  the 
of  the  temple  gradually  enlarged  at  the  exjjense  of  the  peristyle, 
finally,  in  some  instances,  entirely  overpowering  them.  Their 
icas  and  halls  become  more  important  than  their  ]»<)rtic()es,  and 
txterior  is  in  almost  every  instance  sacrificed  to  internal  arrange- 
:s.  For  an  interior,^  an  arch  resting  on  a  circular  column  is 
)ualy  far  more  appropriate  than  one  resting  on  a  ])ier.  Externally, 
he  contrary,  the  scpiare  )ner  is  most  suitable,  because  a  pillar 
ot  support  a  wall  of  sufficient  thickness.  This  defect  was  not 
'died  until  the  Gothic  architects  devised  the  i)lan  of  coupling  two 
ore  pillars  together ;  but  this  point  had  not  been  reached  at  the 
when  with  the  fall  of  Rome  all  progress  in  art  was  effectually 
ked  for  a  time. 

Temples. 

here  is  perhaps  nothing  that  strikes  the  inquirer  into  the  archi- 
iral  history  of  Rome  more  than  the  extreme  insignificance  of  her 
»le8,  as  compared  with  the  other  buildings  of  the  imjicrial  city 
with  some  contemjiorary  temples  found  in  the  provinces.     The 

temple  which  remains   at  all    worthy  of   sucli  a  capital  is  the 
:hecm.     All  others  are  now  mere  fratrments,  from  which  we  can 

difficulty  restore  even  the  ]»lans  of  the  bui Mings,  far  less  judge 
leir  effect.  We  have  now  no  means  (»f  forming  an  oj)inion  of  the 
t  national  temple  of  the  Capit(»line  Jove,  no  traee  of  it  nor  any 
ligible  description,  having  l)een  preserved  to  the  ] ►resent  time. 
laving  been  of  Etruscan  origin,  an<l  retaining  its  original  form  to 
latest  day,  would  lead  us  to  su])]K>se  tliat  the  temple  itself  was 
1,  and  that  its  magnificence,  if  any,  was  eonfined  to  the  enclosure 
to  the  substructure,  whieh  may  have  been  immense. 
►f  the  Augustan  age  we  have  nothing  but  the  remains  of  three 
des,  each  consisting  of  only  three  columns;  and  the  excavations 

have  )>een  ma<le  around  them  have-not  sufficed  to  make  even 

plans  tolerably  clear. 
vol-  I.  —  20 
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The  most  remarkable  was  that  of  Japiter  Stator  in  the  For 
beautiful  details  of  which  have  been  already  alluded  to  and  de 
This  temple  was  octastyle  in  front.  It  was  raised  on  a  styloba 
in  height,  the  extreme  width  of  which  was  98  ft.,  and  this  corr 
as  closely  as  possible  with  100  Roman  ft.  The  angular  colom 
85  ft.  from  centre  to  centre.  The  height  of  the  pillars  was  48 ! 
that  of  the  entablature  12  ft  6  in.^  It  is  probable  that  thi 
height  to  the  apex  of  the  pediment  was  nearly  equal  to  the  < 
width,  and  that  it  was  designed  to  be  so. 

The  pillars  certainly  extended  on  both  flanks,  and  the  tc 
generally  restored  as  peristylar,  but  apparently  without  any  ai 
From  the  analogy  of  the  other  temples  it  seems  more  proba 
there  were  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  pillars  on  each  side,  a 
the  apse  of  the  cella  formed  the  termination  opposite  the  port 
The  temple  nearest  to  this  in  situation  and  style  is  that  of 
Tonans.^  The  order  in  this  instance  is  of  slightly  inferior  din 
to  that  of  the  temple  just  described,  and  of  very  inferior  ex 
The  temple,  too,  was  very  much  smaller,  having  only  six  col 
front,  and  from  its  situation  it  could  not  well  have  had  more  l 
number  on  the  flanks,  so  that  its  extreme  dimensions  were  ] 
about  70  ft.  by  85. 

The  third  is  the  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  of  which  a  plan  is  a 

for  though  now  as  completely  de 
the  other  two,  in  the  time  of  Ant.* 
and  Palladio  there  seem  to  ha 
siitlicieiit  remains  to  justify  an 
at  restoration.  As  will  be  se 
nearly  square  in  plan  (112  ft. 
The  cella  is  here  a  much  more  in 
j)art  than  is  usual  in  Greek  temj 
terminates  in  an  apse,  which  aft 
became  characteristic  of  all  place: 
ship.  Behind  the  cella,  and  on  e 
was  a  lofty  screen  of  walFs  and 
part  of  which  still  remain,  ai 
(juite  a  new  adjunct,  unlike  anything  hitherto  met  with  atta 
any  teni])le  now  known. 


>  ;i3  U  D 


1^6. 


lViiJi>h*  of  Mars  I'ltor. 
Hx>  ft.' to  1  in. 


(Fn)ni 
Scale 


*  Tliesc  dimensions,  with  all  those 
that  follow,  unless  otherwise  si)ecititMl, 
are  taken  from  Taylor  and  Creasy' s 
"Architectural  Antiquities  of  Rome," 
London,  1821.  They  seem  more  to  be 
depended  upon  tlian  any  others  I  am 
acquainted  with. 

^  These  two  temples,  like  almost  all 
the  others  of  Rome,  have  recently  been 


renamed  by  the  Roman  or  ra 
man  antiqiiaries.  The  Jupite 
is  now  the  Temple  of  Saturn 
Jupiter  Stator  is  decreed  to  ha 
Temple  of  Minerva.  I  have 
the  names  by  which  they  are 
known,  as  the  architecture  u 
importance  here  than  the  arch 
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t  class  of  temples,  called  pseado-peripteral  (or  those  in 
cella  occupies  the  whole  of  the  after-part),  are  generally 
*n,  certainly  more  completely  Roman  than  these  last.  One 
pecimens  at  Rome  is  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina, 
ding  measuring  72  ft.  by  120.  There  is  also  a  very  elegant 
temple  of  this  class  called  that  of  Fortuna  Virilis ;  while 
mple  at  Concord,  built  by  Vespasian,  and  above  alluded  to, 
>  to  have  been  of  this  class.  So  was  the  temple  in  the  forum 
;  but  the  finest  specimen  now  remaining  to  us  is  the  so-called 
•rde  at  Nlmes,  which  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  elegant 
he  Roman  world,  owing  probably  a  great  deal  of  its  beauty 
of  the  Grecian  colonists  long  settled  in  its  neighborhood. 
>ie,  with  11  columns  in  the  flanks,  3  of  which  stand  free, 
to  the  portico ;  the  remaining  8  are 
the  walls  of  the  cella.  The  temple 
y  45  ft.  by  85 ;  but  such  is  the  beauty 
►rt.  i^-l^.^nd  the  elegance  of  its  details 
e«  every  beholder  with  admiration. 
e  of  this  teni))le  has  not  been  satis- 
jertained.  From  the  nail-holes  of  the 
on  the  frieze  it  has  been  attempted 
:  the  names  Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar, 
nothing  in  the  style  of  its  architecture 
*t  this  hypothesis.  Kvcn  if  the  build- 
capital  were  such  as  to  rentier  this  date  ambiguous,  it 
?ely  be  safe  to  apply  any  argument  derived  from  tliem 
cial  example  erected  in  the  midst  of  a  Grecian  colony, 
ir  evidence  we  miglit  almost  be  inclined  to  fancy  its  style 
the  age  of  Trajan. 

iple  of  Diana  in  the  same  city  is  anotlier  edifice  of  singular 
letail,  and  interesting  from  tlie  pecu- 
i  plan.  Exclusive  of  the  portico  it  is 
re,  70  ft.  by  65,  and  is  divi<led  into 
,  which  arc  all  covere<l  with  ribbed 
^  of  a  larger  and  bolder  <lesign  in  <le- 
bose  of  Gothic  form  and  sinc^ularly 
as  the  origin  of  much  that  we  find 
There  are  some  of  the  arrangements 
ling  which  in  its  ruined  state  it  is  dif- 
lerstand,  but  these  are  not  important. 
3ut  this  buihlini'  the  details  of  the  architecture  are  unsur- 
variety  and  elegance  by  anything  found  in  the  metrop- 
e  ap])lie<l  here  with  a  freedom  and  elegance  bespeaking 
;e  of  a  Grecian  mind  even  in  this  remote  corner  of  the 
Dother  interesting  feature  is  the  porch.    This  was  supported 


187.  Plan  of  Maiflon 

(.'arr^  at  XinieH. 

Scale  100  ft.  to  i  in. 


188.    rian  of  Temple 
of  IMana  at  Ktmet. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


1S9.    Tlenottbe  Incenorof  tlie  Temple  of  Pl>n>  M  Ntmea.   (From 


bv  f'.nr  «leri.l(-r 
wi.ldy  npiirt.  th 
if  (iiffit'iill  to  u 
onex;  but  n  mo 
that  it  miift  Un 
of  Etruscan  for 
8  circular  twrW 
Another  |ii'( 
portico  by  a  j-ri 


colnrntis  of  sinjmlnrly  clppaiit  iWiir".  but 
I  llii  V  foiiM  Tint  havp  rarrip'I  n  HtoiiiM'ntnbIatnr& 
ii'NM  Mlifit  cniiUX  have  bcpii  thi'  form  of  the  wo» 
[lev  ivliioh  i»till  exists  in  tlH>  walls  of  the  teinr>li>  ibt 
I-  been  eitrlit  or  ten  feet  <lee|>,  ami  llierefore  (iniM 
I  {Woftdont  No.  167):  thoiigli  it  may  have  amiHi 
form  between  the  iiillarR,' 

iliarity  is,  that  iht-   ligiii  w-n*  iniroibioMi  ovw  1 
It  HL'inicirciilnr  window,  as  is  done  iii  tlic  Buddl 


I  In'lia ;  u-)ii<  lu  bo  far  as  1  know,  is  the  moAt  fifrffrt  moM 
lighting  lilt-  iniL'rior  >>f  n  temple  which  has  ytt  bem  ilittcovt-red. 

Not  far  from  tin-  Colosseum,  in  the  ilireL-tion  of  the  Fomnitl 
Btill  to  be  stvn  tin-  retiiains  nf  a  erent  double  temjile  built  hjf  ' 
Km|ieror  Iladriim.  Mn<l  ilcdicated  to  Venns  and  lioiiip,  and  cubiM 
of  lh«j  ruins  of  ils  l«o  cells,  each  aljoiit  711  ft.  squun;,  covsruJ  ■ 
tlinnel-vaultN,  and  plnced  Imck  lo  hack,  so  that  their  apsea  toudli 
MiOthtM-.  Tliesif  stand  on  a  |>lnlfonn  41^0  ft.  Ion ^  by  330  fu  tnd«}< 
it  i«  generally  suppoaed  thai  ou  the  edge  uf  this  once  Btood  56  gi 
columns,  115  ft.  in  IieighU  Ihns  moulding  the  whole  into  one  gi 
peripteral  temjile.  Some  fragments  of  such  pillars  are  naid  lo 
found  in  the  neighborhood,  but  not  one  is  now  erect,— not  ew 


>  l.atmnli-,  "  Monument  ilr  1h  Fraiive,"  vol.  1.  ^]»,  xxlx<  XXS.  p.  S 
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'in  its  place,  —  nor  can  any  of  its  columns  be  traced  to  any 
buildings.  This  part,  therefore,  of  the  arrangement  is  very  prob- 
I,  and  I  should  be  rather  inclined  to  restore  it,  as  Palladio 
older  architects  have  done,  with  a  corridor  of  ten  small 
in  front  of  each  of  the  cells.  If  we  could  assume  the  plan 
temple  to  have  been  really  peripteral,  as  supposed,  it  must 
been  a  building  worthy  of  the  imperial  city  and  of  the  magni- 
of  the  emperor  to  whom  its  erection  is  ascribed. 
s  *More  i)erfect  and  more  interesting  than  any  of  these  is  the  Pantheon, 
■ieh  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  temples  of  the  ancient  world. 
fectemally  its  effect  is  very  much 
PBtroyed  by  its  two  parts,  the 
ikealar  and  the  rectangular,  being 
li»  diasimilar  in  style  and  so  incon- 
l^oosly  joined  together.  The  ]>or- 
fl|(^jespecially,  in  itself  the  finest 
vbicfc  Rome  exhibits,  is  very  much 
ij|iired  by  being  ])refixed  to  a  mass 
IJIuell  overpowers  it  and  <loes  not 
lumonize'  with  any  of  its  lines. 
Hie  pitch,  too,  of  its  pediment  is 
f»erhap9  somewhat  too  high,  but, 
lot  withstanding  all  this,  its  sixteen 
iohimns,the  shaft  of  each  composed 
>f  a  single  block,  and  the  simple 
rrandeur  of  the  details,  render  it 
»erha])S  the  most  satisfactory  ex- 
m]»le  of  its  class. 

The  pillars  are  arranged  in  the  Etruscan  fashion,  as  they  were 
i^iginally  disposed  in  front  of  threc-i*i*lliMl  tem|>les.  As  they  now  stand, 
lOwever,  they  are  added  unsymmetrically  to  a  rotunda,  and  in  so 
lumsy  a  fashion  that  the  two  are  certainly  not  ])art  of  the  sanje  design 
nd  do  not  belong  to  the  same  age.  Either  it  was  that  the  p(»rtico 
^as  added  to  the  pre-existing  rotunda,  or  that  the  rotunda  is  long 
Obsequent  to  the  portico.  Unfortunately  the  two  inscriptions  un  the 
K>rtico  hardly  help  to  a  soluti<m  of  tlie  ditliculty.  Tlie  j»rincipal  <me 
^ates  that  it  was  built  by  M,  Agri])pa,  but  the  ''it  "may  refer  to  the 
Otunda  onlv,  and  mav  have  been  |)Ut  there  bv  those  who  in  the 
line  of  Aurelius'  repaire*!  the  temple  which  had  "fallen  into  decay 
•^m  age."  This  hardly  could,  under  any  circumstances,  be  predicated 
^t  the  rotunda,  which  shows  no  sign  of  decay  during  the  last  seven tioen 


lUi).    IMuii  of  Punthcou  at  Home. 
Soiile  UH>  ft.  t«j  1  in. 


^   IMP.  CJES.  U.  AVKK!,IV»*  ANTOMNVs     KVI'TVM  rVM  OMNI   CVLTV  RESTITVKR- 

*tVM  FELIX  Avo.  TiiiH.  iM>Th>T  V.  ros.    vxT.     IsiiU'lle,  **  ^dltictis  Circulaire»," 

^OCOS.    PANTHEVM    VETVSIATK    Ct>K-  ,  p.  37,  pi.  Xll. 


centuries  Ht  Ul-treatment  and  neglect,  anJ  may  tast  (or  in 
without  injury  to  its  Htability,  but  niiglit  be  said  of  a  ] 
if  of  wood,  as  Etruscan  porticoes  usually  were,  may  easilyb 
have  rc4iiiri.'d  repairs  and  rebuilding.     Front  a  itiorv  (.-arefnl  ta 
tiou  ou  tbu  situt,  I  am  convinced  that  the  [lortiuu  wom  aililvi  t\  H 
Huhsequent  pei-iod  to  the  rotunda.      If  l)y  AgripjiH,  then  llit  d( 
must  belong  lo  Uepuhlican  times ;  if  by  Suvenia  it  iimy  hsvt  I 
is  generally  sup|MJScd,  the  hall  of  the  Bat.bs  of  Agrippa.'    ,Ut 
I  know  of  no  builduig  whose  dale  aud  arniDguments  i 
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«t  may  have  arisen  from  the  architect  wishing  to  keep  the 
ae  proi>ortioii  to  the  portico.  The  latter  is  a  peculiarity 
n  which  I  suppose  this  temple  to  have  been  remodelled, 
)r  more  stories  seem  to  have  become  indispensable  reqm- 
litectural  design.  We  must  ascribe  also  to  the  practice  of 
method  of  cutting  through  the  entablature  by  the  archea 
.  niches,  as  shown  in  the  sectional  part  of  the  last  woodcat. 
dy  been  point '"1  out  that  this  was  becoming  a  characteristic 
a  at  the  time  ivhcn  tlie  circular  part  of  this  temple  was 
.  it  at  )>rescnt  appears. 

stnniling  these  defects  and  many  others  of  detail  that  might 
^'il,  there  is  a  grandeur  and  a  simplicity  in  the  proportions 
t  temple  that  render  it  still  one  of  the  very  finest  and  most 
^■riofis  in  the  world,  :md  the  dimensions  of  its  dome,  145  ft. 
ly  147  in  height,  have  not  yet  been  surpassed  by  any  siil)se- 
iori.  Though  it  is  deprived  of  its  bronzA"  covering  and  of 
part  of  those  orn:iiuents  on  wliich  it  mainly  dejiended  for 
hough  thcMc  have  bct.-ti  rephtced  by  tawdry  and  in<-ongruoRS 
>,  Atill  nothing  cun  dcNtroy  the  etfict  of  a  design  no  vast  und 
)  simply  <;i'iind.  It  ]K>s.sesses  mor('OV(.'r  one  other  clement 
iiriil  sublimity  in  having  :t  single  window,  nml  tliat  placed 
the  building.  I  know  of  no  otliei'  temples  which  jKntsess 
except  the  great  ruck-cut  [jii<l(lhist  b:isili<'aH  of  India.  In 
ight  is  introduced  even  more  a  rtiw  tic  ally  than  here;  but, 
8,  that  ono  great  eye  opening  u|>on  heiivi'ii  is  by  far  the 
ception  for  lighting  a  building  t»  l>e  found  in  Kurope. 
this  great  rutnuda  tbeiv  are  two  other  circular  temples 
tome.  'Hie  one  iUTivi>li,  sli^^wn 
elevation  in  the  annexed  woud- 
i>2  and  l'.):t),  has I<iug1ii.'en known 
d  ;  the  other,  tie:ir  the  mouth  of 
Maxima,  has  a  c.^ll  surroiuided 
.'orinthiaii  euhmnis  of  singularly 
portions.  Itotb  these  prolialily 
tnis<'an  sites  ;  lliey  eerlainly  are 
.  form,  ami  are  very  likelv  mh  red 
deities,  either  Vesia  or  Cybele. 
lhnonsi<ms  and  d.'>igu  they  form 
mtrast  to  tli<-  I'antljfon.  as  tniuht 
I  from  lh.'ir  b..th  belou-iiig  to 
an  age  of  ail:  c^oiiseiiuenllv  the 
il),  Its  interior  h  utioniaitiented,  T.-mH- m  tit"11, 

art  ami  expen-^e  are  lavishcl  on  s™i« .vi n. i.. i  ii>. 

la!  featun-s,  cspeiially  on  the  peristyle ;  i^howing  more 
han    even    the    rectarig'da-    templt;    tlie    still    remaining 
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pri-doin  in  ill  !(.■(.'  uf  Giwian  tnstc,  which  was  gradually  dying  out  diiiiD| 
th«  whole  jieriuil  of  the  Eiiipira. 

It  is  (u  lit.'  rt.'gi'ottL'd  that  the  exact  dates  of  both  these  templMW 
iirikiiuu'ii,  fur,  its  tlint  nt  Tivoli  shows  thu  stoutest  example  of  i 
Coriiithiiui  euhiiim  known  and  that  in  Kome  the  sluidcrest,  it  migtil 
lead  to  some  itii|>uitant  deductioits  if  we  {.-oukl  be  certain  whicfan 
the  older  of  the  two.  It  may  be,  however,  that  this  difference  of  stilt 
iias  no  connection  with  the  relative  age  of  the  two  buildings,  hnitl* 
it  is  merely  an  instance  of  the  good  taste  of  the  age  to  whicli  ibtj 
belong.  The  Honiaii  e.\ani])le,  being  jilaced  in  a  low  and  Hat  situaiioHi 
reijuired  all  the  height  tlutt  could  be  ^ven  it;  that  at  Tivoli, btini 
liluccd  on  the  edge  of  a  rock,  required  as  much  solidity  as  the  onlif 
would  admit  of  to  i)revent  its  looking  poor  and  insecure.  A  Gotliic 
or  a  Greek  arthitcct  wouhl  certainly  have  made  this  distinction. 
One  more  uteii  towards  the  modern  style  of  round  temjile$  m 

taken  l>efore  tlic  fall  of  the  WVtert 

Emi>ire,  in  the  temple  which  DiotK-iia 
built  in  liis  palace  at  Spalatro.  Intrr- 
nalty  the  temple  is  circular,  '2^  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  the  hetglit  of  tin-  ]*t- 
I>endicular  part  to  the  8prinj.^ng  of 
the  dome  is  about  equal  to  its  wiilth. 
Thiij  is  a  much  more  pleasing  pro|vr- 
tion  than  we  find  in  the  Panihfw ; 
|i('rh:i]>H  the  very  best  that  has  vrf 
bi'fii  eniiiloyed.  Externally  the  builil- 
in^  is  an  octagon,  surrounded  bf  t 
low  dwarf  iieristyle,  very  unlike  thM 
employed  in  thcolderexamples.  Ttt 
nn^uliirity  is  certainly  a  great  im- 
pnivcmcnt,  giving  expression  »d 
ch.'ir!K-ttr  to  the  building,  and  affori- 
or  I lonheit ;  but  the  jurist ylc  U  too \ow, 


ing  II 


s  th- 


ily  of  th.- 
i]i;il  inli-ri'; 


istM  in  its  being  so  extremely  sin* 
licli  wen-  erected  in  the  follouiag 
,  but   very  slightly  altered,  froo 


Even  assuming  tliat  Hadrian  nmiph 
ni  li'tnue  in  the  iii:LnmT  nciiiTiIly  sn|. 

tempi)-,  llioimli  ■■  1«  i><>I  knimii  in  nlml    ft-us 
<Ielty  It  was  deillcatiHl.      )]y  own   iu- 


('(1  the  great  Temple  of  V«ii» 
loscil,  it  nmst  have  been  vrtj 
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far  sur|>nsaeil  by  the  great  Temple,  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens, 
wh:cji,  tLough  jirobably  not  entirely  erected,  was  cei-lainly  finished,  by 
that  emperor.  It  was  decnstyle  in  front,  with  a  double  range  of  21) 
columns  on  each  flank,  ho  tliat  it  could  not  well  have  had  less  than 
120  colnmns,  all  about  58  ft.  in  height,  and  of  the  most  elegant 
Corinthian  order,  presenting  altogether  a  groiij)  of  far  greater  mag- 
nificence than  any  other  temple  we  are  ncquai.nted  with  of  its  class 
in  the  ancient  world.  Its  lineal  dimensions  also,  aa  may  be  seen 
from  the  plan  (AVootlcut  No,  li>4),  were  only  rivalled  by  the  two  great 
Sicilian  temples  at  Agrigentiim  and  St'liniis  (W'ooduuts  Nob.  148, 149). 


It  was  171  ft.  wide  by  3.S4  in  length,  or  nearly  the  same  dimensions  as 
the  great  Hypostyle  Hall  at  Knrnno,  from  which,  however,  it  differs 
most  materially,  that  being  a  beantifnl  exam]ile  of  an  interior,  this 
depending  for  all  its  magnificence  on  the  external  arrangement  of 
its  columns.  Nothing  now  remains  from  which  to  restore  its  internal 
arrangement  with  anything  like  certainty;  but  it  appears  probable 
that  the  outer  part  of  the  cella  was  arranged  as  a  peristylar  court 
open  in  the  centre,  as  shown  in  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  154),  probably 
of  two  stoKes,  so  as  to  admit  light  into  the  interior.  This  arrange- 
ment became  so  common  in  the  early  Christian  work!  that  there  must 
have  been  some  precedent  for  it ;  which,  in  addition  to  other  reasons,* 


ingly  inclines 
J  ie  correct. 


ihat  the  arrangement  bIiuwd  in  tl 


Ba 


The  tciTi[.lf»  of  \>nh 


ra  anil  Kaiisovar  have  been  already  me 
iH'd  in  sjieakitig  of  that  of  Jerusalem,  ' 
which  class  they  seem  to  belling  in  their  genet 
arrangeiiients,thouglitheir<Ietail8areborrowi 
from  Roman  arciiltectiire.     This,  however, 
not  the   ease  with  the    temples    at    Baalbc 
whicli,  taken  together  and  with  Uieir  acco 
jiauiinint^,  form  the  most  magnificent  temp 
groiqi  now  left  to  us  of  their  class  t 
The  great  temple,  if  completed  (which,  hoi 
ever,  it  probably  never  was),  would  hure  b 
about   160  ft.   by  290,  and    therefore,  as 
Corinll/ian  temple,  only  inferior  to   that 
Jupiter  OlympiuB  at  Athens.    Only  nine 
its  colossal  columns  are  now  standing,  but  ti 
bases  of  most  of  the  others  are  in  sitit.  Scotm 
less  magnificent  than  the  temple  itself  was  it 
court  in  which  it  stood,  above  880  ft.  b 
and  surrounded   on   three  sides  by  : 
*'B«iiTbS.^ttiE'Vuo[r."i''u"  porlicoeB  of  most  exuberant  richness,  though 
rather  questionable  taste.     In  front 
this   was  a  hexagoi 
court    of     very 
beanty,   with    n  no 
portico    of    12    Coi 
iliian     columns,    w 
two   s(|uare   blocks 
masonry  at  each  e 
The   whole    extent 
the  portico   ie  260 
and     of    its     kind 
is   perhaps    unrivall 
certainly    among 
buildings  of  so  lat« 
date  as  the   period 
which  it  belongs. 
The     other, 
smaller  temple,  sta 
close    to    the     iar 
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ttuui  any  of  the  Koman  peripteral  temples,  being  117  ft.  by  227  ft 
or  rather  exceeding  the  dimensions  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and 
its  portico  is  both  wider  and  higher  than  that  of  the  Pantheon  at 
liome.  Had  this  portico  been  applied  to  that  building,  the  slope 
of  its  pediment  would  have  coincided  exactly  with  that  of  the  upper 
■loping  cornice,  and  would  have  been  the  greatest  possible  improve- 
Hie&t  to  that  edifice.  As  it  is,  it  certainly  is  the  best  proportioned 
Odd  the  most  graceful  Koman  portico  of  the  first  class  that  remains 
to  OS  in  a  state  of  sufiicient  completeness  to  allow  us  to  judge  of  its 


The  interior  of  the  cella  was  richly  orqamented  with  niches  and 
pilasters,  and  covered  with  a  ribbed  and  coffered  vault,  remarkable, 
like  every  part  of  this  edifice,  rather  for  the  profusion  than  for  the 
taste  of  its  ornaments. 
One  of  the  principal  peculiarities  of  this  group  of  buildings  is  the 
immense  size  of  some  of  the  stones  used  in  tlie  substnicture  of  the  great 
temple :  three  of  these  average  about  63  ft.  in  length,  10  ft  5  in.  in 
breadth,  and  13  feet  in  height.    A  fourth,  of  similar  dimensions,  is 
lying  in  the  quarry,  which  it  is  calculated  must  weigh  alone  more 
thmn  1100  tons  in  its  rough  state,  or  nearly  as  much  as  one  of  the 
tubes  of  the  Britannia  Bridge.     It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  such  masses 
^were  employed.     If  they  had  been  used  as  foundation  stones  their  use 
"would  have  been  apparent,  but  they  are  placed  over  several  courses  of 
smaller  stones,  about  half-way  up  the  terrace  w\'ill,  as  mere  binding 
stones,  apparently  for  show.     It  is  true  that  in  many  places  in  the 
Bible  and  in  Josephus  nothing  is  so  much  insisted  upon  as  the  im- 
mense size  of  the  stones  used  in  the  building  of  the  temple  and  the 
wails  of  Jerusalem,  the  bulk  of  the  materials  used  appearing  to  have 
been  thought  a  matter  of  far  more  importance  than  the  architecture. 
It  probably  was  some  such  feeling  as  this  which  led  to  their  employ- 
ment here,  though,  had  tliese  huge  stones  been  set  upright,  as  the 
Eg^'-ptians  would  have  placed  them,  we  might  more  easily  have  under- 
stood why  so  great  an  expense  should  have  been  incurred  on  their 
account.     As  it  is,  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  their  being  of 
the  same  age  as  the  temples  they  support,  though  their  use  is  certainly 
exceptional  in  Roman  temples  of  this  class. 
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Basilicas. 

WE  have  already  seen  tliat  in  size  and  magnificence  the  temples  of 
Rome  were  among  tlie  least  remarkable  of  her  public  buildings.  It 
may  be  doubted  whetlier,  in  any  respect,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans 
themselves,  tiie  temples  were   as   important   and   venerable   as  thu 
basilicas.     The  people  cared  for  government  and  justice  more  than 
for  religion,  and  consequently  paid  more  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
basilicas  than  to  those  of  the  temples.     Our  means  for  the  restoration 
of  this  class  of  buildings  are  now  but  small,  owing  to  their  slight 
construction  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  their  materials  having  been 
so  suitable  to  the  building  of   Christian  basilicas   as   to  have  been 
extensively  used  for  that  jiurpose.     It  liappens,  however,  that  the  re- 
mains whicli  we  do  j)ossess  comprise  what  we  know  to  be  the  ruins  of 
the  two  most  s])len(lid  buildings  of  this  class  in  Rome,  and  these  are 
sufficiently  conij)lete  to  enable  us  to  restore  their  plans  with  consider- 
able confidence.     It  is  also  fortunate  that  one  of  these,  the  Ulpian  or 
Trajan's  basilica,  is  the  typical  specimen  of  those  with  wooden  roofs; 
the  other,  that  of  Maxentius,  commonly  called  tlie  Temple  of  Peace,  is 
the  noblest  of  the  vaulted  class. 

The  rectangular  part  of  Trajan's  basilica  w^as  180  ft.  in  width  and 
a  little  more  than  twice  that  in  length,  but,  neither  end  having  yet 
been  excavated,  its  exact  longitudinal  measurement  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. It  was  divided  into  five  aisles  by  four  rows  of  columns,  each 
about  35  ft.  in  height,  the  centre  being  87  ft.  wide,  and  the  side-aisles 
23  ft.  4  in.  each.  The  centre  was  covered  by  a  wooden  roof  of  semi- 
circular form,  covered  apparently  with  bronze  plates  richly  ornamented 
and  gilt.  Above  the  side  aisles  was  a  gallery,  the  roof  of  which  was 
supported  by  an  upper  row  of  columns.  From  the  same  c^olamns  also 
sprang  the  arches  of  the  great  cewlTtvV  a\fe\^.    ^Y^\^i\.c^A\Yl^ftT\«i^\l^\^g^ 


IlMtomlSvvtluiiorTnJui'dlMmiu-    S«mla  too  f  k  tv  1  u 
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was  thus  probably  about  120  ft.,  or  higher  than  any  English  catliednl,| 
though  not  so  high  as  some  German  and  French  churches. 

At  one  end  was  a  great  semicircular  apse,  the  back  part  of  whkk 
was  raised,  being  approached  by  a  semicircular  range  of  steps,  h 
the  centre  of  this  platform  was  the  raised  seat  of  the  quaestor  or  other' 
magistrate  who  presided.  On  each  side,  upon  the  steps,  were  plica  I 
for  the  assessors  or  others  engaged  in  the  business  being  transacted.] 
In  front  of  the  apse  was  placed  an  altar,  wliere  sacrifice  was  performell 
before  commencing  any  imj>ortant  public  business..^ 

Externally  this  basilica  could  not  have  been  of  much  magnificence. 
It  was  entered  on  the  side  of  the  Forum  (on  the  left  hand  of  the 
plan  and  section)  by  one  triple  doorway  in  the  centre  and  two  m^ 
ones  on  either  side,  covered  by  shallow  porticoes  of  columns  of  the 
same  height  as  those  used  internally.  These  supported  statues,  or 
rather,  to  judge  from  the  coins  representing  the  building,  rilievo*, 
which  may  have  set  off,  but  could  hardly  have  given  ranch  dignity  to, 
a  building  designed  as  this  was.  At  the  end  opposite  the  apse  a 
similar  arrangement  seems  to  have  prevailed. 

This  mode  of  using  columns  only  half  the  height  of  the  edifice 
must  have  been  very  destructive  of  their  effect  and  of  the  general 
grandeur  of  the  structure,  but  it  became  about  this  time  rather  the 
rule  than  the  excej)tion,  and*  was  afterwards  adopted  for  temples  and 
every  other  class  of  buildings,  so  that  it  was  decidedly  an  improve- 
ment when  the  areli  took  the  place  of  the  horizontal  architrave  an  J 
cornice;  the  latter  always  suggested  a  roof,  and  became  singularly 
incongruous  when  n])j)lied  as  a  mere  ornamental  adjunct  at  half  the 
height  of  the  fji9a(le.  The  interior  of  the  basilica  was,  however,  the 
imjK>rtant  element  to  which  the  exterior  was  entirely  sacrificed,  a 
transition  in  Mrchiteotural  design  wliich  we  have  before  alluded  to, 
taking  place  much  faster  in  basilicas,  Avhich  were  an  entirely  new 
form  of  buildinir,  than  in  tem])les,  whose  conformation  had  become 
sacred  from  the  traditions  of  past  ages. 

The  basilica  of  Maxentius,  which  was  probably  not  entirely  finished 
till  the  reign  of  C'onstantine,  was  rather  broader  than  that  of  Trajan, 
being  11).')  ft.  between  the  walls,  but  it  was  100  ft.  less  in  length.  The 
central  aisle  was  very  nearly  of  the  same  width,  being  83  ft.  betwet-n 
the  columns,  and  120  ft.  in  height.  There  was,  however,  a  vast  dif- 
ference in  the  construction  of  the  two;  so  much  so,  that  we  are 
startled  to  see  how  ra})id  the  progress  had  been  during  the  interval, 
of  less  than  two  centuries,  that  had  elapsed  between  the  construction 
of  the  two  basilicas. 

In  this  building  no  pillars  were  used  with  the  exception  of  eight 

*  Tliis  basilica  is  i^cnerally  re\ire-  tliis«  and  general  analogy  would  lead  is 
seateil  as  having  an  ai>se  at  cit\\er  enOi;  ^ttiWi^x  Xo \jA«  v\^\.\x^<««ETkot  the  case. 
but  there  ia  no  authority  whatever  ior  , 
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great  oolnmns  in  front  of  llie  piers,  em|>li>ye<l  merely  an  ornaments 
B  vaulting  slinfts  wtre  in  Uathic  catliedraJs,  to  8u]ipr<i-t  in  iippi 
•  -^-- thttwgb  not  in  oonstnw 


tbe  springing  of  the  rsolt 
The  side-nisles  i 
by  three  great  arches,  e 
72  ft.  in  span,  and  the  oei 
by  lui  ininitmse  i 
Tank  in  thrve  conipnrtiniii 
The  form  of  these  will 
.  derstood   from   the  sniicu 
gpctions  (Woodciita  Nw 
ruiil    ^(l'2),  one    taken   Ion 
tmiinally,   the    other  i 
the  liiiihling.    Ab  will  best 
from  them,  nil  the  thrusts  i 
colloctcil  to  a   point   and 
buttress  placed  there  lo  i 
coivethem*,  indeed  idmoil 
tbe   ))eculiarities  aftervat 
found  in  Goihi'  vaults  I 
here  einpluyed  on  a  for  gran 
ir  ;ind    more  gigantic  M 
than   the   Gothic  arehite 
ever  attempted;  hat  at  t 
same  time  it  mnst  be  allow 
303.  i-fiinr ,,(  M,,»,.iin«i,  liusui.^u.   (FroTii  iii  oi.i      ihut  the  latter,  wilh  I 

dinicnsionB,  often  contriv 
by  a  more  artistic  treatment  of  their  materials  to  obtain  m  grand  »n  I 
feet  and  far  more  at-lual  beauty  ili  an  ever  were  attained  in  the  great  M 
,  sitional  halls  uf  the  Romans.  The  largeness  of  the  parts  of  the  Roaii 
buildings  was  indeed  their  princijial  defotit,  as  in  consequence  of  t' 
they  niiial  all  have  njipeared  smaller  than  they  really  were,  whert 
in  all  Gothic  catheilrals  the  rc|)etition  and  sinallneSB  of  the  compoDfi 
parts  has  the  effect  of  magnifying  their  real  dimensions. 

The  roofs  of  these  halls  had  one  peculiarity  which  it  would  h 
been  well  if  the  niediwval  architects  had  copied,  innsmnch  as  t 
were  all,  or  at  least  might  have  been,  honestly  used  as  roofs  withal 
any  necessity  for  their  being  covered  with  others  of  Wood,  aa  I 
Qotliic  vaults  unfortunately  were.     It  is  true  this  is  perhaps  c 


I  One  of  the  piUare  of  tliis  basilica 
maltted  fri  rtitu  lill  the  year  ](t)4,  when    ingastatiieonlie  Virion.    The 
ivitd  by  Carlo  Ma^lc^tQ,  b^  litlltt  Its  liaae  anil  cniiltal.  Is  u 
■  "         ■                 '  ■      ■    '    i  iswi  \w  m  W,  W  V>i^i.-,  the  wl 
-■- ■— "VWi*- 
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uses  of  their  destruction,  for,  being  only  overlaid  with  cement, 
in  wore  away  the  surface,  as  must  inevitably  be  the  case  with 
»ni position  of  the  sort  exposed  horizontally  to  the  weather,  and, 
eing  gone,  the  moisture  soon  penetrated  through  the  crevices  of 
asonry,  destroying  the  stability  of  the  vault.  Still,  some  of 
in  Home  have  resisted  for  fifteen  centuries,  after  the  removal  of 
►vering  they  ever  might  have  had,  all  the  accidents  of  climate 
ecay,  while  there  is  not  a  Gothic  vault  of  half  their  dimensions 
A'ould  stand  for  a  century  after  the  removal  of  its  wooden 
tion.  The  construction  of  a  vault  capable  of  resisting  the 
ctive  effects  of  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  still  remains  a  prob- 
)r  modem  architects  to  solve.  Until  this  is  accomplished  we 
•egard  roofs  entirely  of  honest  wood  as  preferable  to  the  decep- 
one  ceilings  which  were  such  favorites  in  the  Middle  Ages.  ■ 

provincial  basilicas  of  the  Roman  Empire  have  nearly  all 
cd,  probably  from  their  having  been  con- 
,  first  into  churches,  for  which  they  were  so 
ibly  adapted,  and  then  rebuilt  to  suit  the 
icies  and  taste  of  subsequent  ages.  One  ex- 
.  however,  still  exists  in  Treves  of  sufficient 
eteness  to  give  a  good  idea  of  what  such 
ires  were.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed 
t  consists  of  a  great  hall,  85  feet  in  width 
^ly,  and  rather  more  than  twice  that  dimen- 
i  length.    The  walls  are  about  100  feet  in 

and  pierced  with  two  rows  of  windows  > 
lether  they  were  originally  separated  by 
ry  or  not  is  now  by  no  means  clear.  At 
d  was  the  apse,  rather  more  than  a  semi- 
)f  60  ft.  in  diameter.  The  floor  of  the  apse 
ised  considerably  above  that  of  the  body 
building,  and  was  no  doubt  adorned  by  a 
rcle  of  seats  raised  on  steps,  witli  a  throne 
centre  for  the  judge.  The  building  has  been  used  for  so  many 
\es  since  the  time  of  the  Romans,  an<l  has  been  so  much  altered, 
,  is  not  easy  now  to  speak  with  certainty  of  any  of  its  minor 
ements.  Its  internal  and  external  apj)earance,  as  it  stood  before 
fent  restoration,  are  well  exj^ressed  in  the  annexed  woodcuts  ;  and 
I  ruined,  it  was  the  most  conij)letc  exainjile  of  a  Roman  basilica  to 
nd  anywhere  out  of  the  capital.  A  building  of  this  description 
len  found  at  Pompeii,  which  may  be  considered  a  fair  exam)>le 
provincial  basilica  of  the  second  class.  Its  plan  is  perfectly 
ired,  as  shown  in  Woodcut  Xo.  207.  The  most  striking 
nee  exbting  between  it  and  those  previously  (\v^'«cf\\><ii\  x^^  \\\^ 

terminstion  instead  of  the  circular  ai>se.     ll  u\uaV,\u>v* si\v!T^\i^ 


204.    Plan  of  the  Baflilioa 

at  Treves. 

Scale  100  ft.  to  1  In. 


iibserveil  tlial  Pompeii  woh  sittiatetl  nearer  to  Af ngiia  Gra-cia  tliui  3 
Rome,  and  was  inrleed  far  more  a  Greek  than  a  Roman  cily.  Very  sU^ 
traces  of  any  KiruBcan  ilcsigns  have  been  discovered  ihero,  and  a 


any  Vuildinss  nf  (In-  circular  fnrtn  ho  much  in  vogue  in  th<t  eapiti 
Though  the  gronnd  plan  of  this  Imsilica  remains  purfet-i,  thft  c 
parU   are    eoiiri'ly  dc«tro) 

\  \>r'i''xi'^I     ~^v    /,    !f  ■'"''  ""  ''"^  "'"'  '■'''^^  know  S 

cieriaiii  whi'lhcr 
(lortiun  was  r<»i/<-d  or  not;  n 
own  imjin-ssiiin  in,  liowen 
thiil  it  iierlaiiily  wa»  bo,  t 
liijIiLtil  tiy  a,  ohTt'Blory  like  d 
hcIIjh    of  (ire>;k    lemfilea; 

■ver,  it  had  no  peristjj 
it  may  (vosaihiy  ha?e  hni]  h 
d(iw«  in  thH  n|ir>er  ganory,  a 
the  ck'pcstory  windows 
proliahly  not  roitnterButik  S 
thoH«  in  the  Gii'uk  tumplei.  i 

"      a     wnall 
huilditn;  at   (Hrii  oli,   whicll  I 
^■nerally    8up)H>t<ei'l    to    bo  4 
basilica,  hiit  its  object  as  « 
as  its  Ht^  is  so  iiiK^ert«ui  t 
.    nothing    need    he    sud  I 
here,     lu  the  works  of  Vitruvius,  too,  there  is  a  description  o(  0 
biliU  hy  him  at  Kano,  the  restoration  of  which  has  ufTorded  empl 
ment  for  the  ingenuity  o£  the  aAimTets  ol  \\vai  "worfA.  >A  « 
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ing  it  as  restored  by  those  most  desirous  of  making  the  best 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  anything  so  bad  could  have 
:ted  in  such  an  age. 

xtreraely  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  these  basilicas,  owing 
ly  to  the  loss  of  all  the  earlier  examples.  Their  name  is  Greek, 
may  probably  be  considered  as  derived  from 
ian  Lesche,  or  perhaps  as  amplifications  of 
of  Greek  temples,  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
justice  rather  than  of  religion ;  but  till  we 
»re  of  their  earlier  form  and  origin,  it  is  use- 
uiating  on  this  point.  The  greatest  interest 
es  rather  from  the  use  to  which  their  plan  was 
ds  applied,  than  from  the  source  from  which 
tnselves  sprang.    All  the  larger  Christian 

in  the  early  times  were  copies,  more  or  less 

the  basilicas  of  wliich  that  of  Trajan  is  an 

The  abundance  of  pillarts  suitable  to  such 

on,  that  wore  found  every wliere  in  liome, 

their  construction  easy  and  clieap;  and 
len  roof  with  whicli  thev  were  covered  w:is 
simple  and  as  inexpensive  a  coverini?  as 
11  be  designed.  The  very  uses  of  the  Cliris- 
licas  at  first  were  by  no  means  dissimilar  to 
their  heathen  originals,  as  they  were  in  reality  the  assembly 
the  early  Cliristian  republic,  before  they  became  liturgical 
1  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy. 

[lore  exjKMisive  construction  of  the  bold  vaults  of  tho  Maxentiah 
ivent  far  beyond  the  means  of  the  early  Cliuroh,  est^iblished  in 
ng  and  aban<loned  capital,  and  this  form  theref4)re  remained 

for  seven  or  eight  centuries  before  it  was  revived  by  tjie 
il  architects  on  an  infinitely  siiiallor  scale,  but  adorned  with  a 
f  appropriat€»ness  and  taste  to  which  the  Romans  were  stran- 
t  was  then  used  with  a  completeness  and  unity  which  entitle 
(X)nsidered  as  an  entirely  new  style  of  architecture. 


mm  m  m  ^ 


207.  Plan  of  Basilica  at 
Pompeii.  Scale 
100  ft.  to  l  III. 


Theatues. 

iheatre  was  by  no  means  so  essential  a  part  of  the  economy  of 
1  city  as  it  was  of  a  Grecian  one.  With  the  latter  it  was  quite 
>ensable  as  the  temple ;  and  in  the  semi-Greek  city  of  Hercu- 
:here  was  one,  and  in  Pompeii  two,  on  a  scale  (piite  equal  to 
Greece  when  compared  with  the  importance  of  the  town  itself. 
ipital  there  appears  only  to  have  been  one,  that  of  Marcellus, 
ring  the  reign  of  Augustus.  It  is  very  questionable  whether 
now  see— especially  the  outer  arcades — belong  to  that  age, or 
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wlietlier  the  tlicatre  iiiav  not  have  been  rebuilt,  and  these  arcatal 
added  at  some  laliT  period.     It  is  so  completely  built  over  by  nuKlvii' 
houses,  and  so  ruined,  that  it  is  extremelv  difficult  to  arrive  ai  m»' 
satisfactory  opinion  regarding  it.     Its  dimensions  were  worthy  otllic 
capital,  the  audience  part  being  a  semicircle  of  410  ft.  in  diamrttt, 
and  the  scena  being  of  great  extent  in  proportion  to  the  other  |«an. 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  all  Roman  theatres,  as  compared  witb 
Grecian  edifices  of  this  class. 

One  of  the  most  striking  Iloman  provincial  theatres  is  that  d 
Orange  in  the  south  of  France.  Perhaps  it  owes  its  existence,  or  at 
all  eve!its  its  splendor,  to  the  substratum  of  Grecian  colonists  that 
precede(l  the  Romans  in  that  country.  Its  auditorium  is  340  ft.  in 
diameter,  but  much  ruined,  in  conse<iuence  of  the  Princes  of  Orange 
having  used  this  j^art  as  a  bastion  in  some  fortification  they  were 
const  ructinic. 

Tlie  stage  is  very  toleraVily  preserved.  It  shows  well  the  increasiNl 
extent  and  comj)lication  of  arrangetnents  required  for  the  theatrical 
representations  of  the  ago  in  which  it  was  constructed,  being  a  om- 
siderable  advance  towards  the  more  modern  idea  of  a  play,  as  dis-iin- 
gui»he<l  from  the  stately  semi-religious  spectacle  in  which  the  Grevk< 
delighteil.  The  noblest  jiart  of  the  building  is  the  great  wall  at  tin- 
back,  an  immense  mass  of  masonry  340  ft.  in  extent  and  110  ft.  in 
heiirht,  witlMHit  :i  single  opening  above  the  basement,  and  noornaiiu-nt 
exrc]»t  a  rnuire  of  bhmk  arches,  about  midwav  between  the  hasenk-M 
and  the  toj),  aiul  a  few  ])rojecting  corbels  to  receive  the  footings  of 
the  masts  that  SMj»j>orled  the  velarium.  Nowliere  does  the  archilec- 
turi"  of  the  I  Romans  shine  so  much  as  when  their  ixiijantic  huiKIini.'!^ 
are  left  to  ti'll  their  own  tale  by  the  imjjosing  grandeur  of  their 
masses.  Wlieiiever  ornament  is  attempte*!,  their  bad  taste  come* 
out.  The  >i/,e  of  their  e<iitices,  ami  the  soliditv  of  their  constructioD. 
were  onlv  suri»aNsril  ])v  the  Kirvptians,  and  not  alwavs  by  them;  and 
when,  a>  lirrc  the  mass  of  material  heaped  up  stands  unadorned  in 
all  its  native  graiKleur,  critici>m  is  <lisarme<l,  and  the  s]iectat or  stands 
awe-sirui'k  at  its  majesty,  an<l  turns  away  c«>nvinced  that  truly  **there 
Well'  '.riants  in  tln«s»-  days.*'  Tliis  is  n<»t,  it  is  true,  the  most  intellect 
tual  \\A\  of  obtaininLT  nrchitectural  effect,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of 
being  tin*  easiest,  the  nmst  certain  to  secure  the  desired  result,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  permanent. 

AMrniTIIKATRES. 

The  deficiency  of  theatres  erected  by  the  Romans  is  far  more 
than  cniiipriiNaled  by  the  number  an<l  splendor  of  their  amphi- 
theatres, whirh,  with  th«'ir  baths,  mav  be  considered  as  the  true  tvin.'S 
of  lioman  art,  althoui^h  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  derived  thisclas* 
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of  public  buildings  from  the  Etruscans.  At  Sutri  there  is  a  very  noble 
one  cut  out  of  tlie  tufa  rock,  which  was  no  doubt  used  by  that  peo|ile 
for  festal  representations  long  before  Rome  atteni])ted  anytliing  of  the 
kind.  It  is  uncertain  whether  gladiatorial  fights  or  coiubats  of  wiH 
beasts  formed  any  part  of  the  amusements  of  the  arena  in  lllo^e  «lavs. 
though  boxing,  wrestling,  and  contests  of  that  description  certainly 
did ;  but  whether  tlie  Etioiscans  ai»tually  proceede<^l  to  the  shedding  «if 
blood  and  to  slaus^hter  is  more  tlian  doubtful. 

Even  in  the  remotest  part  of  Bntain,  in  (Tcnnany  and  Gau!, 
wherever  we  find  a  Roman  settlement,  we  find  the  traces  of  their 
amphitheatres.  Their  soldiery,  it  seiMiis,  could  not  t*xist  without  the 
enjoyment  of  seenii^  men  fngai^cd  in  doubtful  and  mortal  combats— 
either  killinir  one  another,  or  lorn  to  pieees  by  wild  boasts.  It  is  ni4 
to  Ik*  wtmdere«l  Mt  that  a  people  who  delighteil  so  nuu^h  in  tlie  blo<i«lT 
scent's  of  the  arena  sliould  feel  but  very  little  pleasure  in  the  mimic 
S(»rri»\vs  and  tame  humor  of  tiie  stai^e.  Tlie  brut.nl  exhibititm  of  the 
amphitlu'atre  fittiMl  them,  it  is  tnie,  to  ho  a  nation  of  conqueron^ and 
gave  them  the  cnijiire  of  the  world,  but  brought  with  it  feelings 
siuL^ularly  inimical  to  all  the  softer  arts,  and  was  perhaps  the  grwl 
oausc  of  tiieir  ultimate  debasement. 

As  miirht  br  ex)K<'te«l,  the  lariro.st  and  mos«t  splendid  of  ihw^e 
buildiiiLTs  is  that  wlii<'h  adorns  the  fapital ;  and  of  all  the  ruins  wliii'h 
IJome  <-ontains,  non«'  liav<»  e\i-ite«l  >ueh  universal  adniirati<»n  as  ihr 
F'lavian  Am[)liitlieaire.  Pncis,  painters,  rhapsodists,  hav«»  exiiaii-i**-'! 
all  the  re'^oiircrs  i»f  tlirir  art  in  the  atti'inpt  to  eotivey  to  others  :W 
over|M»\st'rin'j  im]»ression  this  bniMin<4  pro<luees  on  their  own  miii'l" 
With  the  siiiirle  r\ce|>tinii,  |ierha|»^,  of  the  Hall  at  Karnae,  n**  nun 
ha'<  mrt  with  mk-Ii  universal  admiration  as  this.  Its  association  with 
the  ancient  iiii>tn>>*  <'f  the  worM,  its  de.struetion,  an«l  the  li:i!i- 
prttjilirtie  ih'viiiiy  a><'rilMM|  to  it,  all  eotitribute  to  this.  In  spiti-  "f 
our  heller  jiidgnnMil  w*'  ari»  forced  to  oonfess  that 

*'  Tlif  Lrlailia tors'  hlooily  rircus  stands 
A  noble  wreek  in  ruinous  perfection," 

and  worth v  of  all  or  nearlv  all  the  a<lmiration  of  which  it  has  l>een  the 
ol»je<'t.  Its  interi<»r  is  almost  wholly  devoid  of  ornament,  or  anythin^' 
that  can  he  called  architecture  —  a  vast  inverted  pyramid.  The  ex- 
terior does  not  j)ossess  one  detail  which  is  not  open  to  criticism,  ai)<l 
indeed  to  jjositive  blame.  Xotwithstan«linix  all  this,  its  magnitinle,  its 
form,  and  its  asst>eiations,  all  combine  to  j»roduce  an  effect  apiiiH 
which  the  critic  strni^i^les  in  vain.  Still  all  must  admit  that  the  i>iilars 
and  their  entablatnre  are  useK'Ss  ami  are  added  inconjjniouslv,  .tn-l 
that  the  nj>per  story,  not  bein<^  arcluMl  like  the  lower,  but  solid  and 
with  ultIv  pilasters,  is  a  painful  blemish.  This  last  defect  is  so 
striking,  that  in  spite  of  the  somewhat  dubious  evidence  of  medalN  1 
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afterwards  made  so  much  use,  is  carried  to  so  great  an  extent  aa  in 
this.  The  Colosseum  is  principally  indebted  to  this  feature  for  the 
effect  whicli  it  produces.  Had  it,  for  instance,  been  designed  with  only 
0!ie  story  of  the  height  of  the  four  now  existing,  and  exery  arch  had 
consequently  been  as  wide  as  the  present  four,  the  building  would 
have  scarcely  appeared  half  the  size  it  is  now  seen  to  be.  For  all  this, 
however,  when  close  under  it,  and  comparing  it  with  moving  figurei 
and  other  objects,  we  could  scarcely  eventually  fail  to  realize  its  won- 
derful dimensions.  In  that  case,- a  true  sense  of  the  vast  sire  of  the 
building  would  have  had  to  be  acquired,  as  is  the  case  with  the  fa9ade 
of  St.  Pcter'H.  Now  it  forces  itself  on  the  mind  at  the  first  glance.  It 
is  the  repetition  of  arch  beyond' arch  and  story  over  story  that  leadi 
the  mind  on,  and  gives  to  this  amphitheatre  its  imposing  grandeur, 
wOiich  all  acknowledge,  though  few  give  themselves  the  trouble  to 
inquire  how  this  effect  is  produced. 

Fortunately,  too,  though  the  face  of  the  building  is  much  cut  ap 
by  the  order,  the  entablatures  are  unbroken  throughout,  and  cross  the 
building  in  long  vanishing  lines  of  the  most  graceful  curvatures 
The  oval,  also,  is  certainly  more  favorable  for  effect  than  a  circular 
form  would  be.  A  building  of  this  shape  may  perhaps  look  smaller 
than  it  really  is  to  a  ]>erson  standing  exactly  opposite  either  end: 
but  in  ail  other  positions  the  flatter  side  gives  a  variety  and  an 
ajipearance  of  size,  which  the  monotonous  equality  of  a  circle  would 
never  produce. 

The  lentrth  of  the  biilMing  measured  over  all  along  its  greatest 
diameter,  is  0*J()  ft.,  its  breadth  518,  or  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  6  to  n, 
whirl)  may  be  taken  as  the  general  proj»ortion  of  these  buildings,  the 
variations    from    it    beinu:  sliixht  and  api)arentlv  either    mistakes  in 
settiiiiT  out  the  work  in  aneient  times,  or  in  measuring  it  in  modem 
da  vs.  rather  than  an  intentional   deviation.     The  height  of  the  threv 
lower  stories,  or  of  what  1  l)elieve  to  have  been  the  original  buildinir, 
is  IliU   ft.;  the  total  lieiLdit  as  it  now  stands  is  157  ft.     The  arena 
itself  measures  'JsT  ft.  in  lenirth   bv  ISO  in  breadth.     Tlie  whole  an-a 
of  tin'  building   has  been  ralculated   to  contain  •250,000  S(piare  feet, 
of  which  the    arena    contains  4(),000,  then  deducting  10,000  for  the 
exti'rnal    wall,    "JiMKOiMl    s(iuare    feet    will   remain    available    for   the 
au<lience.     If  we  <livide  this  by  T),'  which  is  the  number  of  sijuare 
fi'ct  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  allow  for  each  spectator  in  niwlcrn 
places  of  amusement,  room  will  be  afforded  for  40,000  8])ectators : -i* 
4  fet't,  which  is  a  possible  <inantity,  with    continuous  seats  and  thf 
scant  drapery  of  the  Komans,  the  amj)hitheatre  might  contain  50,(KH' 
8j>ectators  at  one  time. 


^  At  r/jc  Crystal  Palace  it  Ikas  aV-wsi^'a Xie^n \o>m^  Y^a^ieawarj  Ui  allow  six  vflftf 
feci  to  cacli  person. 
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The  area  of  the  supports  has  also  been  calculated  :Lt  aboat  40,000 
iquare  feet,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  area ;  which  for  an  unroofed 
tdifice  of  this  sort  is  more  than  sultioient,  though  the  excess  accounts 
br  the  stability  of  the  building. 

Next  in  extent  to  tliis  great  metropolitan  amphitheatre  was  that 
al  Capua ;  its  dimensions  were  558  ft.  by  460 :  its  height  externally 
M  ft.  It  had  three  stories,  designed  similarly  to  those  of  the  Colos- 
num,  but  all  of  the  Doric  order,  and  used  with  more  purity  than  in 
the  Roman  example. 

Next  in  age,  though  not  in  size,  is  that  at  Xtmce,  430  ft.  by  378, 
Bid  72  in  height,  in  two  stories.  Both  these  stories  are  more  profusely 
Bid  more  elegantly  ornamented  with  pillars  tlinn  thone  of  either  of  the 
unphitheatres  mentioned  above.  Tlie  entablature.-  is  however  broken 
>Ter  eacli  column,  and  pediments  are  introduced  on  each  front.  All 
Ihese  arrangements,  though  showing  more  care  in  design  and  sufficient 
ileganee  in  detail,  make  this  building  very  inferior  in  grandeur  to  the 
iwo  earlier  edifices,  whose  simplicity  of  outline  makes  up,  tu  a  great 
iZtent,  for  tlieir  faults  of  detail. 

A  more  beautifot  example  than  this  is  th.it  at  Verona.  Its  dimen- 
uons  are  502  ft.  by  4iH,  and  98  ft.  high,  in  three  stories  beautifully 
[tro|>ortioned.  Here  the 
irder  alm(»t  entirely 
Itsappears  to  make  way 
'or  rustication,  showing 
;hst  it  must  he  consid- 
irably  more  modem 
than  either  of  the  three 
examples  above  quoted, 
though  hardly  so  late 
IB  the  time  of  Maxi- 
miauus,  to  whom  it 
ii  frequently  ascribed.' 
The  arena  of  this  am- 
phitheatre is  very  nearly 
perfect,  owing  to  the  care  taken  of  it  during  the  Middle  Ages,  wheu 
il  was  often  used  for  tournaments  and  other  sjiei'taths ;  hut  of  its 
outer  architectural  enclosure  only  four  bays  remain,  sutticient  to  cnalde 
«n  architect  to  restore  the  whole,  but  not  ti>  allow  of  its  effect  being 
compared  with  that  of  mon-  entire  examjiles. 

The  amphitheatre  at  I'ola,  whieli  in  of  alM)Ut  the  same  age  us  tliat 
of  Verona,  and  certainly  lielonging  to  the  last  days  of  the  Western 
Kmpire,  presents  in  its  ruin  a  curious  contrast  to  the  other.  Tliat 
It  Verona  has  a  perfect  arena  iiml  only  a  frngiiu-nt  of  its  exterior 
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decoration,  while  the  exterior  of  Pola  is  perfect,  but  not  a  traoe 
remains  of  its  arena,  or  of  the  seats  that  surrounded  it.  This  is  prob> 
ably  owing  to  their  having  been  of  wood,  and  consequently  having 
either  decayed  or  been  burnt.  Like  that  at  Verona,  it  presents  aU  the 
features  of  tlie  last  stage  of  transition;  the  order  is  still  seen,  or 
rather  is  everywhere  suggested,  but  so  concealed  and  kept  subordinate 
that  it  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  general  effect.  But  for 
these  faint  traces  we  should  possess  in  this  amphitheatre  one  specimen 
entirely  emancipated  from  incongruous  Grecian  forms,  but,  as  before 
remarked,  Rome  perished  when  just  on  the  threshold  of  the  new 
stylo. 

The  dimensions  of  the  amphitheatre  at  Pola  are  very  nearly  the 
same  as  of  that  at  Nimes,  being  486  feet  by  346.  It  has,  however, 
three  stories,  and  thus  its  height  is  considerably  greater,  being  97  ft. 
Owing  to  the  inequality  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  built,  the 
lower  story  shows  the  peculiarity  of  a  sub-basement,  which  is  very 
pleasingly  managed,  and  appears  to  emancipate  it  more  from  conven- 
tional forms  than  is  the  CiHse  with  its  contemporary  at  Verona.  The 
third  story,  or  attic,  is  also  more  pleasing  than  elsewhere,  as  it  is 
avowedly  designed  for  the  support  of  the  masts  of  the  velarium.  The 
pilasters  and  all  Greek  fonns  are  omitted,  and  there  Ls  only  a  groove 
over  every  cohinm  of  the  middle  story  to  receive  the  masts.  There  is 
also  a  curious  sort  of  open  battlement  on  the  top,  evidently  designed  to 
facilitate  the  workint;  of  the  awning,  though  in  what  manner  is  not 
quite  clear.  Tlu*re  is  still  one  other  peculiarity  about  the  building, 
iiiasTiiucli  as  tlie  curvature  of  its  lines  is  broken  by  four  projections, 
intended  aj)j)arently  to  contahi  staircases.  They  appear,  however,  to 
have  been  sul>8ef|ucnt  additions*,  the  stones  of  which  they  are  built 
being  of  a  different  color  from  those  of  the  body  of  the  building. 
In  a  building  so  light  and  open  as  this  one  is  in  its  present  state 
there  can  he  no  doubt  but  that  the  projections  give  expression  and 
character  to  the  outline,  though  such  additions  would  go  far  to  spoil 
any  of  the  great  exani])les  above  quoted. 

At  Otricoli  there  is  a  small  am]>hitheatre,  312  feet  by  230,  in  two 
stories,  from  which  the  order  has  entirely  disappeared ;  it  is  therefore 
]>ossibly  the  most  modern  of  its  class,  but  the  great  flat  pilasters  that 
re])lace  the  ])illars  are  ungracefid  and  somewhat  clumsy.  Perhaps 
its  ))eculiarities  ought  rather  to  be  looked  on  as  provincialisms  than 
as  genuine  specimens  of  an  advanced  style.  Still  there  is  a  pleasini 
simplicity  about  it  that  on  a  larger  scale  would  enable  it  to  stand 
comj)arison  with  some  of  its  greater  rivals. 

Besides  these,  which  are  the  tyjncal  examples  of  the  style,  there 
are  the  "Castrense"  at  Rome,  nearly  circular,  and  possessing  all  the 
faults  and  none  of  the  beauties  of  the  Colosseum  ;  one  at  Aries,  very 
much  ruined ;  and  a  great  number  of  provincial  ones,  not  only  in 
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\y  and  Gaol,  bat  in  Grermany  and  Britain.  Almost  all  these  were 
Dcipally,  if  not  wboUy  excavated  from  the  earth,  the  part  above 
und  being  the  mound  formed  by  the  excavation.  If  they  ever 
any  external  decoration  to  justify  their  being  treated  as 
hitectural  objects,  it  has  disappeared,  so  that  in  the  state  at  least 
which  we  now  find  them  they  do  not  belong  to  the  ornamental 
class  of  works  of  which  we  are  at  present  treating. 

Baths. 

Next  in  splendor  to  the  amphitheatres  of  the  Romans  were  their 
great  thermal  establishments :  in  size  they  were  ])erhap8  even  more 
remarkable,  and  their  erection  must  certainly  have  been  more  costly. 
The  amphitheatre,  however,  has  the  great  advantage  in  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view  of  beiucr  one  object,  one  hall  in  short,  whereas 
the  baths  were  coni|H>sed  of  a  groat  iiuinber  of  smaller  parts,  not 
perhaps  very  successfully  gr()U])od  together.    They  were  wholly  built 
of  brick  covered  with  stucco  (excej>t  i»erhaps  the  pillars),  and  have, 
therefore,  now  so  completely  lost  their  architectural  features  that  it 
»  with  difficulty  that  even  the  most  practised  architect  can  restore 
tbem  to  anything  like  their  original  a}>pearance. 

In  speaking  of  the  great  Thernue  of  Iinjierial  Rome,  they  must 
not  be  confounded  with  such  establishments  as  thai  of  Pompeii  for 
instance.     The   latter  was  very  similar  to  the  baths  now  found  in 
Cairo  or  Constantinople,  and  indeed  in  most  Eastern  cities.     These 
•It?  mere  establishments   for  the  convenience  of  bathers,  consisting 
generally  of  one  or  two  small  circular  or  octagonal  halls,  ('overed  by 
.  domes,  and  one  or  two  others  of  an  oblong  shape,  covered  with  vaults 
^  woo<len  roofs,  used  as  reception-rooms,  or  places  of  repose  after 
the  bath.     These  have  never  anv  external  majjrnificence  bevond  an 
*litrance-}K>rch ;  and  although    tliose  at    Pompeii  are    decorated  in- 
ternally with  taste,  and  are  well   worthy  of  study,  their  small ness 
of  size  and  inferiority  of  design  do  not  a<lmit  of  their  being  placed 
In  the  same  category  as  those  of  the  capital,  which  are  as  charac- 
teristic of  Rome  as  her  am))hitheatres,  and   are  such  as  could  only 
^xiflt  in  a  capital  where  the  bulk  of  the  )»eople  were  able  to  live  on 
the  spoils  of  the  conquered  world  rather  than  l)y  the  honest  gains 
of  their  own  industry. 

Agrippa  is  said  to  have  built  baths  innnediately  behind  the 
I'antheon,  and  Palladio  and  othei-s  have  attempted  restorations  of 
them,  assuming  that  buihling  to  have  been  the  entrance-hall.  Noth- 
ing,  however,  can  be  more  unlikely  than  that  if  he  had  first  built 
the  rotunda  as  a  hall  of  his  baths,  that  he  should  afterwards  have 
addeil  the  portico,  and  c<mverted  it  from  its  secular  use  into  a  temple 
dedicated  to  all  the  gods. 


.1  » 
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As  before  remarked,  the  two  parts  are  certainly  not  of  the 
age.    If  Agrippa  built  the  rotunda  as  a  part  of  his  baths,  the  pot^f"^' J 
was  added  a  century  and  a  half  or  two  centuries  afterwards,  and  I 
was  then  converted  into  a  temple.    If  Agrippa  built  the  ])ortico,k 
added  it  to  a  building  belonging  to  Republican  times,  which  may  almp 
have  been  dedicated  to  sacred  purposes.    As  the  evidence  at  prenil 
stands,  I  am  rather  inclined    to  believe   the  first   hypothesis  mo* 
correctly  represents  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Nero's  baths,  too,  are  a  mere  heap  of  shapeless  ruins,  and  those 
of  Vespasian,  Domitian,  and  Trajan  in  like  manner  are  too  muck 
ruined  for  their  form,  or  even  their  dimensions,  to  be  ascertaiiKd 
with   anything  like  correctness.     Those*  of  Titus  are  more  perfect, 
but  the  very  discrepancies  that  exist  between  the  different  systenn 
upon  which  tlieir  restoration  has  been  attempted  show  that  enoagh 
does  not  remain  to  enable  the   task  to  be  accomplished  in  a  satii- 
factory   manner.     They    owe   their  interest   more    to  the    beaoUfnl 
fresco  ])ain tings  that  adorn  their  vaults  than  to  their  architectunl 
character.     These   paintings  are  invaluable,  as  l>eing  the  most  ex- 
tensive  and  i)erfect   relics  of   the   painted   decoration  of  the   most 
flourishing  period  of  the  Empire,  and  give  a  higher  idea  of  Koman 
art  than  other  indications  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

The  baths  of  Constautinc^  are  also  nearly  wholly  destroyinl,  so 
that  out  of  the  great  Thermaj,  two  only,  tliost*  of  piocletian  an<i  of 
Caracall.i,  now  miiain  suf!i('iontly  perfect  to  enable  a  restoration  to 
bo  ina<le  of  thoii!  with  anythinLi:  like  certainty. 

The  t«freat  hall  belonLrin^  to  the  baths  of  Dioi'letian  is  now  the 
Chureli  of  Sta.  Maria  <lei;li  Aiii^eli,  and  has  l)een  consiilerably  altert-'i 
to  suit  the  ehani^ed  eireunistanees  of  its  use;  while  the  nio'lern 
buildinLTs  attached  to  the  rhiireh  have  so  overlaid  the  older  remains 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  follow  out  tlie  complete  })lan.  This  is  of  K-s* 
conseqiienee,  as  hotli  in  dimensions  and  ])lan  they  are  extrc'iiiely 
siiiular  to  those  of  Caraealla,  whieli  seem  to  have  been  amoni;  the 
most  magnificent  as  they  certainly  are  the  best  preserve<l  of  thi^se 
establishments.' 

The  Lj^eneral  |»lan  of  the  wliolc  enclosure  of  the  baths  of  Caracalli 
w^as  a  sijiiare  of  about  IIT)!)  ft.  each  way,  with  a  l)old  but  graceful 
curvilinear  prt)jection  on  two  sides,  containing  porticoes,  gymnasia, 
lecture-rooms,  and  other  halls  for  exercise  of  mind  or  lK)dy\  In  the 
rear  were  the  reservoirs  to  contain  the  recjuisite  supply  of  water 
and  below  them  the  l)y]>ocaust  or  furnace,  by  which  it  was  wanned 
with  a  (Uwee  of  scit*ntific  .skill  we  hanllv  irive  the  Romans  of  that 
age  creilit  for.     Opposite  to  this  an«l  facing  the  street  was  one  great 

*  Theso  baths  ]iav<»  ])oon  rarofully  is.  on  the  whole,  certainly  the  brtt  afr 
measuroil  by  M.  Hlouet,  who  has  also  count  wc  have  of  any  of  tJhese  ettaUlih- 
published  a  restoration  of  thoin.     Tliis    lunits. 
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portico  extending  the  whole  length  of  Die  buUding,  into  which 
•peoed  a  range  of  apartmentii,  meant  apparently  to  lie  used  as  private 
bathe,  which  extend  also  some  way  up  each  !<ide.  lu  front  of  the 
ijpocaust,  fociiig  the  north-east,  was  a  seiuicivcus  or  theatridiumy 
fiSO  ft.  long,  where  youths  performed  their  exercises  or  contended 
tot  prizea. 
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These  parts  were,  however,  ini-rely 
lishinent  surrounding  the  giirdeii,  in  wh 
placi-.!.  Thi.1  was  »  n-cUinttk'  7311  ft.  h; 
ercd  by  a  dome  on  t\\\\  Hoiith-wcHli'm  si< 
rtvr  externally,  and  llf)  ft.  intcrnnlly. 
(a  a)  included  in  the  hlm-k,  hut  n--arly  I 
to  hove  lieen  roofftl  ovci-. 

The  moilem  Imtldiiiir  whii-li  :i|i|ir";ii 
M  prolmhly  our   F:irli:nn.'iit    ll«iis,-s. 
length,  with  an  avcriii,"'  l.rv:idlh  of  uli.n 

Hall,  cover  as  nearly  ns  may  lie  the  k:iiiii'  :ir(-:L  :i<>  \\w  ci'iitr:!)  1>Iiit-k  of 
tbcso  baths.  But  tlierc  UK-coniparisnii  steps;  there  is  do  building  of 
modern  times  on  anylhtna  like  the  same  se.ilc,  an-.mgcil  wholly  for 
architectural  effect  as  tliisonc  is,  irn-spective  of  any  -.itilitnrian  purpose. 
On  the  other  han<l,  the  whole  of  the  walls  being  uovereil  with  stucco, 
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and  almost  all  the  architecture  being  expressed  in  that  material,  must 
have  detracted  considerably  from  the  monumental  grandeur  ot  the 
effect.  Judging,  however,  from  what  remains  of  the  stucco  ornament  of 
the  roof  of  the  Maxentian  basilica  (Woodcut  No.  202),  it  is  wonderful 
to  observe  what  effects  may  be  obtained  with  even  this  material  in 
the  hands  of  a  people  who  understand  its  employment.  While  stone 
and  marble  have  perished,  the  stucco  of  these  vaults  still  remains, 
and  is  as  impressive  as  any  other  relic  of  ancient  Rome. 

In  the  centre  was  a  great  hall  (n),  almost  identical  in  dimensions 
with  the  central  aisle  of  the  basilica  of  Maxentius  already  described, 
being  82  ft.  wide  by  170  in  length,  and  roofed  in  the  same  manner  by 
an  intersecting  vault  in  three  compartments,  springing  from  eight 
great  pillars.     This  o|>encd  into  a  smaller  apartment  at  each  end,  of 
rectangular  form,  and  then  again  into  two  other  semicircular  hafla, 
forming  a  sj)len(lid  suite  4G0  ft.  in  length.     This  central  room  is  gen- 
erally (considered  as  the  tepidarium^  or  warmed  apartment,  having 
four  warm  baths  opening  out  of  it.     On  the  north-east  side  was  the 
natatio,  or  plunge-bath  (c),  probably  tepid,  a  room  of  nearly  the  same 
dimenwons  and  design  as  the  central  one.     On  the  side  opposite  to  this 
was  the  eircuhir  aj)artinent  (d),  covered  by  the  dome  above  meutionei, 
Avhicli,  from  its  situation  and  the  oj>enness  of  its  arrangements,  miusl 
have  contained  a  cold  bath  or  baths.     There  are  four  other  rooms  on 
this  side,  which  s(iern  also  to  have  been  cold  baths.    None  of  these  points 
have,  however,  y(?t  been  satisfactorily  settled,  nor  the  uses  of  the  smaller 
subordinate  rooms ;  every  restorer  giving  them  names  according  to  lib 
own  ideas.     For  our  purpose  it  suffices  to  know  that  no  groups  of  state 
apartments  in  such  dimensions,  and  wholly  devoted  to  purposes  of 
display  and  recreation,  were  ever  before  or  since  grouped  together  under 
one  roof.     The  taste  of  manv  of  the  decorations  would  no  doubt  be 
faulty,  and  the  architecture  shows  those  incongruities  inseparable  from 
its  state  of  transition ;  but  such  a  collection  of  stately  halls  must  have 
made  uj)  a  whole  of  greater  splenilor  than  we  can  easily  realize  from 
tlieir  bare  and  weather-beaten  ruins,  or  from  anything  else  to  which 
we  can  compare  them.     Even   allowing  for  their  being  almost  wholly 
built  of  brick,  and  for  their  being  disfigured  by  the  bad  taste  inseparable 
from  everything  Roman,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  for  size 
and  grandeur  can  comi)are  with  these  imperial  places  of  recreation.^ 


^  St.  George's  Hall  at  Liverpool  is  the 

most  exact  ropy  in  moflern  rimes  of  a 

part  of  these  batlis.     The  Hall  itself  is 

a  reproduction  both  in  scale  and  desipi 

of  the  central  hall  of  Caracalla's  baths. 

hnt   iwiproved    in    detail    and    design, 

bavinf:  iive  bays  instead  of  ou\y  l\\Yee.\\\\a.'gtv\^c,ex^Q.^ol\Xi^'^\xa\ft» 
With  the  two  courts   at   eac\\\\\vA,  \\.\ 


makes  up  a  suite  of  apartments  very 
similar  to  those  found  in  tlie  Roman 
examples.  The  whole  building,  how- 
ever, is  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  sixe 
of  the  central  mass  of  a  Roman  bath, 
and  therefore  gives  but  little  idea  of  the 
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CHAPTER  V. 
RITJMPHAL  ARCHES,  TOyUS,  AXD  OTHER  BtHLDINGS. 


e«  M  Rome  ;  in  France  —Arch  nt  Trirve«  —  Plllurs  of  Tlctofjr — Tomb* — 
InemtMedlca — I^vlncial  tonilm — Enstom  Unubs  —  £>oiuestic  archllectore 
■  SpaUtro  —  Pompeii  —  Bridgrs—  Aiiucducls. 

IRU'MPIIAL  nrclios  were  aniciiij,'  tlie  most  peculiar  of  the  varioM 

fornifl  of  art  wWich  the  Roiiiniis  btirrowed  from   those  nround 

ti,  »nd  used  with  that  strange  mixture  of  splendor  and  badtaate 
hjcli  characterisies  all  thiir  wiirks, 
"nHwe  were  in  the  first  instJinn-  ivt  doubt  borrowed  from  tho  Etru»- 
^s,  fx  wan  also 

ooniinoiiy  of 

trininpli  with 
icb  tliev  were 
ImUely  usso- 
«d.  At  firet 
f  warn  rather 
invc  liK-ii  txu»\ 
(Wtalontritnue* 
the  gi*al  i'ul»- 
roads,  th«  con- 
ictinn  of  which   ' 

considereil 
lofthemostiiii- 

uuit  Iwnofits  a 

rcoold  confer  l 

n  kia  oonntry. 

m    was     one 
at  Rimiid 
lODorof  an  iju- 
buit     resiiorn-   '•''*■ 
lot  ibttFlnmi- 

n  Wsy  by  Augustus;  another  at  Susa  in  I'iedmont,  to  o 
t  s  fiinilar  act  of  the  same  Emperor.     Trajan  biult  one  on  tbe 
rat  Ancooa.  when  he  retilored  that  harbor,  and  another  at  Bene- 
itnin,  when  Ik-  rejiaired  the  Via  Ajipin,  rejireseiited  in  tiie  woodou\ 
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here  given  (No.  214).  It  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  as  well  as  most 
graceful  of  its  class  in  Italy.  The  Arch  of  the  Sergii  at  Pola  in  Istria 
seems  also  to  have  I>een  erected  for  a  like  purpose.  That  of  Hadrian 
at  Athens,  and  another  built  by  him  at  Antinoe  in  Egypt,  were 
monuments  tiicrely  commemorative  of  the  benefits  which  he  had  cc«i- 
ferred  on  those  cities  by  the  architectural  works  he  had  erected  within 
their  walls.  By  far  the  most  important  ap])lication  of  these  gatewavB, 
in  Rome  at  least,  was  t()  commemorate  a  triumpli  which  may  have 
passe<l  alotig  the  romi  over  which  the  arch  was  erected,  and  perhaps 
in  some  instances  tlicy  may  have  been  erected  beforehand,  for  the 
triumphal  procession  to  pass  through,  and  of  which  they  would  re- 
main memorials. 

The  Arch  of  Titus  .it  Kmiie  is  well  known  for  the  beauty  of  its  de- 
tail, as  well  as  from  the  extraordinary  interest  which  it  derives  from 
having  tjeen  erected  to  commemorate  thecon- 
i(ucHt  of  Jerusalem,  and  consequently  repre- 
senting  in   its  bassi-riiievi  the  spoils  of  the 
Tem])le.     From  the  annexed  elevation,  drawn 
to   the    usual  scale,  it  will  be   seen  that  the 
building  is  not  large,  and  it  is  not  bo  well  pro- 
portioned as  that  at  Beneventum,  represented 
in  the  preceding  woodcut,  the  xttic  being  over 
[lowcringly  high.  The  absence  of  sculpture  on 
s  also  a  defiTt,  for  the  real  merit  of  thrae  build- 
cing  UH<il  as  frameworks  for  the  exhibition  of  sculptunl 
Ls  (if  the  deeds  tliey  were  erected  to  commemorate. 
r  days  of  the  Empire  two  side-arches  were  added  for 
foot  passengers,    in    addition    to  the 
carri.ige-way    in    the    centre.      This 
attded  much   to  the  splendor  of  tlje 
edifice,  and   gsive  a  greater  ojUHirtiL- 
nity    for   sculptural  decoraiiou   tli.-m 
the  single  areh  afforded.      The  Arch 
of  Septiniius  Sei crus,  repri-sented  to 
the  sauie  scale  in  Woodcut  No.  *21li, 
is  pcrlia)>s  the  Ik'si  sjiecinten  of  the 
"class.     That  of    ConstAutiiie  is  very 
similar  and   in  most  res]>C(^s  eijual  to 
i  most  of  its  sculptures  being  borrowed 


each  side  of  tin 
ings  is  llieir  be; 
reprcscntaiit 
In  the  lat 


arch  i 


this  —  a  merit  whic 
from  earlier  uionun 
More  spU-Tidid  tl 
known  by  whom  it 
certainly  very  late 
to  treat  tlie  or<ler  n 


r  of  ihcsi'  is  the  arch  at  Orange.    It  is  not 

ted,  or  even  in  what  age:  it  is,  however, 

nnan  ]ieriod,  and  shows  a  strong  tendency 

entirely  subordinate,  nnd  to  exalt  the  plain  masses 


into  that  ini])ortancc  which  characterizes  the  late  transitional  period. 
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Unfortunately  its  sculptures  are  so  much  destroyed  by  time  and  vio- 
Itnc'*;  thai  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  witVi  certaiiilj'  as  to  lliuir  i^ ;  but 
niori;  niiglii  lie  done  than  has  hitherto  buen  effuettd  to  illuHtrate  this 
impoftunt  monument, 

At  Kbeims  tliere  is  an  arch  which  was  probably  much  more  inag- 
nifitvnt  than  this.  When  in  a  perfect  state  it  was  1 10  (l.  in  width,  aii<i 
hiul  three  ojicnings,  tlie  central  one  17  ft,  wide  by  40  (t.  high,  and  llioae 
ou  each  side  10  ft.  in  width,  each  separated  by  two  Corinthian  columns. 
From  the  style  of  the  Hculpture  it  certainly  was  of  the  last  age  of  the 
Komitn  Kmpirc,  but  having  been  built  into  the  walls  of  the  city,  it  baa 
been  bo  much  injured  that  it  is  ditlicnU  to  say  what  its  original  form 
may  have  been. 

Ik'sides  thew  there  is  in  France  a  vtry  elegant  Mingle-ac died  gate- 
way at  St,  IWmi,  similar  to  anil  ]iroli«bly  of  the  same  age  as  that  at 
Beoeventuiu;  nnoiber  at  Cavallon,  and  one  at  Carpentras,  eadi  with 


one  arch.  There  is  also  one  with  two  similar  arches  at  Lon^cs;  and 
oni!,  the  I'orla  Nigra  ni  Besan5on.  which  shows  bp  i-<miplete  a  transl* 
tiou  from  the  Roman  style  that!  it  is  diflicult  to  bi'Iieve  that  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  lienaiasance. 

"ITiore  still  remains  in  France  anotlicr  olaw*  of  .irehen,  cerliiinly  not 
triumphal,  but  so  similar  to  those  just  rnentionod  tluit  it  is  diflicult 
to  teparate  the  one  from  the  other.  The  most  important  of  thtue  an* 
two  at  Autun,  called  resjtectively  the  Porte  Arrnux  and  the  Pi>rte  St. 
AndK-.  a  view  of  whieli  ic  given  in  Woodcut  ICo.  217.  Each  of  these 
baa  two  central  large  archways  for  carriages,  and  one  on  each  side  for 
fooUpasaengerfK    Their  miml  reuiarka.ble  [M.'culiarity  is  the  light  arcado 
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or  gnllery  tbat  runs  across  the  top  nf  them,  replacinj;  th«  I 
Roman  arcli,  and  giving  n  degre"  of  lightnexs  rDmbined  v, 
thai  those  never  possessed.  These  gates  were  certainly  lurtd 
defence,  and  the  apartment  over  them  could  scarcely  be  applied  to  dl 
tarian  i>urposes ;  so  that  we  may,  I  believe,  coDdder  it  as  a  menm 
mental  appcnilage,  or  as  a  balcony  for  display  on  festal  oocaeioiu.  | 
appears,  however,  to  offer  a  better  hint  for  modern  ai-ch-buildernii 
any  other  example  of  its  class. 

Even  more  interesting  than  these  gates  al  Autnti  is  that  ratlleil  iA 
Porta  Nigra  at  Treves  j  for  tliotigli  fur  ruder  in  stylo  and  coarMT  I 
detail,  as  niiglil  be  expected  from  ttte  renioteness  of  the  province  wbl 
it  is  found,  it  is  fur  more  eomptete,     Indeed,  It  is  the  only  ciunpld 
its  class  which  we  possess  iu  annhing  lil<e  iu  original  stau-.    Its&i 
consists  of  a  double  archway  minnna 
by  an  arcaded  gallery,  Itku  iliv  Fra 
examples.    Within  this  'u 
eoiirt  wliieb  seerns  never  to  tum  tl 
ruoft'd,  and  beyond  iIiIk  a  xi-cmid  4 
ari-liway simihir to thfi  first.  Att&eW 
"""twvm," '"*""  "  the  court,  tirijiccliuE  each  WMyboyt 

Suftlo  WO  ft,  ti>  1  111.  T  i       J  o  '        '         ^ 

face  of  the  gateicay  anil  thv  gullnrl 
mounting  it,  are  two  wings  four  storiea  in  height,  cintiiining  a  * 
of  apartments  in  the  form  of  small  basilicas,  all  similar  to  oneai 


»•  Xo.  218),  I 
**  added     i 

■n\i.    ViewoflbflMri:!  Nl-rjiai  Ir^v.-.,  bnttdtOg  ] 

verted  iol 
in  the  Middle  -Ages.    These  apartments  were  probably  o 
as  courts  or  chambers  of  justice,  thus  realizing,  more  nearly  tl 
other  European  examjtle  I  am  acqudnted  with,  the  idea  of  a  g 
justice. 

NotwitliStaiiding  its  defects  of  detail,  lluTy  is  a  variety  iq  that' 


E  this  building  nnil  sbolilnc^  of  profile  that  render  it  an  ox- 
f  |>leaBing  exsuiiile  of  tlit^  n\lv  adopted ;  and  though  exhibiting 

I  tbe  hiiltA  incidt'ntnl  to  tlio  d«?%igii  of  the  Culosseaiii,  it  |>os- 

II  that  repetition  of  parta  and  Gothic  feeling  of  design  which 
ncli  value  to  its  dimensions,  though  these  are  fai-  from  being 
npttblo,  the  building  being  Uo  ft.  wide  b_v  9b  in  height  to  llic 

^  of  the  M'lDge. 

Tlien;  probably  were  maiiv  similar  gales  of  juslieo  in  llie  prnvinee, 
|IU  aU  have  perixhed,  unless  no  exivpl  ihoAc  at  Aiilun  just  deM-ribed. 
[  mat  couvinced  that  at  Unit  jilaee  tliere  were  iirigiriftlly  Hucb  wings 
m  tbesi-  at  Treves,  and  tlial  the  small  rhunh,  the  iijme  i>f  whieli  la 
IMO  on  t)ie  right  hand  (Wouilrut  No.  217),  slandx  npm  ihe  foiindatiun 
|i  one  of  these.  A  slight  exciivation  on  the  opposite  side  would  settle 
bb  poiot  at  once.    If  it  could  be  proved  tliai  theae  gateways  at  Autiin 


had  snch  lateral  adjanets,  it  would  at  oni'e  explain  the  use  of  the 
pJltfTv  over  the  arch,  which  olherwi^'  looks  so  anmi'iining,  hut  would 
be  inlellisible  as  a  passage  ronncit ing  the  tw"  wings  together. 

Another  form  also  is  that  of  an  arcli  at  ihe  entrance  of  a  l»ri(Jge, 
generally  biuring  an  inwription  commemoralivu  of  its  building.  lu 
parjKMe  ia  thus  closely  ronnected  wltli  rhai  of  the  arrlies  before  men- 
tioaed,  whiah  commemorate  tlie  execution  of  roads.  Most  of  the  great 
tridgcs  of  Italy  and  Spain  were  »o  adorned  ;  bnl  unfortunately  thfy 
■are  be«ii  either  used  a«  fortifications  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  removed 
B  modvm  times  to  make  room  for  the  iTicrea«ed  circulation  of  traffic. 
Tmt  tiuiit  by  Trajan  on  his  noble  bridge  at  y\lcantara  in  Spain  is  well 
nown  ;  and  there  exista  a  <lduble.arched  bridge  at  Rtuntes,  in  lli«  south 
f  Franc*:.    The  ino»t  elegant  and  most  ]iprfect  s]>ecimeu,  however,  of 
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this  class  is  that  of  St.  Chamas'  in  Provence,  represented  in  Woodcut 
No.  220.  It  consists  of  two  arches,  one  at  each  end  of  the  bridge,  d 
singular  elegance  of  form  and  detail.  Although  it  bears  a  still  legible 
inscription,  it  is  uncertain  to  what  age  it  belongs,  probably  that  of  the 
Antonines :  and  I  would  actount  for  the  purity  of  its  details  by  refer- 
ring to  the  Greek  element  that  pervades  the  south  of  France.  Whether 
this  is  so  or  not,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  not  only  the  design  of 
the  whole  bridge  with  its  two  arches,  but  the  elegance  with  which 
the  details  have  been  executed. 

Used  in  this  mode  as  commencements  of  roads  or  entrances  to 
bridges,  or  as  festal  entrances  to  unfortiiied  towns,  there  are  perhaps 
no  monuments  of  the  second  class  more  appropriate  or  more  capable 
of  architectural  expression  than  these  arches,  though  all  of  them  have 
been  more  or  less  spoiled  by  an  incongi*uous  order  being  applied  to  them. 
Used,  however,  as  they  were  in  Rome,  as  monuments  of  victory,  with- 
out offering  even  an  excuse  for  a  passage  through  them,  the  taste  dis- 
played in  them  is  more  than  questionable ;  the  manner,  too,  in  which 
they  were  cut  up  by  broken  cornices  and  uselei^  columns  placed  on 
tall  pedestals,  with  other  trivial  details  highly  objectionable,  deprive 
them  of  that  largeness  of  design  which  is  the  only  true  merit  and 
peculiar  characteristic  of  Roman  art,  while  that  exquisite  elegance 
with  which  the  Greeks  knew  so  well  how  to  dignify  even  the  most 
trivial  objects  was  in  them  almost  entirely  lost. 


n' 


Pillars  of  Victory. 


Pillars  of  Victory  are  a  class  of  monuments  which  seem  to  have 
been  used  in  tlie  East  in  very  early  times,  though  their  history  it  must 
be  confessed  is  somewhat  fragmentary  and  uncertain,  and  they  seem  to 
have  been  ado|)ted  by  tlie  Romans  in  those  provinces  where  they  had 
been  enij)loye<l  by  tlie  earlier  inhabitants.  Whatever  the  original  may 
have  been,  the  Romans  were  singularly  unsuccessful  in  their  applica- 
tion of  the  form.  Tliey  never,  in  fact,  rose  above  the  idea  of  takings 
column  of  construction,  mairnifying  it,  and  jjlacing  it  on  a  pedestal, 
without  any  attempt  to  modify  its  details  or  hide  the  original  utilita- 
rian f)urpose  for  wliicli  the  pillar  was  designed.  When  they  attempted 
more  than  this  tliey  failed  entirely  in  elaborating  any  new  form  at  all 
worthy  of  admiration.  The  Coin  in  na  Rostrata,  or  that  erected  to  cele- 
brate naval  victories,  was,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  representations 
(for  no]>erfect  specimen  exists),  one  of  the  ugliest  and  clumsiest  forms 
of  ]>illar  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

Of  those  of  \'ictory,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  is  that  erected  by 

Diocletian  at  Alexandria.     A  somewhat  similar  one  exists  at  Arsinoe 

erected  hy  Alexander  Sevevus-,  \u\v\  \\  \\\\\0l  ^V'^YnX^ns^^XtvC^^^^^     All 
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aerc  Corinthian  pillars  of  tlie  usual  form,  and  with  the  details 
«d  to  support  entablatures  in  porticoes.     However  beautiful 

be  in  their  proper  place,  they  are  singularly  inappropriate 
[■eful  when  used  as  minarets  or  single  columns. 
ire  two  iu  Rome  not  <juite  so  bad  as  these,  both  being  of  the 
r.  Had  the  square  abacus  in  these  been  cut  to  a  round  form, 
ented  with  an  appropriate  railing,  we  might  almost  have  for 
ir  original,  and  have  fancied  that  they  really  were  round 
h  balconies  at  the  top.  The  great  object  of  their  erection  was 
as   vehicles    for  sculpture, 

we  now  see  them,  or  as 
irieature<1  at  Paris  and  else- 
;y  are  little  more  than  in- 

imitiense  labor  bestowed 
Ule  purjiosc.  As  originally 
'  pillars  weix-  place<l  in  small 
rounded  by  open  poitieoes, 
e  ajK'ctator  ei>uld  at  two  or 
1;  three  different  levels  ex- 
sculpture  at  his  leisure  and 
enient    distance,  while  the 

of  the  pillar  supjiorting 
as  not  appar(.>nt,  from  its 
wen  from  the  outside.  This 
nt  is  explained  in  Woodcut 
which  is  a  section  through 
.■a  of  Trajan,  showing  the 
■  tiis  column,  not  only  with 
:o  that  builduig,  but  to  the 
ig  colonnade.  The  same  was 
■rtniuly  the  case  with  the 
[arcus  Aiirelius,  which,  with 
cli6cations,  seems  to  have 
d  from  that  <ii  Trajan  ;  hut 
le  nmst  favorable  situ.itions 
lents  can  be  less  worthy  of 
I  ur  of  Iieiug  copied  than 

itter  specimen  of  this  class  is 

ssi,  near  Iteanne,  in  France. 

ly  belongs   to    the    time  of 

>ut  it  is  not  known  cither  by 

as  erected  or  nhat  victory  it  was  designwl  to  celebrate;  still 

1  pillar  of  vLclory  seems  undoubted;  and  its  resemblanoe 

aise«l  with  the  same  object  in  India  is  quite  striking. 


1  <:R)>tul  ot  Column  at 
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The  arrangement  of  the  base  servmg  as  a  pedestal  for  eight  statues 
JB  not  only  elegant  but  appropriate.  The  ornament  which  covers  the 
shaft  takes  off  from  the  idea  of  its  being  a  mere  pillar,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  so  subdued  as  not  to  break  the  outline  or  interfere  with  con- 
structive propriety. 

The  capital,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  is  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood used  as  the  mouth  of  a  well  In  its  original  position  it  no 
doubt  had  a  hole  through  it,  which  being  enlarged  suggested 
its  application  to  its  present  ignoble  purpose,  the  hole  being  no 
doubt  intended  either  to  receive  or  support  the  statue  or  emblem 
that  originally  crowned  the  monument,  but  of  that  no  trace  now 
remains. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  natural  mode  of  monumental  expression 
than  that  of  a  simple  upright  stone  set  up  by  the  victors  to  comtne- 
morate  their  prowess  and  success.  Accordingly  steles  or  pillars  erected 
for  this  purpose  are  found  everywhere,  and  take  shapes  as  various  as 
the  countries  where  they  stand  or  the  people  who  erected  them. 
In  Northern  Europe  they  are  known  as  Cath  or  battle-stones,  and  as 
rude  unhew^u  monoliths  are  found  everywhere.  In  India  they  are  as 
elegant  and  as  elaborately  adorned  as  the  Kutub  Minar  at  Delhi,  but 
nowhere  was  their  true  architectural  expression  so  mistaken  as  in 
Rome.  There,  by  }>erverting  a  feature  designed  for  one  purpose  to  a 
totally  different  use,  an  example  of  bad  taste  was  given  till  then 
unknown,  though  in  our  days  it  has  become  not  uncommon. 


I 


Tombs. 

In  that  strange  collection  of  the  styles  of  all  nations  which  mingled 
together  makes  up  the  sum  of  lionian  art,  nothing  strikes  the  architec- 
tural student  with  more  astonishment  than  the  number  and  importance 
of  then-  toinbs.  If  the  Romans  are  of  Aryan  origin,  as  is  generally 
assmnecl,  thoy  are  the  only  ju^ople  of  that  race  among  whom  tomb- 
building  was  not  utterly  neglected.  The  im[)ortance  of  the  tonil^s 
among  the  Roman  remains  j)roves  one  of  two  things..  Either  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  Etruscan  blood  was  mixed  up  with  that  of  the 
dominant  race  in  Rome,  or  that  the  fierce  and  inartistic  Romans,  having 
no  art  of  their  o\m,  were  lo<l  l)lin<lly  to  copy  that  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  were  located. 

Of  the  tombs  of  Consular  Rome  nothing  remains  except  perhaps 
the  sarcoi)hagus  of  Scij >io ;  and  it  is  only  on  the  eve  of  the  Empire  that 
we  meet  with  the  well-known  one  of  Ca?cilia  Metella,  the  wife  of 
Crassus,  which  is  not  only  the  best  specimen  of  a  Roman  tomb  now 
remaining  to  us,  but  the  oldest  architectural  building  of  the  imperial 
city  of  which  we  have  an  authentic  date.     It  consists  of  a  bold  square 


of  Ciccmii  Uelfilta. 
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b&sement  about  100  ft.  sqnare,*  which  was  originally  ornamented  in 
some  inanncr  not  now  intelligible.  From  tliis  rose  a  circular  tower 
about  94  ft.  in  diameter,  of  very  bold 
masonry,  eurmounted  by  a  frieze  of 
ox-skulls  with  wreaths  joining  them, 
and  a  well-profiled  cornice:  two  or 
three  courses  of  masonry  above  this 
seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  original 
work;  and  above  this,  almost  cer- 
tainly, in  the  ori^nol  design  rose 
a  conical  roof,  which  has  perished. 
The  tower  having  been  used  as  a 
fortress  in  the  Middle  Ages,  battle- 
ments  hare  been  added  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  roof,  and  it  has 
been  otherwise  disfigured,  so  as  to 
detract  much  from  its  beauty,  as 
now  seen.  Still  we  have  no  tomb  of 
the  same  imjwrtauce  so  perfect,  nor  one  whieh  enables  us  to  connect 
the  Itonian  tombs  so  nearly  with  the  Etruscan.  The  only  addition  in 
this  instance  is  that  of  the  square  basement  or  podium,  though  even 
this  was  not  unknown  at  a  much  earlier  [leriod,  as  for  instance  in  tlie 
tomb  of  Aruns  (Woodcut  No.  176),  The  exaggerated  height  of  tlu! 
lircular  base  is  also  reinarkuhlc.  Here  it  rises  to  be  a  tower  instead 
of  a  mere  circular  base  of  stones  for  the  earthen  cone  of  the  orighial 
stpidchre.  The  stoue  roof  which  probably  surmounted  the  tower  was 
a  mere  reproduction  of  the  original  earth. 

Ni-x^  in  age  and  imjiortancc  was  the  tomb  of  Augustus  in  the 
Campus  Martins.  It  is  now  so  comjilett'ly  ruined  that  it  is  extremely 
difiiciilt  to  make  out  its  plan,  and  those  who  drew  and  restored  it  in 
former  days  were  so  careless  in  their  mesisurements  that  even  its 
dimensions  cannot  he  ascertained ;  it  ap|iearj,  however,  to  have  con- 
sisted of  a  circular  basement  about  300  ft.  in  diameter,  and  about  60 
ft.  in  height,  adorned  with  li  largo  niclws.  Above  this  rose  a  cone 
of  earth  as  in  the  Etruscan  tombs,  not  smooth  like  those,  hut  divi<led 
into  ten-.ices,  which  were  jtlanted  with  trci-s.  "We  also  learn  from 
Suetonius  that  Augustus  laid  out  tlie  grounds  around  his  tomb  and 
planted  them  with  gardens  for  public  use  during  his  lifetime.  More 
like  the  practice  of  a  tnie  Mogul  in  the  East  than  the  ruler  of  an 
ludo-Germanic  people  in  Europe. 

This  tomb,  however,  was  far  surpassed,  not  only  in  solidity  but  in 
Blilendor,  by  that  which  Hadrian  erected  for  himself  on  the  l)ank8  of 
the  Tiber,  now  known  as  the  Mole  of  TTadriaii,  or  more  frequently  the 
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Cnstlc  of  8t.  Angelo.    T!ie  boseiiK'nt  of  this  great  tomb  wu  a  tijam 
about  340  ft.  L-at^li  way  »n(l  atiout  75  ft.  higb.     Above  t)i!s  rone  » 
culnr  tuH-er  235  ft.  id  tUariit't(.'r  am)  14u  ft.  in  hdght.     Th<^ 
vruHDud  either  by  a  dumt  or  hy  n  i-oiitoat  rnuf  in  steps,  v 
its  cfiitral  orikament,  must  have  riaeu  tii  a  height  of  not  ies>.  il 
ft.     The  circular  or  tower-like  part  of  thin  epl^ndid  buiMm 
oriiatneiited  with  columns,  liiit  in  what  manner  restorers  Ij  i 
been  quite  able  to  agiiju;  some  making  two  stories,  both  viiti,  | 
Bouie,  one  of  pillars  and  tlie  upjier  one  of  pilasters.     It  would  f 
more  correct  lueasiirenienla  than  wo  have  to  enable  us  to  settle  tl 
[wiut,  but  it  seeniH  probable  that  there  was  only  one  raii^  of  colas 
ou  a  eirctilar  baseincnl  of  gumic  height  surmounted  by  an  nttic  of  i 
leaet  equal  dimensions.    The  order  niiglit  have  been  70  ft.,  thcb 
aud  attic  35  ft.  each. 

lulernally  the  mass  was  neiirly  solid,  there  being  only  o 
chral  apartment,  as  nearly  as  may  bo  in  the  eeiitrc  of  tJlo  ■ 
Hpjiroached  hy  »n  incliueit  pluiii',  winding  round  the  trhole  buUdtai 
from  the  entrance  in  the  eeulre  of  the  river  face. 

Besides  these  there  was  another  class  of  tomI>s  in  Romv,  oll^ 

columbaria,  generally  oblong  or  sijuare  rooms  below  the  level  of  tl 

[ground,  the  walls  of  which  were  pierced  with  a  groat  nuiulwr  <•(  liilS 

i^'-.^*.-» ^»i-i.^j  ^f  Bufficieui  f'w.e  tu  receive  an  urn  i.^nr 

Ihe  :isli.-- 
iKHly,  «li 
beeO'  bo  nit 
cording  to 
usual  Kom 
raoileafdlKpc 
of  the  dead.  I 
ternallyof  c< 
theyhiuinou 
lecture, 
some  of  tke  n 
important 

EM.    C<jluinliiirluiiinciirthi'G»»o(8t,  SebMtlnn.  Home.  'v    *'*'I"»l*JlU«  ^ 

thin     class   ' 
adorned  internally  with  pihiBlers  and  itainted  omnmnts  i 
erable  beauty. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Roman  Empire  ihese  two  tan 
charactfriwd  with  sufficient  clearness  the  two  races,  each  X 
distinctive  cuRloms,  which  made  up  the  (lopulation  of  Koine, 
before  its  expirntinn  llie  two  were  fiiseil  together  so  thoroqgb^ll 
we  lose  all  trace  of  the  distinction,  and  a  now  form  of  t     "   " 
coniponnded  of  the  two  older,  which  hecsnio  the  typio 
the  early  C1irt«tians,  ami  from  them  passed  to  the  S 
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The  new  form  of  tomb  retaineiJ  externally  the  circular  form  of  the 
Pelasgic  sepulchre,  though  eonstnictive  necessities  afterwanls  cauned 
it  to  become  polygonal.  Instead,  however,  of  being  solid,  or  nearly  bo, 
the  walls  were  only  so  thick  as  was  necesxary  to  support  tlie  dome, 
which  became  the  universal  form  of  roof  of  these  bnildings. 

The  sepulchres  of  Rome  liave  as  yet  Iwon  far  too  caiflessiy  examined 
to  enable  ub  to  trace  all  the  ste])s  by  which  the  traniit'ormation  took 
place,  bnt  as  a  general  rule  it  may  >ie  slated  that  the  gradual  enlarge- 
ment of  the  central  circular  apartment  is  ahnost  a  certain  test  of  the 
age  of  a  tomb;  till  at  last,  before  the  age  of  Constantino,  ttiey  hecamo 
in  fact  representations  of  the  Pantheon  on  a  stnall  w^ale,  almost  always 
with  a  crypt  or  circniar  vault  below  the  prludpal  apartment. 

One  of  the  most  curlouH  transitional  speeinicns  i*  that  found 
near  San  Vito,  represented  in  WoiKleiit  No.  "225.  Ileiv  as  in  all  the 
earlier  specimens,  the  prhicipal  apartment  is  t\n'-  lower,  in  llif  square 
basement.  The  u}>per,  which  has  lost  its  dei-oiation,  has  the  apjiearanoo 
of  having  lieen  hollowed  out  of  the  frustum  of  a  gigantic  Doric  column, 
or  rather  out  of  a  solid  tower  like  the  central  one  of  the  Tomb  of  Anms 
(Woodcut  No,  170).  Shortly  after  the  age  of  this  sepulchre  the  lower 
apartment  became  a  mere  trypt,  ami  in  sncli  examjiles  as  those  of  the 
sepulchres  of  the  Cornelia  and  Tossia  families  we  have  merely  miniature 
Pantheons  somewhat  taller  'n 
proportion,  and  with  a  cryj  t 
This  is  still  more  remarkal  le 
in  a  building  called  the  Torre 
dei  Schiavi,  which  has  had  a 
[wrtico  attached  to  one  sid 
nncl  in  other  respects  hn  ks 
very  like  a  direct  imil;iti 
of  tliat  celebrated  teni]>le.  It 
seems  certainly,  however,  to 
have  been  built  for  a  toml 

Another  tomb,  very  simila 
to  that  of  the  Tossia  family  s 
callwl  that  of  Sta.  Helena,  tl 
inotlierofCoiistantine.  If  t 
is  not  hers,  it  lielongs  at  a  y 
rate  to  the  last  days  of  tl  e 
Kmpire,  and  may  be  taken  as 
.1  fair  specimen  of  the  tombs 
of  that  age  and  class.  It  is  a  vast  transition  from  the  tomb  of  Ctecilia 
Sletetla,  thongh,likc  all  the  changes  introduced  by  the  Romans,  it  sltows 
the  never-failing  tendency  ti>  transfer  all  arehilectural  endK-llishnicnts 
Erinn  the  exterior  to  the  interior  of  every  style  til  Vm\VA\B%. 

It  consistaofabaaomeDt  about  100  it,  siinavv,«ott\.OA\\VB%\Xw«t^^ 
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Fint 


On  this  stands  n  circular  tower  in  two  stories.  In  thelowerrtoryin 
circular  apnrtmeiit  about  OG  ft.  in  (liameter,  snrroniidcd  l>y  *iei* 
cicliea;  in  tlic  upper  the  nicliesare  external,  and  each  is  pierced  vitfai 
window,  Tlie  'llnicn^ione  of  tlie  tomb  are  nearly  the  same  as  ikmi 
C»cilia  Mettlla,  and  it  thus  affords  an  excellent  opportunitv  of «» j 
paring  the  two  extrunies  of  the  series,  and  of  contrasting  theeiiljl 
Roman  with  tliu  ciirlj-  Christian  tomb,  ' 

Tiio  tj-jiical  example  of  a  sepulchre  of  this  age  is  the  tomb  or  bipd- 
tery  of  Sta.  Custanza,  the  daughter  of  Conatantine  (Woodcut  Xo.  2S). 
In  this  building  the  pillars  that  adorned  the  exterior  of  such  a  nian» 
'  leum,  for  instance,  as  that  of  Hadrian,  arc  introduced  internally.  Ei- 
lenially  the  building  never  can  have  had  much  ornament.    But  tin 


exaiupli' 
not  ;iftci 


ami  sinjruhirli 

is    jllsl   W-Il!lt   V 


cr  iiisjt-  anil  the  central  conipartnient,  piercf 
ist  have-  hiul  a  wry  pleasing  effect.  In  tbi 
■itill  .--him-ti  a  ccrtiiin  degrco  of  timidity,  which  Aot 
i|i]>c:Lr.  The  (-"liiirins  are  coupled  and  are  far  mot 
1  V  mcil  have  been,  and  are  united  by  a  fragment  ( 
if  III.' rn-fliiteet  liad  I leen  afraid  to  place  his  vsii 
iil;iN.  NutwitliKtaniling  these  defects,  it  isapleasin 
iriic'tivi'  example  of  a  cenipieted  transformation,  as 
liss  in  tlinsc  secular  litiildings  for  which  the  CTin 


s  had  no 


Another  luiilding,  whirli  is  now  known  as  the  Latenui  Baptiirt« 
(Woodcut  So  liiU),  was  also  uiidoulitedly  a  place  of  sepulture.  I' 
ereetiiia  is  generally  aserihed  to  ('onstantine,  and  it  is  said  w»t  o 
tended  by  him  to  be  the  i>l.ico  of  lih*  own  sepulture.  Whether  thi»' 
correct  or  not,  it  certainly  belongs  to  his  age,  and  exhibits  all  tl 
characteristics  of  the  architecture  of  his  time.  Here  the  central  apO 
ment,  ne\  er  having  been  designed  to  support  a  diime,  is  of  a  far  l^ht 
const  met  ion,  au  upper  order  of  ]iillars  being  placed  on  the  lower,  wit 
merely  a  slight  architrave  and  frieze  running  between  the  two  onlct 
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the  external  walls  being  sligbt  in  construction  and  octagonal  in  plan.^ 
We  must  not  in  this  place  pursue  any  further  the  subject  of  the  transi- 
tion of  style,  as  we  have  already  trespassed  within  the  pale  of  Chris- 
tian architecture  and  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  Heathen  art.  So 
gradual,  however,  was  the  change,  and  so  long  in  preparation,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  the  line  exactly  where  the  separation  actually  took 
place  between  the  two. 


Temple  of  Minebva  Medica. 

One  important  building  remains  to  be  mentioned  before  leaving 
this  part  of  the  subject.  It  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  Medica,  though  this  is  certainly  a  misnomer.  Recently  it 
has  become  the  fashion  to  assume  that  it  was  the  hall  of  some  bath ; 

■ 

no  building  of  that  class,  however,  was  known  to  exist  in  the 
neigrhborhood,  and  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  any  should 
be  found  outside  the  Servian  walls  in  this  direction;  moreover. 
It  18  wanting  in  all  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  such  an 
^stablbhment. 

It  ia  here  placed  with  the  tombs,  because  its  site  is  one  that  would 
justify  its  being  so  classed,  and  its  form  being  just  such  as  would  be 
applicable  to  that  ]iuri>ose  and  to  no  other.  It  is  not  by  any  means  cer- 
tain, however,  that  it  is  a  tomb,  though  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
more  probable  supposition.  It  certainly  belongs  to  the  last  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  if  indeed  it  be  not  a  Christian  building,  which  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  believe  it  is,  for,  on  comparing  it  with  the 
Baptistery  of  Constantine  and  the  tomb  of  Sta.  Costanza,  it  shows  a 
considerable  advance  in  construction  on  both  these  buildings,  and  a 
greater  similarity  to  San  Vitale  at  Kavenna,  and  other  buildings  of 
Justinian's  time,  than  to  anything  else  now  found  in  Rome. 

As  will  be  seen  from  tlie  plan  and  section  (Woodcuts  Nos.  227  and 
228),  it  has  a  dome,  80  ft.  in  diameter,  resting  on  a  decagon  of  singu- 
larly light  and  elegant  construction.  Nine  of  the  compartments  con- 
tain niches  which  give  great  room  on  the  floor,  as  well  as  great  variety 
and  lightness  to  the  general  design.  Above  this  is  a  clerestory  of  ten 
well-proportioned  wimlows,  which  give  light  to  the  building,  perhaps 
not  in  so  effective  a  manner  as  the  one  eye  of  the  Pantheon,  though  by  a 
far  more  convenient  arrangement,  to  protect  froih  the  elements  a  people 
who  did  not  possess  glass.  So  far  as  I  know,  all  the  domed  buildings 
erected  by  the  Romans  up  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  indeed  long 
afterwards,  were  circular  in  the  interior,  though,  like  the  temple  built 
by  Diocletian  at  Spalatro,  they  were  sometimes  octagonal  externally. 


»  Tbme  two  baUdings  are  described  further  on  (p.  ^\)  «a  CVuAiiC^KDL  «^&&CM^ 
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This,  however,  is  a  polygon  both  internally  and  on  the  outode, « 
ttie  mode  in  which  the  dome  is  placed  on  the  polygon  shows  the  fim 

rudiments  of  thi 
pendentive  sysUn, 
which  van  oho- 
wards  vairied 
such  perfection  hj 
the  Byzantine  BTcht- 
tects,but  isnowiim 
else  to  be  found 
in  Rome.  It  prob- 
ably was  for  iht 
pur)>ose  of 
what  diminishing 
the  diflicultin  d 
this  «-on8tructi(H 
that  the  archiiMi 
adopted  a  figurt 
with  ten  instead  of 
eight  sides. 

This,  too, 
believe,  the  fir>l 
building  in  nhiili 
buttresses  arc  :i|. 
plieil  so  as  to  pn- 
streni;th  lo  ilif 
w»lb  t'Knetly  at  tW 
jKiint  where  it  i- 
most  wantet).  Bj 
this  arriiii^tiLtjjl 
the  arcliiteet  war- 
tity  of  mitteriHl  that 


I    11  tie   1 1, 


tl  FantlK-oi 
hit  h  hi  must  liavu  cni|il.tu'-l 
Ijtil  hi.  [»|>ie<lthat  lmil<lin;r-  Ki-sides  tliis. 
tin  il'HiH  via  rihUd  with  tiles.  :w  sliown 
111  W()i).l(  ut  V.t  -J-iO,  ind  the  sjiiwe  l>etttiiri 
till  iilis  filliil  m  with  inferior,  |)erh.i|« 
liirhtfr  m  is')nr\,  bonded  together  atecrtain 
hi.ii;hts  hy  horuontal  coarses  of  tiles  when 

*Mi.>"rv«°'i'o'lii>'i^t lime'  HisiilfK  the  liffhtneBB  and  variety  whirl'  ; 

th<'  base  of  this  building  derives  from  th«  j 
nichos,  i(  is   ID  ft.  hiiihtr  than  its  di:mit'ter,  which  gives  to  it  iha' 

proportion  of  height  to  \v\i\l\\,  Wi;  n<m\\.  ol  NtViviAi  i*  \!a«  ^rim.'ipa'  j 


feet  of  the  Pantheon.     It  is  not  known  irhnt  the  aide  erections 
B  which  are  usually  shown  in  the  gronnd-plans,  nor  even  whether 
ey  are  coeval  with  the  main 
rtrtral  edifice.    I  suspect  they 
We  never  been  very  correctly 
Jd  down. 

Taking  it  altogether,  the 
oilding  is  certainly,  both  as 
Docems  construction  and  pro- 
ortion,  by  far  the  most  scientific 
Fall  those  in  ancient  Home  and 

these  respects  as  far  superior 
'  the  Pantheon  as  it  is  inferior 

that  timple  in  size  Indeed 
ere  are  few  inventions  of  the 
iddle  Ages  that  are  not  at- 
nipted  here  or  in  the  TcinpiL 
Peice  —  but  more  in  this  than 
the  Litter;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
at  I  cannnot  help  believing 
St  it  is  much  more  modern 
m  is  generally  supgiosed. 
As  might  be  ex|>eoted  from  our 
owlcdge  of  the  race  that  inha- 
led the  European  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  there  are  very  fev 
ccimens  of  tombs  of  any  importance  to  be  found  in  them.  One  ver; 
autiful  example  exists  at  St.  Humi.iTlireNcntcil  in  the  annexed  worn] 
t  (No.  230).    Itcan  hardly,  however,  be  correctly  lalk-d  n  I. mil.,  Inn  i> 


theracenotaph.oramonument,  erected,  :iH  the  insc 
,  by  Sextus  and  Marcin-,  of  the  family  of  the  .lulii,  i 
lose  statues  apjK'ar  under  the  dome  of  the  ujiper  st'ir 


n  it  telU 


their 
The 


U'ti.h-iidu 


^  funereal  either  in  the  inscription  o 

suppose  that  the  lioilies  of  the  jijin-iils  rf|"ise  beiieiith  ils  found  lit  ion. 

Tlie  lower  portion  of  this  nionunn-nl  is  the  si|iiiiri'  liiweinent  which 
e  Romans  always  added  to  the  Ktrusian  I'orin  of  lonili.  l'j)on  this 
inds  a  story  pierced  with  uii  iiielnviiy  in  eiicli  line,  with  a  three- 
iirter  pillar  of  the  Corinllii.111  order  :it  every  ansiUi.  The  highest 
rt  is  a  circular  colonnndi',  a  minuilure  copy  of  that  which  we  know 

have  once  encireleil  Itiidriiin's  Mole. 

The  o])t!n  arrangement  of  the  iirehes  and  colonnaile,  while  it  taken 
'  considerably  from  Ihe  tomlvlike  simplicity  ap]>ro]iriate  to  such 
ihlings  a<]ds  very  mni-li  to  tlie  lightness  and  elegance  of  the  whole, 
together  the  building  h:is  much  nic)re  of  the  aspiring  character  of 
iristian  art  than  <>f  tho  more  solid  :i:id  horizontal  forms  which 
ire  oharacteristie  of  the  style  then  dying  cmt. 
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ADother  monument  of  very  Hingular  and  exceptional  form  is  fuuM 
Bt  Igel  noar  TrSves,  in  German}'.  It  is  so  unlike  anything  fonod 
in  Italy  or  indeed  anything  of  the  Romu 
age,  that  were  itfl  date  not  perfectly  known 
from  the  inscription  upon  it,  one  might 
rather  be  inclined  to  aecribe  it  to  the  age  of 
Francis  I,  than  to  the  latter  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

The  form  is  graceful,  though  the  pilasten 
and  nrcliitectiirai  ornaments  seem  someirbat 
misplnceil.  It  is  covered  with  scid]>tar«« 
from  to]i  to  )K>ttom.  These,  however,  as  ii 
generally  the  case  with  Roman  funereal 
moniiiiieiitK,  have  no  reference  to  death,  nor 
to  tiie  lite  or  actions  of  the  )>erson  to  whom 
the  monument  is  sacred,  but  are  more  like 
the  »?encs  painted  on  a  wall  or  ornamental 
stele  anywhere.  The  principal  object  on  the 
face  repvesenteJ  in  the  woodcut  is  the  sun, 
but  the  subjects  are  varied  on  each  face,  and, 
though  much  tinic-wom,  they  still  give  a 
very  perfect  itlea  of  the  rich  ornamentation 
of  the  monuments  of  the  last  age  of  the 
Emi.ii-e. 

The  Tour  Magne  at  Nimes  is  too  im- 
porlniit  a  nionument  to  be  passed  over, 
thou^'h  ill  its  present  ruined  state  it  is 
almoHt  more  difficult  to  explain  than  any 
other  Roman  remains  that  hare  reached  our 
times.  It  consists  of  an  octi^nal  tower 
5U  ft.  in  diameter,  and  now  about  1*J0  ft. 
high.  The  Imsement  is  extended  beyond 
this  tower  on  every  side  by  a  series  of  arches 
supporting  a  tfi-race  to  which  access  ww 
obtaineil  by  an  fxternal  flight  of  steps,  or 
rather  .'in  hiclined  plane.  From  the  marks 
in  the  walls  it  seems  evident  that  this 
ti-rrace  orijrin:iIly  supported  a  peristyle,  or, 
possibly,  n  ranjre  of  chambers.  Within  the 
biiseiTient  is  a  great  chamber  covered  byp 
dome  of  rubble  masonry,  to  which  no  access  could  be  obtained  from 
without,  hut  the  interior  may  liave  been  reached  through  the  eye 
of  the  dome.  From  the  terrace  an  important  flight  of  steps  le>i 
upwanh  to  —  wli.it  ?  It  \s  a,\mwim\\iosrt\i\«  Vi  tefrain  from  answering. 
to  a  ceJJa,  like  those  whlcU  crov.-iwA  \.W  \.u«\\i  \.«TO^e»  A  K»,\;i*. 
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kat  4ie  main  object  of  the  building  was  sepnlchral  seems  hardly 
^Tibtful,  but  we  have  no  other  instance  in  Europe  of  a  tomb  with 
^«h  a  staircase  leading  to  a  chamber  above  it. 

That  Marseilles  was  a  Phoenician  and  then  a  Phocian  colony  long 
•^fore  Roman  times  seems  generally  to  be  admitted,  and  that  in  the 
^mpleof  Diana  (Woodcuts  Xos.  1^8  and  189)  and  in  this  building 
here  is  an  £truscan  or  Eastern  element  which  can  hardly  be  mis- 
^en,  and  may  lead  to  very  important  ethnographical  indications 
^en  more  fully  investigated  aiid  beU<»r  understood. 


Easterx  Tombs. 

This  scarcity  of  tombs  in  tlie  western  part  of  the  Roman  Empire 
to  a  great  extent  made  up  for  in  the  East ;  but  the  history  of  tliose 
ected  under  the  Roman  rule  in  that  part  of  the  world  is  as  yet  so 
tie  known  that  it  is  not  easy  either  to  classify  or  to  describe  them ; 
.d  as  nearly  all  those  which  have  been  preserved  are  cut  in  the  rock, 
IB  sometimes  difficult  —  as  with  other  rock-cut  objects  all  over  the 
>rld — ^to  understand  the  form  of  building  from  which  they  were  copied. 

The  three  principal  groups  of  tombs  of  the  Roman  epoch  are  those 

Petra,  Cyrene,  and  Jerusalem.  Though  many  other  important 
mbs  exist  in  those  countries,  they  are  so  little  known  that  they  must 

passed  over  for  the  present. 

From  the  time  when  Abraham  was  laid  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah 
itil  after  the  Christian  era,  we  know  that  burying  in  the  rock  was  not 
e  exception  but  the  general  ])raotice  among  the  nations  of  this  part 

the  East.  So  far  as  can  be  known,  the  example  was  set  by  Egypt, 
hich  was  the  parent  of  much  of  thoir  civilization.  In  Egypt  the 
^ade  of  their  rock-cut  tombs  were  —  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
ose  of  Beni  Hassan  ^  — ornamented  so  simply  and  unobtrusively  as 
ther  to  belie  than  to  announce  their  internal  maixniticeiice.  All  the 
dest  Asiatic  tombs  seem  to  have  been  mere  holes  in  the  rock,  wholly 
ithoat  architectural  decorations. 

We  have  seen,  however,  liow  tlio  I^Tsian  kings  copied  their  ])alace 
fades  to  adorn  their  last  resting-plaoos,  an«l  how  about  the  same  time 

Lycia  the  tomb-builders  copied,  first  their  own  wooden  structures, 
id  afterwards  the  architectural  facades  whieh  they  liad  learned  from 
le  Greeks  how  to  construct.  But  it  was  not  till  the  Roman  period 
lat  this  species  of  magnifieence  extended  to  the  places  enumerated 
>ove ;  when  to  such  an  extent  did  it  prevail  at  Petra  as  to  give  to  that 
>w  deserted  valley  the  ai>j)earance  of  a  petrified  city  of  the  dead. 

The  typical  and  most  beautiful  tomb  of  this  place  is  that  called 


1  See  p.  110,  and  Woodcut  15. 


:h.  had  it  been  more  important,  or  had  it  stood  alone,  vould 

•vn  intelligible  enough ;  but  what  are  the  side  turrets?     If  on» 

bazurd  bo  bold  a  cotijec- 

would  suggest  that  the 

I  from  which  this  is  de- 

■a»  a  five-turreted  tomb, 

at  of   Aruna  (Woodeut 

>),  or  that  of  Alyattos  at 

which  in  course  of  time 

translated  into  bo  foreign 

aa  tlUH ;  but  where  are 
frinediatefoniis?  and  by 
ind  when  was  this  change 
I  ?  Before  forming  any 
I  on  this  subject,  it  will 

to  consider  whether  all 
iiildingB  really  are  tombs, 
f  them  undoubtedly  ai-c 
b  may  not  the  name  el 
r  the  Convent,  applied  by 
Aa  to  one  of  the  principal 
t  monuments  of  Petra,  be 
tl  the  true  designiitinii  ? 
oe  of  them,  in  short,  cells 
■ts,  like  the  oiharae  found 
tti  All  who  have  hitherto 
these  spots  have  assumed 
I  that  everything  cut  in  the  rock  must  be  a  tomb,  but  I  aiu 
mstaken  if  this  is  really  the  case  with  all. 

rMnni,  however,  to  the  Khasne.  Though  all  the  fonns  of  tho 
etare  are  Romun,  the  detuils  nre  so  elcgaul  arul  gi'iieriilly  so 
li^;ned,  as  almost  to  lead  to  the  suMpicioii  tli.it  tliLrc  must  have 
Mne  Grecian  influence  brought  to  In-ar  uifii  the  work.     The 

of  rock  left  above  the  wings  show  how  early  a  specimen  of 
•  it  is,  and  how  little  practice  Its  designers  could  have  had  iu 
g  in  the  rock  the  formal  of  their  regular  buildings. 
ittle  further  witliin  the  city  is  fouud  another  very  similar 
Ign  t"  this,  but  far  inferior  to  it  in  <Ictail  and  execution,  and 
ig  at  least  a  century  of  degrailation,  though  at  the  same  time 
ting  an  adaptation  to  rock-cut  forms  not  found  iu  the  earlier 
les. 

third  is  that  above  alluded  to,  calle<l  el  Deir.  This  is  the 
D  general  outline  an  the  two  former  —  of  an  order  neither 
nor  Roman,  but  with  something  like  a  Itoric  frieze  over  8 
lain  Corinthian  capiud.     In  other  respects  it  presents  no  new 


K 

-^ 

I 
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•r  Tomb  at  KhsiTi*.    (Prain 
'■  "M»iuil  Siimi,"  |h  lis.) 


ttnre  except  the  apparent  absence  of  a  (loor  and  on  the  whole,  it 
tuis,  if  fiuished,  to  deserve  its  name  less  than  either  of  the  other 


Prrhnpe  tlie  most  singular  object  amoDg  theae  tombe,  if  tombs  they 
i,  i*  the  Sat  (a^ada  with  lliree  stories  of  pillars  one  over  the  other 
iilighlly  in<]icateil  on  the  left  of  the  Corinthian  tomb  in  Woodcut 
.  234.  It  \a  like  the  prnsceiiinm  of  some  of  the  more  recent  Greek 
aires.  If  it  wa»  ivally  the  fronti8]iie<je  to  a  tomb,  it  wao  totally 
nilable  to  the  pnr))ose,  and  in  ecrlainly  one  of  the  most  coiajtlete 
applications  of  Greek  ai-chitectiire  ever  ninde. 
)ieneral)y  speakiuy,  tlie  interiors  of  these  Uiiildiiigs  are  so  plain  that 


9  h«ve  not  cartfl  i-ithiT  to  draw  or  measure  tbem;  one,  how- 
^epretteniwl  in  rhe  nnnrxed  woodcut  (Xo.  286),  la  richly  oma. 
nt*d,  and,  a^  f.ir  as  can  be  jndtreil  from  what  is  published,  is  aa 
like  a  tomb  as  it  is  like  n  vifiara.  Bill,  as  before  remarked,  thi-y  all 
[tiire  reexamination  l>efore  the  i)iir|iose  for  which  they  were  cut  can 
pronounced  upon  with  any  certainty. 

The  next  group  of  loinbs  is  tliat  at  .TcruRnlcni.  Th<'HC  ar« 
3oiibt>><]ly  all  *e]iulolire».  By  far  tbu  cri^aier  namber  of  llicm  »rt> 
oily  devoid  of  Hrcliitivtiirnl  "ninmi-iit.  To  thf  north  of  the  city 
\  group  known  m  thu  TviiilnL  ul  tJi«  Kinga,  with  a  fajgadc  of  a 
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oorrupt  Doric  order,  similar  to  some  of  the  lalest  EtrnBcatt  totul*.! 

Tliisc  are  now  very  much  ruinecl,  hut  still  retain  sufficient  tracer  ot  the 
origitiiil  flesign  to  fix  their  Jjiu 
wilhiii  ur  •tuhsequfntly  to  tbe 
HL-ri»ilian)n;tio'l  withoiil  much 
|iossihility  of  doubt,  A  some- 
whHt  wimilur  facade,  hm  uf  a 
form  mure  like  the  Greek  Doric, 
I'liiii'l  in  the  valley  of  Jehofhi- 
[ili.'it  beAra  the  nntnc  of  the 
> -jitilchre  of  St.  JnmcR. 

C'iu§e  to  this  is  n  s<]unretonib, 
knonn  an  thiit  of  Zceliariah,  cnl 
ill  tlie  roek,  hut  btnndiii)^  (ret. 
Each  face  is  adorucd  witli  Imiic 
pillars  and  square  piers  at  iJie 
angli'8,  the  whole  being  erowiw 
ed  wiiti  n  pjTamidal  mot.  Per- 
haps this  building  tilioiild  proji. 
erij-  he  called  a  cetiotajih,  u 
it  is  perfectly  solid,  and  no  cave 
or  sepulehrnl  VHtilt  hae  been 
found  beneath  it.,  though  jiidi;- 
ing  from  aniilc^iea  otie  migbt 
yet  he  found  if  properly  looked 
for.  A  tomb  with  an  architect- 
ural fn(;ade,  Himilar  to  that  ol 
of  the  so-culled  Tomb  of  tht 
JudgeR,doe9exiet  behind  it  nrt 
in  rock,  and  i»c(>n>te([iiently  at 
more  modern  constniction.  It 
may  he  to  mark  ihU  that  the 
archilcftiiral  nioTioHth  w  as  left. 
Close  to  this  is  aiiuther  iden- 
tical with  it  in  as  far  iis  lh« 
now  jwpnlnrly  known  as  the 
the  pyramid  bus  been  replaced 


13!.    So-called  "  Tomb  D(  ZecliarUh." 


hasement  is  concerned,   and  which  ih 

Tomb  of  Absalom ;  bm  in  this  instanct 

with  a  structural  sjiire,  and  it  is  probable  when  this  waa  dune  tbit 

the  chamber  which  now  exists  ia  its  interior  was  excavated. 


I.  deSaukyhHsrecentlyattenilited  I  iHiverof  Ui<>  sKn'opha^^s  vvliicli  Is  nov 
to  prorp  tlinl  tli'est^  tombs  are  Ihcwe  of    in  the   Louvre  iiniler  llie  tftle  of  UuM 
tbe  kiu^  ol  JiiiUh  from  BavUl  OLnwn- 1  tit  Drv<iI  is  vrubably  of  tlic  saan-  tUU 
wants.     Their  arrliitei-lnrp  is  \««\wA)V-\»»  V\»eae  \n\ii\n,  m  \\  aas^vWng   mm    , 
l^afiaieMChe  Christian  era,  mnV  itw*  uwAettL. 


tht  remnrkable  points  in  these  tombB  is  the  cimooa  jurabla  ] 
turn  orders  which  lliey  preseut.    The  pillars  and  pilasters  J 

arcihilnivt    and 
ric,   and   the  cornice 
The    cupitnis    nnd 

80    distinctly     late 

:  we  can  feel  no  hesi- 
to  ihfir  date  bt;ing 
llie  ugL-  of  Herod   or 

to  itmt  time.  In  an 
ml  [Kiinl  of  view  tlie 
too  jiluin  ti>  be  pleas- 
[luinteil ;  it  jirobnlily 

u  so  trcalL-d. 

class  of  these  tombs 
lied  by  the  so-callecl 
he  Judges  (Wtmdcm 
riiese  are  ornarnentid 
anuin  of  a  Greek  or 
Oiple    filled    with    a 

of  rich  but  debased 
id    is  evidently  de- 
something  similar, 

tiitn  in  design.  In 
Brtatnly  more  recent 
Bo-callcd  Tomb  of 
ne  of  precisely 
gn  is  found  cut  into 
Am  rock  out  of  wbith 
(Hint  was  excavated, 
rd  group  is  that  of 

thb  African  loaiiit. 

Ilding  the  resell  i-c  lies 

Beeehey    sind    of 

and  the  siilt  i[iore 
[orations  uf   Alcssrs. 

Porcher,  nboie  re- 
I.  277),  tliey  are  still 
perfectly  known  lu 
y  should  Iw.    Their 

mmeiiHe,  and   they 

have  architectural 
lerally  consisting  of  I  wo  or  more  columns  bet  w 


dia»  it  Jfaniwrique,  ia  C>T*uaique,  L-lc"    I)Wot,Vw\*,\SCMfc 


2».    PftfiulD  of  the  Tomb  of  tbu  JuUkxt. 


like  the  grottoca  of  Beni  Hassan,  or  the  Torn))  of  St.  Jftmcs  at  J< 
I  sak-m.    Many  of  them  slioiv  |")n-erful  evidence  of  Greek  tMtr,  «l 
some    may    hi-    as    ohl    n» 
Grecian  era,  thongh  tht-  grt 
pan  art-  un(lnubt4.-tlly  <if  Kor 
(late,  ami    the    patntingv  iril 
which   many  of    thcni   aM> 
nilornetl    are  certainly  lioir 
in   design.    Two   uf    rhcm 
ilhistrated   by  Woo<lcu{ 
lOo    nnd    166;    one    as 
ing    more  distinct   evidene« 
Greek    taste    and     i-olni 
is  to  be  found  elsewhere,  thongh  it  is  doubtful  if  it  (wlongs 
Gitcian  period  any  more  than  the  so-called  Tomli  of  St.  Ja:ni3 
Jerusalem ;  the  other,  though  of  equally  uncertain  date,  is  iiiu-n-iit 
as  being  a  circular  monument  built  over  a  cave  like  tJint  at  Ami 
T\'oodcut  (No.  120),  and  is  tlje  only  other  exarni>Ic  now  known, 
of  them  Tiave  siieli  ejdendid  architectural  facades  as  the  Kliasti/'  B' 
Petra;  but  the  nnnd^er  of  tombs  which  arc  adorned  with  urofaitrctunl 
features   ia   greater   than    in    that   city,   and,   groupeil    na    the)'  aw 
together  Sn   terraces  on   the  hill-side,  they  conetitnle  a  nccrop-i'l- 
which  ia  among  the  most  striking  of  the  ancient  world.     Altogi;i)i> 
this  group,  though  somewhat  resembling  that  at  CaAtel  d'Aaso,  is  mcr' 
extensive  and  far  richer  in  external  architecture.' 

Time  has  not  left  us  any  perfect  stmotiini]  tomba  in  nil  llit* 
places,  though  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  they  were  onoe  nnmrrwi!-. 
Almost  the  only  tomb  of  this  class  constructed  in  masonry  known  !•> 
exist,  and  which  in  many  res) iccts  is  [^crhnps  the  most  interesting  of -ill. 
IB  found  in  Asia  Mmor,  at  Mylassa  in  Caria.  In  form  it  ia  eomctliiii^ 
like  the  free-standing  rock-cut  examples  at  Jcrusaleiii,  Ae  sboirn  in 
the  woodcut  (No.  241),  it  cunsiats  of  a  sfjuare  base,  which  BUppom 
twelve  columns,  of  which  the  eight  iimer  ones  support  a  donic,  t!i« 
outer  four  merely  completing  the  square.  The  dome  itself  is  *■<«• 
slructed  in  the  same  manner  as  nil  the  Jaina  domes  are  in  India  [n 
will  be  exphiined  hereafter  when  describing  that  style),  and, 
ornamented  with  Roman  details,  is  so  unhke  anything  else  ex 
hy  that  people,  and  U  so  completely  and  perfectly  what 


'  Thmigh  the  d»lM  o(  all  ilipse  lomlis  |  illfflcully  la.  that  a  chronomitrle  « 
u  Cyrea^  ore  so  uncertain,  [here  seenis   takui  from  the  buililiiigx  m  Rub 
little  doubi  Uiat  if  wjy  one  thoroughly  even  la  Syria,  *ill  ni>t  inflkc 
versed   in   the   slylo   were  to  visit   llii?  I  pwuliarilies  m%i«t  be  Uken  InWiK 
/^«ce,l)e could  fix  llie  URe  ol  allut  \.\it!m\iu\4ii.\\u««At<n.»siA  t.liU  r 
with  SppnadoMe  coneCUiMa.    Tti«  one^  \.\n»  *«*  'loAjpaeM- 


«  nMininiV 


Ml.    TnnbatHTUMa.    (Prom  "AiiUi|ulU«  at  IouIk,' 


AilotlitT  exiun]ili!,  Hunittwhai  similar  in  xtylc,  thmigh  romotel^  di»- 
tanl  in  lf>calitv,  is  found  at  T>ii;.'i;il,  iii-iir  Tunis,  in  Africa.  This,  too^ 
coiMtMtK  of  A  Btjnari.-  husf,  liiIliT  than  in  rlif  last  examjile,  sunnouDled 
by  Iwelvi;  lon'iv  column",  which  art'  hcrt;  mtTi^ly  used  as  omnmente. 
Thore  were  probably  sqimre  pilastcre  nl  ihv  anjiles,  like  that  at 
JerasaU-m  ( Wooden Ut  Noa.  iSl,  2S8),  white  tlm  Egyptian  fonn  of 
the  cornice  in  siiailar  to  that  fouiid  in  tbeso  pxsitipl<!S,  though  with 
tlie  oruiaHton  uE  Die  Doric  frieze. 

It  apparently  originally  termitiated  in  a  pyramid  of  Htopa  like  the 
niKoleiim  at  HalicarnaDsiui,  and  a  largti  nuinlwr  of  etructural  toruba 
Uoh  oojiicd  that  I'C'ltibratfd  iu<>di-l.  Nothing  of  l\m  wi'n  nrwiWiiv.* 
•efourcorttLT-atones,  which  with  arclulccXunilVy  lasitt.  sftMTOAaX ! 
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accentoBte  tbe  weak  lines  of  a  eloping  p)-ramid  id  each  ■  etbutisi 
Taken  altogcthiT,  perhape  no  more  grac«fal  monatnent  of  its  da 
has  come  down 
our  days  than  th 
must  )lA^'(;  been  wh( 
complete. 

Besides  these  tbe 

are   in   Algeria  n 

tombs  of  verygrc 

intereat,  botb  frai 

their   aixe    and 

peculiarity  of  ih<i 

forms.        Tbe    b« 

known  is  that  on  i 

coast    a    short   i 

tance   from  Al^i 

to  tbe  westnanL    I 

is   genera]  I J    boa 

as  the    Eubr   R 

mela,   or    Tomb 

the  Christian  Vi? 

— a  name  it  aeqnini 

from  its  having  four 

false  doors,  each  (if  I 

single  stone  diriile^ 

into  four  panels,  aim 

the     stile     betwHar 

I  tbem  forming  a  cross,  which  has  conseiiueully  been  assumed  to  be  the 

Christian  symbol.      The   building   itself,  which   is   circular,  and  » 

'  nearly  as  may  be  2011  ft.  in  diameter,   stands  on  a  square  pUuform 

measuring  210   ft.      The    perpendicular   part  is  oniKm«nte<cl  by  6" 

engaged    colunms  of  the  Ionic  order,  and    by  the    four  false   doort 

,  just  mentioned ;  above  this  rose  a  cone  —  apparently  in  40  rtejis  — 

[  making  the  total  height  about  130  ft.      It  is,  however,  m   ruini/4< 

that  it  is  very  difficult  to  feel  eure  about  its  exact  dimennons 
I  form. 

From  objcctti  nud  scribblings  of  various  kinds  found  in  tbe  i 
'   terior,  it  appears  to  have  remained  optin  till  nearly  the  timti  ut 
I  Moslem  cntiquest,  bnt  shortly  afterwards  to  have  bi-cii  riosei],  and 

have  defied  all  the  ingenuity  of  explorers  till  a  pHssngc  wan  forced  ioi 
,  1866  by  Messrs.  WacCarthy  and  Berbrugger,  acting  under  the  onloBi 
[  and  at  tbe  exf>ense  of  the  iate  Emperor  Na[K>leon  III. '    llic  vntraact; 


"LeToralH-aiiilelBriirflWraw,"  pw  ^.ft«x\nii:Bjsct.(iiea,lWfl7,  (rein  »lu*  | 
I  IA0  aliore  iiartlruUra  &re  lakcu. 


was  fouD<l  pasaing  under  the  sill  of  the  false  door  on  the  e«8t  from 
.  I  detached  building  standtiig  outside  the  platform,  aud  wkidi  suema 


,    Ftuiuf  [heKubrRooDioiB.    |t>oni  Berbrnggeci    Sonla  im 


mve  been  originally  constructed  to  cover  aiid  protect  the  entrance. 
1  this  a  winding  passage,  660  ft.  in  length,  led  to  the  central 

mber  where  it  ia  assmued  tlie  royal  bodies  were  onoe  deposited, 
bat  when  opened  no  trace'  uf  Uiciii  rv-niained,  nor  anything  to  indicate 
who  they  were,  nor  in  whnt  manner  they  were  buried. 


Konr  Uoulhi  in  Aloatja.-^ 


The  Other  tomb,  the  Madracen,  i»  vury  simitar  in  this  one,  but 
muUer.     Its  peristyle  ia  of  a  aort  of  Vorit)  vnlcr,  wUliout  li>^se!f,  nod 
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surmounted  by  a  quasi-£g}'ptian   cornice,  not  unlike  that  on 
Tomb  of  Absalom   at  Jerusalem    (Woodcut    No.    239),  or  that  §i 
Dugga  (Woodcut  No.  242).     Altogether  its  details  are  more  eleguli 
and  from  their  general  character  there  seems  no  reason  for  doabtiag 
that  this  tomb  is  older  than  the  Kubr  Koumelia,  though  they  are 
similar  to  each  other  that  their  dates  cannot  be  far  dbtant.^ 

There  seems  almost  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  Kubr  RoanMb 
was  the  *'*'  Monumeqtum  commune  Regiae  gentis  '^  mentioned  by  Pom* 
ponius  Mela, 2  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  audi 
BO,  this  could  only  apply  to  the  dynasty  that  expired  with  Juba  IL, 
A.  D.  23,  and  in  that  case  the  oldest  monument  most  probably  belongel 
to  the  previous  dynasty,  which  ceased  to  reign  with  Bocchus  111^31 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  connected  with  these  Maui* 
tanian  tombs  is  their  curious  similarity  to  that  of  Hadrian  at  Komii 
The  square  base,  the  circular  colonnade,  the  conical  roof,  are  all  the 
same.  At  Rome  they  are  very  much  drawn  out  of  course,  but  that 
arose  from  the  "  Mole  "  being  situated  among  tall  objects  in  a  town, 
and  more  tlian  even  tliat,  perhaps,  from  the  tendency  towards  he^t 
which  manifested  itself  so  strongly  in  the  architecture  of  that 
age. 

The  greatest  similarity,  however,  exists  in  the  interior.  The  long 
winding  corridor  terminating  in  an  oblong  apartment  in  the  centre  ii 
an  identical  feature  in  both,  but  has  not  yet  been  traced  elsewhere, 
though  it  can  he  hardlv  doubted  that  it  must  have  existed  in  manv 
other  exainj)lcs. 

If  we  a<ld  to  tlicsc  tlie  conotaj»h  at  St.  Remi  (Woodcut  No.  230), 
we  liave  a  scries  of  iiionuniciits  of  the  same  type  extending  over  400 
years;  and,  tliouji  many  more  are  wanted  before  we  can  fill  up  the 
gaps  and  com])lcte  tlie  scries,  tliere  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  the 
missing  links  oucc  existed  whicli  connected  them  together.  Beyond 
this  we  may  iro  still  further  hack  to  the  Etruscan  tumuli  and  the 
simple  niouixls  of  earth  on  the  Tartar  steppes.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  series  we  are  evidently  approaching  the  verge  of  the  towers  and 
steeples  of  Christian  art;  and,  though  it  may  seem  the  wildest  of 
hyj)otheses  to  assert  tliat  the  design  of  the  spire  of  Strasbourg  grew 
out  of   tlie  mound   of   Alvattes,   it    is  nevertheless   true,    and  it   is 

» 

only  non-aj>parent  because  so  many  of  the  steps  in  the  progress 
from  the  one  to  the  other  have  disappeared  in  the  convulsions, of 
the  interval. 


*  It  is  understood  that  it,  too,  has    vai^ue  to  be  quoted.     Even  Its  dlmffl* 
been  explore<i.  but  no  account  of  the  n^  I  sions  aro  not  known. 
Buh  has  yet  reached  this  country,  am\\      -  "A>o  m\\OT?Q\A,"  L,  tL  i^  3S,  edit 
Buch  rumors  as  liave  reacli***!  are  \,oo\Lie>s^^Yi,Y\Aai. 


IV.  cb.  v.  domestic  abghttectube.  v^     368 


DoMEsno  Architectube. 

We  know,  not  only  from  the  descriptions  and  incidental  notices 

^iktt  have  come  down  to  us,  but  also  from  the  remains  found  at 

^^>mpeii  and  elsewhere,  that  the  private  dwellings  of  the  Romans  were 

"^liinicterized  by  that  magnificence  and  splendor  which  we  find  in  all 

if  works,  accompanied,  probably,  with  more  than  the  usual  amount 

^  bad  taste. 

In  Rome  itself  no  ancient  house  —  indeed  no  trace  of  a  domestic 
-edifice — exists  except  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars  on  the  Palatine  Mount; 
and  this  even  is  now  merely  a  congeries  of  shapeless  ruins,  so  com- 
pletely destroyed  as  to  have  defied  even  the  most  imaginative  of 
reetorers  to  make  much  of  it  except  a  vehicle  for  the  display  of 
his  own  ingenuity.  The  extent  of  these  ruins,  coupled  with  the 
descriptions  that  have  been  j)re8erved,  suffice  to  convince  us  that,  of 
ftU  the  palaces  ever  built,  either  in  tlie  East  or  tlie  West,  this  was 
probably  the  most  magnificent  and  the  most  gorgeously  adorned. 
Never  in  the  world's  history  does  it  a]>pear  that  so  much  wealth  and 
power  were  at  the  command  of  one  man  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Cflssars;  and  never  could  tlie  world's  wealth  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  men  more  inclined  to  lavish  it  for  their  own  personal 
gratification  than  these  emi)erors  were.  They  could,  moreover, 
ransack  the  whole  world  for  plunder  to  adorn  their  buildings,  and 
could  command  the  best  artists  of  Greece,  and  of  all  the  subject 
kingdoms,  to  assist  in  rendering  their  golden  j>alaces  the  most  gor- 
geous that  the  world  had  then  seen,  or  is  likely  soon  to  see  again. 
The  whole  area  of  the  palace  may  roughly  be  described  as  a  8<|iiare 
platform  measuring  1500  ft.  east  and  west,  with  a  mean  breadth  of 
1300  ft.  in  the  opposite  direction.  Owing,  however,  to  its  deej)ly 
indented  and  irregular  outline,  it  hardly  covers  more  ground  than 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 

Recent  excavations  have  laid  bare  nearly  the  whole  of  the  western 
portion  of  this  area,  and  have  disclosed  the  plan  of  the  building,  but 
all  has  been  so  com))letely  destroyed  that  it  recjiiires  considerable 
skill  and  imagination  to  reinstate  it  in  its  previous  form.  The  one 
part  that  remains  tolerably  j)crfeot  is  the  so-called  house  of  Livia, 
the  wife  of  Augustus,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  it  after  the  death 
of  her  husband.  In  diinenKions  nnd  arrani^einent  it  is  not  unlike  tlie 
best  class  of  Pompeian  houses,  but  its  paintings  and  decorations  are 
very  superior  to  anything  found  in  that  city.  They  arc,  in  fact,  as 
might  be  expecte<l  from  their  age  and  jwsition,  the  finest  mural 
decorations  that  have  come  down  to  us,  and  as  they  are  still  wonder- 
fully perfect,  they  give  a  very  higli  idea  of  the  perfoctlou  oi  ^sxV 
MttMined  In  the  Augustan  agv^  to  which  they  cerlaViAy  \i^\ou^. 
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That  part  of  the  palace  on  the  Palatine  which  most  imprenes 
visitor  is  the  eastern  half,  which  looks  on  one  hand  to  the  AmpU^j 
theatre,  on  the  other  to  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  and  overfaangi  ttel 
Circus  Maximius.  Though  all  their  marble  or  painted  decontioii 
are  gone,  the  enormous  masses  of  masonry  which  here  exist  convef 
that  impression  of  grandeur  which  is  generally  found  in  Ranui 
works.  It  is  not  of  Esthetic  beauty  arising  from  omamentil  «| 
ornamented  construction,  but  the  Technic  expression  of  power  ni 
greatness  arising  from  mass  and  stability.  It  is  the  same  feeUof' 
with  which  we  contemplate  the  aqueducts  and  engineering  works  of 
this  great  people;  and,  though  not  of  the  highest  class,  fewsoeiMf 
of  architectural  grandeur  are  more  impressive  than  the  now  nuMi 
Palace  of  the  Ca?8ars. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  splendor,  this  palace  was  probably  as  a 
architectural  object  inferior  to  the  Thennae.  Tlie  thousand  and  oob 
exigencies  of  private  life  render  it  impossible  to  impart  to  a  residence 
— even  to  that  of  the  world's  master — the  same  character  of  grandeur 
as  may  be  given  to  a  building  wholly  devoted  to  show  and  pubfo 
purposes.  In  its  glory  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars  must  have  heem  the 
world's  wonder ;  but  as  a  ruin  deprived  of  its  furniture  and  ephetnenl 
splendor,  it  loses  much  that  would  tend  to  make  it  either  pleasing 
or  instructive.  We  must  not  look  for  either  beauty  of  proportion  or 
perfection  of  construction,  nor  even  for  appropriateness  of  material  in 
tho  liJistily  constnu'tcMl  halls  of  men  whose  unbounded  power  was  odIj 
equalled  by  the  coarse  vulgarity  of  their  characters. 


Spalatro. 

The  only  ])alaoe  of  tlio  Ivoman  world  of  which  sufficient  remains 
are  still  left  to  eiiaMe  ns  to  iii<lQre  either  of  its  extent  or  arraiur^ 
ments  is  tlmt  wliidi  Diocletian  built  for  himself  at  Spalatro,  in  Dal- 
matia,  and  in  whioh  he  s]»ent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  after 
shakinijj  off  the  cares  of  empire.  It  certainly  gives  us  a  most  exalted 
idea  of  what  the  splendor  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Rome  must  have 
been  when  we  find  one  emperor  — certainly  neither  the  ricliest  nor  the 
most  j)owerful  —  iMiildinir,  for  his  rtntirement,  a  villa  in  the  count rr 
of  almost  exactly  the  same  dimensions  as  the  Escurial  in  Spain,  and 
consoipiontly  surpassing  in  size,  as  it  di<]  in  magnificence,  most  of  the 
modern  palaces  of  Europe. 

It  is  uncertfdn  how  far  it  resetnhles  or  was  copied  from  that  ia 

Rome,  !]'iore  es}  ecially  as  it  must  he  reu^arded  as  a  fortified  palacCi 

which  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  at  Rome  was,  while  its  mold 

would  seem  to  have  been  the  \\rietoriaa  camp  rather  than  any  hahita- 

tlon  built  within  the  prolectiou  oi  \.\\vi  vrvx.'^  >n^sJ^%.    \\i^<^TkaRn^<^'QfiAQ( 


BkT^.  Cn.  V. 
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this  ita  exterior  is  plain  and  solid,  except  on  the  side  next  the  sea, 
where  it  was  least  liable  to  attack.  The  other  three  sides  are  only 
broken  by  the  towers  that  flank  them,  and  by  tliose  that  defend  the 
great  gates  which  open  in  the  centre  of  each  face. 


-  <*    -  »  -^v.  ■  •  -^ 


Si'ale  1/SO  ft.  to  1  in. 
MS.    Palaoe  of  DiocletiHii  at  8|NilJitro.    (From  AdamB.) 

The  building  is  nearly  a  regular  paralU'loiirram,  though  not  quite 
BO.  The  south  side  is  that  facing  the  sea,  an«l  is  51>2  ft.  from  angle  to 
angle ;  the  one  opposite  being  only  570  in  length  ;  *  while  the  east  and 
west  sides  measure  each  698^  ft.,  the  whole  building  thus  covering 
mbout  9^  English  acres. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  palace  is  on  the  north,  and  is  called 


^ByMD  oversight,  this  di/Terence  is  not  expr^^aaeA  \\\  W\e  hjqmAeqX. 
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e  Gold  en  Gate,  and,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  246) 
DW8  all  the  peculiarities  of  Roman  architecture  in  its  last  stage. 
le  horizontal  architrave  still  remains  over  the  doorway,  a  useless 
lament,  under  a  bold  discharging  arch,  which  usurps  its  place  and 
?s  its  duty.  Above  this,  a  row  of  Corinthian  columns,  standing  on 
ckets,  once  supported  the  archivolts  of  a  range  of  niches  —  a  piece 
pleasing  decoration,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  one  in  which  the 
pnal  purpose  of  the  column  has  been  entirely  overlooked  or 
Ifotten. 

Bntering  this  portal,  we  pass  along  a  street  ornamented  with 
ides  on  either  side,  till  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  building  this 
roesed  at  right  angles  by  another  similar  street,  proceeding  from 
scM^ed  Iron  and  Brazen  Gates,  which  are  similar  to  the  Golden 
e  in  design,  but  are  far  less  richly  ornamented. 
rheee  streets  divided  the  building  into  four  portions :  those  to  the 
til  «re  BO  much  ruined  that  it  is  not  now  easy  to  trace  their  plan, 
o  Bay  to  what  purpose  they  were  dedicated ;  but  probably  the  one 
;ht  have  been  the  lodgings  of  the  guests,  the  other  the  residence  of 
principal  officers  of  the  household. 

rhe  whole  of  the  southern  half  of  the  building  was  devoted  to  the 
ftce  properly  so  called.  It  contained  two  tem])les,  as  they  are  now 
ignated.  That  on  the  right  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
>iter,  though  judging  from  its  form,  it  would  appear  to  have 
^n  designed  rather  as  the  mausoleum  of  the  founder  than  as  a 
iple  of  that  god.  On  the  assumption  that  it  wns  a  temple  it  has 
m  illustrated  at  a  previous  page.^  Opposite  to  it  is  another  small 
aple,  dedicated,  it  is  said  to  iEsculapius. 

Between  these  two  is  the  arcade  represented  in  Woodcut  No.  185, 
the  upper  end  of  which  is  the  vestibule  —  circular,  as  all  buildings 
iicated  to  Vesta,  or  taking  their  name  from  that  goddess,  should 
This  opened  directly  on  to  a  magnificent  suite  of  nine  apart- 
nts,  occupying  the  principal  part  of  the  south  fnmt  of  the  palace. 
yond  these,  on  the  right  hand,  were  the  private  apartments  of  the 
peror,  and  behind  them  his  baths.  The  opjwsite  side  is  restored 
if  it  exactly  corresponded,  but  this  is  more  than  doubtful ;  and, 
e<»d  there  is  scarcely  sufficient  authority  for  many  of  the  details 
wn  in  the  plan,  though  they  are,  probably,  on  the  whole,  suf- 
ently  exact  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  arrangements  of  a 
man  Imperial  palace. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  splendid  feature  in  this  palace  was  the 
at  southern  gallery,  515  ft.  in  length  by  24  in  width,  extending 
ig  the  whole  seaward  face  of  the  building.  Besides  its  own  in- 
laic  beauty  as  an  architecaural  feature,  it  evinces  an  appreciation 

^  See  p.  812. 
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of  the  beauties  of  nature  which  one  would  hardly  expect  i 
Roman.  This  great  arcade  is  the  principal  feature  in  the  i 
design  and  commands  a  view  well  worthy  the  erection  of  m 
gaUery  for  its  complete  enjoyment. 


PoMPEn    AND   HeRCULAKBUV. 

Failing  to  discover  any  example  of  domestic  architecture  id  B 
we  return  to  Pompeii  and  Ilerculaneum,  where  we  find  numerooi 
most  interesting  examples  of  houses  of  all  classes,  except,  perl 
the  best ;  for  there  is  nothing  there  to  compare  with  the  Lanrei 
villa  of  Pliny,  or  with  some  others  of  which  descriptions  have  ( 
down  to  us.  Pompeii,  moreover,  was  far  more  a  Grecian  than  a  R( 
city,  and  its  buildings  ought  to  be  considered  rather  as  illostratr 
those  of  Greece,  or  at  least  of  Magna  Graniia,  than  of  anything  I 
to  the  northward.  Still  these  cities  belonged  to  the  Roman  age 
except  in  taste  and  in  minor  arrangements,  we  have  no  reaM 
doubt  that  the  buildings  did  resemble  those  of  Rome,  at  least 
sufficient  extent  for  illustration. 

With  scarcely  an  exception,  all  the  houses  of  Pompeii  were  c 
story  only  in  height.  It  is  true  that  in  some  we  find  stMi 
leading  to  the  roof,  and  traces  of  an  upper  story,  but  when 
latter  is  tlu*  rase  tlio  apartments  would  ap]x»ar  to  have  been  plac 
washing  and  (iryinu:  clothes,  or  for  some  such  domestic  purpose  i 
than  for  liviniij  or  even  sleeping  rooms.  All  the  principal  apart 
were  certainly  on  the  m-ound  floor,  and  an  almost  inevitable  cor 
from  this,  they  all  faced  inwards,  and  were  lighted  from  courtya 
atn'f/^  ami  not  from  the  outside;  for,  with  a  people  who  had  not 
with  which  to  i>:laze  their  windows,  it  was  inij)OSsible  to  enjoy  pi 
or  security  without  at  the  same  time  excluding  both  light  an 
otherwise  than  hv  liirhtini^  their  rooms  from  the  interior.  lie 
arose  that  in  most  instances  the  outside  of  the  better  class  of  1 
was  ufiven  uj)  to  sho]>s  a!id  smaller  dwellings,  which  opened  on 
street,  whih'the  residence^  witli  the  excej)tion  of  the  principal  ent 
and  sometimes  one  or  two  private  doors  that  oi)ened  outward 
wholly  hi<hlen  from  view  by  their  entouraoro. 

Even  in  the  smallest  class  of  tra<lesman'8  houses  which  opt^i 
the  street,  one  apartment  seems  always  to  have  been  left  unroo 
light  at  least  two  rooms  on  each  side  of  it,  used  as  bedrooms; 
the  roofs  of  all  are  now  gone,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  deU 
which  were  so  treated. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  the  smallest  houses  which  can  have  he 

to  persons  at  all  above  the  class  of  shopkeepei's,  there  was  al' 

central  apartment,  unrooieA  \\\  tW  vvwWvi^  \w\.q  >«Vv\\  \3oft 
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metimes  this  was  covered  by  two  beams  placed  in  one 
d  two  crossing  them  at  right  angleB,  framing  the  roof 
apartments,  generally  of  unequal  dimensions,  the  central 
<pen,  and  with  a  corresponding  sinking  in  the  floor  to 
rain  and  drainage  which  inevitably  came  through  it. 
I'ourt  was  of  any  extent,  four  pillars  were  required  at 
.ion  of  the  beams,  or  angles  of  the  opening,  to  support 
a  larger  courts,  eight,  twelve,  sixteen,  or  more  columns 
loyed,  often  apparently  more  as  decorative  objects  than 
by  the  constructive  neceBsities  of  the  case,  and  very 
he  number  of  these  on  either  side  of  the  a]>artment 
es|H>nd.  Frequently  the  angles  were  nut  right  angles, 
ars  were  placed  unequally  witli  a  careless  disregard  of 
lat  strikes  UB  as  strange,  though  in  such  casrs  this  may 
referable  to  cold  and  formal  regularity,  and  even  inure 
f  grace  and  beauty.  Besides  thcKc  e<iurt9,  there  generally 
he  rear  of  the  house  another  bounded  by  a  dead  wall  at 
extremity,  and  which  !□ 
liouses  was  painted,  to  re- 
garden  which  the  larger 
assessed  in  this  direction, 
cnts  looking  on  this  court 
se  perfectly  private,  whicli 
id  of  any  of  those  looking 
he  atrium. 

e  calle<l  that  of  Pausa  at 
good  illustration  of  these 
,  and,  as  one  of  the  most 
been  frequently  chosen  for 
of  illustration, 
nezed  plan  (Woodcut  No. 
parts  that  do  not  belong 
njuil  mansion  are  shaded 
t  the  doubtful  part  marked 
>■  either  have  bct-n  a  sei«i- 
r  the  women's  nparluient-s 
the  princi])al  one,  or,  wliat 
probable,  it  may  have  iK'eii 
as  to  be  used  for  either 
is  certainly  a  separate 
lie  whole  of  the  rcniahider 
of  the  fnirit,  ami  of  the  third  side,  till  we  come  opposite 
ofE  as  Bho)«.  At  r  we  have  the  kitchen  and  servanU' 
with  a  private  entrance  to  the  street,  and  &u  oy^uvti^ 
rincifia!  jivristylc  of  thv  house. 
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Returning  to  the  principal  entrance  or  front  door  d,  jroa  enter 
through  a  short  passage  into  the  outer  court  e,  on  each  side  of  which 
are  several  small  ajjartments,  used  either  by  the  inferior  members  of 
the  household  or  by  guests.  A  wider  passage  than  the  entrance  leads 
from  this  to  the  peristyle,  or  principal  apartment  of  the  house.  On 
the  left  hand  are  several  small  rooms,  used  no  doubt  as  sleeping 
apartments,  which  were  probably  close«l  by  half-doors  open  above  and 
below,  so  as  to  admit  air  and  light,  while  preserving  sufficient  privacy, 
for  Roman  tastes  at  least.  In  front  and  on  the  right  hand  are  two 
larger  rooms,  either  of  which  may  have  been  the  triclinium  or  dining- 
room,  till*  otlier  being  what  we  should  call  the  drawing-room  of  the 
house.  A  passage  ])etweeu  the  kitchen  and  the  central  room  leads  to 
a  verandah,  which  crosses  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  and  is  open 
to  the  u^nrdon  bevond. 

As  will  be  observed,  architectural  efTect  has  been  carefully  studied 
in  this  design,  a  vista  nearly  300  ft.  in  length  being  obtained  from  the 
outer  <loi)r  to  the  garden  wall,  varied  by  a  i)leasing  play  of  light  auil 
shade,  and  displaying  a  gradually  increasing  degree  of  spaeiousDess 
and  archilc'ctural  richness  as  Ave  advance.  All  these  points  ihnst-have 
bc'tMi  ])ro<lu('tive  of  tlie  most  ])leasing  effect  when  complete,  iuid  of 
more  beauty  than  has  been  attained  in  almost  any  modem  dwelling 
of  like  dimensions. 

(Tcnerally  s])eaking,  the  architectural  details  of  the  Pom])eiiin  houses 
are  careless] v  and  un^raeefullv  moulded,  thous^h  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  sometiiiK's  a  certain  elegance  of  feeling  runs  through  them  that 
pleases  in  s])ite  of  our  belter  jiidgment.  It  was  not,  however,  on  form 
that  they  depended  for  lliiMr  elYeet ;  and  consequently  it  is  not  by  that 
that  they  must  be  judged.  The  whole  architecture  of  the  house  was 
colored,  but  even  this  was  not  eonsidered  so  important  as  the  paintings 
Avhich  covered  the  Hat  surfaces  (jf  tlie  walls.  Comparing  the  Pom])eian 
decoration  with  that  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  those  of  the  House  of 
Livia,  the  only  speeimens  of  the  same  age  and  class  found  in  Rome,  it 
must  be  admitted  tliat  tlie  Pom]>eian  exam])les  show  an  equally  correct 
taste,  not  only  in  tlie  clioioe  l)ut  in  the  a])plication  of  the  ornaments 
used,  though  in  the  execution  there  is  generally  that  difference  tliat 
might  be  ex])eeted  between  ])aintings  executed  for  a  private  individual 
an<l  those  for  the  Em])eror  of  the  Roman  world.  Notwithstan<ling 
this,  these  j)aintings,  so  wonderfully  preserved  in  this  small  provincial 
town,  are  even  now  among  the  best  sj>ecimen8  we  possess  of  mural 
decoration.  Thev  excel  the  ornamentation  of  the  Alhambra,  as  beinir 
more  varie<l  an<l  more  intellectual.  For  the  same  reason  thev  an; 
su]K*rior  to  the  works  of  the  same  class  executed  by  the  Moslems  in 
Egy])t  and  Persia,  and  they  are  far  superior  to  the  rude  attempts  of 
the  Gothic  architects  in  the  ]\Iiddle  Ages;  still  they  are  probably  as 
inferior  to  what  the  Greeks  did  in  their  best  days  as  the  pillars  of  the 
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Poiii](oia(i  peristyles  are  lo  the  [wrticoea  of  the  Pnrthenon.  But  thongh 
d<iu1>tli-ss  far  inferior  to  ilieir  origiiiuls,  lliose  at  P-niiitoii  an'  direct 
iiiiiiAtiiiiis  of  true  Greek  ilecortitive  forms;  aii<1  it  is  tliroiigh  them 
aluiic  that  we  enn  form  even  lliii  most  remote  iiiea  of  llie  exquisite 
livaiity  tu  wliicli  |Mi1yeliruiiiHti(!  afclii let- 1 lire  uiiee  ailAined,  but  wiiicb 
we  can  spareely  veiitiirf  to  }\o\n:  it  will  ever  reach  a-^atri. 

Oni)  curious  point  wliii'li  lias  hitlierlo  been  loo  much  overloolced 
is,  that  in  I'ompr-ii  tlicw  nn-  two  iierfi-etly  distim-t  styleit  of  decoration. 


<»fn;  "1  tlnHi>  ]s  [iiirtly  Etruscan,  l)oth  in  fomi  and  color,  and  such  as 
is  only  found  in  the  tonilis  nr  on  tin-  niitlicnttc  works  of  the  Etruscans. 
Till*  oll.er  is  nii  less  essentially  (Jrei'k,  lii»Ih  in  design  and  color  ;  it  is 
far  more  common  thnii  llie  Etnihcatt  fonn,  and  is  always  ea«Iy  to  tw 
distingiiishod  from  il.  Tlie  laxt-mentUmed  orGreelc  style  of  decoration 
niay  be  again  divided  iittn  two  varieties;  one,  the  most  common, con. 
«kling  of  uninmoiiiii  direetly  iiipie"!  from  Greek  models ;  the  other  with 
N  t<on«iderab1e  infusion  of  Roman  fonm<.  Thix  Komanin-d  vnrierty  at 
Gmk  dvonraiion  rejiresenuianatlenuated  and  Ivan  styloofftrotiiteotnre, 
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which  could  only  have  come  into  fashion  from  the  continaed  use  of  i 
or  bronze,  or  other  metallic  substances,  for  pillars  and  other 
tectural  members.  Vitruvius  reprobates  it ;  and  in  a  later  age  Ci 
dorus  speaks  of  it  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  it  was  practised  inU 
time.  The  general  adoption  of  this  class  of  ornament,  both  at  Pumpd 
and  in  the  baths  at  Titus,  proves  it  to  have  been  a  very  favorite  slyW 
at  that  time.  This  being  the  case,  it  must  have  either  been  the  repi^ 
sentation  of  metallic  pillars  and  other  architectural  objects  then  in  qm^ 
or  it  must  have  been  copied  from  painted  decorations.  This  is  a  net 
subject  and  cannot  be  made  clear,  except  at  considerable  length  nl 
with  the  assistance  of  many  drawings.  It  seems,  liowever,  an  alroort 
undoubted  fact  that  the  Romans  did  use  metal  as  a  constr.ictifi 
material.  Were  it  only  that  columns  of  extreme  tenuity  are  repre- 
sented in  these  ])aintings,  we  might  be  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to 
incorrect  drawing ;  but  the  whole  style  of  oniament  here  shown  il 
such  as  is  never  found  in  stone  or  brick  pillars,  and  which  is  oqIj 
susceptible  of  execution  in  metal.  Besides  this,  the  pillars  in  que^tioi 
are  always  shown  in  the  decorations  as  though  simply  gilt  or  broiued, 
while  the  representations  of  stone  pillars  are  colored.  All  this  evidence 
goes  to  i)rove  tliat  a  style  of  art  once  existed  in  which  metal  was  genr 
rally  employed  in  iill  tlie  principal  features,  all  material  traces  d 
which  are  now  lost.  Tlie  disappearance  of  all  remains  of  such  astyk 
is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  perishable  nature  of  iron  from  rust,  ni 
tliu  value  and  oonsuipient  peculation  induced  by  bronze  and  similar 
metals.  \Vc  arc,  moreover,  aware  that  much  bronze  has  been  stoleni 
even  in  recent  days,  from  tlic  Pantheon  and  other  buildings  which  are 
known  to  have  been  adorned  witli  it. 

Another  thini;  wliicli  wc  learn  from  these  paintings  is,  that  thoagb 
the  necessities  of  street  ardiitecture  conipelled  these  city  mansions  to 
take  a  re<tilinear  outline,  whenever  the  Roman  architects  built  in  the 
country  they  indiilLred  in  a  pictures(iue  variety  of  outline  and  of  form 
wliicli  they  carried  perhaps  as  far  as  even  the  Gothic  architect*  of  the 
Middle  Aires.  This  in<leed  we  might  have  expected,  from  their  oam 
lessness  in  respect  to  reirularity  in  their  town-houses;  but  these  weit 
interiors,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  ])ainted  representations  of  houses  we 
should  liave  no  means  of  iu(l»riTi(r  jjo^v  the  same  architects  would  treat 
an  exterior  in  the  country.  From  this  source,  however,  we  learn  that 
in  the  exterior  arranirenients,  in  situations  where  they  were  not 
cramped  by  ('ontined  space,  their  plans  were  totally  free  from  all  stiff- 
ness and  formality.  In  this  res]>cct  Roman  taste  coincided  M^th  th< 
of  all  true  architecture  in  all  ])arts  of  the  world. 

Each  jjart  of  the  design  was  left  to  tell  its  own  tale  and  to  expre* 
the  use  to  wliieh  each  apartment  was  applied  though  the  whole  vfl* 
probably  grouped  together  with  some  reference  to  symmetry.  Thw 
18  certainly  nothing  in  t\iese  ivwcwiwV  \i^^\T\\\^i^^  v<i  \>a&\xV3  \.\\ft  ^reci*f 
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p^ularity  which  the  architects  of  the  Renaissance  introduced  into 
Ibeir  classical  designs,  in  which  they  sought  to  obliterate  all  distinction 
between  the  component  parts  in  a  vain  attempt  to  make  one  great 
rhole  out  of  a  great  number  of  small  discordant  fragments. 

Bridges  and  Aqueducts. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  works  of  the  Romans  are  those  which 
re  consider  as  belonging  to  civil  engineering  rather  than  to  archi- 
toctare.  The  distinction,  however,  was  not  known  in  those  earlier 
lays.  The  Romans  set  about  works  of  this  class  with  a  purpose-like 
wmestness  that  always  ensures  success,  and  executed  them  on  a  scale 
rliieli  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired ;  while  at  the  same  time  they 
ntirely  avoided  that  vulgarity  which  their  want  of  refinement  allowed 
llmost  inevitably  to  appear  in  more  delicate  or  more  ornate  buildings. 
rheir  engineering  works  also  were  free  from  that  degree  of  incom- 
deteness  which  is  inseparable  from  the  state  of  transition  in  which 
iieir  architecture  was  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Empire.  It  is 
ywing  to  these  causes  that  the  substructions  of  the  Appian  Way  strike 
ivery  beholder  witli  admiration  and  astonishment ;  and  nothing 
mpresses  the  traveller  more,  on  vjsiting  the  once  imperial  city,  than 
Aie  long  lines  of  aqueducts  that  are  seen  everywhere  stretching  across 
the  now  deserted  plain  of  the  Campagna.  It  is  true  they  are  mere 
ines  of  brick  arches,  devoid  of  ornament  and  of  every  attempt  at 
yrchitecture  properly  so  called :  but  they  are  so  well  ada])ted  to  the 
pQr|>ose  for  which  they  were  designed,  so  grand  in  conception,  and 
K>  perfect  in  execution,  that,  in  spite  of  their  want  of  architectural 
character,  they  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  remains  of  Roman 
bnildings. 

The  aqueducts  were  not,  however,  all  so  devoid  of  architectural 
lesigns  as  those  of  the  Campagna.  That,  for  instance,  known  as  the 
Pont  du  Gard,  built  to  convey  water  to  the  town  of  Nimes  in  France, 
b  one  of  the  most  striking  works  of  antiquity.  Its  height  above  the 
Itream  is  about  180  ft.,  divided  into  two  tiers  of  larger  arches  sur- 
mounted by  a  range  of  smaller  ones,  giving  the  structure  the  same 
Inish  and  effect  that  an  entablature  and  coriiioe  gives  to  a  long  range 
cf  columns.  Without  the  introduction  of  one  single  ornament,  or  of 
tny  member  that  was  not  absolutely  wanted,  this  arrangement  converts 
irhat  is  a  mere  utilitarian  work  into  an  architectural  screen  of  a  beauty 
hitherto  unrivalled  in  its  class. 

The  aqueducts  of  Segovia  and   Tarragona  in  Spain,  though  not 
I^riiap8  so  grand,  are  quite  as  elegant  and  appropriate  as  this ;  and  if 
^y  stood  across  a  line  of  well  wooded  and  watered  valleys,  might  . 
fcrm  as  beautiful  objects.    Unfortunately  the  effect  is  much  marriid  Vi'^ 
he  bouses  and  other  objects  that  crowd  their  bases.    lio\\\  X\\vi«te  TV&vi  Vvi 
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abont  100  ft.  above  the  level  of  their  foundatioD  in  the  centre.  Tfaatol 
Segovia  is  raised  on  light  piers,  the  effect  of  which  ia  perhaps  somewhat 
spoiled  by  numerous  offsets,  and  the  upper  tier  is  if  anything  too  light 
for  the  lower.  These  defects  are  avoided  at  Tarragona,  the  central 
arches  of  which  are  shown  in  Woodcnt  Ko.  250.  In  this  example  the 
pro[>ortion  of  the  upper  to  the  lower  arcade  is  more  perfei-t,  and  the 
whole  bears  a  character  of  lightness  combined  with  conatmctive 
solidity  and  elegance  unrivalled,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  other  woric 
of  its  class.  It  wants,  however,  the  grandeur  of  the  Pont  An  Gard  ; 
for  though  its  length  is  about  the  same,  exceeding  800  ft^  it  has 
neither  its  height  nor  the  impression  of  power  given  by  the  great 
arches  of  that  building,  especially  when  contrasted  with  those  that 
are  smaller. 


9.    Aqueiluctof  SegoTli. 
Scale  90  ft.  to  Kn. 
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The  Roman  bridges  were  designed  on  the  same  grand  scale  as  their 
aqueducts,  though  from  their  nature  they  of  course  could  not  poaeess 
the  same  grace  and  lightness.  This  was,  however,  more  than  com- 
pensated by  their  inherent  solidity  and  by  the  manifestalion  of  strength 
imparted  by  the  Itotnans  to  all  these  structures.  They  seem  to  have 
been  designed  to  lust  for  ever ;  and  but  for  the  violence  of  man,  it 
would  be  hardly  jiossible  to  set  limits  to  their  durability.  Many  still 
remain  in  almost  every  corner  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  and  wherever 
found  are  easily  recognized  by  the  unmistakable  impress  of  Roman 
grandeur  which  is  stani))ed  u|xin  tliem. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  thvse  is  that  which  Trajan  erected 
at  Alcantara,  in  Hpain,  represented  in  the  annexed  woodeut.  The 
roadway  is  ]K'rfi'Ctly  level,  as  is  fjencrally  the  ease  in  Roman  bridges, 
though  the  inoclc  by  which  thii^  is  obtained,  of  springing  the  arches 
from  different  levels,  is  ]>crha])a  not  the  most  pleasing.  To  us  at  least 
it  is  unfamiliar,  and  has  never,  \  t\\mV.,V>een  adoi^ted  in  modem  times. 
In  such  a  case  we  should  e\l\\er  \\a'jtt  nva-An  \X\%  wdtw*  iSi.  «k^i& — ■*, 
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luietake  considering  their  different  heights — or  have  built  solidly 
over  the  smaller  arches  to  bring  up  the  level,  which  would  have  been 


H  I 


W 


251.    Bridge  of  Trajan,  at  Alcantara,  in  Spain. 


a  far  greater  error  in  construction  than  the  other  is  in  taste.  The 
bridge  consists  of  six  arches,  the  whole  length  of  the  roadway  being 
650  ft. ;  the  two  central  arches  are  about  100  ft.  span ;  the  roadway  is 
140  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  stream  which  it  crosses.  The  piers  are 
well  proportioned  and  graceful ;  and  altogether  the  work  is  as  fine  and 
as  tasteful  an  example  of  bridge-building  as  can  be  found  anywhere, 
even  in  these  days  of  engineering  activity. 

The  bridge  which  the  same  Emperor  erected  over  the  Danube  was 
a  far  more  difficult  work  in  an  engineering  point  of  view  but  the 
superstructure  being  of  wood,  resting  only  on  stone  piers,  it  would 
necessarily  have  possessed  nmch  less  architectural  beauty  than  this,  or 
indeed  many  others.  "* 

These  examples  of  this  class  of  Roman  works  must  suffice ;  they  are 
so  typical  of  the  style  that  it  was  impossible  to  omit  them  altogether, 
though  the  subject  scarcely  belongs  in  strictness  to  the  objects  of  this 
work,  ^he  bridges  aild  aqueducts  of  the  Romans  riclily  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  architect,  not  only  because  they  :\r^  m  fact  the  only 
works  which  the  Romans,  either  from  taste  or  from  social  position, 
were  enabled  to  carry  out  without  affectation,  and  with  all-  their 
originality  and  ]>ower,  but  also  because  it  was  in  building  these  works 
that  the  Romans  acquired  that  constructive  skill  and  largeness  of 
proportion  which  enabled  them  to  design  and  carry  out  works  of  such 
vast  dimensions,  to  vault  such  spaces,  and  to  give  to  their  buildings 
generally  that  size  and  impress  of  power  which  form  their  chief  and 
frequently  their  only  merit.^It  was  this  too  that  enabled  them  to 
originate  that  new  style  of  vaulted  buildings  which  at  one  jHjriod  of 
the  Middle  Ages  promised  to  reach  a  degree  of  perfection  to  which 
no  architecture  of  the  world  had  ever  attained.  The  Grothic  style, 
it  is  true,  perished  at  a  time  when  it  was  very  iai  iTow\  <savx^%i\ft^\ 
hut  It  is  a  point  of  ua  small  interest  to  know  wYkete  twcvvi  \mcArx  ^VA 
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circnmstaDces  it  -was  invented.  We  sball  anbeeqaently  have  to  tnoe 
how  far  it  advanced  tovarde  that  perfection  at  which  it  aimed,  but 
to  which  it  never  reached.  Strangely  enough,  it  failed  solely  becaiue 
of  the  revival  and  the  pernicious  influence  of  that  very  parent  style 
to  which  it  owed  its  birth,  and  the  growth  and  matarity  of  which  we 
have  just  been  describing.  It  was  the  grandeur  of  the  edifices  rearedat 
Rome  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Empire  wtilch  so  impressed  the 
architectsof  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, that  they  abandoaed 
their  own  beautiful  style  to  imitate  that  of  the  Romans,  but  with  an 
incongruity  which  seems  inevitably  to  result  from  all  imita 
contrasted  with  true  creations,  in  architectural  art. 
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Firouzabad  —  T&k  Kesra. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


Ardeshir,  or   Artaxerzes,   eatabUshes 

SMMnian  dynasty a.  u.  226 

Al  Iladhr  built  (about) 250 

Tiri«latea 286-^2 

Serbifltan  (about) 3/i4) 

Bah  ram  Gaur  begins  to  reign     ....    420 


Firouzabad  (about) A.  D.  400 

Khosru  Xusnirvan  begins  to  reign      .    .    631 

builds  palace  at  Ctesiphon  (about)  .    550 

Khosru  Purviz  Choeroes 591 

Palace  at  Mashita 614-627 

Battle  of  Cadesla 696 


THERE  still  remains  one  other  style  to  be  described  before  leaving 
the  domain  of  Heathendom  to  venture  into  the  wide  realms  of 
Cliristian  and  Saracenic  art  with  which  the  remainder  of  these  two 
volumes  is  mainly  occupied.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  one  that  was  of  great 
importance  while  it  existed,  and  it  is  one  of  which  we  know  very  little 
at  present.  This  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that  all  the  principal 
buildings  of  the  Sassanian  kings  were  situated  on  or  near  the  alluvial 
plains  of  Mesopotamia,  and  were  therefore  built  either  of  sun-burnt 
or  imi>erfectly  baked  bricks,  which  consequently  crumbled  to  dust,  or,, 
where  erected  with  more  durable  materials,  these  have  been  quarried 
by  the  succeeding  inhabitants  of  these  fertile  regions.  Partly  also  it- 
arises  from  the  Sassanians  not  being  essentifilly  a  building  race.  Their 
religion  required  no  temples  and  their  customs  repudiated  the  splendor 
of  the  sepulchre,  so  that  their  buildings  were  mainly  palaces.  One  of 
these,  that  at  Dustagird,  is  described  by  all  contemiK)rary  historians' 
as  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  palaces  of  the  East,  but  its  glories  were 
ephemeral ;  gold  and  silver  an<l  precious  hangings  rich  in  color  and 
embroidery  made  up  a  splendor  in  which  the  more  stable  arts  of  archi- 
tecture had  but  little  part,  and  all  perished  in  an  hour  when  invaded 
by  the  victorious  soldiers  of  Heraclius,  or  the  more  destructive  hosts  of 
Arabian  invaders  a  few  years  afterwards.  Whatever  the  cause  how- 
ever, never  was  destruction  more  complete.  Two  or  three  ruined  palaces 
still  exist  in  Persia  and  Mesopotamia.  A  fragment  known  as  the  T&k 
Kesra  still  remains  to  indicate  the  spot  where  Ctesiphon  once  stood. 


'  These  Are  well  epitomised  by  Gibbon,  Bo6k  tSivV.  NcJL  n*  '^Xfifcw 
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but  the  site  of  DuBti^i'd  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  So  little  in  fact 
remains  that  we  should  hardly  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  what  the 
style  really  was,  but  for  the  fortunate  discovery  of  a  palace  at  Masbita 
in  Moab,  whicli  seems  undoubtedly  to  have  been  erected  by  the  last 
great  king  of  this  dynasty,  and  which  is  yet  unsurpassed  for  beauty 
of  detail  and  richness  of  ornament  by  any  building  of  ita  claae 
and  age. 

As  nearly  as  may  be,  one  thousand  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
completion  of  the  palaces  at  I'ersepolis  and  Susa  and  the  commencemeal 
■of  this  building,  and  for  the  great  part  of  that  period  the  history  of 
Persian  or  Central  Asian  aicliitcuture  is  a  blank.  The  Seleucide  built 
nothing  that  has  come  down  to  our  times.  The  Parthians  too,  hai-e  left 
MB  little,  so  that  it  is  j^ractically  only  after  a  hiatus  of  nearly  sii 
centuries,  during  which  no  building  now  known  to  exist  can  be  quoted, 
that  we  again  begin  to  feel  that  the  art  had  not  entirely  perished  in 
the  populous  countries  of  Central  Asia ;  but  even  then  our  history 
recommences  so  timidly  and  with  buildings  of  such  uncert^n  dates  as 
to  be  very  far  from  satisfactory. 

One  of  the  oldest  buildings  known  as  belonging  to  the  new  school 
is  the  palace  of  Al  Hadhr,  situated  in  the  plain,  about  30  milM 
from  the  Tigris,  nearly  west  from  the  ruins  of  Kaleh  Shergat. 


^1:^1^  -  J  --J  -J 

BZ.    PIsuof  Falaceat  Al  Hadhr.    (From  a  Sketch  by  Mr.  Lcranl.)    S«sle  100  ft  to  1  b. 


Tlio  city  itself  is  cirMilar  in  i>lan,  nearly  an  English  mile  ia 
diameter,  and  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  with  towers  at  inter\-alB,  in 
the  centre  of  which  stands  a  wnlled  enclosure,  nearly  square  in  plan, 
about  700  ft.  by  800.  This  is  aiiain  subdivided  into  an  outer  and  inner 
court  by  a  wall  across  its  centre.  The  outer  court  is  unencumbered 
by  buildings,  the  inner  ne.irly  filled  with  them.'    The  principal  of 


1  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Iz.  pL  B,  p.  476. 
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these  is  tliat  represented  in  plan  on  Woodcut  No.  252.  It  oonsiets 
of  three  lat^  and  four  smaller  halls  placed  etde  by  side,  with  rarious 
(mailer  apartments  in  the  rear.  All  these  balls  are  roofed  by  semi- 
circular tunnel- van  Its,  without  ribs  or  other  ornament,  and  they  are 
all  entirely  open  in  front,  all  the  light  and  air  being  admitted  from 
the  one  end. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  these  halls  are  copies,  or  in 
tended  to  be  so,  of  the  halls  of  the  old  Assyrian  palaces ;  but  that 
strange  mania  for  vaulted  roofs  which  seized  on  all  the  nations  of  the 
East  as  well  as  on  tho.ie  of  the  West  during  the  Middle  Ages  led  the 
architect  on  to  a  new  class  of  arrangements,  which  renders  the  resem- 
blance by  no  means  ap]>nrent  at  first  sight. 

The  old  halls  had  almost  invariably  their  entrances  on  the  longer 
side ;  bnt  with  a  vault  this  would  have  required  immense  abutments ; 
and  without  in- 
tersecting vaults, 
which  had  not 
then  come  into 
general  use,  would 
even  in  that  case 
have  been  diffi- 
cnlt.  The  most 
obvious  mode  of 
meeting  the  diffi- 
culty was  that  adopted  here  of  using  the  halls  as  abutments  the  one  to 
the  other,  like  the  arclies  of  a  bridge ;  so  that,  if  the  two  external  arches 
wurefinn,  all  the  rest  were  safe.  This  was  provided  for  by  making  the 
outer  halls  smaller,  as  ^liown  in  the  elevation  (Woodcut  No.  253),  or 
by  strengthening  the  outer  wall.  But  even  then  the  architect  seems 
to  have  shrunk  from  weakening  the  intermediate  walls  by  making  too 
many  openings  in  them.  Those  which  do  exist  are  small  and  infre- 
quent ;  so  that  there  is  generally  only  one  entrance  to  each  apartment, 
and  that  so  narrow  as  to  seem  incongruous  with  the  size  of  the  room 
to  which  it  leads. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  to  what  use  the  square  apartment  in  the 
rear,  with  the  double  wall,  was  applied.  It  may  have  been  a  temple, 
but  more  probably  contained  a  stair  or  inclined  plane  leading  to  the 
roof  or  up))er  rooms,  which  almost  certainly  existed  over  the  snialler 
halls  at  least. 

All  the  details  of  the  building  are  copied  from  the  Roman — the 
archivolts  and  pilasters  almost  literally  so,  but  still  so  rudely  executed 
as  to  prove  that  it  was  not  done  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  a 
Roman  artist.  This  is  even  more  evident  with  regard  to  Uie  griffins 
and  scroll-work,  and  the  acanthus-leaves  which  ornament  the  capitals 
and  Mezes.  The  mostpeculiar  ornament,  however,  is  th^  range  of  mUlu 
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carried  round  all  the  archivolts  of  the  arches.  The  only  thing  luiowi 
at  all  similar  is  the  celebrated  arch  at  Volterra  with  three  masks ;  but 
here  these  are  infinitely  more  numerous  over  all  the  arches,  and  fonn, 
in  fact,  the  principal  features  of  the  decorations. 

Even  tradition  is  silent  regarding  the  date  of  these  remarkable  ruins. 
The  style  of  architecture,  however,  certainly  points  to  a  period  anteriw 
to  the  age  of  Constantine,  but  not  so  early  as  the  time  of  Aurelian 
and  the  flourishing  days  of  Palmyra.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  speak  at 
all  confidently,  as  we  are  so  entirely  ignorant  of  the  local  circumstance 
of  the  place  at  the  time  the  buildings  were  erected ;  and  local  peculi- 
arities often  influence  a  style  as  much  as  the  age  in  which  it  flourUheil. 

Another  building  which  merits  more  att.jntion  than  has  hitherto 
been  bestowed  upon  it  is  now  used  as  the  great  mosque  at  Diarbekr. 
Neither  its  history  nor  even  its  date  is  correctly  known ;  but  jud^nng 
from  its  style,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  inade  out  from  such  drawinp*  as 
exist,  it  may  originally  have  been  erected  as  early  as  the  age  of  Tiri- 
dates  (a .d.  286-342) .  The  palace  —  for  such  it  was  originally  — consist* 
of  an  oblong  courtyard,  at  either  end  of  which  a  building  with  open 
arcades  in  two  stories  facing  one  another  —  as  in  the  palace  of  the 
Ilebdomon  at  Constantinople  —  and  between  the  two,  facing  the  en- 
trance, is  the  fa9a<le  of  a  church  standing  on  the  east  side  of  the  court.' 

The  j)rmcij>al  of  the  two  wing-buildings  is  represented  on  \Voo«K".it 
No.  254.  The  framework  of  a  debased  Iloman  style  of  architecture 
similar  to  parts  of  the  l)uildin<j:s  of  Diocletian  or  Constantine  at  Spalatri 
or  Jcrusnlrni,  but,  bein^  far  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  capital, 
the  details  <lisplay  a  wildness  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  contviri- 
porary  exainj)le  in  Italy  or  the  further  west.  One  of  the  most  pnzzlinjj 
eccentricities  connected  with  this  building  is  that  the  archite<*tun*  ■'! 
the  uj)}H'r  story  is  inudi  more  classical  than  that  of  the  lower.  Tlit-re 
is  no  feature  in  it — .barring  the  Cutict  inscription — that  indicates  an  nu^e 
subse<|uent  to  the  time  of  Constantine.  With  the  lower  story,  however, 
the  case  is  different.  The  pointed  archie  and  the  details  of  the  openinijJ 
generally  are  those  of  a  much  later  period,  though  of  course  from  tht-ir 
position  they  must  have  been  erected  l)efore  the  up|)er.  On  tlie  winkle 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  building  we  now  see  was  erecte*!,  a* 
it  now  stands,  at  the  aire  of  the  Cutic  inscriptions,*  whatever  that  nny 
be,  but  that  the  remains  of  some  more  ancient  edifice  was  most  skilfully 
worked  up  in  t!ie  new.  Till,  however,  the  building  is  carefully 
examined  by  some  thorouujhly  com|>etent  person,  Uiis  must  remain 


'  For  the  principal  part  of  tlie  infor- 
mation regarding  this  building  I  am  in- 
debted to  M.  C.  Texier.  lie  possesse<l 
detailed  drawings  of  every  part,  but  tliey 
baxre  never  \)een  published. 


'  These  inscriptions  were  aU  copW\^  xXv^m. 


\ 


l)y  Consid  Taylor,  and  brought  home  u» 
tins  country.  I  never  coutd  learn,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  translated.  I  itd 
certain  they  were  never  published,  ant 
c;u\\\qv.  liwd  <^\]l  what  baa  become  dt 


Ik.  [V.Ch.  VI. 


liitEAT  MO^yUE   AT  DIABBEKH. 


lgabt^ll.     The    building    is    rich,    and    so    interesting  that    it    ia 
S  be  hrtpeil   that  its   history  and  ]>ec ill  iari ties  will  before  long  be 
irecrtignted. 
W  th  tip  10  ess  or  of    he  Snssa    ins  '*1    P  rs  a  rei,ained 


id   ^tubillt)'  to  which  nhu  )i;ul  tniTi  v..   I..ng  k 
6  capture  of  llie  ttom&n  Emperor  Vali^riaii   by  thu  'H 
I  the  race,  a.  n.  iliO,  the  (H)n<iu<^Mt  of  AnueiiiK  vav\  ■vwl«t\w*.  (»\«i 
ria$  ft/  tlw  Til,  cJiKl),  md  tie  exptoiU  ol  Ute  litt>,  tts^UxwnvViwiXt 
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and  his  visit  to  India  and  alliance  with  its  kings,  all  point  to  extended 
power  abroad ;  while  the  improvement  in  the  fine  arts  at  home  indi- 
cates returning  prosperity  and  a  degree  of  security  unknown  since  the 
fall  of  the  AchsBnienidse. 

These  kings  seem  to  have  been  of  native  race,  and  claimed  descent 
from  the  older  dynasties :  at  all  events  tliey  restored  the  ancient  reli- 
gion and  many  of  the  habits  and  customs  iidth  which  we  are  familiar 
as  existing  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

As  before  remarked,  fire-worship  does  not  admit  of  temples,  and 
we  consequently  miss  that  class  of  buildings  which  in  all  ages  best 
illustrates  the  beauties  of  architecture;  and  it  is  only  in  a  few 
scattered  remains  of  ])alaces  that  we  are  able  to  trace  the  progress  of 
the  style.  Such  as  they  are,  they  indicate  considerable  originality  and 
power,  but  at  the  same  time  point  to  a  state  of  society  when  attention 
to  security  hardly  allowed  the  architect  the  free  exercise  of  the  more 
delicate  ornaments  of  lus  art. 

The  Sassanians  took  up  the  style  where  it  was  left  by  the  builders 
of  Al  Hadhr ;  but  we  only  find  it  after  a  long  interval  of  time,  during 
which  changes  had  taken  place  which  altered  it  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  made  it  in  fact  into  a  new  and  complete  style. 

They  retained  the  great  tunnel-like  halls  of  Al  Hadhr,  but  only  as 
entrances.  They  cut  bold  arches  through  the  dividing  walls,  so  as  to 
form  them  into  lateral  suites.  But,  above  all,  they  learnt  to  place 
domes  on  the  intersections  of  their  halls,  not  resting  on  drums,  but  on 
pendentives,^  and  did  not  even  attempt  to  bring  down  simulated  lines 
of  8upj)ort  to  the  ground  Besides  all  these  constructive  peculiarities, 
they  lost  all  trace  of  Roman  detail,  and  adopted  a  system  of  long  ree*i- 
like  pilasters,  extending  from  the  ground  to  the  cornice,  below  which 
they  were  joined  ]>y  small  semicircular  arches.  They  in  short  adoj»ted 
all  the  peculiarities  which  are  found  in  the  Byzantine  style  as  carried 
out  at  a  later  aire  in  Armenia  and  the  East.  We  must  know  more  of 
this  style,  an<l  be  able  to  ascribe  authentic  dates  to  such  examples  as 
we  are  ac(iuainted  with,  before  we  can  decide  whether  the  Sassanians 
borrowed  the  style  from  the  Eastern  Romans,  or  whether  thev  them- 
selves  were  in  fact  the  inventors  from  wliom  the  architects  of  the 
mort  western  nations  took  the  hints  which  Uiey  afterwards  so  much 
improved  upon. 

Tj'he  various  stej)S  by  Avhich  the  Romans  advanced-  from  the  con- 
struction of  buildin<xs  like  the  Pantheon. to  that  of  the  church  of 
Sta.  So))hia  at  Constantinople  are  so  c(>t>^ative  and  so  easily  traced 


1  I'hose  are  expedients  for  tilling  up 
the  comers  of  square  lower  stories  on 
which  it  is  intended  to  place  a  circular 


]>laced  in  an  angle.  Examples  of  them 
have  been  given  in  speaking  of  Bvzan- 
tine    architecture,  and    others   will  be 


superstructure.      They    somewhat    re-   found  in  tlie  chapter  on   Mahoniedtu 
semble  very  large  brackets  or  corbels  I  Architecture  in  £naia,  further  on. 
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as  to  be  intelligible  in  themselves  without  the  necessity  of  seeking 
for  any  foreign  element  which  may  have  affected  them.  If  it  really 
was  su,  and  the  architecture  of  Constantinople  was  not  influenced  from 
the  East,  we  must  admit  that  the  Sassanian  was  an  independent  and 
eitiiultaneouB  invention,  poeseBsing  characteristics  well  worthy  of  study. 
It  is  qiiit«  certain,  too,  thiit  tliis  style  had  a  direct  influence  ou  the 
Cliristian  and  Moslem  styles  of  Asia,  which  exhibit  many  features  not 
derivable  from  any  of  the  more  Westem  styles, 

A  few  eK&mplcs  will  render  tliia  clearer  than  it  can  be  made  in 
words.  The  plan  and  section  (Woodcuts  Nos.  '2bb  and  256)  of  a 
Btiiall  but  interesting  palace  at  Serbistan,  will  explain  most  of  the 
peciilianties  of  the  style.  The  entrances,  it  will  be  observed,  are  deep 
tunnel-like  arches,  but  the  centre  is  covered  by  a  dome  resting  on 
]>eiidi'ntive8,  not  filling  up  the  angles  by  a  great  bracket,  as  was  usool 


biitiui.   Scale  loort. 


with  the  Romans,  but  constructed  by  throwing  a  series  of  arches 
across  thetn,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut,  so  as  to  convert  the  square  into 
the  circular  form  required.  The  dome,  too,  is  elliptical,  not  semi- 
rirciilar,  and  is  the  next  step  to  the  pointed  or  conical  dome,  which  was 
necessarily  introduced  in  the  more  riuny  climates  further  north, 
lieing  of  brick,  the  building  depended  externally  on  stucco  for  its 
ornamentation;  and  this  having  ]>ensbcd,  we  arc  left  without  the 
means  of  judging  of  its  details. 

In  the  lateral  halls,  pillars  are  ]>laced  at  some  distance  from 
the  walls,  from  which  heavy  transverse  ribs  spring.  The  builders 
thus  obtained  the  means  of  counteracting  the  thrust  of  the  vault, 
without  breaking  the  external  outline  by  buttresses,  and  without 
ocoupnng  much  room  on  the  floor,  while  at  the  same  time  these 
projections  added  considerably  to  the  architectural  effect  of  the 
interior.  The  date  of  the  building  is  not  correctly  known,  but  it 
most  probably  belongs  to  the  age  of  Sbapour,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century. 

The  palace  at  Firouzabad  is  probably  a  century  mor«  modem,  and 
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is  er^L-ted  on  a  far  more  magnificisnt  scslo,  Ijeing  in  fact  ths 
building  of  tlie  style,  so  far  at  least  as  we  at  present-  knov. 

As  will  be  set'U  in  ttie  pi 


great  central  entrnuce  oj>«i 
rally  into  two  biiIl-  cbonilici 
the  inner  of  tbi-se  into 
three  sjileodid  ilotm.-<1  i 
occujiy'mg  the  wliole  width 
building.  Beyond  this  is  U 
court,  surround^  by  aparUH 
opening  u[ion  it, 

Au  will  tie  pert-eivetl  from 
cut  No.  258,  repn-M-ntlng 
the  doorways  in  the  duntL-d 
the  deinila  have  nothing 
about  them,  but  mv  horroU 
reetly  from  Persepolia,  wHh  a 
change  tli.it  ti)C  style,  ki  bl 
can  now  judge,  \a  alinml  N 
reprodurtion.  Tlie  jiorilOD 
exterior  represented  ip  Wiwd< 
259  tells  tbe  «iniL-  laK  lb«l 
its  prototype  we  nm»t  go  ' 
further  to  the  ruins  at  Wnrii 
building  called  Wuswtm 
place  (sec  p.  101)  being  ■ 
arranged  very  similarly  to  th( 
adorned  extenially  by  panelU) 
reeded  i)iIaBterH,differii(gfra 
buildings  only  in  detail  anil 
nant,  but  in  all  I'ssenUal: 
tlietn  as  to  jirove  that  the  Si 
boiToweil  moat  of  their  jivm 
from  earlier  native  examplvi 
The  building  iteelfisap 
regular  parallelogram,  833 
180,  without  a  fingle  breaki- 
an  ujiening  of  any  a»»rt,  «o 
one  great  arch  of  the 
externally  it  has  no  oniam 
the  repetition  of  the  Ull  f 
tH'.Mii  '*^'™'  """^  narrow  arches  repreaa 
Woodcut  No.  269.  ItasBpeol 
aimple  and  severe,  but  more  like  a  gigantic  Bastile  than  tfca 
(if  a  jra y,  i)avilioQ4ovtng  i^eopVe,  \\lt«  tii«  V«va\<ia*. 


TUniUi 


Internally  the  arrangement  of  the  halls  U  simple  and  appropriate,. 
and,  though  BOmewhat  too  formal,  is  dignified  and  capable  of  consider- 
able architectural  dieplaj-.  On 
the  whole,  however,  its  formal- 
ity ia  perhaps  less  pleasing 
than  the  more  picturesque 
arrangements  of  the  palace  at 
SerbiBtan  last  descrihed. 

Another  century  probahly 
eiapned  before  Khosru  (Kush  r 
van)  commenced  the  most  dar 
ing,  though  certainly  not  the 
most  beautiful,  building  ever 
attempted  by  any  of  his  race; 
for  to  him  we  must  ascribe  the  well-known  Tik  Kcsra  (Woodcuts 
Kos.  260,  261),  the  only  important  ruin  that  now  marks  the  site 
of  the  Ctesipfaon  of  the  Greeks  —  the  great  Modain  of  the  Arabian 
conquerors. 

As  it  is,  it  is  only  a  fragment  of  a  palace,  a  facade  similar  in 
arr.ingement  to  that  at  Firouzabad,  but  on  a  mucli  larger  scale,  its 
width  being  370  ft., 
its  height  105.  In- 
utead  of  the  plain 
circular  arch  of  the 
earlier  example,  the 
architect  has  here  at- 
tempted the  section 
of  one  of  hisdomes^ 
hoping  thus  tb  avoid  H^| 
some,  at  least,  of  the 
lateral  thrust — toob- 
tain,  in  short,  by  an 
i>Ilipse  what  the  Gothic  architecte  managed  by  tiie  i>ointed  arch.  As 
a  mere  scientifio  point  of  construction  it  is  not  clear  that  the  Sassanian 
did  not  take  the  best  mode  of  attaining  his  end  ;  but  to  our  eyes,  at 
least,  it  appears  fortunate  that  the  Gothic  architects  had  other  models 
before  them,  or  they  might  have  copied  what  perhaps  even  their  ability 
would  never  have  rendered  a  beauty. 

Another  detail  in  which  this  building  contrasts  most  painfully 
with  the  last  described  is  that,  instead  of  the  tall,  simple,  and  elegantly- 
shaped  pilasters  which  adorned  its  exterior,  we  here  find  a  number  of 
stories  of  blind  arches  snperim[iosed  the  one  on  the  other  without  any 
apparent  motive,  and  certainly  without  any  compensating  accession  of 
elegance.  The  foiling  of  seventeen  small  arches  above  the  great  arch  is 
interesting,  as  containing  ttie  germ  of  much  that  was  found  afterwards 
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in  both  Eastern  and  Western  styles.     Here  it  arose  from 
vf  the  architeet  to  carry  his  third  story  round   thf  lop 
arch.     This  is  not  so  evident  in  the  small,  iis  in  Flandin 
large  ilrawings,'  but  the  arches  in  fact  art-  the  same  and  spawi  m 
same  manner  over  tlie   arcli   as  in   the  wings;    but  being  in  " 
shafts  could  not  be  introduced,  and  altogetlier  the  whole  is  bo  i' 
and  so  tentntivf  that  numberless  anomalies  are  everywhere  a|^ 
The  design  is  novel,  and  too  ambitious  to  be  succvssfuL 
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Though  it  may  not  pcrha))S  he  beautiful,  there  is  ccrtainlTi 
thing  gi-and  in  a  great  vaulted  entrance  72  ft.  wide  by  f5 
height  and  115  in  depth,  though  it  makes  the  doorway  at  ih* 
end  and  .tU  the  adjoining  parts  look  extremely  small.  It  woulil 
requii'ctl  the  rest  of  tho  |ialai-e  to  be  carried  out  on  an  iinhes 
scale  tn  compensate  for  this  defect.  The  Saracenic  .irthiieci*  got 
the  difficulty  by  making  the  great  portal  a  semi-dome,  and  by  ci 
it  up  with  ornaments  and  details,  so  that  the  doorway  lookvd  as 
as  was  required  for  the  space  left  for  it.  Here,  tn  the  pan-nt 
all  is  perfectly  plain  in  the  interior,  and  painting  alone  c<>ul4 
been  employed  to  relieve  its  nakedness,  which,  however,  it  aervr  i 
have  done  etfectually.' 

The  ornaments  in  these  and  in  all  the  other  buildings  of  thof 
nians  having  lieen  executed  in  plaster,  we  shonid  hardly  be  d 
form  an  idea  of  the  richness  of  detail  tliey  once  possessed  bol  lofl 


■  Flitndln   and   Coaie.    "  Viiyaco   en           Fliuiiwhad      .     .     .     A.n.4H 
Perse,"  vol.  iv.  pi.  ;;IS.  "  Ctrsiplion 

*  ThMF  tnur  bulldltiga  probitMy  ilate  To  wlilch  w«  ntAy  now  adil 

as  near  la  may  be  one  century  from  each  .^[u]1JIn 

otliiT.  tliua —  A  \iitrt:  skcfleion.  which  It  wlU 
.11  ffndbr   .    .    .     .     A.  I).  SEin         \muc\t  \\va«  utl  Iftbor   Co  doll 

SerbJatan 3&0  ^  ftwita.  oni  T«9\icm  Ui  V&«. 
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late  discovery  of  a  palace  erected  in  Moab  by  Kliosru  Purviz,  the 
Teat  monarch  of  this  line.* 

*  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  woodcut,  the  whole  building  is 
are,  measuring  above  500  ft.  each  way,  but  only  the  inner  por- 
>f  it,  about  170  ft.  square,  marked  e  e,  has  ever  been  finished  or 


'262.    Sketch  Plan  of  Palace  at  MaHhita. 


ite<l.  It  was  apparently  originally  erected  as  a  hunting-box  on 
Igo  of  the  desert  for  the  use  of  the  Persian  king,  and  preserves 
»  features  we  are  so  familiar  with  in  Sassanian  palaces.  It  is  wholly 
ck,  and  contains  in  the  centre  a  triaj)sal  hall,  once  surmounted 
lome  on  jicndentivcs  like  those  at  Serbistan  or  Firouzabad.  On 
•  side  were  eiijjht  vaulted  halls  with  intermediate  courts  almost 
loal  with  those  found  at  Eski  Bagdad^  or  at  Firouzabad.     So 


Th»»  Land  of  Moab."  by  H.   H.  '  sary  to  refer  to  it  again.     For  furtlier 
nil.  M.A..  etc.    Murrjiy,  IST-'I.    As  ,  infonnation  on  the  subject  the  reader  is 


information  respecting  tlie  pal- 
[■ontaineii  in  tliat  lK>oli,  pp.  U»-")  to 
id  all  the  illustrations  here  used 
Len  from  it,  it  will  not  bo  neces- 


referretl  to  that  work. 

-  Kich,  *'  Kesidenoe  in  Koordistan,' 
ii.  2ol  et  seq. 


for  the  history  uf  ;irt,  lliis  iU-s'i-xii  was  nt-vi-r  cainwl  oiiU  \X\ 
walls  wf  re  raist;il  to  the  height  of  about  twenty  feet,  the  i 
called  off,  must  [iroluibly  in  cunseijiieiicv  df  tlie  result  uf  tbe  tl 
Nineveh  in  fi27;  iiiid  the  stones  remain  half  hewn,  the  t, 
imfinieheil,  nii'l  the  wliole  exactly  ns  if  left  in  a  pnnir,  neVH 
reHinnetl. 

The  letifnli  of  the  facade  — marked  \  a  in  plan,  Wuodciit  N«3 
between  the  jiliiin  towers,  which   iin;  the  anme  nil    ronn^l,  9^ 
170  d,.'  the  centre  of  which  was  oceiipied  by  a  square-lieadml  jfl 
flanked  liy  Iww  uetagonal  towew.     Eaeh  face  of  lliese  to«r«r«  « 


l»rtf,  lehleh  is  itll  w 
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bnnclies  of  grapes.     In  another  panel  one  of  the  Horui  is 

with  wings,  eo^lently  the  last  lineal  defendant  of  th<>«t  fonwi 

Kioeveh   and  Persepolia,  and  in  all  are  ciiri<Mi!i   Ik'Xli'^oiiaI  n»<ri! 


tt  fimni  HM 


b 


carved  with  a  richness  far  < 


Krohite  tnre,  b  t  wh 


iinyibiug   found 


JB  (hf  Tana  U     lis    !  W«al  tn  \n\  a 


i  f  anl  repeated  with  very  little  varin 


The  toiag  Vlitiu  o£  tiio  U^tu^e  m^  o.\.mi»siV,  isi,wc«.  ^^myv'w^^ 
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central  part  itself.  As  on  the  towers,  the  ornamentation  consists  of  a 
series  of  triangles  filled  with  incised  decorations  and  with  rosettes 
in  their  centres ;  while,  as  will  be  observed  in  Woodcut  No.  265,  the 
decoration  in  each  panel  is  varied,  and  all  are  unfinishbd.  The  cornice 
only  exists  at  one  angle,  and  the  mortice  stones  never  were  inserted 
that  were  meant  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  Enough  however  remains  to 
enable  us  to  see  that,  as  a  surface  decoration,  it  is  nearly  unrivalled 
in  beauty  and  appropriateness.  As  an  external  form  I  know  nothing 
like  it.  It  is  only  matched  by  that  between  the  arclies  of  the  inte- 
rior of  Sta.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  which  is  so  near  it  in  age  that 
they  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  school  of  art. 

Notwithstanding  the  incomplete  state  in  which  this  facade  was  left 
there  does  not  seem  much  difficulty  in  restoring  it  within  very  narrow 
limits  of  certainty.  The  elevation  cannot  have  differed  greatly  from 
that  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  266,  on  the  following  page.  In  the  first 
place  there  must  have  been  a  great  arch  over  the  entrance  doorway^ 
this  b  de  riffueur  in  Sassanian  art,  and  this  must  have  been  stilted,  or 
horse-shoed,  as  without  that  it  could  not  be  made  to  fit  on  to  the 
cornice  in  the  towers,  and  all  the  arches  in  the  interior  take,  as  I  am 
informed,  that  shape.  Besides  this  there  is  at  Takt-i-Gero  *  a  Sassanian 
arch  of  nearly  the  same  age  and  equally  classical  in  design,  which  is, 
like  this  one,  horse-shoed  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth  of  its  diameter, 
and  at  Urgub,  in  Asia  Minor,  all  the  rOck-cut  excavations  which  are 
of  this  or  an  earlier  age  have  this  peculiarity  in  a  marked  degree.^ 

Above  this,  the  third  story  is  a  repetition  of  the  lowest,  on  half 
its  scale — as  in  the  Tak  Kesra, — but  with  this  difference,  that  here  the 
angular  form  admits  of  its  being  carried  constructively  over  the  great 
arch,  so  that  it  becomes  a  facsimile  of  an  arch  at  Murano  near  Venice,^ 
which  is  adorned  with  the  s})oils  of  some  desecrated  building  of  the 
same  age,  probably  of  Antioch  or  some  city  of  Syria  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens.  Above  this  the  elevation  is  more  oj)en  to  conjecture,  but  it 
is  evident  that  the  whole  fa9ade  could  not  have  been  less  than  90  ft.  in 
height,  from  the  fact  that  the  mouldings  at  the  base  (Woodcut  No.  265) 
are  the  mouldings  of  a  Corinthian  column  of  that  height,  and  no  archi- 
tect with  a  knowledge  of  the  style  would  have  used  such  mouldings, 
four  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  unless  he  intended  his  building  to  be 
of  a  height  equal  at  least  to  that  j)roj)ortion.  The  domes  are  those  of 
Serbistan  or  of  Amrith  (Woodcut  No.  120) ;  but  such  domes  are  fre- 
quent in  Syria  before  this  age,  and  became  more  so  afterwards. 

The  great  defect  of  the  palace  of  Mashita  as  an  illustration  of  Sas- 
sanian art  arises  from  the  fact  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  (]!hosroes 


215. 


>  Flandin  and  Coste,  vol.  Iv.  pis.  214, 


s  Tezier and Pollan, "Byiat.Un6  Ai^ 


chitecture."    4to.    1864.    PI.  iv.  p.  40 
et  seq. 

>  Huskin,  ''  Stones  of  Yeiilos,*'  ToL 
ii.  pis.  3,  4,  and  5. 


did  not  bring  with  Iiitii 


He  employed  the  artists  of  Antiofli  or  IJntnnscu^  or  Uinsc  of  Sfrilh 
he  fbond  them.    He  trnced  tlie  form  ami  dt'sign  of  wtiU  ho  y 


Uieia  to  execute  it,  and  they  introduced  the  vine — which  h 
principal  "  motivo  "  in  such  designs  fi-o:n  the  time  of  Hew 
Moslem  invasion  —  and  othiT  detnils  of  the  Byzantine  art  % 
Justinian  lind  Ttiade  them  fnmili.ir  from  hit;  buildings  at  Jei 

jitioch,  and  elsewhere.     Exactly  the  same  thing  hajipened  i 
I  centuries  later,    When  the  Moslems  iionquered  that  country  H 
inning  of  the  thirteenth  century  they  built  Mosques  at  Dellil « 
I  whieh  are  still  among  the  most  beniitifui  to  be  foniid  an 
ngn  and  outline  are  purely  Saracenic,  but  every  detail  ii 
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mosques  were  derived  from  buildings  of  this  class.  The  Africta 
mosques  were  enlargements  of  the  atricB  of  Christian  basilicas,  and 
this  form  is  never  found  there,  but  it  is  the  key  to  all  that  wu 
afterwards  erected  to  the  eastward. 

In  the  dearth  of  Sassanian  buildings  there  is  one  other  monument 
that  it  is  worth  while  quoting  before  closing  this  chapter.  It  is  aa 
archway  or  grotto,  which  the  same  Chosroes  cut  in  the  rock  at  Takt- 
i-Bostan,  near  Kermanshah  (Woodcut  No.  267  on  the  previous  page). 
Though  so  far  removed  from  Byzantine  influence  it  is  nearly  n 
classical  as  the  palace  at  Mashita.  The  flying  figures  over  the  arch 
are  evident  copies  of  those  adorning  the  triumphal  arches  of  the 
Romans,  t)ie  mouldings  are  equally  classical,  and  though  the  costnmei 
of  the  principal  personages,  and  of  those  engaged  in  the  hunting  scenes 
on  either  hand,  partake  more  of  AssjTia  than  of  Rome,  the  whole 
betrays  the  influence  of  his  early  education  and  the  diffusion  of 
Western  arts  at  that  time  more  than  any  other  monument  we  knowoL 
The  statue  of  himself  on  his  favorite  black  steed  *'*'  Shubz  diz,''  is 
original  and  interesting,  and,  with  many  of  the  details  of  this  monn- 
ment,  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  restoration  of  Mashita. 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  but  a  meagre  account  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  a  great  people.  Perhaps  it  may  be  that  the  materials  do  not 
exist  for  making  it  more  complete,  but  what  is  more  likely  is  that 
they  have  not  yet  been  looked  for,  but  will  be  found  when  attention 
is  fairly  directed  to  the  subject.  In  the  meanwhile  what  has  been 
said  regarding  it  will  be  much  clearer  and  better  understood  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  Byzantine  style,  which  overlapped  the 
Sassanian,  and  was  to  some  extent  contemporary  with  it. 


I  :i; 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

IF  a  line  were  drawn  north  and  south  from  Memel  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  to  Spalatro  on  the  Adriatic,  it  would  divide  Europe  into 
nearly  equal  halves.  All  that  part  lying  to  the  west  of  the  line 
would  be  found  to  be  inhabited  by  nations  of  Celtic  or  Teutonic 
races,  and  all  those  to  the  eastward  of  it  by  nations  of  Sclavonic 
origin,  if  —  as  we  must  do  —  we  exclude  from  present  consideration 
those  fragments  of  the  effete  Turanian  races  which  still  linger  to 
the  westward,  as  well  as  the  intrusive  hordes  of  tlie  same  family 
which  temporarily  occupy  some  fair  portions  to  the  eastward  of  the 
line  so  drawn. 

This  line  is  not  of  course  quite  straight,  for  it  follows  the  boundary 
between  Germany  on  the  one  hand,  and  Russia  and  Poland  on  the 
other  as  far  as  Cracow,  while  it  crosses  Hungary  by  the  line  of 
the  Raab  and  separates  Dalmatia  from  Turkey.  Though  Sclavonic 
influences  may  be  detected  to  the  westward  of  the  boundary,  they  are 
faint  and  underlie  the  Teutonic  element ;  but  to  the  eastward,  the 
little  province  of  Siebenburgen,  in  the  north-cast  comer  of  Hungary, 
forms  the  only  little  oasis  of  Gothic  art  in  tlie  desert  of  Panslavio 
indifference  to  architectural  expression.  Originally  it  was  a  Roman, 
afterwards  the  Gennan,  colony,  and  maintained  its  Gothic  style  through* 
out  the  Middle  Ages.^ 


I  In  the  Museum  at  Pesth  are  a  iium- 1  too  much  to  assume  the  pre-existence 
bar  of  objects  of  Egyptian  art.  said  to  j  of  a  Pha*nician  or  Egyptian  colony  here 
have  been  found  in  this  quarter.    Is  it  {  before  the  Roman  times  ? 
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From  Spalatro  the  line  crosses  the  Adriatic  to  Fenno,  and  thea 
following  very  closely  the  43rd  parallel  of  latitude,  divides  Italy  into 
two  nearly  equal  halves.  The  Gothic  tribes  settled  to  such  an  extent 
to  the  northward  of  this  boundary  as  to  influence  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture in  a  very  marked  degree ;  while  to  the  southward  of  it  their 
presence  can  with  difficulty  be  detected,  except  in  a  few  exceptional 
cases,  and  for  a  very  limited  time. 

Architecturally  all  the  styles  of  art  practised  daring  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  westward  and  northward  of  this  boundary,  may  be  cor 
rectly  and  graphically  described  as  the  Gothic  style.  All  those  to  the 
eastward  may  with  equal  propriety  be  designated  as  the  Byzantine 
style  of  art. 

Anterior,  however,  to  these,  there  existed  a  transitional  style, 
properly  called  the  Romanesque,  which  may  be  described  as  that 
modification  of  the  classical  Roman  form,  which  was  introduced 
between  the  reigns  of  Constantino  and  Justinian,  and  was  avowedly 
an  attempt  to  adapt  classical  forms  to  Christian  purposes.  To  the 
eastward  of  the  line  of  demarcation  the  transition  was  perfected 
under  the  reign  of  Justinian  (a.  d.  627  to  664),  when  it  became 
pr()])orly  entitled  to  the  name  of  Byzantine.  To  the  westward,  in 
Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  the  Romanesque  continued  to  be 
practised  till  the  6th  or  7th  centuries ;  but  about  that  time  occurs 
an  hiatus  in  the  architectural  history  of  Western  Europe,  owing 
to  the  troubles  which  arose  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire 
and  the  irruj)tion  of  the  Barbarian  hordes.  When  the  art  again 
reaj^peared,  it  was  strongly  tinctured  by  Barbarian  influences,  and 
may  with  propriety  be  designated  the  Gothic  style,  the  essential 
characteristic  being  that  it  is  the  architecture  of  a  people  differing 
from  the  Romans  or  Italians  in  blood,  and,  it  need  hardly  be  addeil, 
differing  from  them  in  a  like  ratio  in  their  architectural  conceptions. 

This  nomenclature  differs  slightly  from  that  usually  employed  in 
modern  architectural  works.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  present 
names  were  introduced  by  ])ersons  writing  monographs  of  the  styles  of 
their  native  countries,  and  not  by  any  one  who,  taking  a  larger  view 
of  the  subject,  was  attempting  to  classify  all  styles.  It  is  of  little 
consequence,  for  instance,  to  inquire  why  the  Germans  should  call 
the  architecture  of  such  cathedrals  as  those  of  Spires,  Worms,  etc., 
bv  the  absurd  name  of  Bvzantine,  or  to  ask  them  what  feature  had 
been  borrowed  from  the  Eastern  capital,  or  in  what  one  particular 
they  reseml)led  the  buildings  of  that  division  of  Europe.  They 
adopted  a  name,  and  so  long  as  they  did  not  extend  their  purview 
beyond  the  Rlieinland,  no  harm  was  done.  But  with  a  general 
historian  it  is  different;  he  has  a  definite  use  for  the  term,  and  he 
cannot  admit  within  its  limits  any  style  or  details  which  cannot 
establish  their  aflinity  to  it. 
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The  same  is  equally  true  of  the  Romanesque.  There  is  in  Italy 
and  in  the  south  of  France  a  style  which  is  only  modified  Roman, 
without  any  extraneous  influence  —  and  to  which  the  term  more 
properly  applies,  and  to  use  it  to  designate  tlie  early  attempts  of 
the  antagonistic  nations  is  to  mistake,  not  only  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  but  the  whole  meaning  of  the  ethnography  of  art.  There  is, 
for  instance,  less  classical  feeling  in  the  naves  of  Peterborough  or 
Ely  Cathedrals,  than  in  those  of  Canterbury  or  York;  and  our 
Norman  buildings,  in  all  essential  respects,  are  far  less  like  those  of 
Rome  than  the  Decorated  Pointed  buildings  which  superseded  them. 
If  the  change  of  a  simple  detail  or  the  substitution  of  a  pointed  for 
a  round  arch  is  sufticient  to  necessitate  a  change  of  name,  the  new 
style  should  have  been  called  Saracenesque,*  or  have  ha<l  some  such 
name  conferred  upon  it. 

.  vThe  term  Gothic,  as  applied  to  all  the  styles  invented  and  used  by 
the  Western  Barbarians  who  overthrew  the  Roman  Empire  and  settled 
within  its  limits,  is  a  true  and  expressive  term  both  ethnographically 
and  architecturally.  It  is  true  it  was  originally  invented  and  applied 
as  a  term  of  reproach,  but  that  meaning  has  long  since  passed  away 
and  been  forgotten,  so  that  it  has  become  unobjectionable  in  that 
resi>ect ;  and,  unless  the  several  styles  be  grasped  as  a  whole,  and 
comprehended  under  one  denomination  —  whatever  that  may  be — they 
can  never  be  classified  or  be  proi>erly  understood. 

The  first  great  subdivision  of  this  that  occurs,  b  between  the  early 
and  later  Gotliic  styles  —  which  may  generally  be  characterized  as  the 
Round  and  Pointed  Arched  Gothic  styles.  In  France,  however,  a 
pointed  style  precede<l  the  round-arched,  so  that  this  cliaractcristic 
must  not  be  too  rigidly  insisted  upon.  Beyond  this  general  classifica- 
tion, the  use  of  local  names,  when  available,  will  always  be  found  most 
convenient.  First,  the  country,  or  architectural  province,  in  which 
an  example  is  found  shoul<l  be  ascertained,  so  that  its  locality  may  be 
marked,  and  if  |)ossible  with  the  addition  of  a  dynastic  or  regal  name 
to  |)oint  out  its  e|K)ch.  When  the  outline  is  sufhciontly  marked,  it 
may  be  convenient,  as  the  French  do,  to  speak  of  the  style  of  the 
13th  century  as  applied  to  their  own  country.  Tlie  terms  they 
use  always  seem  to  Ik?  better  than  1st,  or  2d,  Middle  Pointed,  or 
even  ** Geometric,"  "Decorated,"  or  " Perpendicular," or  such  general 
names  as  neither  tell  the  coimtrv  nor  the  aire,  nor  even  accuratelv 
describe  the  style,  though  when  they  have  become  general  it  may 
seem  pedantic  to  refuse  to  use  them.  The  system  of  using  local, 
combined,  and  dynastic  names  has  been  followed  in  describinnr  all 
the  styles  hitherto  enumerate<l  in  this  volume,  and  will  l>e  followed 


^  If  RomanesQue  is  to  be  applitMl  to  j  ouglit  to  l)c  called  Ej^*ptianeiiqne,  and 
our  Norman  architecture,  the  Parthenon  |  the  Temple  at  Ephesus  Assyrianesque, 
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In  speaking  of  those  which  remun  to  be  described;   and  at  it 
generally  found  to  be  so  convenient,  whenever  it  is  possible  it 

be  adhered  to. 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  principles,  the  division  proposed  ioi 

this  part  of  the  subject  is — 

Ist.  To  treat  of  the  Western  Romanesque  as  it  prevailed  in  Ita^ 
between  the  ages  of  Constantine  and  Justinian  or  down  to  theap 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  say  about  the  year  600.  So  long  in  fact  ■ 
it  remained  an  original,  independent  style,  unmixed  with  foreign  or 
extraneous  influences. 

2d.  To  take  up  the  Gothic  style  in  France,  and  follow  it  from  tk 
time  it  emancipated  itself  from  the  Romanesque  till  it  perished  oiidtf 
Francis  I.  If  this  arrangement  is  not  quite  logical,  it  is  certaiilf 
convenient,  as  it  enables  us  to  grasp  the  complete  history  of  tk 
style  in  the  country  where  most  of  the  more  important  features  weif 
invented  and  perfected.  Having  once  mastered  the  history  of  Gothb 
art  in  the  country  of  its  birth,  the  sequence  in  which  the  other 
branches  of  the  style  are  followed  becomes  comparatively  unim- 
portant. The  difficulty  of  arranging  them  does  not  lie  so  muA 
in  the  sequence  as  in  the  determination  of  what  divisions  shafi 
be  considered  as  separate  architectural  provinces.  In  a  han<lbook, 
subdivision  could  liardly  be  carried  too  far;  in  a  history,  a  wider vieT 
ought  to  be  taken.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  following  will  b«l 
meet  the  true  exigencies  of  the  case : 

3(1.  Belgium  and  IloUand  should  be  taken  up  after  France  as 
a  separate  province  during  tlie  Middle  Ages,  while  at  the  same  time 
forinin<x  an  hiterincdiate  Unk  between  that  countrv  and  Germany. 

4tlj.  Though  not  without  important  ethnographical  distinctions,  it 
will  be  eoiivenient  to  treat  all  the  German-speaking  countries  from  the 
A\]>s  to  tlie  Haltic  as  one  province.  If  Germany  were  taken  up  U'fore 
France,  sueli  a  incule  of  treatment  would  be  inadmissible ;  but  following 
the  liistcM'v  of  the  art  in  that  country,  it  may  be  done  without  either 
confusion  or  needless  repetition. 

5th.  Seandinavia  follows  naturally  as  a  subonlinate  and  unfcf- 
tunately  not  very  iiiiportant  architectural  subdivision. 

r>th.  From  this  we  pass  by  an  easy  gradation  to  the  BritiA 
Islands,  which  in  themselves  contain  three  tolerably  well  defined 
varieties  of  style,  j)0])ularly  known  as  the  Saxon,  the  Norman,  or  round- 
arched,  and  the  Gothic,  or  pointed-arched  style  of  Architecture. 

7th.  S])ain  miij^ht  have  been  ma<le  to  follow  France,  as  mostofiti 
architectural  peculiarities  were  l)orro\ved  from  that  country ;  but  «>n« 
too  own  a  (ierman  origin,  while  on  the  whole  the  new  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  a  study  of  her  art  are  so  few,  that  it  is  companilivelf 
unimportant  in  what  sefjuence  the  country  is  taken. 

8th.  There    then   only   remains   Italy,    from    which    our    history 
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qirangy  and  to  which  it  retains.  After  treating  of  the  imperfect 
Bothic  of  the  north,  we  pass  easily  to  the  imperfect  Byzantine  of 
the  southern  division  of  the  peninsula. 

9th.  From  Italy,  by  an  easy  gradation,  we  cross  the  Adriatic,  and 
begin  again  the  history  of  Christian  art  by  tracing  up  the  successive 
developments  of  the  Byzantine  style  of  architecture  in  the  countries 
lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  boundary  line,  with  the  description  of 
which  this  chapter  commenced.  Owing  to  the  greater  uniformity  of 
race,  the  thread  of  the  narrative  is  far  more  easily  followed  to  the 
eastward  than  to  the  westward  of  the  line.  The  B3rzantine  Empire 
remained  one  and  undivided  during  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  from  that 
we  pass  by  an  easy  gradation  to  Russia,  where  the  style  continued  to 
be  practised  till  Peter  the  Great  superseded  it  by  introducing  the  styles 
y[  Western  Europe* 
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Basilicas. 

LIKE  the  study  of  all  modern  history,  that  of  Christian  arc 
ture  commences  with  Rome;  and  not,  as  is  sometimes  sup[ 
where  the  history  of  Rome  leaves  off,  but  far  back  in  the  Em| 
not,  indeed,  ahnost  in  the  Re]mblic. 

As  has  already  been  ])ointed  out,  the  whole  liistory  of  the 
Ini]>erial  Rome  is  tliat  of  a  style  in  course  of  transition,  l>egi 
with  a  jiurely  Pai^an  or  Grecian  style  in  the  age  of  August ui 
pas^iiuiT  "into  one  almost  wholly  Christian  in  the  age  of  Constant! 

At  the  first  epoch  of  the  Empire  the  temple  architecture  of 
consisted  in  an  external  arrangement  of  columns,  without  arc 
vaults,  and  was  wholly  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  Christian  wc 
Towards  the  end  of  the  period  it  had  become  an  internal  architc 
making  use  of  arches  and  vaults  almost  entirely  to  the  exclus 
the  columnar  orders,  except  as  ornaments,  and  became  so  |>ei 
adajited  to  Christian  requirements,  that  little  or  no  essential  c 
in  it  has  taken  ])lace  from  that  time  to  the  present  day.  A  b; 
of  the  form  adopted  in  the  first  century  after  Constantino 
suited  now  as  it  was  then  to  the  forms  and  ceremonies  c 
Cliristian  ritual. 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  during  the  first  three  centuries 
the  Christian  era  an  inmiense  change  was  silently  but  cer 
working  its  way  in  men's  min<ls.  The  old  religion  was  effete 
best  men,  the  most  intellectual  sjnrits  of  the  age,  had  no  fa 
it;  and  the  new  religion  with  all   its   im])ortant.  consequence 
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gradually  suppl^dng  its  place  in  the  minds  of  men  long  before  it 
was  generally  accepted. 

There  is  thus  no  real  distinction  between  the  Emilian  or  Ulpian 
basilicas  and  those  which  Constantine  erected  for  the  use  of  the  early 
Christian  republic.  Nor  is  it  possible,  in  such  a  series  as  the  Pan- 
theon, the  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  and  the  Church  of  San  Vitale 
at  Ravenna,  to  point  out  what  part  really  belongs  to  Pagan  and  what 
to  Christian  art. 

It  is  true  that  Constantine  fixed  the  epoch  of  completed  transition 
and  gave  it  form  and  substance ;  but  long  before  his  time  Paganism 
was  impossible  and  a  reform  inevitable.  The  feeling  of  the  worhl  had 
changed  —  its  form  of  utterance  foll()we<l  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  early  history 
of  Christian  art  from  that  of  Imperial  Rome.  The  sequence  is  so 
immediate  and  the  cliange  so  gradual,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  first  is 
al>solutely  indispensable  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  second. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  connected  with  the  early  history 
of  the  Christian  religion  is,  that  neither  its  Founder  nor  any  of  His 
more  immediate  successors  left  any  specific  directions  either  as  to  the 
liturgical  forms  of  worship  to  be  observed  by  His  followers,  nor  laid 
down  anv  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  government  of  the  newlv 
established  church.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  left  almost 
wholly  to  those  to  whose  care  the  infant  congregation  was  entrusted 
to  frame  such  regulations  for  its  guidance  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
occasion  might  dictate,  and  gradually  to  appoint  such  forms  of 
worship  as  might  seem  most  suitable  to  express  the  purity  of  the 
new  faith,  but  at  the  same  time  with  a  dignity  befitting  its  high 
mission. 

In  Judea,  these  ceremonies,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  were 
strongly  tinctured  with  the  forms  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation ;  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  in  Africa,  and  more  especially  in  the  pomj>-loving 
and  ceremonious  Egj-pt,  that  fixed  liturgies  and  rites  first  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  those  countries  far  from 
the  central  seat  of  government,  more  liberty  of  conscience  seems  to 
have  been  attained  at  an  early  ]>eriod  than  would  have  been  tolerated 
in  the  capital.  Before  the  time  of  Constantine  they  possessed  not  only 
churches,  but  a  regularly  established  hierarchy  and  a  form  of  worship 
similar  to  what  afterwards  obtained  throughout  the  whole  Christian 
world.  The  form  of  the  government  of  the  church,  however,  was 
long  unsettled.  At  first  it  seems  merely  to  have  been  that  the  most 
respected  individuals  of  each  isolated  congregation  were  selected  to 
form  a  council  to  advise  and  direct  their  fellow-Christians,  to  receive 
and  dispense  their  alms,  and,  under  the  simple  but  revered  title  of 
Presbyters,  to  act  as  fathers  rather  than  as  governors  to  the  scattered 
eommunities  by  which  they  were  elected.    The  idea,  however,  of  such 
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a  council  naturally  includes  that  of  a  president  to  guide  their  delib»j 
ations  and  give  unity  and  force  to  their  decisions ;  and  such  we 
find  springing  up  under  the  title  of  Bishops,  or  Presbyter  Bishops, 
they  were  first  called.  During  the  course  of  the  second  centurrtlll 
latter  institution  seems  gradually  to  have  gained  strength  at  thej 
expense  of  the  power  of  the  Presbyters,  whose  delegate  the  Bi^j 
was  assumed  to  be.  In  that  capacity  the  Bishops  not  only  took^ 
upon  themselves  the  general  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  chnn^^ 
but  formed  themselves  into  separate  councils  and  .synob,  meetiif 
in  the  j>rovincial  capitals  of  the  provinces  where  they  were  located 
These  meetings  took  place  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  d\ 
the  city  in  which  they  met,  who  thus  assumed  to  be  the  chief 
metropolitan.  These  formed  a  new  presbytery  above  the  older  itM 
tution  which  was  thus  gradually  superseded  — to  be  again  surpanel' 
by  the  great  councils  which,  after  the  age  of  Constantine,  formed  tk 
supreme  governing  body  of  the  church;  performing  the  functions  of 
the  earlier  provincial  sjTiods  with  more  extended  authority,  thoi«Ji 
with  less  unanimity  and  regularity  than  had  characterized  the  earlier 
institution. 

It  was  thus  that  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  its  existence  the 
Christian  community  was  formed  into  a  vast  fedteral  republic,  govenied 
by  its  own  laws,  administered  by  its  own  officers,  acknowledging  no 
community  with  the  heathen  and  no  authority  in  the  constituted 
secular  |)Owers  of  the  state.  But  at  the  same  time  the  hierarchy 
admitted  a  partici])ation  of  rights  to  the  general  body  of  the  faithful 
from  whom  they  were  chosen,  and  whose  delegation  was  still  admitted 
to  l>e  their  title  to  oflice. 

When,  in  tlie  time  of  Constantine,  this  persecuted  and  scattered 
church  emerirt'd  from  th(»  (\'itaeombs  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  Id* 
jKM-ial  favor,  there  were  no  buildings  in  Rome  which  could  l>e  found 
more  suitecl  for  tlieir  |)ur|)ose  than  the  basilicas  of  the  ancient  cilV. 
They  wcw  desiLriRMl  an<l  erecte«l  for  the  transaction  of  the  affairs  of 
the  iM'Mtlien  Empire,  and  were  in  consecjuence  eminently  suited  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Cliristian  republic,  which  then  aspired  to  8Uj>er?ed0 
its  fallen  rival,  and  re])lace  it  by  a  younger  and  better  institution. 

In  the  basilieas  the  whole  congrt»gation  of  the  faithful  could  meel 
and  take  part  in  tin*  transaction  of  the  business  going  on.  The  bishop 
naturally  look  the  ]>lace  previously  occupied  by  the  pnetor  or  quwtor, 
the  presbyters  those  of  the  assessors.  The  altar  in  front  of  the  ai«i 
where  the  pious  heathen  j»oured  out  libations  at  the  commencement 
and  conclusion  of  all  important  business,  served  equally  for  the  cele- 
bration of  Christian  rites,  and  with  the  fewest  possible  changes,  either 
in  the  form  of  the  cenMnonies  or  in  the  nature  of  the  business  tra* 
acted  therein,  the  basilica  of  the  heathen  became  the  eoclesia  or  pbc^ 
of  assembly  of  the  early  Christian  community. 
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In  addition,  however,  to  the  rectangular  basilica,  which  was 
essentially  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of 
the  church,  the  Christian  community  early  adopted  a  circular-formed 
edifice  as  a  ceremonial  or  sacramental  adjunct  to  the  basilica.  These 
were  copied  from  the  Roman  tombs  above  described,  and  were  in  fact 
frequently  built  for  the  sepulchres  of  distinguished  persons ;  but  they 
vrere  also  used  at  a  very  early  date  as  baptisteries,  as  well  as  for  the 
performance  of  funereal  rites.  It  does  not  appear  that  baptism,  the 
marriage  rites,  or  indeed  any  of  the  sacraments,  were  performed  in 
the  earliest  ages  in  the  basilica,  though  in  after  ages  a  font  was  intro- 
iuced  even  into  cathedrals.  The  rectangular  church  became  ulti- 
mately the  only  form  used.  In  the  earlier  ages,  however,  a  comj^lete 
ecclesiastical  establishment  consisted  of  a  basilica  and  a  baptistery, 
independent  of  one  another  and  seldom  ranged  symmetrically,  though 
the  tendency  seems  to  have  been  to  place  the  round  church  opposite 
the  western  or  principal  entrance  of  the  basilica. 

Though  this  was  the  case  in  the  capital  and  other  great  cities,  it 
was  otherwise  before  the  time  of  Constantino  in  the  provinces.  There 
the  Christian  communities  existed  as  members  of  a  religious  sect  long 
before  they  aspired  to  political  power  or  dreamt  of  superseding  tlie 
secular  form  of  government  by  combination  among  themselves.  In 
the  remote  parts  of  the  Empire,  in  the  earliest  ages,  they  consequently 
built  for  themselves  churches  which  were  temples,  or,  in  other  words, 
housc»s  of  prayer,  designed  for  and  devoted  wholly  to  the  celebration 
of  religious  rites,  as  in  the  Pag:m  temples,  and  without  any  reference 
to  the  government  of  the  community  or  the  transaction  of  the  business 
of  the  assembly.  If  any  such  existed  in  Italy  or  any  other  part  of 
Euroi>e,  they  either  perished  in  the  various  ])ersecutions  to  which  the 
Christians  were  exposed  when  located  near  the  seat  of  government,  or 
thev  became  hallowed  bv  the  memories  of  the  times  of  martvrdom, 
and  were  rebuilt  in  happier  days  with  greater  magnificence,  so  that 
little  or  no  trace  of  the  original  buildings  now  remains.  So  long, 
therefore,  as  our  researches  were  confined  to  Euro])ean  exam])les,  the 
history  of  Christian  architecture  began  with  Constantino ;  but  recent 
researches  in  Africa  have  shown  that,  when  proj)erly  explored,  we 
shall  certainly  be  able  to  carry  the  history  of  the  Romanesque  style 
in  that  country  back  to  a  date  at  least  a  century  before  his  time.  In 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  so  many  early  examples  have  come  to  light  that 
it  seems  probable  that  we  may,  before  long,  carry  the  history  of 
Byzantine  art  back  to  a  date  nearly  approaching  that  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  It  is,  however,  only  so  recently  that  the 
Eittcntion  of  ecclesiologists  has  been  directed  to  the  early  exam]>les  of 
CTliristian  architecture,  that  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  grasp  completely 
the  whole  bearing  of  the  subject ;  but  enough  is  known  to  show  how 
much  the  progress  of  research  may  modify  the  views  hitherto  ente^ 
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tained  on  the  eiibjcttt.    Meanwhile  too  much  attention  can  faatd^li 
bestowed  u]>od  it,  as  it  ia  by  menns  of  these  early  spectmenii  of 
tectiiral  art  that  wc  elial)  ]>robabIy  be  best  able  to  recover  the 
live  forms  of  the  Christian  liturgical  observance. 

Otip  of  the  most   ancient  as  well   as  interesting  of  the  Afiin 
cliurcbos  w)iich  has  yet  been  brought  to  light  li 
that  at  Djeinla.    It  is  a  simple  rectan|^e,  i 
iinlly  92  ft.  I>y  52,  divided  longitudinally 
tliree  aisles,  the  centre  one  of  which 
in  a  sijiinre  cella  or  choir,  which  seems  to 
hwn  enclosed  iij)  to  the  roof;  but  the  Iniil^ 
is  NO  ruined  that  this  cannot  he  known  for  a  i» 
t;iinty.     Though  so  exceptional,  it  is  nol  diffink 
to  sue  wheni'e  the  form  was  (ierivoil.     If  «p  uk 
''iicl)  a  [ilnii,  fnr  instance,  as  that  of  the  SIliM 
(.'iino  at  Ximus  (Woodcut  No.  187),  and  boild 
w;ill  rouml  and  put  a  i-oof  over  it,  so  as  to 
a*,   i-iaii  .If  I  iii.iii.  ,,i    ;i  Imiiilioir  which  was  originally  appro) iriatci  m 
fcN'I  I'iii.' "   '     extenial  worship  suitable  for  internal  reliiniM 
purjioscs,  we  sliould  have  exactly  such  a  result  as  this.    The  wBi 
must  be  diminished  in  extent,  the  ]iiilars  more  widely  spaced, 
front  i<jw  I'lmvertcd  into  a  wall  in  which  the  entraiici-s  would  k» 
usu;illv   pliiceil.     In  this  instance  Ibe  one  entrance,  for  some  lofil 
nsiw.ti,  is  l!il.T:.l.      The  whole   i\v<>V  of  tlic  church  ' 
iinis;iii>  sc.  ]iuri-lvi-|ris.^icfll  in  wtvle  of  execution  as  to  leave  no  douU 


■  d:ttc. 


I  f.ir 


intermd.  wbicli  became 
BO  much  sii  in  the  "Westi 
its  introduction  at  this 


shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  rein*- 
si'Mtiiii;  i)  small  chnrt'li  at  Annoann, likr- 
wisi'  in  AI'n.Tia,  about  45  ft.  winanr. 
divitlfd  into  three  aisles,  and  with  n  |*> 
jcctin;;  apse.  If  we  turn  to  the  (>lnn  <.i 
thi-  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor  (Wixxlcut  X& 
Isii),  \vv  see  at  once  wheiici'  this  fura 
w;(K  <i('rivfd.  It  only  n-quiresthe  latc-ni 
cnhiTiins  to  be  brought  sllpbtly  fomirl 
loftlLit  iheitHpiisitechaniic.  Wlicnth* 
''iiildiiiiT  was  to  be  used  by  a  conffiw* 
tioTi.  atid  not  merely  for  disithy,  tht 
jiillai-s  would  recjuire  to  be  more  widfk 

»■  A  thinl  form,  from  Ibrim  in  XqW* 

sIiouN  the  jiecnliarity  of  the  a(>sc  beiw 
ery  fiisliionablo  in  the  Eastern,  thouirfi  ""• 
■n,  chunhi's,  Imt  still  sufficiently  so  to  mit' 
uarly  aye  worthy  of  notice.     The  buiMin* 
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small,  being  only  57  ft.  in  length  externally,  but  is  remarkable 
r  being  built  with  something  of  the  solidity  of  the  Egyptian  edi- 
les  among  which  it  stands. 

The  next  example  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  quote  to  make 
is  early  form  intelligible,  is  that  of  the  church 

of     St.     Keparatus,    near 

Orleansville  —  the  ancient 

Castcllum        Tingitanum. 

According  to  an  inscription 

still  existing,  it  was  erected 

A.  I).  252.  but  the  second 

apse   seems  to  have  been 

added    afterwards,    about 

the  year   403,   to   contain 

the  grave  of  the  saint.    As 

it  nowstantls,  it  is  a  double- 


■   ■ 


■   ■ 


rro.  Plan  of  Church  at 
Ibriin  in  Nubia.  No 
scale. 


apsed  basilica  80  ft.  long  by  271.   Plan  of  Basilica  at 

Orleansville. 
Scale  50  ft.  to  1  io. 


52  broad,  divided  into  five 
aisles,  and  exhibiting  on  a 
niature  scale  all  the  peculiarities  of  plan  which  we  have  hitherto 
acitnl  were  not  adopted  until  some  centuries  later.  In  this  in- 
ince  both  the  apses  are  internal,  so  that  the  side-aisles  are  longer 
an  the  centre  one,  no  portion  of  them  appearing  to  have  been 
t  off  for  calcidica  or  vestries,  as  was  very  generally  the  case  in  this 
•e, 

Auotlier  example,  very  much  like  this  in  arrangement,  but  on  a 
-ger  scale,  is  found  at  Ermet,  the  ancient  Ilermonthis  in  Egypt, 
measures  over  all  150  ft.  by  90,  and,  if  the  plan  in  the  great  French 
)rk  *  is  to  be  depended  upon,  is  one  of  the  most  complete  examples 

its  class.  It  has  four  ranges  of  columns,  taken  apparently  from 
>re  ancient  examples,  and  two  apses  with  all  the  usual  appur- 
laiices. 

Another  two-aisled  and  single-apse  church,  measuring  100  feet  by 
>  called  Dyer  Abou  Taneh,  as  represonte<l  in  the  same  work  ;  ^  but 
rha|)8  the  most  interesting  of  these  churches  is  that  known  as  the 
hite  Convent,  situated  on  the  edge  of  the. Libyan  Desert,  above 
>ut.  Externally  it  measures  215  ft.  by  122,  and  is  enclosed  in  a 
id  wall,  surmounted  by  an  Egj'ptian  cornice,  so  that  it  looks  much 
>re  like  an  ancient  temple  than  a  Christian  church.  Originally  it 
d  six  doors,  but  all  are  now  walled  up,  exce|>t  one  in  the  centre  of  the 
ithem  face;  and  above,  a  series  of  small  openings,  like  loo])holes, 
mitted  light  to  apartments  which  apparently  occupied  the  uj)j>er 
►ry  of    lateral  corridors.     Light   to   the   church   was,   of    course, 


^  «'  AnUquit^t,"  vol.  i.  pi.  \)1, 


2  Eodem,  vol.  iv.  pi.  67. 
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a<imitted  throngh  the  clerestory,  which  could  easily  be  done;  ud 
altogether  ns  a  fortified  and  myBterioiis  abode,  and  pla«  li 
wortihip  of  osccticfi,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  niore  appropriate 
example. 

The  age  of  tliiu  church  is  not  very  well  ascertained ;  popuhrlr 
it  is,  like  so  many  others,  ascribed  to  Sa 
Helena,  and  the  double  aisloB  and  tra\ii 
arrangeuienti  are  so  like  her  chiinh  M 
Bethltln.'iii,  lliat  there  is  no  a  priori  ini|>Kt'- 
ability  in  the  assumption.  The  plan,  hov- 
evor,  is  more  complicated  an<l  iromph'te,  ani 
its  external  form  bespeaks  of  troublous  times, 
8"  that  altogether  it  is  probably  a  ceuturvur 
two  (the  monks  say  140  years)  more  UKxIera. 
Like  other  churches  of  its  class,  ancient  mate- 
rials have  been  so  used  up  with  those  [iw- 
jKired  at  the  time,  that  it  is  extremely  iliffioail 
to  ascertain  the  dates  of  such  buildin«:K.  li, 
however,  any  one  with  sufficient  knowWjjie 
would  make  a  special  study  of  these  Egiiiiliiii 
SiS.  ikA'iii  n'i"iiiTi'%"tilc  ehurclics,  lie  would  add  one .  of  the  mwl 
""'swi'iVH«ft7t'."i'^ii'.''''  iiiterewling  clmpters  to  our  history  of  tariy 
C'luistian  Architecture,  and  explain  many 
ritual  iiiT:iii>.'i-TnciUs  ttb.isf  origin  is  luiw  involved  in  mystery;  liiii 
for  tliis  wf  must  H:iit.  Thi'  materials  are  not  at  pres^-nt  availaliif, 
nil  travi'lliTs  iu  Kgyj>t  liciii.u'  ""  attracted  liy  the  sur|iaHMing  inti-niit 
of  tlic  l'aj,'aii  ri'miiius  r.t'  lliiit  ■■oudlry,  as  hardly  to  find  time  f^ir  a 
glance  at  the  CUrlsliaii  aiiti(|iiitics. 


pn)viiu'ial  cm 


■bal.lv 


place  in  til,.  <-. 

fonns  of  thi- 
inofi'  cxclusiv 
priatc(i.  Tlici 
the  rci.ubli.'ai 
the  East  tliec 
grcgati.m  iiiti 
new  stale  of 
wholly  to  the 
part  in  front 
piUiua,  called 


■  dol 


;»  great  nieasiire  owing  to  the  influence  of  ch(*e 
at  iJic  arraiigi'iiieiitH  of  the  metropolitan  ha^i- 
wid  to  rclaiii  the  form  above  describeil.' th'vijb 
ic  to  the  change  which  fras  gradually  takin;: 
Mi  of  tlio  governing  body  of  the  Chun'h.  Thf 
:h<'  Cliristiaii  basilica,  as  copied  from  the  secular 
ii'vs  uf  assembly,  soon  became  unsuited  lo  \Vf 
mis  (iiir|"iscs  to  which  they  were  to  be  aii|'r» 
:i'liy  of  lionie  soon  began  to  repudiate 


ism  of  tlii'  larly  days  of  the  Church,  and  to  adopt 
;>iiv<-iiicnt  iliHtriiie  of  the  almolutc  separation  of  the  coo- 
clergy  and  laity.  To  accommodate  the  basilica  tothii 
lliiiigs,  first  the  ajw  was  railed  oft  and  appPopriat*J 
use  of  tin;  chrgy  :  then  the  whole  of  the  dais,  or  ratwJ 
of  the  a\ise  on  w\i»'U  tUe  altar  stood,  was  separated  1? 
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1(1  was  not  allowed  to  be  profaned  by  the  presence  of  the 
cd  multitude. 

ist  great  change  was  the  introduction  of  a  choir,  or  enclosed 
the  centre  of  the  nave,  attached  to  the  bema  or  presbytery^  as 
I  space  came  to  be  called.  Koimd  three  sides  of  this  choir  the 
t'ere  allowed  to  congregate  to  hear  the  Gospels  or  Epistles 
in  the  two  pulpits  or  amboties^  which  were  built  into  its 
I,  one  on  either  side ;  or  to  hear  the  services  which  were 
sung    by  the   inferior  order  of  clergy  who  occupied   its 

• 

Qclosure  of  the  choir  was  kept  low,  so  as  not  to  hide  the  view 
sed  presbytery,  or  to  prevent  the  congregation  from  witnessing 
sacred  mysteries  of  the  faith  which  were  there  performed  by 
T  order  of  clergy. 

ler  important  modification,  though  it  entailed  no  architec- 
nge,  was  the  introduction  of  the  bodies  of  the  saints  in  whose 
3  building  was  erected  into  the  basilica  itself,  and  depositing 
I  confessional  or  crypt  below  the  high  altar, 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  separate  circular  building, 
•  tomb,  was  originally  erected  over  the  grave  or  ))lace  of  mar- 
aud the  basilica  was  sanctified  merely  by  its  ])ro])inquity  to 
(i  spot.  Afterwards  the  practice  of  depositing  the  relics  of  tlie 
eatli  the  floor  became  universally  the  rule.  At  about  tlie  same 
baptistery  was  also  absorbed  into  the  basilica ;  and  instead 
ing  opposite  the  western  entrance,  a  font  placed  within  the 
doors  supplied  its  place.  This  last  change  was  made  earlier 
than  elsewhere.  It  is  not  known  at  what  exact  period  the 
[1  was  introduced,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  was  com- 
jfore  the  age  of  Gregory  the  Great. 

s  thus  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries  the  basilicas 
ed  within  themselves  all  the  offices  of  the  Roman  Church,  and 
he  only  acknowledged  ecclesiastical  buildings — either  as  [>laces 
ssembly  of  the  clergy  for  the  administration  of  the  sacraments 
performance  of  divine  worship,  or  for  the  congregation  of  the 


of  the  basilican  churches,  either  of  Rome  or  the  provinces, 
hese  arrangements  exactly  as  they  were  originally  establislu'd 
urth  or  fifth  century.  The  church  of  San  Clemente,  however, 
bem  so  nearly  in  their  primitive  form  tliat  a  short  description 
y  tend  to  make  what  follows  more  easily  intelligible.  This 
seems  to  have  been  erected  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century 
at  was  supposed  to  be  the  houHc  in  which  the  saint  of 
ne  resided.  Recently  a  subterranean  church  w  ctny'^  ^^^^ 
coyered,  which'  must  of  course   be   more  ai\i:\i:\\\.  \Xvmv  \}to 
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present  remaina.i  Above  this  subterranean  church  stands  the  edifice 
ehowQ  in  the  accompanj-ing  plan  (Woodcut  No.273),  nearly  one-third 
less  in  size,  being  only  65  ft.  wide  internally,  againsi 
93  of  tlie  original  church,  tliough  both  were  about  the 
same  length. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  that  still  possesses  an  atrium 
or  courtyard  in  front  of  the  principal  entrance,  though 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  was  considered 
at  that  early  age  a  most  important,  if  not  indeed 
an  incHsfiensablG,  attribute  to  the  church  itself.  As 
a  feature  it  may  liave  been  derived  from  the  East, 
where  we  know  it  was  most  common,  and  where  it 
afterwards  became,  with  only  tlie  slightest  possible 
modifications,  tlio  mosque  of  the  Moslems.  It  would 
Kocin  eien  more  probable,  however,  that  it  is  only  a 
repetition  of  the  f<irum,  which  was  always  attached 
to  the  Pagan  basilica,  and  through  which  it  was 
always  entered ;  and  for  a  sepulchral  church  at  least 
a  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate,  as  the  original 
■.  ngiplication  of  the  wprd  forum  seems  to  have  been 
to  the  0]>cn  area  that  existed  in  front  of  tombs  as  well 
"  as  of  other  important  buildings.^ 
In  the  centre  of  this  atrium  there  generally  stood  a  fountain  or 
tank  of  water,  not  only  as  an  emblem  of  ]turity,  but  that  those  who 
came  to  the  church  might  wash  their  hands  Iwforo  entering  the  holy 
)>lace  —  a  custom  which  seems  to  liave  given  rise  to  the  practice  of 
dipping  the  fingers  in  the  holy  water  of  the  piscina,  now  universal  in 
all  Catholic  countries. 

The  ciihimiade  next  the  chui-ch  was  frequently  the  only  re])rcsent- 
ativeof  the  atrium,  and  then — ]ierhai)s  indeed  always — was  called  the 
fiart/u:'-,  or  place  for  penitents  or  jiersons  who  had  not  yet  acquired  the 
right  of  enterin''  the  eliuroh  itself. 


S'K 


'  The  oilier  church  has  l)e<'ii  so  altereii 
onil  niinpil  by  the  subse'iucnt  rebuildinfra 
that  it  is  extremely  .iilHcult  to  iiiiike  out 
its  hist<.r>-.  ll  seems,  houcver.  lo  have 
bi>eii  buill  i)riui[ia1)y  above  tlie  silcof  nii 
uM  Jliihraie  It^uiiiK  which  has  recently 
lii-fU  clcan'il  iiHt.  nuil  iimlijibly  Iw-fore  Ihe 
Iliiie  of  (tn-crir)'  l]u>  (iivvt.     It  wax  »!>- 

fari'iilly  n-built.  or  nearly  so,  by  Ailrinn 
..  T~2,'untl  burnt  by  ilolM-rt  ('ruiscanl. 
UISi,  Tlte  upper  church  seenis  to  have 
been  ereotei]  by  i-iischal.  lflIN>-lllK  The 

JHOstion  Is,  to  what  a^ie  ilo  Ibi-  fn'sc(ii<s 
nmiil  on  the  nails  of  tlip  uliliT  I'hilrcli 
bctdii^l'  Some  of  the  lieails  and  sltifile 
figures  may,  1  fancy,  be  anterior  even  to 


tbe  time  of  Adrian;  but  the  buUc  of  Ihe 
jiaintln^  seems  certainly  to  have  l>e«i 
aildeil  between  his  age  and  lUM.  lad 
nearer  the  latter  than  the  former  dale. 
If  It  bad  not  been  entirely  ruined  in  lOM 
Paschal  would  not  have  so  compIet«^ 
oblfterateil  It  a  century  afterwards.  A 
considerable  qnantlli/  of  tbe  materialidl 
Ibe  old  cburcb  were  used  In  the  nt«. 
which  tends  further  to  confuse  tin 
eiironology. 

"  Gulen'sohn  and  Enapp,  "Die  Bull- 
iken  lies  Cbristlicben  Rrnna." 

'  Cicero  de  L^g.,  II.  24;  Fertu,  <■ 
v.;  -Smith's  "Dictionary  of  Claadnl 
Antiquities." 
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From  this  narthez  three  doorways  generally  opened  into  the  charch, 
iresponding  with  the  three  aisles ;  and  if  the  building  possessed  a 
it  ought  to  have  been  placed  in  one  of  the  chapels  on  either  the 
it  or  the  left  hand  of  the  principal  entrance. 
The  choir,  with  its  two  pulpits,  is  shown  in  the  plan  —  that  on  the 
left-hand  side  being  the  pulpit  of  the  Epistle,  that  on  the  right  of  the 
Gospel.  The  railing  of  the  bema  or  presbytery  is  also  marked,  so  is 
tbe  position  of  the  altar  with  its  canopy  supported  on  four  pillars,  and 
Ibehind  that  the  throne  of  the  bishop,  with  the  seats  of  the  inferior 
^ergy  surrounding  the  apse  on  either  side. 

Besides  the  church  of  San  Clemente  there  are  at  least  thirty  other 

iMteilican  churches  in  Rome,  extending  in  date  from  the  4th  to  the  14th 

•entury.     Their  names  and  dates,  as  far  as  they  have  been  ascertained, 

ire  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  list,  which,  though  not  altogether 

complete,  is  still  the  best  we  possess,  and  is  sufficient  for  our  present 

pQrpose.1 


BASILICAS  OF  ROME. 

FOURTH  CENTURY. 

8t.  Petbb's Constantine (5 aisled).    .    .about  330 

Sa27  Giovakni  Latebano     ....    Ditto f oundeti  333  ? 

St.  Paul's Theodosius and  Honorius (5  aisled)  :^86 

Sta.  Pudentiana 335  ? 

FIFTH  CENTURY. 

8ta.  Sabina Pope  Celestine about  425 

6ta.  Maria  Maooiorb Pope  Sixtus  IIL 432 

St.  Pietbo  ad  Vincula Eudoxis  (Greek  Doric  pillars)  .    .  442 

SIXTH  CENTURY. 

Sax  Lorenzo  (old  part) Pope  Pelagius  (galleries)     ...  580 

8ta.  Balbina Gregory  the  Great  (no  side-aisles)  600 


SEVENTH  CENTURY. 

8ta.  Agnbsb Honoriiis  I.  (galleries) 

QCTATTRO  CoBONATi Uouorius  L    .    .    .    . 

8t.  Gioboio  in  Velabro Leo  II 

San  Chruooono Gregory  IIL  .    .    .    • 


625 
625 
682 
780 


EIGHTH  CENTURY. 

8.  GiOTANNA  A  PORTA  Patina  .    .    .    Adrian  I TOO  ? 

8.  Maria  IN  CosMBDix 700 

8.  YiNCENZo  ALLE  Tkb  Fontane 790 

8.  LOBBNZO  (nave) about  790? 


^  It  b  copied,  with  slight  alterations, 
from  the  work  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen 
on  the  Roman  Basilicas,  which,  with  the 
iUostimtioiis  of  Gutensohn  and  Knapp, 
formt  by  far  the  best  work  on  the  sud- 
Jeet  iiuU  bMs  yet  been  given  to  the  world ; 


though  some  of  the  dates  assiffned  to 
the  buildings  are  still  matters  of  dispute, 
but  not  to  any  material  extent.    Those 
here  given  generally  refer  to  thft  VsvsiV^Vc^ 
now  exUtlng  ot  kxiown,  vn^  itfiX  iSc^ivi^ 
to  the  origliial  loxm^Uoiu 
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NINTH  CENTURY. 

SS.  Nereo  ED  AcHiLLBO Leo  IIL about  800 

S.  Praxede Paschal  L m 

8.  Makia  in  Dominica ^ 

S.  Maktino  ai  Monti Sei^os  and  Leo 844, 855 

S.  NicoLO  in  Cakcere about  900 

S.  Bartolomeo  in  IsoLA goo 

TENTH  CENTURY. 
S.  Giovanni  in  Latebano    ....   Rebuilt  by  Sei^us  IIL      •    •    •    •  010 

ELEVENTH  CENTURY. 
Nothing. 

TWELFTH  CENTURY. 

S.  Clemente Paschal      .••••••••  1118 

S.  Maria  in  Trastevere      ....    Innocent  IL U35 

S.  Croce Lucius 1144 

iS.  Maria  in  Ara  Celi ,  UDCWtiin 

THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 
Nothing. 

FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 
8.  Maria  sopba  Minerva     ....   Gothic abom  ISflO 

FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 
S.  Aoostino Renaissance  ? abom  1480 

Three  of  these,  St.  Peter's,  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Lateran  church,  have 
five  aisles,  all  the  rest  three,  with  only  one  insignificant  exception,  Sta. 
Balbina,  wliich  has  no  side-aisles.  Two,  Sta.  Agnese  and  the  old  part 
of  St.  Lorenzo,  have  their  side-aisles  in  two  stories,  all  the  rest  are 
only  one  story  in  height,  and  the  side-aisles  generally  are  half  the 
width  of  the  central  aisle  or  nave.  Some  of  the  more  modem  churches 
have  the  side-aisles  vaulted,  but  of  those  in  the  list  all  except  the  two 
last  have  flat  wooden  ceilings  over  the  central  compartment,  and 
generally  s])eaking  the  plain  unomamental  construction  of  the  roof  is 
exposed.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  originally  they  were  ceiled 
in  some  more  ornamental  manner,  as  the  art  of  ornamenting  this  new 
style  of  open  construction  seems  to  have  been  introduce<i  at  a  later 
date. 

Of  the  two  last-named,  the  Sta.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  might  perhape 
be  more  ])r()j)crly  classed  among  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  Italian 
Gotliic  style ;  but  as  it  is  the  only  one  in  Rome  that  has  any  claim  to 
such  a  distinction,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  making  it  an  exception 
to  the  rest.  The  San  Ai^ostino  miijjht  also  be  called  a  R'^naissance 
sjK'cimen.  It  certainly  is  a  transitional  specimen  between  the  pillared 
and  pilastered  styles,  which  were  then  struggling  for  mastery.  It 
may  either  be  regarded  as  the  last  of  the  old  race  or  the  first  of  the 
new  style,  which  was  so  soon  d^^t\\ie<5LVoT^No\>\\\Q!ii\ia  the  architectnnl 
world. 
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St.  Peter's. 

Of  the  other  examples  the  oldest  was  the  finest.  This  graH 
basilica  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Constantiue,  close  to  the  circa 
of  Nero,  where  tradition  atlirnied  that  St.  Peter  had  suffered  martyr- 
dom. It  unfortunately  was  entirely  swept  away  to  make  room  for 
the  greatest  of  Christian  temples,  which  now  occupies  its  site;  bul 
previous  to  its  destruction  careful  measurements  and  drawing's  wi-re 
made  of  every  part,  from  which  it  is  easy  to  understand  all  iu 
arrangements  —  easier  i)erhaps  than  if  it  had  remained  to  the 
present  day,  and  four  centuries  more  of  reform  and  inipruveuifDti 
had  assisted  in  altering  and  disfiguring  its  venerable  frame. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  ])lau  (Woodcut  No.  274),  drawn  to  iLe 
usual  scale,  it  possessed  a  noble  atrium  or  forecourt,  '2V2  ft.  by  'JSo,  in 
front  of  which  were  some  bold  masses  of  building,  which  during  the 
Middle  Ages  were  surmounted  by  two  belfry-towers.  The  church  it^Jf 
was  212  ft.  in  width  by  380  in  length,  covering,  without  its  adjuiiois. 
an  area  of  above  80,000  English  feet,  which,  though  less  than  half 
the  size  of  the  present  cathedral,  is  as  large  as  that  covered  by  any 
niediieval  cathedral  except  those  of  Milan  and  Seville.  The  ti-n- 
tral  aisle  wius  al>out  80  ft.  across  (about  twice  the  average  width  uf 
a  Gothic  nave),  and  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  basilica  of  Maxeniius 
and  the  j)rineij)al  halls  of  the  greater  thermje.  For  some  reas<.»n  --r 
other  this  dimension  seems  to  have  been  a  modulus  verv  uentrailv 
adoi)ted.  The  benia  or  sanctuary,  answering  to  the  Gothic  transi'i't, 
extended  beyond  the  walls  of  the  church  either  way,  which  wa;?  un- 
usual in  Ronianesjjue  buildings.  The  object  here  seems  to  have  Utn 
to  connect  it  with  the  tombs  on  its  north  side.  The  arranirenient  <'t 
the  sanctuary  was  also  peculiar,  having  been  adorned  witli  twelve 
])illars  supporting  a  Ljallery.  These,  when  symbolism  l>ecanio  thf 
fashion,  were  saiil  to  represent  the  twelve  apostles.  This  certaiiuy 
was  not  their  original  intent,  as  at  first  only  six  were  put  up  —  thi* 
others  a<bled  afterwards.  The  sanctuarv  and  choir  were  here  siiiiju- 
larly  small  and  contracte*!,  as  if  arranged  before  the  clergy  became » 
numerous  as  they  afterwards  were,  and  before  the  laity  were  exchnle*! 
from  this  part  of  the  church. 

The  general  internal  aj)pearance  of  the  building  will  be  unden«too«l 
from  the  following  woodcut  (Xo.  275),  which  presents  at  one  view  all 
the  jK'culiarities  of  the  basilican  buildings.  The  pillars  separatinsr  the 
central  from  the  side  aisles  a]>])ear  to  liave  been  of  uniform  dinienwons, 
and  to  have  supported  a  horizontal  entablature,  above  which  rose  i 
double  range  of  panels,  each  containing  a  picture — these  panels  thw 
taking  the  place  of  what  was  the  triforium  in  Gothic  chnrches.  Ovfl* 
these  was  the  clerestory,  ai\<\  ^\i^\v\\\  tvw  oxxwKv^wtal  belt  gave  snilicieirt 
elevation   for   the   roof,  w\uc\\  m  Wvv^  \aja.\«aRfc  i^<y«^^  \>wi  ^isaStti 
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oonstrnction.  On  the  nhole  perhaps  the  rntio  of  height  to  width  is 
imexceptionablc,  but  the  height  over  the  pill.trH  is  bo  gi-eat  tliat  they 
■re  made  to  look  utterly  inBignitieant,  w.liich  iudeeil  ix  the  groat  defect 
in  the  architectural  design  of  these  buildings,  and,  though  sehlom  so 
(tfeDsive  as  here,  is  apparent  in  all.  The  ranges  of  columns  dividing 
the  mde-aisles  were  joined  by  arches,  which  is  a  more  common  as  weU 


>  better  amagemeat,  as  it  not  only  adds  to  the  height  of  the  pillars, 
t  giTM  them  an  apparent  power  of  Iicnring  the  superxtructurc.  At 
me  period  during  the  Middle  Ages  tho  outer  aisles  were  vaulted, 
d  Gotbio  nindowB  introduced  into  them.  This  change  seems  to 
ve  neceuitated  the  closing  of  tiie  intermediate  range  ot  clt^Ttt^to'rj 
windows,  which  jm>hably  was  by  no  means  coududve  to  Aiie  ^eii«iaX 
1/  ofbot  of  the  huildmg. 
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Externally  this  basilica,  like  all  those  of  its  age,  mnst  have  been 
singularly  deficient  in  beauty  or  in  architectural  design.  The  sides 
were  of  plain  unplastered  brick,  the  windows  were  plain  arch-headed 
openings.  The  front  alone  was  ornamented,  and  this  only  with  two 
ranges  of  windows  somewhat  larger  than  those  at  the  sides,  three  in 
each  tier,  into  wliich  tracery  was  inserted  at  some  later  period,  and 
between  and  above  these,  various  figures  and  emblems  were  painted  in 
fresco  on  stucco  laid  on  tlie  brickwork.  The  whole  was  surmounted 
by  that  singular  coved  cornice  which  seems  to  have  been  universal 
in  Roman  basilicas,  though  not  found  anywhere  else  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

The  two  most  interesting  adjuncts  to  this  cathedral  were  the  two 
tombs  standing  to  the  northward.  According  to  the  mediaeval  tra- 
dition the  one  was  the  tomb  of  Ilonorius  and  his  wives,  the  other  the 
church  of  St.  Andrew.  Their  position,  however,  carefully  centred  on 
the  spine  of  the  circus  of  Nero,  where  the  great  apostle  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom, seems  to  point  to  a  holier  and  more  important  origin.  My 
own  conviction  is  that  they  were  erected  to  mark  the  places  where  the 
apostle  and  his  companions  suffered.  It  is  besides  extremely  improb- 
able that  after  the  erection  of  the  basilica  an  emperor  should  choose 
tlie  centre  of  a  circus  for  the  burying-place  of  himself  and  his  family, 
or  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  choose  so  hallowed  a  spot.  They  are 
of  exactly  the  usual  toml)-form  of  the  age  of  Constantine,  and  of  the 
largest  size,  being  each  100  ft.  in  diameter. 

Tlie  first  was  destroyed  by  3Iichael  Angelo,  as  it  stood  on  the  site 
required  for  liis  northern  tribune,  the  second  by  Pius  VI.,  in  1776, 
to  make  way  for  the  present  sacristy,  and  Rome  thus  lost,  through 
])ure  carelessness,  the  two  oldest  and  most  sacred  edifices  of  tk 
Christian  period  whieli  she  possessed. 

The  most  eastern  had  been  so  altered  and  overlaid,  having  been 
lonir  used  as  a  sacrist  v,'  that  it  miojht  have  been  difiicult  to  restore  it; 
but  its  ])Osition  and  its  antiquity  certainly  entitled  it  to  a  better  fate. 

St.  Paul's. 

The  church  of  San  Paolo  fiiori  lo  Mura  was  almost  an  exact 
countcrj)art  of  St.  Peter's  both  in  design  and  dimensions.  The  only 
inij)ortant  variations  were  that  the  transept  was  made  of  the  same 
width  as  the  central  nave,  or  about  80  ft.,  and  that  the  pillars  sep*- 
rating  the  nave  from  the  side  aisles  were  joined  by  arches  instead  of  by 
a  horizontal  architrave.  Both  these  were  undoubted  improvements, 
the  h'rst  triving  space  ami  diu:nity  to  tlie  bema,  the  latter  not  only 
adding   lieiLcht   to  the  order,  but  giving  it,  together  with  lightnesii 


1  "11  VavicJiuo  discrillo  da  ristolubi,"  vol.  ii.  pis.  xxiv.  xxv. 


t  appnrcnt  streDetli  rf(|ui8ite  to  support  the  high  wall  placet!  over 

^  pUlars. 

Tic  order,  too,  was  finer  and  more  important  than  at  St.  Peter's, 

nty-four  of  the  pillars  being  taken  from  some  temple  or  building 

J  b  generally  said  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian)  of  the  best  age  of 

Vmc,  tboiigli  the  reiiiatnin<;  sixteen   were  unfortunately  only  very 

i  copies  of  thum.     These  pillars  are  3:j  feet  in  height,  or  one-third 

he  whole  lieiglil  of  the  building  to  the  roof.     In  St.  Peter's  they 

e  only  a  fourth,  and  if  they  had  been  spaced  a  litlli?  further  apart, 


ni  the  art-h  made  more  import.-Ult,  the  moat  glaring  defeet  of  tfai 
lilOinga  would  in  a  great  meaAure  have  been  avoided. 
Long  titfurv  its  deHtnu'tion  by  Hru  in  18'22  this  dmrch  had  been 
hitered  as  m  lose  niHny  of  its  mi>«t  striking  peculiarities.  The 
•  presbytery  was  divided  into  two  by  a  longitudinal  wait, 
t  great«r  numlitir  of  iLt  den'slory  windows  were  built  up,  its 
riuin  gone,  and  denar  and  wliitewnsh  had  done  much  to  efface  its 
Ulty,  which,  nevertheless,  >-vvmf  to  have  struck  all  Iravellcrs  with 
mlntion,  OS  ponihining  in  itself  tlif  last  reiuini»cewee  of  Pagan 
mv  with  th<^  earliest  forms  of  the  Christian  world.  It  certainly 
I  the  most  interesting,  if  not  <|uito  the  most  beautiful,  of  the 
a  buiMings  of  thai  city.' 


,  <\>-aorO«i4  Xa  ttw  wSCWrf*! 
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The  third  five-aisled  basilica,  that  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano,  diffen 
in  no  essential  respect  from  those  just  described  except  in  diuieDsioia; 
it  covers  about  60,000  feet,  and  consequently  is  inferior  in  this  red|»ect 
to  the  other  two.  It  has  been  so  completely  altered  in  modem  timei 
that  its  primitive  arrangements  can  now  hardly  be  discerned,  nor  caa 
their  effect  be  judged  of,  even  assuming  that  they  were  peculiar  to  it, 
whicji,  liowever,  is  by  no  means  certain. 

Like  the  other  two,  it  appears  to  have  been  originally  erected  br 
Constantino,  who  seems  especially  to  have  affected  this  five-aiskd 
form.  The  churches  which  he  erected  at  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem 
both  have  this  number  of  aisles.  From  the  similarity  which  exists  in 
the  design  of  all  these  churches  we  might  easily  restore  this  buildings 
if  it  were  worth  while.  Its  dimensions  can  easily  be  traced,  bnl 
beyond  this  nothing  remains  of  the  original  erection. 

Of  those  with  three  aisles  by  far  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  is 
that  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  which,  notwithstanding  the  comparative 

smallness  of  its  dimensions,  is  now  perhaps  thi- 
best  specimen  of  its  cLass  remaining.  Internally 
its  dimensions  are  100  feet  in  width  bv  250  to  th^* 
front  of  the  apse;  the  w^hole  area  being  about 
32,000  feet ;  so  that  it  is  little  more  than  half  th« 
size  of  the  Lateran  church,  and  between  one- 
third  and  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  other  two 
five-aislod  churches. 

Notwithstanding  this  there  is  great  boautj 
in  its  intt'rnal  colonnade,  all  the  pillars  of  which 
arc  of  one  design,  and  bear  a  most  pleasinir  I'r'> 
j)ortion  to  the  superstructure.  The  cKroston, 
too,  is  ornamented  with  pilasters  and  pam*!N 
makinij:  it  a  part  of  the  general  desivrii;  a««l 
with  the  roof,  which  is  panelled  with  constnictive 
j>ro]»riety  and  simplicity,  combined  with  suffi- 
cient rid  mess,  serves  to  make  up  a  whole  whioh 
i^ives  a  far  Ijcttor  and  more  conijdete  idea  of 
wliat  a  basilica  either  was  oriirinally,  or  at  ka-tt 
fcaffiffifflBKEE—  init:rht  have  l>een,  than  any  other  church  at  Roim'. 
'jTT.   Plan  of  Sta.  Maria   It  is  true  tliat  both  tlic  pilastcrs  of  the  clerestonr 

M.i^';:i«;n'.     Soalt*  It'u  ft.  *  ^ 

t'»  1  in.  and  the  mof  are  modem,  and  in  modern  timrt 

tlie  colonnade  has    ]>een    broken    through  in  two  places;   but  thc« 
defects  must  be  overlooked  in  judging  of  the  whole. 

Another  defect  is  that  the  siile-aisles  have  been  vaulted  in  modem 
times,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  the  harmony  that  shouH 
exist  between  the  different  parts  of  the  building.  In  striving  to  avoi«l 
the  defect  of  making  the  suj^erstructure  too  high  in  proportion  toth* 
colunms,  the  architect  has  made  the  central  roof  too  low  either  for  tht 


-the  very  best  of  the  older  wooden-roofed  clmrobea  of  Cliriatendom, 
ad  the  Iirst  tiiodi'l  from  which  to  stiuiy  the  merits  aud  deftcls  of  thia 
l^le  of  arclitlL-cture. 


■li 


ptber  mode  of  getting  ov«r  tla-  great  dffucl  of  higli  walls  over 
%  was.  ado[)todj  as  in  Sta.  AgHi>sv  and  Su  f^ircnzu^  of  tt«i.n^«. 


I 
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gallery  corresponding  with  tlie  triforiiiin  of  Goiliic  phi»rch<^  In  b 
tlieee  inst.iMce:;  it.  seems  to  liavebeen  sii|!^estei|,  if  not  require)]. )iv 
peculiarity  of  the  groiiml,  wliicli  wtis  liigln-r  on  ono  sifle  thau  om  tl 
other;  biil  whether  this  vas  tlie  trne  cause  of  itn  adoption  otm 
the  effect  was  most  sat  is  factory,  aiid  had  it  l>een  [levsevfreil  in 
to  bring  the  upper  culonnaile  moie  into  harmony  of  proportion  m 
the  oilier,  it  would  have  iKH^iiallemled  uiih  ihehappiiM  rtrsultjioi 


I  style.     Whftlier  it  was.  however,  that  the  Romans  felt  the  wan 
ihe  tiroaii  plain  space  for  their  paintings,  or  that  they  could  not  li 
llie  npper  arclies  in  projiorlion  with  the  classical  pillars  which  ihfT 
made  use  of,  the  system  was  aliaiiiloned  almost  &s  soon  as  ailophJ, 
and  never  came  into  general  use. 
It  ifl  not  now  easy  to  judgo  what  the  effect  of  this  wan  iu  I 
original  church  of  St.  I-oranzo,  owing  to  thi>  numerous  alterfttiem 
Iios  undergone,  for  the  original  church  i>f  Conatontinc  scorns  t< 
been  enlirdy  swept  away.    TWvo^  VtW-W  •wUioh  v 
plan  Bomewha.1  Ukc  lUV  oi  SXa.  Aijivc**.,  ovA-j  m-Jtv^v^yaw^ 
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ride  of  the  nnrc,  liorrowed  from  some  ancient  edifice,  instead  of  seven, 
ud  these  support  ft  horizontal  architrave  instead  of  arclics. 

In  tlie  tliirteirnth  century  the  apse  was  destroyed  and  a  long 
Mre  added  in  that  direction,  so  that  the  altar  was  jilaced  where  the 
ntrance  was  originally  situated.  JIakiiig  due  allowance  for  these 
Atnges,  it  is  probable  that  the  annexed  woodcut  faithfully  represents 
die  arrangements  of  the  building  as  it  stood  in  the  sixtli  century,  and 
ii  interesting,  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  representing  the  class 
af  ofaarch  erected  at  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere  at  this  age,  of  wiiioh  so 
nrj  few  specimens  now  exist.  It  contains  also  the  genns  of  much 
fttt  wu  afterwards  reproduced  in  Gothic  churches.  Ttic  upper 
pJleiy,  after  many  modificntionH,  at  last  setlleil  into  a  triforium,  and 
die  pierced  stone  slalts  in  the  windows  became  tracery  —  but  before 
Iheae  were  reached  a  vaulted  roof  was  introiluced,  and  with  it  all  the 
^ettnrea  of  the  style  were  to  a  great  extent  modilied. 

The  church  Icuown  as  that  of  Sta.  I'udentiana  is  one  of  the  very 
Uest  and  consequently  one  of  the  nioHt  interesting  of  those  in  lioine. 
!t  Stands  on  substructions  of  ancient  Human  ilute,  whieli  probably 
brmed  part  of  the  Theriuut  of  Xovatiis  or  the  hottso  of  the  Senator 
i^idena,  who  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  at  the  end  of  his  Second 
Spittle  to  Timothy,  and  witli  whom  he  is  traditionally  said  to  have 
'elided  daring  his  sojourn  in  Konie.  The  vaults  beneath  t)ie  church 
ntainly  formed  part  of  a  Roman  mansion,  fo  apparently  do  those 
lutldingB,  shown  on  the  plan,  and  placed  liehind  and  on  one  side  of 
.he  sanctuary ;  but  whether  these  were  usetl  for  Christian  purj>oses 
lefore  the  erection  of  the  church  in  the  fourth  century  is  by  no  means 
xrtain.     In  plan  the  church  remains  in  all  probability  very  much  as 
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iginally  designed,  its  most  striking  peculiarity  being  the  segmental 
>tm  of  the  apse,  which  may  possibly  h;nc  arisen  from  some  jieetdiar 

'  "  Altchristllehen  Klrclieu  iiacJi  JJauiiciikniifcli'ii  uiul  iiUtiuu  \itai;\iTcv\i>»v'e'Q.;' 
tti  ]>.  Bubtdt.    CaHuvbe,    ISO-J. 
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arrangement  of  the  original  building.    It  was  not,  however,  foondto    | 
be  j>leasing  in  an  <ii-chitectural  point  of  view,  and  was  not  const 
quentlj-  again  o>n|iloyed, 
Tiif  aiiiicxpd  section  probably  representa  very  nearly  the  or^nil 
form  of  the  nave,  though  it  has  been 
BO  encrusted  with  modem  accretions  u 
to  render  it  difficult  to  ascertain  what 
the  first  form  really  waa.     The   shafts 
of  the  jiillars  may  have  been  borrowed 
from  Home  older  edifice,  but  tlie  capitah  i 
were  clearly  designed  to  support  arches,  1 
and   must  therefore  be  early  Christiao  I 
(fourth  century?),  and  are  among  the 
»».  *^*i''f!'^J,^J„'^f,j^g'','''""'"'-       most  elegant  and  appropriate  specimens    i 
of  the  class  now  extant. 
In   some  instances,  as  in  San  Clemcnte,  above  alluded  to,  in  San 
Pietro  in  Vincula,  and   Sta.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  the  colonnade  is 
divided  into  spaces  of  three  or  four  intercolumniations  by  blocks  of 
solid  masonry,  which  give  great  apjiarent  solidity  and  strength  to 
the  building,  tiut  at  the  expense  of  breaking  it  up  into  couipartmcDU 
more  than  is  agi'ecable,  ami  these  destroy  that  beauty  of  perspective 
so  pleasing  in  a  continuous  colonnade.     This  defect  seems  to  have 
been  foil  in  the  Santa  Praxode,  where  three  of  these  blocks  are  intro- 
duced in  tin.'  length  of  the  nave,  and  sup]>ort  each  a  bold  arch  thrown 
across  tiic  ci^ntral  aisle.     The  effect  of  this  might  have  been  most 
hajijiy,  as  at  San  Miniato,  near  Florence;  but  it  has  been  so  cIumsilT 
manageil  in  the  Kuman  exam]ile,  as  to  be  most  destructive  of  all 
beauty  of  )iro)iortion. 

Some  of  the  }irincipal  beauties  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able defects  of  these  hasilican  churches  arise  from  the  employment  of 
columns  torn  fioni  ancient  temples:  where  this  has  been  done,  the 
beauty  of  tlie  tiiarlile  and  the  exipiisitc  sculpture  of  the  capitals  and 
friezes,  givi'  a  richness  and  elegance  to  the  whole  that  go  far  to 
redeem  or  to  hide  the  rudeness  of  the  building  in  which  they  ait 
encased,  lint,  on  tlie  nther  hand,  the  diserejiancy  between  the  piUan 
—  l)<)ri<',  liinic,  and  ('nrinlhian  eulumns  being  sometimes  used  sidebj 
eidc  —  dcsiioys  all  anifcinnity,  and  the  fragmentary  character  of  the 
eTitalihitiirts  they  suppojt  is  still  more  jirejudicial  to  the  continuity  of 
the  |KTSj.i'((ive,  wliieh  slioiild  he  the  greatest  charm  of  these  chiirchd 
Iiv  deiire<'s,  the  fertile  ijuarries  of  ancient  Roine  seem  to  have  become 
entirely  cxhauslivl ;  and  as  the  examjile  of  St.  Paul  proves,  the 
]{i)nian>  iji  ilic  fourth  centui-y  ufre  incapable  of  nianufactoring  erM 
a  liad  imitation,  ami  were  at  last  forced  to  adopt  some  new  plan  of 
snjiportitig  their  incuiks.  The  <'liurch  of  SS,  Nereo  ed  Achilleo  i^ 
perha]>s,  the  most  elegant  example  of  this  class,  the  piers  being  ligU 
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octagons;  but  the  most  clinracteriBtic,  as  well  aa  the  most  original,  U 
the  San  Vincenzo  alle  Tre  Foiitane,  shown  in  section  and  elevation 
im  Woodcut   No.  285.    It  so  far  deviates  from  the  usual  baeilican 


arrangements  as  almost  to  deserve  the  ai»pfllation  of  Gothic,  It  has 
the  same  defect  aa  all  the  rest  —  its  jiicr  arches  being  too  low,  and  for 
which  there  is  no  excuse  here — but  both  internally  and  cxternallf 
it  shows  a  uniformity  of  design  and  a  desire  to  make  every  part 
ornamental  that  produces  a  very  jtleasing  effect,  notwithstanding 
that  the  whole  is  merely  of  brick,  and  that  ornament  is  so  sparingly 
applied  as  barely  to  prevent  the  building  sinking  into  the  class  of 
inere  utilitarian  erections. 

Among  the  most  pleasing  architectural  features,  if  they  may  be 
BO  called,  of  these  churches,  are  the  mosaic  pavements  that  adorn  the 
greater  number.  These  were  always  orii;inal,  being  designed  for 
the  buildings  In  which  they  are  used,  and  following  the  arrangement 
of  the  architecture  surrounding  them.  The  patterns  too  are  always 
elegant,  and  appropriate  to  t)te  jtiirjiosc ;  and  as  the  colors  are  in 
like  manner  generally  harmoniously  blended,  they  form  not  only  a 
most  appropriate  but  moat  I>eantiful  basement  to  the  architecture. 

A  still  more  important  feature  was  the  great  mosaic  picture  that 
alwa}-s  adorned  the  semi-ilome  of  tlio  apse,  representing  most  generally 
the  Saviour  seated  in  glory  surrounded  by  Saints,  or  else  some  scene 
from  the  life  of  the  holy  jieraon.ige  to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated. 
These  mosaics  were  generally  eontinue<l  down  to  nearly  the  level  of 
the  altar,  and  along  the  whole  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  sanctuary  in 
which  the  apse  was  situated,  and  as  far  as  the  triumphal  arch  which 
separated  the  nave  from  ilie  sanctuary,  at  which  point  the  mosaic 
blended  with  the  frescoes  that  adorned  the  upper  walls  of  the  central 
nave  above  the  arcades.  All  this  made  up  an  extent  of  polychro- 
matic decoration  which  in  those  dark  ages  when  few  could  read,  the 
designers  of  these  buildings  seem  to  have  considered  as  virtually 
of  more  importance  than  the  architectural  work  to  which  it  was 
mttached.  Any  atten4)t  to  judge  of  the  one  without  taking  into 
eonsideration  the  other,  would  be  forming  an  opinion  on  hearing  but 
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half  the  eviiience;  but  taken  in  conjunction,  the  paintings  s"  far  l« 
explain,  aod  also  to  redeem,  many  points  in  vhich  the  an-hitecture 
is  most  opeti  to  criticism. 

Ravexna. 
During  the  whole  perioil  wlien  tiie  Romnnesque  style  was  mow 
flourishing,  the  city  of  Itavenna  ahnost  rivalled  in  importance  tlie  oiil 
capital  of  the  world,  and  her  churches  were  consequently  hanliy  li-» 
important  either  in  number  or  in  richness  than  those  we  have  jiw 
been  describing.  It  is  true  she  had  none  so  large  as  the  great  ini'tn- 
politnn  basiliciis  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Theone  five-aisled  church  slir 
possessed — thecathedr.il  —  has  been  entirely  destroyed,  to  inaktmiiT 
for  a  very  contenqitible  modern  erection.  From  the  plans,  howtn-r, 
which  we  postiess  of  it,  it  NeemK  to  have  differed  very  coii«i<iera!>ly 
from  tlie  Roman  examples,  most  osjiecially  in  having  no  trace  of  a 
transept,  the  building  being  a  jierfectly  regular  i>nr.illelograni,  half 
as  long  again  .is  its  breadth,  and  with  merely  one  great  ajise  added  at 
the  end  of  the  central  nave.  Its  loss  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  .is  li 
was,  besides  being  the  largest,  the  oldest  chimli 
in  the  citj-,  having  been  erected  about  the  ywr 
400,  by  Archbisliop  Ursus,  The  baptisterj-  tliat 
belonged  to  it  has  been  fortunately  preservtii, 
.ind  will  be  described  hereafter. 

BoHides    a  considerable    number   of  othir 
ehurclies  which  liave   either  been    lost  or  .h- 
struyed  liy  rcjiair,  Ravenna  still  |Kif^esst'S  tuM 
tirst-clasH      three-aisled 
brisiliciis— t]icS.itlAl> 
origin; 
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by  Tlii'odoric,  kin 
t!i<.  <;..llis  (.V.  1..  49;i- 
:>-2r,)i  iind  the  S.  Apol- 
linare  in  Classe,  at  the 
Port  i)f  l{avenn.T,  situ- 
ated about  three  miles 


fro. 


the 


nieiiced  a.  i>.  53)*,  and 
dedicated  .'^.4;).     Of  the 
two,  the  tirst  named  is  j, 
'^t^.iSoT.oiZ."-'       »')■    far  the   m... 

siderable,  being  315  ft. 
long   by  115    in  width    externally,  while    the    other  only  messaret 


L.  F.  von  Quasi,  "DW  AUc\rtia\\\rticn\\a.M««nVt-««o.-ft».-«wiia." 
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216  feet  in  length  by  104.  It  is  now  called  S.  Martino  in  Cielo  d'Orcs 
from  its  having  been  decided  in  the  twelfth  century  that  the  other 
church  in  Classe  possessed  the  true  body  of  the  saint  to  which  both 
churches  were  dedicated.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  plan,  it  is  a  per- 
fectly regular  basilica,  with  twenty-two  pillars  on  each  side  of  the 
nave,  which  is  61  feet  in  width.  The  bema  is  well  raised,  and  forms 
a  sort  of  incipient  transept  in  front  of  the  apse,  and  it  possesses  i 
handsome  narthex  with  light  ))illars  in  front. 

The  gieat  merit  of  these  two  basilicas,  as  compared  with  those  of 
Rome,  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  Ravenna  having  possessed  no 
ruined  temj)Ies  whose  spoils  could  be  used  in  tlie  construction  of  new 
buildings.  Consequently  the  architects,  being  obliged  to  thmk  for 
themselves  and  design  every  detail,  introduced  a  degree  of  harmony 
into  their  proportions  utterly  unknown  in  the  Roman  examples. 
From  Woodcut  Xo.  287,  representing  three  arches  of  the  nave  of 
S.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pillars  are  pleasingly 
spaced  ;  their  capitals,  surmounted  by  a  block  representing  the  aR-hi- 
trave,  suffice  for  the  support  of  the  arches  that  spring  from  them ;  the 
triforium  belt  is  adorned  with  figures,  and  is  of  pleasing  projiortions ; 
and  the  window  over  each  arch  fills  up  the  remaining  height  to  the 
roof,  without  either  overcrowding  or  leaving  any  space  tliat  is  not 
easily  filled  up  by  the  decorations  applied.  It  is  true  the  parts  do  not 
all  quite  harinonize,  but  the  entire  architecture  of  the  building  is  an 
immense  stride  in  advance  of  the  Roman  stvle.  All  this  is  still 
more  apparent  in  Woodcut  No.  288,  taken  from  the  angle  where  the 
nave  joins  the  apse  in  the  Apollinare  in  Classe,  which  shows  a  still 
further  advance  towards  forming  a  new  style  out  of  the  classical 
elements  :  a  little  more  and  the  transition  would  be  almost  complete. 
It  is  still  easy,  however,  not  only  to  trace  the  derivation  of  every 
detail  from  the  classical  model,  hut  also  to  see  that  the  architect  was 
trying  to  adhere  to  that  style  as  far  as  his  means  and  his  purposes 
would  allow. 

Externally  these  buildings  aj)pear  to  have  remained  to  the  present 
liour  almc^st  wholly  without  architectural  embellishment.  It  was  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  ornamental  ])urposes  to  make  the  brick  aR*hes 
necessary  for  the  construction  slightly  more  prominent  and  imj)ortant 
thjui  Mas  actually  required.  As  if  im])elled  by  some  feeling  of  antag- 
onism to  the  ])ractice  of  the  heathens,  the  early  Christians  seem  to 
have  tried  to  make  the  external  ap])earance  of  their  buildings  as 
unlike  those  of  tlieir  i>redeoessors  as  was  possible.  Whether  this  was 
the  cause  or  not,  it  is  certain  tliat  nothing  can  well  be  less  ornamental 
than  thest*  exteriors;  and  even  the  mfrthex^  which  in  the  Apollinarein 
Classe  aff(»rded  an  excellent  o|)])ortunity  for  embellishment,  could  not  be 
less  ornamental  if  it  were  the  entrance  to  a  barn  instead  of  to  a  church 
of  such  richness  and  beauty  as  this  in  all  its  internal  arrangements. 


Pabrxzo. 
At  ParenEO  in  latria  there  is  a  basilica,  built  in  the  year  542  by 
the  Bishop  Euphrasius,  and  consequeatly  contemporary  with  these 
examples  at  liavenna.  This  churcli  still  retains 
its  atrium,  baptistery,  and  otlier  accoinpaiii- 
iiicnts,  whicli  those  at  Ravenna  have  lost.  It 
consists  of  a  basilica  in  three  aisles,  with  an 
apse  at  the  end  of  eai:h,  and  an  atrium  in  front, 
beyond  which  is  situated  the  baptistery ;  and 
io  front  of  this  ^ain  a  tower,  witli  a  circular 
chamber  in  it,  tliough  tliis  latter  feature  seuuis 
to  be  of  more  modem  date.  On  one  side  at 
the  east  end  is  a  chapel  or  crypt ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  to  what  age  it  belongs,  and  for 
what  purpose  it  was  erected.  It  is  apparently 
an  excrescence,  while  all  tlie  other  parts  belong 
to  the  original  design.  Internally  the  church 
is  I'll  feet  in  length  by  32  in  width,  and 
possesses  all  the  usual  arrangements  of  a 
church  of  that  date.  Some  of  its  pillars  are 
of  tlie  Corinthian  order  and  are  borrowed  from 
some  older  edifice,  but  others  are  of  pure 
Byzantine  type  (Woodcut  No.  291),  and  were 
they  all  like  this,  would  oblige  ns  to  defer 
the  description  of  the  building  to  a  later 
jKige.  It  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  tran- 
sition specimen,  but  one  of  such  beauty  as  to 
make  us  regret  that  the  barbarians  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Adriatic  had  not  studied  or 
appreciated  its  beauty.  Exteraally  the  facade 
retains  some  of  the  painted  decorations  which 
B(.-em  to  have  been  so  fashionable  at  the  time 
it  was  erected,  but  internally  they  have  been 
entirely  peeled  off  the  nave,  an<l  though  the 
ajise  is  rich  in  marbles,  mosaic  and  paintings, 
they  are  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  build- 
ing  itself.  As  an  edifice  of  the  age  of  Jus- 
tinian, and  as  showing  the  relative  position  ""fimiiio' 
of  tiie  various  parts  tliat  made  up  an  ecclesi- 
astical establishment  in  tliose  early  times,  it  is  singularly  deserving 
of  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  the  history  of  art  is  a  matter  of 
interest. 
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202.    Plan  of  Cliuroli  nt  Torcello. 
Soiilo  ](K)  ft.  to  1  in. 


TORCELLO. 

The  church  at  Torcello,  in  the  Venetian  Lagune,  is  the  last  examph 
it  will  be  necessary  to  quote  in  order  to  make  the  arrangements  of  tbe 

Romanesque  basilicas  intelligible,  b 
was  originally  erected  in  the  seventh 
century ;  and  though  altered,  perhaps  to 
some  extent  rebuilt,  in  the  first  yearol 
the  eleventh  century,  it  still  retains  much 
of  the  arrangement  and  character  A 
the  original  edifice  —  few  churches  prob- 
ably possess  the  old  arrangements  in  sndi 
completeness  as  this,  or  impress  the  be- 
holder  with  an  air  of  greater  antiquity. 
The  whole  width  of  the  chnrch  is  71  ft 
internallv  bv  125  in  len<rth.  One  of  its 
most  striking  peculiarities  is  the  dispro- 

_    _  _  jmrtional  width  of  the  central  as  com- 

L  >  ,  jy"^l-  >  ^  >  «  m|  pared  with   the   side   aisles,  the  latter 

being  only  7  ft.  wide.  A  screen  of  six 
pillars  divides  the  navo  from  the  sancto* 
ary.  Perha))s,  however,  the  most  inter- 
c'sting  ])art  of  this  church  is  the  interior 
of  its  apse,  wliicli  still  rotnins  tin*  bishoji's  throne,  surrounded  by  six 
rani^i's  of  scats  for  his  ])rc*sbvtc'rv,  arrnn^cMl  like  those  of  an  ancient 
theatre.  It  jucsciits  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best  preser^fd 
exaiiij'le^  <»f  till*  fittings  of  the  apse,  and  gives  a  better  idea  of  the 
mo<h»  ill  wliicli  tlie  apses  of  eliurehes  were  originally  arrangeil  than 
aiiythiiiLT  that  is  to  l»e  found  in  any  other  church,  either  of  its  age 
or  of  an  cMriirr  period. 

Like  Sta.  Pinlentiana  (Woodcut  Xo.  li8-)  and  Parenzo,  this  church 
j^ossesses  a  small  side  chapel,  a  vestry  or  sanctuary,  on  the  Gospel  side 
of  tlie  allar,  ami  tin;  remains  of  a  very  ])erfect  baptistery  may  still  be 
traced  in  front  of  the  west  door.  This  was  as<piare  block,  externally, 
measuriiiLC  •>"  ft.  each  way;  internally  an  octagon,  with  the  anirles 
cut  in  liemi>pherical  niches.  In  the  rear  of  the  church  stood  tl»e 
cani]»anile,  and  acro>s  a  narrow  passairc  the  conventual  buildings;  in 
front  of  which  now  stands  the  beautiful  little  church  of  Sta.  Fosca, 
the  whole  makinir  up  a  uroup  of  nearly  unrivalled  interest  considering 
its  small  dimensions. 

Other  examples  niiirlit  be  quoted  differing  in  some  slight  resj»ect 

from  those  just  given,  but  tlie  above  are  probably  suflicient  to  explain 

the  general  arrangements  of    the  early  basilican   churches  and  the 

Btyle  of  thvir  architecture,  so  Vmvt,  ^^  \\.  x^nwvc\\\\iv\  \\vire  Romanesque; 

in  other  words,  so  long  as  it  cowV'mwviOi  m  \\.^^  x.*:i\wi  ^  ^^vx^i^  ^v^jsir 


Uon  from  the  Itoinnn  style,  without  any  foreign  admixture  or  reaction. 
It  might  bo  instructive  to  speculat*  on  what  tlie  style  might  have 
jbeconio  if  left  alone  to  develope  itself  on  its  native  soil,  but  it  would 
Ibe  extremely  difficult  lo  make  tlie  subject  clear  without  a  much 
nrger  amount  of  illustration  than  is  admissible,  and  which  in  such  a 
llUitury  aa  this  would  be  out  of  place.  Simultaneously  with  the  elab- 
entiun  of  the  rectangular  form  of  church  by  the  Italians,  the  Byzau- 
iiats  were  occupied  with  the  siimc  task ;  but,  being  freer  from  tho 
trnmtnels  of  tradition  and  k's»  inllnenoed  by  examjiles,  they  early 


^ 


■tr; 


& 
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ug.  afh  ot  Biuin»  ■!  r>irc«iuj 


irrived  at  forms  much  more  divergent  from  those  of  the  cirtssical 
period  than  those  of  Italy,  and  their  style,  reacting  on  the  UmUuii, 
produced  that  very  beautiful  combination  of  which  Pisa  Cuthednil  is 
ft  type,  and  Si.  Mark's  at  Venice  nn  extreme  example.  This  style 
generally  pervaded  the  whole  south  of  Italy,  with  the  exception  uf 
Rome;  and,  from  the  elements  of  which  it  was  eumposed,  may  fairly 
be  designated  Byzantine  Ttiilian. 

Whili.'  this  W35  going  on  in  tho  south,  the  T/ongobanla,  the  Goths, 
and  other  Barbnnjin^  who  invaded  the  non\i  ui  lt%\v,  *evi«4  o^  "Ciia 
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a  mania  for  stone  vaulted  roofs,  which  led  to  most  important  modifi- 
cations of  the  style.  It  may  probably  be  correct  to  assert  that  do 
Romanesque  or  Byzantine  Italian  church  has,  or  ever  had,  a  vaalted 
nave.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  hardly  a  Barbarian  church  which 
the  builders  did  not  aspire  to  vault,  though  they  were  frequently 
unable  to  accomplish  it.  It  was  this  vaulting  mania  which  led  to  the 
invention  of  compound  piers,  pointed  arches,  buttresses,  pinnacles, 
and  all  the  numerous  peculiarities  of  the  Gothic  style ;  and  which, 
reacting  on  northern  Italy,  produced  the  Ghibeline  or  Italian  Gothic 
style. 

No  exact  boundary  can  be  drawn  between  these  two :  modifica- 
tions of  style  varied,  as  Byzantine  or  Gothic  influences  ebbed  or 
flowed,  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Venice  and  Pisa,  and  all  Calahria, 
were  generally  influenced  by  their  intercourse  with  the  East,  while 
the  whole  of  the  north  of  Italy  and  away  from  the  coast  as  far  down 
as  Sienna  and  Orvieto  the  strong  hand  of  the  Teuton  made  itsdf 
felt. 

Yet  Italy  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  successful  in  either  style. 
Her  superior  civilization  enabled  her  to  introduce  and  use  an  elegance 
of  detail  unknown  north  of  the  Alps ;  but  she  did  not  work  out  the 
basilican  type  for  herself :  she  left  it  to  others  to  do  that  for  her,  and 
consequently  never  perfectly  understood  what  she  undertook,  or  why 
it  was  done.  "The  result  is  that,  though  great  elegance  is  found  in 
parts,  Italy  can  hardly  produce  a  single  church  which  is  satisfactory 
as  a  design ;  or  which  would  be  intelligible  without  first  explaining 
the  bast' work  of  those  true  styles  from  which  its  principal  featurtf 
have  been  borrowed. 
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CHAPTER  m. 
CIRCULAR  ROMANESQUE  CHURCHES. 

CONTENTS. 

CirmUr  Churches — Tomb  of  Sta.  Costanza — Churches  at  Perugia,  Nocera, 

Kavenna,    Milan  —  Secular  Buildings. 

IN  addition  to  the  Pagan  basilicas  and  temples,  from  which  the 
arrangements  of  so  many  of  the  Christian  edifices  were  obtained, 
the  tombs  of  the  Romans  formed  a  third  type,  from  which  the  forms 
of  a  very  important  class  of  churches  were  derived. 

The  form  which  these  buildings  retained,  so  long  as  they  remained 
mere  sepulchres  appropriated  to  Pagan  uses,  has  been  already  described 
(pp.  342  to  346).  That  of  CaBcilia  Metella  and  those  of  Augustus 
mod  Hadrian  were  what  would  now  be  called  "chambered  tumuli ; " 
originally  the  sepulchral  chamber  was  infinitesimally  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  mass,  but  we  find  these  being  gradually  enlarged  till 
we  approach  the  age  of  Constantine,  when,  as  in  the  tombs  of  the 
Tossia  Family,  that  called  the  Tomb  of  Helena  (Woodcut  No.  226)  and 
many  others  of  the  same  age,  they  became  miniature  Pantheons.  The 
central  apartment  was  all  in  all ;  the  exterior  was  not  thought  of. 
Still  they  were  appropriated  to  sepulchral  rites,  and  *  these  only,  so 
long  as  they  belonged  to  Pagan  Rome.  The  case  was  different  when 
they  were  erected  by  the  Christians.  No  association  could  be  more 
appropriate  than  that  of  these  sepulchral  edifices,  to  a  religion  nursed 
in  persecution,  and  the  apostles  of  which  had  sealed  tlieir  faith  with 
their  blood  as  martyrs;  and  when  the  Sacrament  for  the  djnng  and 
the  burial  service  were  em))loycd,  it  was  in  these  circular  churches 
that  it  was  performed.  But  Ijesides  the  viaticum  for  the  de])arting 
C'hristian,  the  Church  provided  the  admission  sacrament  of  baptism 
^or  those  who  were  entering  into  communion,  and  this  was,  in  early 
lays  at  least,  always  performed  in  a  building  sei)arate  from  the 
basilica.  It  would  depend  on  wliether  marriage  was  then  considered 
^«  a  sacrament  or  a  civil  contract,  whether  it  was  celebrated  in  the 
•asilica  or  the  church :  but  it  seems  certain  that  the  one  was  used 
•"Imost  exclusively  as  the  business  place  of  the  community,  the  other 
^^  the  sacramental  temple  of  the  sect.  This  appears  always  iv^  V\»n^ 
^^cen  the  case,  at  least  when  the  two  forms  existed  Xoge\\\^T^^^  \3tvR?| 
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almost  always  did  in  the  great  ecclesiastical  establishmenti  m 
Italy.  When  the  church  was  copied  from  a  temple,  as  m  tkl 
African  examples  above  described,  it  is  probable  it  may  hin; 
served  both  purposes.  But  too  little  is  known  of  the  architectve 
of  this  early  age,  and  its  liturgies,  to  speak  positively  on  the 
subject. 

The  uses  and  derivation  of  these  three  forms  of  churches  are  n 
distinct  that  it  would  be  extremely  convenient  if  we  could  appropmU 
names  to  distinguisli  them.  The  first  retains  most  appropriately  the 
name  of  basilica,  and  with  suflicient  limitation  to  make  it  genenDf 
applicable.  The  word  occlesia,  or  eglise,  would  equally  suffice  for  the 
second,  but  that  it  is  not  English,  and  has  l>een  so  indiscriminatdj 
applied  that  it  could  not  now  be  used  in  a  restricted  sense.  The 
word  kirk,  or  as  we  soften  it  into  church,  would  be  appropriate  to 
the  third, ^  but  again  it  lias  been  so  employed  as  to  be  inapplicable. 
We  therefore  content  ourselves  with  emj)loying  the  words  BasiliAi 
Church,  and  Round  Church,  to  designate  the  three,  employins;  some 
expletive  when  any.  confusion  is  likely  to  arise  between  the  first  two 
of  the  series. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  early  Romanescpie  circultr 
buildings  is  tliat  they  show  tlie  same  transitional  progress  from  an 
external  to  an  internal  columnar  style  of  architecture  which  marked 
tlio  cliiuiLrt*  iVoin  the  Paixan  to  the  Christian  form  of  sacretl  e<iifice.  It 
is  perhaps  nt)t  too  much  to  assort  that  no  ancient  classic  building 
of  c'iivular  form  has  any  j)illars  used  constructively  in  its  interior. 
Even  thf  Pantheon,  though  143  ft.  ()  in.  in  diameter,  derives  no 
assistance  from  the  ])illai*s  that  surround  it  internallv  — thev  are  mere 
deeoiative  features.  The  same  is  true  of  the  last  Pa!j::ui  example  we 
are  ae^juaiiited  with,  —  the  temple  or  tomb  which  Diocletian  ereetedin 
his  palace  at  Spalatro  (Woodcut  No.  104).  The  pillars  do  till  up  the 
angles  there,  hut  the  buildintx  would  be  stable  without  them.  The 
I]vzantine  architects  also  L^enerallv  declined  to  avail  themselves  of 
pillars  tt>  su])]>ort  their  donies,  but  the  Komanescpie  architects  used 
them  ahtiost  as  universally  as  in  their  basilicas. 

Another  \crv  strikiuij:  j>eculiarity  is  the  entire  abandonment  of 
all  extciiial  decoration.  Koman  circular  temj)les  had  peristyles,  lite 
those  at  Tiv(»li  (Woodcut  No.  11)3)  and  that  of  Vesta  in  Rome.  Even 
the  Pantheon   is  as  remarkable   for  its  portico  as  its  dome,  so  is  that 


1  Tliiii  is  oil  tli<*  supiwsition  that  the  I  liiii  they  derived  from  the  Romina. 
wonl  kirk  is  dorivtMl  from  tho  Latin  i  Why  the  Gennans  should  employ  «v^ 
wonl  **  cirrus,''  *'oimilar.'-  as  the  o7xo;,  when  neither  the  Gret»k«  nor  the 
French  tenn  it,  **  cirque.-'  Mv  own  Latins  usetl  that  name,  is  a  my$i«?rf 
conviction  is  that  this  is  certainly  the  which  those  who  insist  on  lhej«e  v«y 
case.  The  wonl  is  only  ns«Ml  hy  the  int))rohable  names  have  as  yetfaitodtt 
Barlmrians  as  applied  to  a  fonn  of  build-   explain. 
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known  as  tlie  Torre  dei  Scbiavi,^  but  it  is  only  in  the  very  earliest  of 
the  Christian  edifices  that  we  find  a  trace  of  the  portico,  and  even  in 
Chem  hardly  any  attempt  at  external  decoration.  The  temples  of  the 
Christians  were  no  longer  shrines  to  contain  statues,  and  to  which 
worsliip  might  be  addressed  by  people  outside,  but  had  become  halls  to 
contain  the  worshippers  themselves  while  engaged  in  acts  of  devotion. 

The  tomb  of  the  Empress  Helena  (Woodcut  No.  226)  is  one  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  its  class.  It  has  no  j)illars  internally,  it  is  true, 
but  it  likewise  has  none  on  the  exterior  —  the  transition  was  not  then 
com]»lete.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  two  tombs  on  the  Spina  of 
the  Circus  of  Xero  (Woodcut  No.  274).  They  too  were  astyler,  and 
their  external  appearance  was  utterly  neglected. 

When  from  these  we  turn  to  tlie  Tomb  or  Baptistery  of  Constantine, 
built  some  time  afterwards  (Woodcut  No.  294),  we  find  the  roof  sup- 
ported by  a  screen  of  eight  columns,  two  stories 
in  height,  and  through  all  its  alterations  can  detect 
the  effort  to  make  the  interior  ornamental.  It 
has,  however,  a  portico,  but  this  again  is  practi- 
cally an  interior,  botli  ends  being  closed  with 
apsidal  terminations,  so  that  it  really  forms  a 
second  apartment  rather  than  a  portico.  In  both 
these  respects  it  is  in  advance  of  the  building  next 
to  it  in  age  that  we  know  of —  the  Octagon  at  Spa- 
latro  —  which  it  otherwise  very  much  resembles. 
The  eight  internal  pillars  instead  of  being  mere  ornaments  have  become 
essential  j)art8  of  the  construction,  and  the  external  peristyle  has  dis- 
appeared, leaving  only  the  fragment  of  a  porch. 

The  tomb  which  the  same  Emperor  erected  to  contain  the  re- 
mains of  his  daughter  Constant ia,  is  another  example  of  the  same 
transitional  stvle.  The  interior  in  this 
instance  is  vaulted,  but  so  tiniidlv  that 
twenty-four  pillars  are  employed  to  sus- 
tain a  weight  for  which  half  that  number 
would  have  been  amply  sufficient.  In  the 
square  niche  opposite  the  entrance  stood 
the  sarcophagus  of  the  ])rineess,  now  in 
the  Vatican.  The  roof  of  the  aisle  is 
idorned  with  paintings  of  the  vintage 
ind  scenes  of  rural  life,  which,  like  all 
those  on  the  tombs  of  Pa<rnn  Home,  have 
no  reference  to  the  sepulchral  uses  to 
which  the  building  was  dedicated.  The  whole  internal  diameter  of 
the  tomb  is  73  feet,  that  of  the  dome  8.^. 


21M.  Baptiatory  of  Con- 
stantine. (From  iMr 
belle.)  Scale  100  ft. 
tol  iu. 


2i«.  Plan  of  the  Tomb  of  St  a.  C^wtan- 
Zii,  at  Hiun«'.  (From  Isaliellf,  "  K«ll- 
flc».-8  Clrculalrea.")  Scale  100  ft.lo  I 
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'  I»alH»nts  •*  Eilificcs  Circulaire^s,"  plates  20  and  27. 


In  front  of  the  building  is  a  smnll  crypto-porticua  iiitnil 
aiTiuigempnt  tn  tliat  of  her  father's  tomb,  and  beyond  Ibia  in 
long  space  with  circular 
ami  surroiimlt^d  on  all  sMwij 
arcaiK-s  ;  its  dimension*  *m 
53.1  Ewt  l.y  150,  jui<l,  ihoui^ 
so  niinpil  m  hiirdly  to  allowgf 
iia  nrrnng«ment8  being  i» 
loreil,  it  IB  iDt«  resting  its  bi-inj 
p<.'rha])6  tlie  only  inelancr  d 
ilio  "/orittn  "  which  it  is  [inA- 
able  was  left  before  all  tomU 
in  those  tiincB,  and  tntcn  «1 
which  may  perhapa  l>e  fouirf 
elsewhere,  though  as  yet  thfj 
have  not  licen  look<;i]  for. 

The  only  other  in)]H>rtiuit 
circular  building  within  th« 
walls  of  Rome  of  this  early  age  is  that  known  aa  S,  Stephano  Rotonila 
Though  there  is  nothing  to  tix  its  date  with  any  precision,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  it  belongs  to  l)ie  fifth  and  sixtb 
centiiriesof  the  Christian  era.  It  is210fLiii 
diameter,  and  its  roof  wna  supporti-nl  by  two 
rangL's  of  colunins  circularly  disposed  in  id 
interior;  and  on  the  first  or  inner  range  reslpl 
a  horizontal  architrave  like  that  of  S[,PMer't 
In  the  outer  one  the  pillars  support  ardit) 
like  those  of  Rt.  Paul's.  All  the  piljiin  are 
taken  from  older  bnildings.  The  oiiler  aitlit 
IS  divided  into  eight  coinpartnient«;  but  io 
,  tiianuer,  and  for  what  purpose,  it  is  not 
>  the  ruined  state  of  the  building,  and 
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to  its  haying  been  so  much  and  so  frequently  altered  since  it  was  first 
erected.  Nor  can  it  be  determined  exactly  how  it  was  roofed,  though  it  is 
probable  that  its  arrangements  were  identical  with  those  of  the  great  five- 
aisled  basilicas,  which  it  closely  resembles,  except  in  its  circular  shape. 

This  is  more  clear  in  another  church  of  the  same  age,  that  of  Sti. 
Angeli,  at  Perugia,  which  is  very  similar  in  its  disposition.  Of  this 
building  a  section  is  here  shown,  as  given  by  M.  Isabelle  —  perhaps 
not  quite  to  be  depended  upon  in  every  respect,  but  still  affording  a 
very  fair  representation  of  what  the  arrangements  of  the  circular 
wooden-roofed  churches  were.  Its  dimensions  are  much  less  than 
those  of  San  Stephano,  being  only  115  feet  in  diameter ;  but  it  is  more 
regular,  the  greater  part  of  its  materials  being  apparently  original, 
and  made  for  the  place  they  occupy.  In  the  church  of  San  Stephano, 
the  tomb-shaped  circular  form  was  probably  used  as  symbolical  of  his 
martyrdom.  That  at  Perugia  was  most  likely  originally  a  baptistery, 
or  it  may  also  have  been  dedicated  to  some  martyr ;  but  in  the  heart 
of  Etruria  this  form  may  have  been  adopted  for  other  reasons,  the 
force  of  which  we  are  hardly  able  at  the  present  day  to  appreciate, 
though  in  all  cases  locality  is  one  of  the  strongest  infiuencing  powers 
in  so  far  as  architectural  forms  are  concerned. 

At  Nocera  dei  Pagani,  on  the  road  between  Naples  and  Salerno, 
there  is  an  extremely  beautiful  circular  church  built  undoubtedly  for 
the  purpose  of  a  baptistery,  and  very 
similar  in  plan  and  general  arrange- 
ment to  the  tomb  of  Constantia,  now 
known  as  the  Baptistery  of  Sta.  Agnese, 
though  somewhat  larger,  being  80  feet 
in  diameter.  Its  principal  merit  is 
the  form  of  its  dome,  which  is  not 
only  correct  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  but  singularly  graceful  inter- 
nally. Externally  this  building  for  the 
first  time  introduces  us  to  a  peculiar- 
ity which  had  as  much  influence  on  the 
Western  styles  as  any  of  those  pointed 
out  above.  As  before  observed  ( p.  42s ) 

the  Romanesque  architects  never  at-  ^- J^*!*  "fj^lTilie V^^^^ 
tempted   to   vault   their   rectangular  »)ft.  toiin. 

buildings,  but  they  did  frequently  construct  domes  over  their  circular 
edifices.  But  here  again  they  did  not  make  the  outside  of  the  dome 
the  outline  of  their  buildings,  as  the  Romans  had  always  done  before 
the  time  of  Constantine,  and  as  the  Byzantines  and  Saracens  in- 
variably did  afterwards ;  but  they  employed  their  vault  only  as  a 
ceiling  internally,  and  covered  it,  as  in  this  instance,  with  a  false 
wooden  roof  externally.  It  may  be  difficult  to  determine  how  far 
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In  front  of  the  building  is  a  small  cryjito-porticus  ni 
Birnn^nient  to  that  of  her  father's  tomh,  and  bcyiin<J  tliut » ir 
long  space  with  circular  a 
aiiii  surrounded  on  alUiiU 
arpndi-e  ;  its  diineDsioiii  i 
536  feet  by  130,  and.  ilw 
£o  ruintK!  as  hardly  tu  alia 
its  arrangements  bring 
torc'd.it  is  interesting  ash 
{iLThai's  the  only  insluc 
llie  yr^tm  "  which  it  is  J 
alitew»«  k'ft  before  allm 
in  those  times,  and  tnctt 
which  may  jierhaps  he  fo 
elsewhere,  tlioiigh  us  j-pl 
have  not  Iwen  ioolccd  for. 
The  only  other  inipoi 
circular  building  within 
walls  of  Rome  of  this  early  ago  is  that  known  as  S.  8tephano  liulfi 
Though  there  is  nothing  to  Sx  its  date  with  any  jirecisioti,  ii  it  ali 
certain  that  itbelongs  to  the  fifth  and  h 
centuricsof  theChristinnera.  It  iR;iIIJft.& 
diameter,  and  its  roof  was  »iipi>ortiyd  bv  iwu 
ranges  of  columns  circularly  dispoanl 
interior;  and  on  the  first  or  inner  range  ft«ei| 
a  horizontal  architrave  like  that  of  St.P.m'i 
In  the  outer  one  thu  pillars  support  arcb« 
like  those  of  St.  Paul's.  All  the  pillar*  M 
taken  from  older  buildings.  The  outer ue)* 
was  divided  into  eight  com|mrini«nu;hutiB 
what  manner,  and  for  what  purpose,  ii  is  dm 
e  ruined  state  of  the  building,  and 
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to  its  having  been  86  much  and  so  frequently  altered  since  it  was  first 
erected.  Nor  can  it  be  determined  exactly  how  it  was  roofed,  though  it  is 
probable  that  its  arrangements  were  identical  with  those  of  the  great  five- 
aisled  basilicas,  which  it  closely  resembles,  except  in  its  circular  shape. 

This  is  more  clear  in  another  church  of  the  same  age,  that  of  Sti. 
Angeli,  at  Perugia,  which  is  very  similar  in  its  disposition.  Of  this 
building  a  section  is  here  shown,  as  given  by  M.  Isabelle  —  perhaps 
not  quite  to  be  depended  upon  in  every  respect,  but  still  affording  a 
very  fair  representation  of  what  the  arrangements  of  the  circular 
wooden-roofed  churches  were.  Its  dimensions  are  much  less  than 
those  of  San  Stephano,  being  only  115  feet  in  diameter;  but  it  is  more 
regular,  the  greater  part  of  its  materials  being  apparently  original, 
and  made  for  the  place  they  occupy.  In  the  church  of  San  Stephano, 
the  tomb-shaped  circular  form  was  probably  used  as  symbolical  of  his 
martyrdom.  That  at  Perugia  was  most  likely  originally  a  baptistery, 
or  it  may  also  have  been  dedicated  to  some  martyr ;  but  in  the  heart 
of  Etruria  this  form  may  have  been  adopted  for  other  reasons,  the 
force  of  which  we  are  hardly  able  at  the  present  day  to  appreciate, 
though  in  all  cases  locality  is  one  of  the  strongest  influencing  powers 
in  so  far  as  architectural  forms  are  concerned. 

At  Nocera  dei  Pagani,  on  the  road  between  Naples  and  Salerno, 
there  is  an  extremely  beautiful  circular  church  built  undoubtedly  for 
the  purpose  of  a  baptistery,  and  very 
similar  in  j)lan  and  general  arrange- 
ment to  the  tomb  of  Constantia,  now 
known  as  the  Baptistery  of  Sta.  Agnese, 
thoufich  somewhat  larger,  beinir  80  feet 
in  diameter.  Its  principal  merit  is 
the  form  of  its  dome,  which  is  not 
only  correct  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  but  sintrnlarly  graceful  inter- 
nally. Externally  this  building  for  the 
first  time  introduces  us  to  a  peculiar- 
ity whicli  had  as  much  influence  on  the 
Western  styles  as  any  of  those  j)ointed 
out  above.  As  before  observed  (p.  428 ) 
the  Romanesque  architects  never  at-  ^^ 
tempted  to  vault  their  rectangular 
buildings,  but  they  did  fnrquently  construct  domes  over  their  circular 
edifices.  But  here  again  they  did  not  make  the  outside  of  the  dome 
the  outline  of  their  buildings,  as  the  Romans  had  always  done  before 
the  time  of  Constantine,  and  as  the  Byzantines  and  Saracens  in- 
variably did  afterwards ;  but  they  employed  their  vault  only  as  a 
ceiling  internally,  and  covered  it,  as  in  this  instance,  with  a  false 
wooden  roof  externally.  It  may  be  difiicult  to  determine  how  far 
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Plan  of  Baptistery  at  Nocera  del  Pa- 
gani.   Double  the  usual  scale,  or 
SO  ft.  to  1  in. 
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this  was  R  judicious  innovation ;  but  this  at  least  is  certain,  ti 
htt.l  as  much  infliienoe  on  the  development  of  the  Gothic  rtyle  a 
vaulting  manin  itself.  In  the  tentb  and  eleventh  centuriefl  t 
fttiem|)t8  were  made  to  conBtruct  true  roofs  of  stone,  hnl  tinstie 
fully;  and  from  various  canses,  whiclrwiti  lie  jioinlcd  out  heret 


the  idea  was  aljandoned,  antl  tlie  iirchitects  were  forcw!  to  <utntent  tl 
•eives  with  a  atone  ceiling,  covered  by  a  wooden  roof,  though  thi«fa 
oanie  one  of  the  radical  defects  of  tiie  style,  and  one  of  the  priad] 
flanaea  of  the  decay  and  destruction  of  many  beautiful  buildings. 

Ravenna. 

Havenna  possesses  several  circular  buildings,  almost  aa  totemtiqi 
as  those  of  the  capital;  the  first  being  the  baptistery  of  St.  Johd 
belonging  to  the  original  basilica,  and  con»e({uently  one  of  the  old* 
Christian  buildings  of  the  place.  Kxtt'rnally  It  is  a  plain  ocU^jooi 
building,  40  ft.  in  diameter.  Internally  it  still  retains  its  urigi 
decomtions,  which  are  singtdarly  elegant  and  plcaxini;;.  Its  drM^fl 
eomewliat  like  that  of  the  temple  at  Spalatro,  hut  with  nrcade*  n ' 
atituted  everywhere  for  horiiiontai  architraves  j  the  wntury  tlJl 
elapsed  between  these  two  epochs  having  sufficed  to  coRipU'tr  U 
transition  between  the  two  styles. 

Far  more  interesting  than  lliis  is  the  great  ehtirch  of  St  Vil 
llie  most  com|ilioated,  and  at  the  same  time,  ]jerba]>8,  tlie  tuoM  Im 
Uful,  of  t)ie  circular  churches  of  that  age.     In  design  it  1 
identical  with  the  Minerva  Hedica  at  Rome,'  except  in  ita  being  ■ 
octa^n  instead  of  a  decagon,  and  that  it  is  wholly  enclowd  by  M 
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lal  wall,  wliereas  the  Romao 
'  wings,  euclosing  its  gitles 


ixaraple  has  in  addition  two 
There  are  also  eouio  minor 
lions,  sucb  as  the  introduction  of  galleries,  and  the  prominirnce 
I  to  the  ■choir;  but  still  nothing  at  all  to  justify  the  titk'  oi 
iDtine,  usually  applied  to  tliis  church.  It  is  in  reality  n  bad  copy 
Jon  a  building  in  Rome,  and  very  unlike  any  building  in  the  Enat 
«  »re  scquaintcO  with,  though  no  doubt  there  are  certain  forms  of 
■iJsrity,  as  indeed  must  be  found  in  all  the  buildings  of  die  age 
Ifore  the  final  separution  of  the  two  ehurchee  took  place. 

Ab  will  be  ween  from  the  annexed  plan,  the  diameter  of  the  exteroal 
sUgon  ia  110  ft.,  of  the  internal  one  only  50,  so  that  the  dome  here  is  a 
^rd  lees  than  that  of  its  prototyjic,  and 
I  oompk'tt-ly  had  theandiitectgdegeii- 
•Kted  from  the  dome-buiIders  of 
otne,  that  inatend  of  the  scientific 
■natrnction  of  the  Minerva  Medica, 
liaiswholly  composed  of  earthen  pote, 
iJ  proleLtcd  by  a  wooden  roof.  It  is 
lid  thust!  pots  have  been  used  in  the 
aftt  for  domes  and  roofs  from  the  ear. 
atl  ages,  that  they  form  as  atuble  and 
I  permanent  a  mode  of  covering  as 
oni*  itadf,  and  that  they  might  with 
unlity  be  so  usf.d  as  to  surpass  the 
urittr  material  for  this  purpose.  Hut 
ich  is  nut  the  case  here  ;  nnd  though 

appears    invidious  to    blame    that 
hitfh  has  stood  the  wear  and  leai'  of  tliirteen  centuric-n,  and  has  wit- 
B»ed  the  fall  of  so  many  of  it(*  jmingur  and  more  aspiring  rivals,  the 


301.    runof  St.  Vlui«.  RavuUDiiL 
Sutlo  lua  n.  [u  I  'in. 


JDltniction  of  this  dome  serves  rather  to  show  ha<M  exu«\V«i:i\.  >3uk 
'dieatji  tljoa  the  method  b/  which  ifccau  VcftV  V&  *S^''^ 
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Internally  a  good  deat  lias  been  done  in  modem  times  to  do 
the  simplicity  of  the  original  effect  of  the  building ;  bnt  still 
pleasing  result  produced  by  alternating  the  piers  withcircnlnrcoli 
and  a  lightness  and  elegance  about  the  whole  design  that  raid 
unrivalled  in  the  Western  world  among  churches  of  its  class, 
seems  to  have  been  admitted  by  its  contemporaries  as  much  U 
in  modern  times.  Charlemagne  at  all  events  copied  it  fur  hti 
tomb  at  Aix-la-Oliajielle,  and  t)ie  architects  of  many  oiher 
buildings  of  that  age  appeared  to  have  derived  their  inspiration 
this  one. 

The  church  of  San   Lorenzo  at  Milan,  had  it  not  been  so 
altered  in  modern  times,     ould  take  precedence  of  San 


every  ri;apect.  The  date  of  its  erection  is  not  known,  tho^ 
certainly  must  be  as  early,  if  not  earlier,  than  the  time  of  Jiu 
Down  to  the  8tb  century  it  was  the  cathedral  of  that  city. 
burnt  to  the  ground  in  1071,  and  restored  in  lllU;  the  domj 
erected  fell  in  1571,  on  which  it  underwent  iu  last  transfor 
from  the  hands  of  Mnrtino  Bossi  and  Pellegrini,  who  so  disfigi 
ancient  details  as  to  lead  many  moAtTa  vm^urors  to  doubt » 
wag  reaUy  «o  old  aa  tl  wu  laid  to  \>u. 
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Its  plan,  however,  seems  to  have  remained  unchanged,  and  shows  a 
further  progress  towards  what  afterwards  became  the  Byzantine  style 
than  is  to  be  found  either  in  the  Minerva  Medica  or  in  San  Vitale.  It 
is  in  fact  the  earliest  attempt  to  amalgamate  the  circular  church  with 
one  of  a  square  shape ;  and  except  that  the  four  lateral  colonnades  are 
flat  segments  of  circles,  and  that  there  is  a  little  clumsiness  in  the 
angles,  it  is  one  of  the  most  successful  designs  handed  down  from  that 
early  age. 

The  dome  as  it  now  stands  is  octagonal,  which  the  first  dome 
certainly  could  not  have  been.  Its  diameter  is  70  ft.,  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  Minerva  Medica,  and  the  whole  diameter  of  the  building  is 
internally  142  ft. 

In  front  of  the  church,  in  the  street  is  a  handsome  colonnade  of 
pillars,  borrowed  from  some  ancient  temple — it  is  said  from  one  dedi- 
cated to  Hercules ;  this  leads  to  a  square  atrium,  now  wholly  deprived 
of  its  lateral  arcades ;  and  this  again  to  a  fa9adc,  which  has  been 
strangely  altered  in  modern  times.  Opposite  this,  to  the  eastward  of 
the  church,  is  an  octagonal  building,  apparently  intended  as  a  tomb- 
house  ;  and  on  the  north  side  a  similar  one,  though  smaller.  On  the 
south  is  the  baptistery,  about  45  ft.  in  diameter,  approached  by  a  ves- 
tibule in  the  same  manner  as  tliat  of  Constantine  at  Rome,  and  as  in 
the  tomb  of  his  daughter  Constantia ;  all  these,  however,  have  been 
so  painfully  altered,  that  little  remains  besides  the  bare  plan  of  the 
building ;  still  there  is  enough  to  show  that  this  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  interesting  of  the  Christian  churches  of  Italy. 

The  building  now  known  as  the  baptistery  at  Florence  is  an 
octagon,  108  ft.  in  diameter  externally.  Like  the  last-mentioned 
church,  it  was  originally  the  cathedral  of  the  city,  and  was  erected  to 
serve  as  such  apparently  in  the  time  of  Tlieodelinda,  queen  of  the 
Lombards.  If  this  was  so,  it  certainly  had  not  originally  its  present 
form,  and  most  probably  those  columns  which  now  stand  ranged  round 
the  walls,  at  that  time  stood  in  the  centre,  as  in  the  Roman  examples. 
If  the  original  roof  was  of  wood,  it  was  probably  in  two  stories,  like 
that  of  the  baptistery  of  Constantine,  or  it  may  have  been  a  dome  of 
more  solid  materials,  like  that  of  the  Sta.  Costanza. 

At  the  same  tune  when  the  new  cathedral  was  built,  the  older 
edifice  appears  to  have  been  remodelled  both  internally  and  externally 
by  Arnolpho  da  Lapo,  and  both  its  form  and  decoration  so  completely 
changed,  that  it  must  now  be  considered  rather  as  a  building  of  the 
13th  century  than  of  the  6th,  in  which  it  seems  originally  to  have 
been  erected.^ 


*  In  this  building  they  now  show  a 
sarcophagus  of  ancient  dat<s  sai(i  to  be 
that  of  Gal  la  Placid  ia,  dauglitcr  of  Theo- 
dosius.      8be,   however,  was   certainly 


buried  at  Ravenna;  but  it  may  be  of  her 
time,  and  in  these  ages  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  between  baptisteries  and 
tombs. 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  other  similar  boildbgs 
belonging  to  this  age  still  exist  in  various  parts  of  Italy;  for  it  is 
more  than  probable  that,  at  a  time  when  the  city  was  not  of  sufficient 
importance,  or  the  congregation  so  numerous  as  to  require  the  more 
extended  accommodation  of  the  basilica,  almost  all  the  earlier  churches 
were  circular.  They  either,  however,  have  perished  from  lapse  oi 
time,  or  have  been  so  altered  as  to  be  nearly  unrecognizable.  We  hen*, 
in  consequence,  come  again  to  a  break  in  the  chain  of  our  sequence, 
and  when  we  again  meet  with  any  circular  buildings  in  Italy,  their 
features  are  so  distinctly  Gothic  or  Byzantine,  that  they  must  be 
classed  with  one  or  other  of  these  modifications.   The  true  Romanesque 

had  nearly  come  to  an  end  when  Alboin  the 
Lombard  had  made  himself  master  of  the 
greater  part  of  Italy  about  the  year  575. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject 
there  are  two  small  buildings  at  Ravenna  which 
it  is  impossible  to  pass  over,  though  their  direct 
bearing  on  the  history  of  this  subject  is  not  eo 
apparent  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  other  buildings 
just  described. 

The  first  and  earliest  is  the  tomb  of  GalU 
Placidia,  now  known  as  the  church  of  SS.  Na- 
zario  and  Cclso,  and  must  have  been  erecte<l 
before  the  year  450.  It  is  singular  among  all  the  tombs  of  that  ag* 
from  the  abaruloninent  in  it  of  the  circular  for  a  cruciform  plan.  Such 
forms,  it  is  true,  are  common  in  the  chambers  of  tumuli  and  also  among 
the  catacombs,  while  the  church  which  Constantine  built  in  Constanti- 
noj)le  and  dedicated  to  tlie  Apostles,  meaning  it  however  as  a  sepulchral 
church,  was  something  also  on  this  plan.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
tliese  examples,  tliis  must  be  considered  as  an  exceptional  form,  though 
its  dimhiutiveness  (it  being  only  35  ft.  by  30  internally)  might  perhajo 
account  for  any  ca])rice.  Its  cjreat  interest  to  us  consists  in  its  retain- 
ing  nc)t  only  its  original  architectural  form,  but  also  its  |)olychromalic 
decorations  nearly  in  their  original  state  of  completeness.^  The  three 
arms  of  the  cross  forming  the  receptacles  for  the  three  sarcophagi 
is  certainly  a  pleasing  arrangement,  but  is  only  practicable  on  so  small 
a  scale.  Were  the  building  larger,  it  would  lose  all  appropriateness 
as  well  as  all  effect. 

Far  more  interesting  than  this  —  architecturally  at  least  —  is 
the  tomb  of  Theodoric,  the  Gothic  king,  now  known  as  Santa  Maris 
Rotunda.  The  lower  story  is  a  decagon  externally,  enclosing  a  cruci- 
form cryj)t.     It  is  45  ft.  in  diameter,  each   face  being  ornamented 


9M.    Tomb  of  GaUa  Placidia, 
Uaveuna. 
(From  Quast.)    No  scale. 


'  These  are  well  illusiraied  \\\  ^wa^v/'  A\vOi\T\^\X\Q\i^\i"^\iw«ckft  ni  Baveimi." 
Also  by  If  ubscli  and  otliers. 
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by  a  deep  niche.  These  support  s  flat  terrace,  on  which  originaUy 
stood  a  range  of  email  piilars  supportiDg  arches  which  surrounded 
the  upper  story.  These  have  all  been  removed,  though  their  form 
can  be  restored  from  fragments  found,  and  as  shown  in  Woodcut 
No.  305.    On  the  face  of  the  tomb  itself  are  the  sinkings  for  the 


?f 


architraves  and  vaults  which  they  supported.  The  most  singular  part 
of  the  building  ja  the  roof,  which  is  formed  of  one  great  slab,  hollowed 
out  into  the  form  of  a  flat  dome  —  internally  30  ft.  and  externally 
85  ft.  in  diameter,  and  which  certainly 
forms  one  of  the  most  unique  and  ap- 
propriate coverings  fora  tomb  perhaps 
anywhere  to  be  found.  Near  the  edge 
are  a  range  of  false  dormer  windows, 
which  evidently  were  originally  used 
as  handles,  by  means  of  which  the 
immense  mass  was  raised  to  its  present 
position.  In  the  centre  of  the  dome  is 
a  small,  square  pedestal,  on  which,  it  is 
said,  once  stood  the  urn  which  con* 
tained  the  ashes  of  its  founder. 

The  model  of  this  building  seems 
probably  to  have  been  the  Mole  of 
Hadrian,  which  Theodoric  saw,  and 
must  have  admired,  during  his  celebrated  visit  to  Rome.  The  polygonal 
arrangements  of  the  exterior,  and  the  substitution  of  arcades  for 
horizontal  architraves,  were  only  such  changes  as  the  lapse  of  time 
ha<l  rendered  indispensable.  But  the  building  of  the  ancient  world 
which  it  most  resembles  is  the  Tour  Alagne  at  Ninics.  In  both  cases 
we  have  the  polygonal  bnsement  containing  a  great  chamber,  and 
above  this  extemally  the  narrow  ledge,  approached  by  flying  flights 
of  steps.  We  cannot  now  toll  what  crowned  the  French  example, 
thou^  the  fact  of  an  urn  crowninf;  the  tomb  at  Ravenna  points  to  an 
identical  origin.  But  we  must  obtain  n  greater  number  of  ernmples 
before  we  can  draw  any  positive  conclusions  as  to  the  origin  of  such 
forms.  Meanwhile,  however,  whether  we  consider  the  appropriateness 
of  the  forms,  the  solidity  of  its  construction,  or  the  simplicity  of  iti 


>f  Tombot  Tta«a)orij 
tutTanna.    (From  lubeUi   ' 
floe*  Clrcolalns.") 
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ornaments  and  details,  this  tomb  at  Ravenna  is  not  sarpassed  by  anj 
building  of  its  class  and  age. 

Though  the  investigation  of  the  early  history  of  these  circular 
forms  of  churches  is  not  so  important  as  that  of  the  rectangular 
basilicas,  it  is  extremely  interesting  from  the  influence  they  had  on 
the  subsequent  development  of  the  style.  In  Italy  it  is  probable  that 
one  half  of  the  early  churches  were  circular  in  plan  ;  and  one  such  is 
still  generally  retained  attached  to  each  cathedral  as  a  baptistery. 
Except  for  this  purpose,  however,  the  form  has  generally  been  super- 
seded  :  the  rectangular  being  much  easier  to  construct,  more  capable 
of  extension,  and  altogether  more  appropriate  to  the  ritual  of  the 
Christian  community.  In  France  the  circular  form  was  early  absorbe<i 
into  the  basilica,  forming  the  chevet  or  apse.  In  Germany  its  fate 
was  much  the  same  as  in  Italy,  but  its  supersession  was  earlier  and 
more  complete.  In  England  some  half  dozen  examples  are  known  to 
exist,  and  in  Spain  they  have  yet  to  be  discovered. 

Had  the  Gothic  architects  applied  themselves  to  the  extension  and 
elaboration  of  the  circular  form  with  the  same  zeal  and  skill  as  was 
displayed  in  that  task  by  their  Byzantine  brethren,  they  might  pn>l)- 
ably  have  j^roduced  something  far  more  beautiful  than  even  the  l)est 
of  our  mediaeval  cathedrals ;  but  when  the  Barbarians  began  to  build, 
they  found  the  square  form  with  its  straight  lines  simpler  and  easier 
to  construct.  It  thus  happened  that,  long  before  they  became  as 
civilized  and  exjuTt  as  tlie  Easterns  were  when  they  conimence<l  tlie 
task,  the  Westerns  had  worked  the  rectangular  form  into  one  of  con- 
siderable beauty,  and  had  adaj)ted  it  to  their  ritual,  and  their  ritual 
to  it.  It  til  us  l>ecanie  the  sacred  and  appropriate  form,  and  the  cir- 
cular or  domical  forms  were  consequently  never  allowed  a  fair  trial 
in  Western  Euroj)e. 

Secular  Buildings. 

Very  few  remains  of  secular  buildings  in  the  Romanesque  style 
are  now  to  be  found  in  Italy.  The  palace  of  Theodoric  at  Ravenna, 
thouirli  sa«l]y  mutilated,  is  }>erliaps  the  best  and  most  perfect.  In  all 
its  details  it  shows  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  Diocletian  at 
Sj)alatn),  but  more  especially  so  to  the  Porta  Aurea  and  the  most 
riehly  and  hast  elassieally  decorated  parts  of  that  edifice,  imt  much 
intermixed  with  mould inirs  and  details  belonging  properly  to  the 
Gothic  styles,  which  were  then  on  the  eve  of  being  introduced  into 
general  use. 

Another  building,  perhaps  slightly  more  modern,  is  that  which  is 

now  called  the  Palazzo  <lelle  Torre  at  Turin,  which  still  retains  the 

ardihi'cturiil  ordinance  oi  l\\v^  v}x1vy\ot  v>^  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  hut 

80  luoditied  by  Gothic  ieeWug  \\\'aV  \\\vi  y\\^%\*^\*  ^-^^  ^N^\i.\s\$^\^\)sy^tfiSiL 
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tm<l  unnieaning  tlian  in  its  classical  prototy)>es.  In  this  example  the 
stylo  is  evidently  beginning  to  feel  its  own  strcngtb  and  learning  to 
<1is)>cnse  witli  the  traditional  forms  that 
hail  so  long  governed  it.  In  this  hiiililing, 
to  which  no  more  precise  date  can  bv  as- 
signed than  that  of  the  ago  between  Jiis- 
tinian  ami  Charlemagne,  ia  •>robably  seen 
the  last  ex)>iriiig  effort  of  Koinaneaqnc 
architecture  in  a  (Jotliic  country,  though 
the  pancity  of  contemporary  exain]>les  ren- 
ders it  extremely  difficult  to  trace  the  exact 
history  of  the  style  at  this  age. 

In  BO  progressive  an  art  as  architecture 
it  is  always  very  difficult,  sometimes  im]ios- 
sible,  to  fix  the  exact  date  when  one  style 
ends  an<I  another  begins.  In  an  art  so 
]>re-oininently  ecclesiastical  as  architecture 
was  in  those  days,  it  will  i)robabIy  be  safer 
Ut  look  in  the  annals  of  the  Cliurcb  rather 
than  in  those  of  the  State  fur  a  date  when 
the  ICoTnancsque  expired,  giving  birth, 
Phunix-Iike,  to  the  Gothic,  Viewed  from 
this  point  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  the  reign  of  Gregory  the  Great  (a.d.  jos.  phIm; 
590  to  603)  must  be  regarded  as  tliat  in  f^'llf^L")'  "■""-''  -  ™* 
which  the  T..atin  language  and  the  Roman 

style  of  architecture  both  ceased  to  be  generally  or  even  connnon-y 
emjiloyed. 

After  this  date  we  wander  on  through  five  centuries  of  tentative' 
oftortB  to  form  a  new  style,  and  in  the  age  of  another  Gregory  —  the 
VII. — we  find  at  Inst  the  Gothic  style  emancipated  from  fonner  tra- 
ditions, and  marching  steadily  forward  with  a  well-defiued  aim. 
\Vlmt  had  been  commenced  under  the  gentle  influence  of  a  Theode- 
linda  at  Florence  in  the  year  600,  was  completed  in  the  year  1077 
andcr  the  firmer  guidance  of  a  Matilda  at  Cnnossa. 
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TO  those  who  do  not  look  beyond  the  present,  France  appears  to 
be  one  oi  tlie  most  homogeneous  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
inliJibited  by  a  {>eoj)le  speaking  one  language,  professing  one  religion, 
governed  by  tlie  same  laws,  and  actuated  by  the  same  feelings  and  a*'«pi- 
rations;  vet  it  eertainlv  is  not  so  in  realitv,  and  in  the  Middle  Ajies 
the  distinctions  between  the  various  races  and  peoples  were  strongly 
marked  and  capable  of  easy  definition.  Wars,  persecutions,  and  rev- 
olutions have  done  much  to  obliterate  these,  and  the  long  habit  of 
living  under  a  centralized  desj)otism  has  produced  a  superficial  oni- 
formity  which  hides  a  great  deal  of  actual  diversity.  The  process*  of 
fusion  commenced  aj)j>arently  about  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Saint 
(a. I).  122()),  an<l  has  gone  on  steadily  ever  since.  Before  his  time 
France  was  divided  into  six  or  eight  great  ethnographic  provinces, 
which  might  now  be  easily  majq>ed  out,  though  their  boundaries  fre- 
quently differed  widely  from  the  {)olitical  division  of  the  land. 

No  systematic  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  construct  an  ethno- 
graphic  map  of  the  coviulry  ItowvXW  ^Tc\>\v<iQX\rc\iXx^\rw"wa&^  though  it 
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ie  easy  to  see  how  it  might  be  done.    What  is  wanted  is  that  some 
competent  archffiologiBt  should  do  for  the  ethnography  of  France  what 


Dr.  W.  Smith  di.l  at  tlio  tiid  of  the  last  < 
Kti<rlaiid.  Like  tliat  early  ]>ionoi'r  of  cxiict 
department,  ho  miiitt  lie  enntt-iit  tu  wander 


LTtury  f<ir  the  geology  of 
kiiowleilin.'  in  his  )>ccu1iar 
mm  jirovince  to  province. 


'  A  small  chart  ot  the  Mine  sort  lia* 
been  publiHhed  liy  M.  ili-  C'aniiiotil.* 
wtiieh,  though  an  inipnivi-incnt,  otill 
leaves  much  to  be  iltmlml;  bat  until 
every  cbun-li  la  cxaiuhuil,  aii<l  ever^- 
tTpical  apecliuen  al  lead  publUhml,  U  is 

•  "  AbteUaIn  d'ArcliiliKtiuc,"  p.  i;i. 


iiii]H.Msihl.- 


mark  out  more  than  the 
vs  uf  IliK  eharl.  lmp«r- 
ait  thpv  an-  in  thU  ime, 


fi^,  how 

ilelalletl  than  It  will  be  •«*;  fur  lu  to 
tollow  anil  to  trace  out  In  the  limited 
siwce  o(  thla  work. 
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from  village  to  village,  visiting  every  church,  and  examining 
architectural  remain,  comparing  one  with  another,  tracing 
affinities,  and  finally  dassifying  and  mapping  the  whole.  It  il 
probable  that  the  labor  of  one  man  would  hardly  suffice  for  thl 
purpose.  Monographs  would  be  required  to  complete  the  task,  hH 
it  is  one  of  such  singular  interest  that  it  is  hoped  it  may  soon  be| 
undertaken. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  attem{>ting  anything  of  the  sort  <[ 
present  is  the  nomenclature.     When  the  science  is  further  a<tvanifel|| 
such  names  as  Silurian,  Cambrian,  etc.,  will  no  doubt  be  invented»b*l 
at  present  we  must  l>e  content  with  the  political  name  which  seem] 
most  nearly  to  express  the  ethnographical   distribution ;  though  ii| 
scarcely  a  single  instance  will  these  be  found  strictly  correct,  all  il 
consequence  being  open  to  adverse  criticism.     In  France  it  frequenUjl** 
hnpj)ened  that  two  or  more  ethnographic  provinces  were  united  undef^' 
one  sceptre  —  eventually  all  were  merged  into  one — and  during  the 
various  changes  that  took  place  in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  only  by 
accident  that  the  political  boundary  exactly  agreed  for  any  great 
length  of  time  with  the  ethnographical. 

In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  a  single  race  is  and  was  cut  up  into 
numerous  political  divisions,  so  that  it  becomes,  from  the  opposite 
cause  alone,  equally  difficult  to  apply  a  nomenclature  which  shall 
correctly  rej)rcsent  the  facts  of  the  case. 

In  such  a  work  as  this  it  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  attempt  to 
adjust  all  this  with  anything  like  minute  accuracy,  but  the  j»rincip.il 
features  are  so  easily  recognized  that  no  great  confusion  can  arise  in 
the  apj)licati()n  of  such  names  as  are  usually  employed,  and  it  is  tol>e 
hoped  that  hcforo  long  a  better  system  of  nomenclature  will  1* 
invented  and  a})j)lie(l. 

AVe  may  rest  assured  of  one  thing,  at  all  events,  which  is,  that  the 
architectural  remains  in  France  are  as  sufficient  for  the  construction 
of  an  ethnographic  niaj)  of  that  country  as  the  rocks  are  for  the  com- 
pilation  of  a  geoloifical  survey.  If  the  one  opens  out  to  the  stmlent 
an  immense  ex]»anse  of  scientific  knowledge,  the  other  is  hardly  *>f 
less  interest,  though  in  a  less  extended  field.  There  are  few  studies 
more  j)leasing  than  that  of  tracing  the  history  of  man  through  his 
works,  and  none  brinix  the  former  condition  of  humanitv  so  vividly 
back  to  us  as  those  records  which  have  been  built  into  the  walls  ot 
their  temples  or  their  palaces  by  those  who  were  thus  unconscioasly 
recording  their  feelings  for  the  instruction  of  their  posterity. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  student  in  examining  architecturally 

the  map  of  France  is  the  recurrence  of  the  same  phenomena  as  was 

remarked  in  that  of  Italy,  a  division  into  two  nearly  equal  halves  by 

a  boundarv  line  runn\nc»  e^vat  aivd  west.     In  both  countries,  to  the 

southward  of  this  line  the  \aT\(\  w^'a  o<ic\x\>\^^V3  ^^waswvvsws^^^^^ 
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'tkOj  though  conquered,  were  never  colonized  by  the  Barbarians  to 
ach  an  extent  as  to  alter  their  blood  or  consequently  the  ethnographic 
elations  of  the  people.  North  of  the  line  the  Goths  and  Lombards  in 
taly,  and  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  settled  in  such  numbers  as  to  influence 
ery  considerably  the  status  of  the  races,  in  some  instances  almost  to 
he  obliteration  of  their  leading  characteristics. 

In  France  the  boundary  line  follows  the  valley  of  the  Loire  near 
ts  northern  edge  till  it  passes  behind  Tours ;  it  crosses  that  river 
between  that  city  and  Orleans,  follows  a  somewhat  devious  course  to 
Lyons,  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  to  Geneva. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  two  races  were  roughly  designated  as 

those  speaking  the  Langue  d'oc  and  the  Langue  d'oeil  —  somewhat 

tuore  correctly  those  to  the  south  were  called  Romance,*  those  to  the 

north  Frankish;  but  the  truth  is  the  distinction  is  too  broad  to  be 

now  clearly  defined,  and  we  must  descend   much  more  into  detail 

before  any  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at. 

On  the  south  of  the  line,  one  of  the  mostHSieautiful  as  well  as 
the  best  defined  architectural  provinces  is  that  I  have  ventured  to 
designate  as  Provence  or  Proven9al.  Its  limits  are  very  nearly 
coincident  with  those  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  "  Narbonese  "  would 
consequently  be  a  more  correct  designation,  and  would  be  adopted  if 
treating  of  a  classical  style  of  art.  It  has,  however,  the  defect  of 
including  Toulouse,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  province,  and 
consequently  the  name  affects  an  accuracy  it  does  not  possess.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  better  at  present  to  adopt  the  vague  name  of 
the  "  Provence "  par  excellence^  especially  as  Proven9al  is  a  word 
applied  by  French  authors  to  literary  matters  much  in  the  sense 
it  is  here  used  to  define  an  architectural  division.  The  whole  of  the 
south  coast  of  France  from  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees  belongs  to 
this  province,  and  it  extends  up  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  as  far  as 
Lyons,  and  is  generally  bounded  by  the  hills  on  either  on  side  of  that 
river. 

Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  defining  the  limits  of  the  Aquitanian 
province  would  be  to  say  that  it  includes  all  those  towns  whose 
names  end  with  the  Basque  article  </c,  consequently  indicating  the 
presence  at  some  fomier  period  of  a  peoi>le  speaking  that  language 
or  something  very  closely  allied  to  it,  or  at  all  events  dififering  from 
those  of  the  rest  of  France.  It  is  onlv  on  the  eastward  that  the 
line  seems  difScnlt  to  define.    There  are  some  towns,  such  as  Barjac, 


1  The  use  of  this  term  is  a  little  awk- 
wwrii  at  first  from  its  having  anotluT 
meaning  In  Endiah;  it  has«  however, 
long  been  used  by  English  etymologists 
to  distinguish  the  Bomnnce  iaqjeusgeS) 
RMsIf  MS  umUmd,  SpMuIah,  And  Fnmchf 


from  those  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  is 
here  nsod  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as 
Hppli(>(I  to  architecture  —  to  those  styles 
derived  from  the  Roman^  but  oue  de- 
gree more  remo^fed  txam.  Vx.  >i>QA.\i  >^Jk«r 
Komaues(^ue. 
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Qnunoy  Gignao,  ^  tte  villey  of  the  BImum^  in  aitaatioM  Art  i 
Mem  to  belong  to  Proirenoe^  and  nntil  th«r  eboroiies  are  esanh 
is  impoenble  to  say  to  which  ihey  beloiig.  On  the  eouth  Aqaita 
bounded  by  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  west  by  the  mt^  mad  oo  Ihsi 
by  a  line  mnning  nearly  strai^t  from  the  month  of  the  Otron 
Langeac»  near  to  Le  Pay  en  Velay, 

The  third  in  designated  that  of  Anjon,  or  tha'Ang^orin^  km 
most  distingnisbed  provinoe.  This  inohides  the  lower  pare  d 
Loire»and  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  Cher.  Betweail 
the  sea  is  a  strip  oi  land,  inolnding  the  AngoomoiSi  Saintoiig% 
Vendue,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  know  where  to  placeu  It  maf  M 
so  far  as  we  yet  know,  to  either  Aqoitania  or  Anjoo,  or  posdilji 
deserve  a  separato  title  altogether;  bat  in  the  map  it  is  anneiei 
the  present  to  Poitoa  or  the  Angiovine  prormce. 

In  Brittany  the  two  styles  meet,  and  are  so  mixed  together  tk 
is  impossible  to  separato  them.  In  that  district  there  is  n«tlMr| 
Somanoe  nor  pare  Frankish,  bat  a  style  partakii^  of  the  pecaM 
of  each  without  belonging  to  eitiier. 

Besides  these,  there  is  the  small  and  seohided  district  of  Avfcq 
having  a  style  peculiarly  its  own,  whidi,  though  oertainfy  beloB| 
to  the  southern  province,  is  easOy  distinguished  from  any  cf 
neighboring  styles,  and  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  to  be  fond  oi 
early  age  in  France. 

Beyond  this  to  the  eastward  lies  the  great  Burgundian  pTori 
having  a  well-defined  and  well-marked  style  of  its  own,  infinenced 
or  iDfluencing  all  those  around  it.  Its  most  marked  characterist 
what  may  be  called  a  mechanical  mixture  of  the  classical  and  medii 
styles  without  any  real  fusion.  Essentially  and  constructively 
style  is  Gothic,  but  it  retained  the  use  of  Corinthian  pilasten 
classical  details  till  late  in  the  Middle  Ages :  Burgundy  was  abo  in 
Middle  Ages  the  country  of  monasticism  par  excdlence — acin 
stance  which  had  considerable  influence  on  her  forms  of  art. 

Taking,  then,  a  more  general  view  of  the  Soudiem  provinc 
will  be  seen  that  if  a  line  were  drawn  from  Marseilles  to  Bret 
would  pass  nearly  through  the  middle  of  it.  At  tha  south-eti 
extremity  of  such  a  line  we  should  find  a  style  almost  pi 
Romanesque,  passing  by  slow  and  equal  gradations  into  a  G< 
form  at  its  other  terminal. 

On  turning  to  the  Frankish  province  the  case  is  somewhat  d 
ent.  Paris  is  here  the  centre,  from  which  everything  radiates; 
though  the  Norman  invasion,  and  other  troubles  of  those  times, 
the  rebuilding  mania  of  the  18th  century,  have  swept  away  » 
all  traces  of  the  early  buildings,  still  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  G( 
style  arose  in  the  Isle  of  France,  and  how  it  spread  from  thence  t 
the  neighboring  provmcea. 
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kin  conaequence,  however,  of  the  loss  of  its  early  buildings,  and 
I  ils  subsequent  pre-eminence  and  supercession  of  the  earlier  styles, 
H  description  of  its  features  naturally  follows  that  of  the  subor- 
hite  provinces,  and  concludes  the  history  of  the  medisBval  styles  in 
■inoe. 

Not  to  multiply  divisions,  we  may  include  in  the  Northern  province 
■ny  varieties  that  will  afterwards  be  marked  as  distinct  in  maps  of 
ftCDch  architecture,  especially  at  the  south-east,  where  the  Nivemois 
■d  Bourbonnois,  if  not  deserving  of  separate  honors,  at  least  consist 
'  fQch  a  complete  mixture  of  the  Frankish  and  Burgundian  with  the 
lothem  styles,  that  they  cannot  strictly  be  said  to  belong  to  any  one 
IMuticular,  though  they  partake  of  all.  Tlic  Northern,  however,  is 
rtainly  the  predominant  element,  and  with  that  therefore  they  should 
classed. 

To  the  westward  lies  the  architectural  province  of  Normandy,  one 
the  most  vigorous  offshoots  of  the  Frankisli  style :  and  from  the 
f^er  of  the  Norman  dukes  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  and  the 
idental  circumstance  of  its  prosperity  in  those  centuries  when 
»  rest  of  France  was  prostrate  from  their  ravages  and  torn  by 
emal  dissensions,  the  Round  Gothic  style  shows  itself  here  with  a 
ror  and  completeness  not  found  elsewliere.  It  is,  however,  evidently 
iy  tlie  Frankish  style  based  remotely  on  Roman  tradition,  but  which 
^  Barbarians  used  with  a  freedom  and  boldness  which  soon  converted 
into  a  purely  national  Gothic  form.  This  soon  ripened  into  the 
Uplete  Gothic  style  of  the  13th  century,  which  was  so  admired  that 
Kx>n  spread  over  the  whole  face  of  Europe,  and  became  the  type  of 

Gothic  architecture. 

Alsace  is  not  included  in  this  enumeration,  as  it  certainly  belongs 
^hitecturally  to  Gennany .  Lorraine  too  is  more  German  than  French, 
d  if  included  at  all,  must  be  so  as  an  exceptional  transitional  prov- 
^.  French  Flanders  belonged,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  Belgian 
evinces  behind  it,  and  may  therefore  also  be  disregardoil  at  present ; 
t  even  after  rejecting  all  these,  enough  is  still  loft  to  render  it  difti- 
It  to  remember  and  follow  all  the  changes  in  style  introduced  by 
iBe  different  races,  and  which  marked  not  only  the  artistic  but  the 
litical  state  of  France  during  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  six  terri- 
ial  peers  of  France,  the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  Acjuitaine,  Normandy, 
irgundy.  Champagne,  and  Flanders,  represented  tlie  six  princi]>al 
>vince8  of  the  kingdom,  under  their  suzerain,  the  Count  or  King  of 
ris.  These  very  divisions  might  now  be  taken  to  represent  the 
tbitectural  distinctions,  were  it  not  that  the  pre-i'niLneiu*e  of  these 
At  princes  belongs  to  a  later  epoch  than  the  architectural  4livisi4>ns 
ich  we  have  pointed  out,  and  which  we  must  now  describe  sonic- 
jit  more  at  length. 
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Before  proceeding  to  describe  these  various  styles  in  detail,  it 
add  to  the  clearness  of  what  follows  if  the  mode  in  which  the  poin 
arch  was  fii-st  introduced   into   Christian   architecture  is  previoi 
explained.     It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  pointed  arch 
radiating  voussoirs  was  used  by  the  Assyrians  as  early  as  the  time 
Sargon  in  the  8th  century  b.c.,  and  by  the  Ethiopians  as  early  as 
of  Tirhakah.    The  Etnirians  and  Pelasgi  used  the  form  probably  twel 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  but  constructed  it  with  horizon 
courses.     To  come  nearer,  however,  to  our  own  time,  the  Saracens 
tainly  adopted  it  at  Cairo  in  the  first  century  of  the  Hegira,  and  ei 
ployorl  it  generally  if  not  universally,  and  never  apparently  used  a  ro' 
arch  after  the  erection  of  the  mosque  of  Ebn  Touloun,  a.d.  885. 

The   Romanesque   traditions,   however,  prevented  the  Christi 
from  adopting  it  in  Europe  till  forced  to  do  it  from  constructh 
necessities  ;  and  the  mode  of  its  introduction  into  the  early  churches  ii 
Provence  renders  them  singularly  important  in  enabling  us  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  solution  of  this  much  mooted  question.^ 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  discussing  whether  the  form  was  borrows 
from  the  East,  where  it  had  been  used  so  long  before  it  was  known - 
or  at  least  before  we  are  aware  of  its  being  known  —  in  Europe.  I 
may  be  that  the  Pelasgic  Greeks  left  examples  of  it  in  Provence,  oi 
that  persons  trading  to  the  Levant  from  Marseilles  became  familial 
with  its  uses ;  or  it  may  be,  though  very  unlikely,  that  it  was  really! 
re-invented  for  the  ]>urj>oses  to  M'hich  it  was  applied. 

In  whatever  way  it  was  introduced,  it  at  least  seems  certain  that 
all  the  eliurches  of  Provence,  from  the  age  of  Charlemagne  to  that  of 
St.  Louis,  were  vaulted,  and  have  their  vaults  constructed  on  the 
j)rimij>le  of  the  ])ointed  arch.  It  h.is  nevertheless  long  been  a  received 
dogma  with  the  anticjuaries  of  France,  as  well  as  with  those  of  England, 
that  the  pointed  arch  was  first  introduced  in  the  12th  century  —  the 
first  example  oein^r  assumed  to  be  the  work  of  Abbot  Suffer  at  St 
I)enis(  1144-5*2),  the  result  of  which  is  that  all  who  have  written  on 
the  subject  of  Proven9al  architecture  have  felt  themselves  forced  to 
ascribe  the  age  of  the  churches  in  question,  or  at  least  of  their  roofs, 
a  date  subsequent  to  this  period. 

The  use  to  which  the  Provem^al  architects  applied  the  pointed  arch 
will  be  evident  from  the  annexed  diagram,  the  left-hand  portion  of 
which  is  a  section  of  the  roof  of  one  of  the  churches  at  Vaison.  The 
object  evidently  was  to  lay  the  roof  or  roofing-tiles  directly  on  the 


^  For  the  detail  of  the  argument  I 
must  refer  the  reader  to  a  paper  read  by 
me  to  the  Institute  of  British  Architects 
on  June  18th,  1849^  and  published  in  the 


**  Builder,"  and  other  papers  of  thetim^ 
See  also  a  paper  read  in  the  same  plies 
in  the  foUowine  month  (July,  1840),  bf 
Sir  (^^ardner  Wilkinson. 
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vault,  as  the  Romans  had  done  on  their  domes,  and  also,  so  far  as  we 
how,  on  those  of  their  thermse.  Had  they  used  a  circular  vault  for 
purpose,  it  is  evident,  from  the  right-hand  side  of  the  diagram, 
^^at  to  obtain  a  straight-lined  roof  externally,  and  the  necessary  water- 
Klhed,  it  would  have  been  requisite  to  load  the  centre  of  the  vault  to  a 
Rnost  dangerous  extent,  as  at  a;  whereas  with  the  pointed  arch  it  only 
^required  the  small  amount  of  filling  up  shown  at  b,  and  even  that 
^^inight  have  been  avoided  by  a  little  contrivance  if  thought  necessary. 


310.    Diagram  of  Vaalting.    South  of  France. 


-By  adopting  the  pointed  form  the  weights  are  so  distributed  as  to 
ensure  stability  and  to  render  the  vault  self-supporting.  It  has  already 
been  observed  that  the  Gothic  architects  everywhere  treated  their 
vaults  as  mere  false  ceilings,  covering  them  with  a  roof  of  wood  —  an 
expedient  highly  objectionable  in  itself,  and  the  cause  of  the  destruc- 
tion, by  fire  or  from  neglect,  of  almost  all  the  churches  we  now 
find  in  ruins  all  over  Europe ;  whereas,  had  they  adhered  either 
to  the  Roman  or  Romance  style  of  roofing,  the  constant  upholding 
hand  of  man  would  not  have  been  required  to  protect  their  buildings 
from  decay. 

Tlie  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  general  adoption  of  this  mode 
of  roofing  was  the  difficulty  of  applying  it  to  intersecting  vaults.  The 
Romans,  it  is  true,  had  conquered  the  difficulty ;  so  had  the  Byzantine 
architects,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  displaying  the  ends  of  the  vaults 
as  ornaments ;  and  even  at  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  this  system  is  ado]>ted, 
and  with  the  additional  advantage  of  the  pointed  arch  might  have 
been  carried  further.  Still  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  not  easv  — 
that  it  required  more  skill  in  construction  and  a  better  class  of  masonry 
than  was  then  available  to  do  this  efficiently  and  well.  The  consequence 
is,  that  all  the  Romance  pointed  vaults  are  simple  tunnel-vaults  without 
intersections,  and  that  the  Gothic  architects,  when  they  adojited  the 
form,  slurred  over  the  difficulty  by  hiding  the  upper  sides  of  their 
vaults  beneath  a  temporary  wooden  roof,  which  protected  them  from 
the  injuries  of  the  weather.  This  certainly  was  one  of  the  greatest 
voIm  l  — 29 
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mistakes  they  made :  had  they  carefully  profiled  and  ornamented  the 
exterior  of  the  stone  roofs  in  the  same  manner  as  they  ornamented 
the  inside,  their  buildings  would  have  been  not  only  much  more 
beautiful,  but  much  more  permanent,  and  the  style  would  have  been  \ 
saved  from  the  principal  falsity  that  now  deforms  it.  Even  as  it  is,  if 
we  wished  intelligently  to  adapt  the  Gothic  to  our  purposes,  instead 
of  merely  copying  it,  this  is  one  of  the  points  to  which  we  ou^t  first 
to  turn  our  attention. 

Another  circumstance  which  may  be  alluded  to  here,  when  speak* 
ing  on  this  subject,  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  pointed  arch  at 
an  early  age  in  the  southern  provinces  of  France,  was  the  use  of  domes 
as  a  roofing  expedient.  These,  it  is  true,  are  not  found  in  Provence, 
but  they  are  common  in  Aquitainc  and  Anjou  —  some  of  them  certainly 
of  the  11th  century  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  these  are 
not  the  earliest,  though  their  predecessors  have  perished  or  have  not 
yet  been  brought  to  light. 

There  is  no  one  who  has  studied  this  subject  who  Is  not  aware  how 
excellent,  as  a  constructive  expedient,  the  pointed  arch  is  as  applied  to 
intersecting  vaults,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  understood  why  it  was 
equally  necessary  in  the  construction  of  domes.  So  long  as  these 
rested  on  drums  rising  from  the  ground  the  circular  form  sufficed  ;  but 
when  it  became  necessary  to  rest  them  on  pendentives  in  the  angles 
of  square  or  octagonal  buildings,  the  case  was  widely  different.  The 
early  Byzantine  architects  —  in  Sta.  Sophia  for  instance  —  did  fit  pen- 
dentives to  circular  arches,  but  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty,  and 
re(|uired  very  great  skill  both  in  setting  out  and  in  execution.  But 
the  superiority  of  the  pointed  form  was  perceived  at  an  early  date ; 
anrl  the  Saracens,  who  were  trammelled  by  no  traditions,  adopted 
it  at  once  as  a  doming  expedient  and  adhered  to  it  as  exclusively  as 
the  Gotliic  architects  did  in  the  construction  of  their  vaults — and 
for  the  same  reason  —  simply  because  it  was  the  best  mode  of  con- 
struction. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  why  this  should  be  so.  In  the  annexed 
diagram,  fig.  1  represents  the  pendentives  of  a  dome  resting  on  circular 


311.        Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

arches.  At  a  they  become  evanescent,  and  for  some  distance  from  the 
centre  are  so  weak  that  it  is  onlv  by  concealed  construction  that  thev 
can  be  made  to  do  their  work.  When  the  ]K)inted  arch  is  introduced, 
as  in  fii;.  2,  not  only  is  cn^eat  freedom  obtained  in  spacing,  but  the 
whole  ?>ecomes  constructively  correct ;  when,  as  in  fig.  3,  an  octagonal 
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igement  is  adopted,  the  whole  becomes  still  more  simple  and  easy, 
rery  little  adjustment  is  required  to  fit  a  dome  to  an  octagon  ;  and 
E^  angles  are  again  cut  off,  so  as  to  form  a  polygon  of  16  sides,  all 
exigencies  of  construction  are  satisfied. 

X  St.  Front  P^rigeux,  at  Moissac,  and  at  Loches,  we  find  the 
ted  arch,  introduced  evidently  for  this  purj)ose,  and  forming  a  class 
K>fs  more  like  those  of  mosques  in  Cairo  than  any  other  buildings  in 
3pe.  It  is  tme  they  now  look  bare  and  formal  —  their  decorations 
ng  been  originally  painted  on  stucco,  which  has  peeled  off ;  but 
the  variety  of  form  and  perspective  they  afford  internally,  and  the 
aeter  and  truthfulness  they  give  to  the  roof  as  seen  from  without, 
such  advantages  that  we  cannot  but  regret  that  these  two  expe- 
ls of  stone  external  roofs  and  domes  were  not  adoj)ted  in  Gothic. 
the  great  architects  of  that  style  in  the  13th  century  carried  out 
e  with  their  characteristic  zeal  and  earnestness,  they  might  have 
us  a  style  in  every  respect  infinitely  more  perfect  and  beau- 
than  the  one  they  invented,  and  which  we  are  copying  so  servilely, 
Bad  of  trying,  with  our  knowledge  and  means  of  construction,  to 
lir  the  errors  and  omissions  of  our  forefathers,  and  out  of  the 
•ritance  they  have  left  us  to  work  out  something  more  beautiful 
more  worthy  of  our  greater  refinement  and  more  advanced  civili- 
on. 

The  practice  of  the  Greeks  in  respect  to  their  roofs  was  a  curious 
irast  to  that  of  the  Mediaeval  architect.  Their  architecture,  as 
•re  remarked,  being  essentially  external,  while  that  of  the  Middle 
fS  was  internal,  they  placed  the  stone  of  their  roof  on  the  outside, 
took  the  utmost  pains  to  arrange  the  covering  ornamentally ;  but 
'  supported  all  this  on  a  framework  of  wood,  which  in  every 
ance  has  perished.  It  is  diflicult  to  say  which  was  the  greater 
ake  of  the  two.  Both  were  wrong  witliout  doubt.  The  happy 
turn  seems  to  be  that  which  the  Romance  architects  aimed  at  —  a 
plete  homogeneous  roof,  made  of  the  most  durable  materials  and 
imented,  both  externally  and  internally ;  and  there  can  be  little 
>t  hut  that  this  is  the  only  legithnatc  and  really  artistic  mode  of 
;ting  this  purpose,  and  the  one  to  which  attention  should  now  be 
ed.» 

Phis  early  mode  of  employing  the  pointed  arch  is  so  little  under- 
d  generally  that,  before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  may 
rell  to  quote  one  other  exam]>le  with  a  perfectly  authentic  date. 
'he  Church  of  St.  Nazaire  at  Carcassone  was  dedicated  by  Pope 


The  Scotch  and  Irish  Celts  se^n  to 

hiMl  a  conception  of  this  truth,  and 

Hh  these  countries  we  ftw]  somt?  I  became  uuWerbaV. 

mttemptM  st  trae  stone  roofs:  the  J 


inflnt'iire,  liowever,  of  the  Gothic  races 
()v«»r]K)w«»n*<l  them,  and  the  mixed  roof 


r  Trban  II.  in  1096.     It  was  uui  ihen  tjuite  oomploto,  bHt  tfaere  » 
i»  doubt  but  tlint  the  nave,  as  we  now  find  it,  waa  finished  by  iht  n 

1100.     As  will  bt-  soeii  from  the  annexed  section,  the  side-aislfSM^lj 
i  the  openings  nre  consti'iictod  with  round  arches;  hut  the  dilficultrJ 

vaulting  the  nave  forced  on  the  architects  the  iiitroducuuu  ofdf 
\  }Kiiiited  arch.    It  is  here  construeleil  solid,  wiili  flat  rilw  ova-  a 

[lillar,  and  without  any  attempt  to  picree  it  for  the  inini>lur-li<iia 

light;  and  as  the  west  end  is  blocked  up  —  fortified  in  (ael- 

ia  gloomy  enough. 

This  example  is  also  interesting  when  looked  at  frmn  nndtherfc 

of  view.    If  we  turn  back  to  Woodcuts  No8. 188and  l^ti.andc 

them  with  this  section,  we  shall  bo  able  to  gauge  exactly  tho  i 


which  were  introduced,  and  the  progress  that  wan  tiuuUs  durinv 
lOOO  yeare  that  ela{>8ed  between  the  predion  of  tJiene  two  btiUding 
Intheplanof  tho  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ninies,  we  have  tho  aam*  t!bn| 
aisltd  arrangement  as  at  Carcassone.     Their  dimensions  arv  m»  na 
distiimilar;   the  rove  atXImea  Ja  27  ft.  wide,  the  aisles  7^  ft.  in  H 
cli-ar.     At  Cnrcassone  this  lieeonies  2.^  ft.  and  10  ft.  respectively.    '\ 
aisles  are  in  the  early  cifaniples  sepitrated  from  the  nave  by  sw 
walls,  adorned  with  pillars  whieh  are  mere  ornaments,     In  the  li 
example  the  pillars  have  Iwcorio  the  main  Bup|x>rt  of  the  roof,  tbft  i 
being  omitted  between  them. 

The  riKif  of  tho  nave  in  both  instances  is  adorned  with  flat  rib*.' 
over  each  pillar ;  but  at  Nimes  the  rib  !s  mther  wider  than  the  tf 
between.  At  Carcassone  the  rib  occnpies  only  one  fourth  of 
width  of  the  hay.  One  of  their  most  striking  differences  itt,  that  Ni 
diBplayg  all  thai  meRalWui;  gi:av\At\u;   Vot  ■wViwV  ^^vw  •«otUii  o( 
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Romans  were  so  remarkable  ;  while  at  Carcassone  the  masonry  is  little 

better  than  rubble.     It  need  hanlly  be  added  that  the  temple  displays 

an  elegance  of  detail  which  charms  the  most  fastidious  taste,  while 

the  decoration  of  the  church  is  rude  and  fantastic,  though  no  doubt 

picturesque  and  appropriate.     The  last  remark  must  not,  however,  be 

understood  as  a  reproach  to  Gothic  art,  for  the  choir  of  this  very  church, 

and  the  two  outer  arches  shown  in  the  woodcut  No.  312,  were  rebuilt 

in  the  year  1331,  with  an  elegance  of  detail  which,  in  a  constructive 

sense,  would  shame  the  best  classical  examples.     The  nave  is  a  tentative 

example  of  a  rude  age,  when  men  were  inventing,  or  trying  to  invent, 

a  new  style,  and  before  they  quite  knew  fiow  to  set  about  it.     The 

builders  of  Carcassone  had  this  temple  at  Nlmes  standing,  probably 

much  more  complete  than  it  is  now,  within  120  miles  of  them,  and 

they  were  attempting  to  coj)y  it  as  best  they  could.     It  is  probable, 

however,  they  had  also  other  models  besides  this  one,  and  certain  tliat 

this  was  not  the  first  attempt  to  reproduce  them.     The  differences  are 

considerable ;  but  the  similarities  are  so  great  that  we  ought  rather  to 

be  astonished  that  ten  centuries  of  experience  and  effort  had  not  shown 

more  progress  than  we  find. 

Provence. 

There  are  few  chapters  in  the  history  of  mediaeval  architecture 
which  it  would  be  more  desirable  to  have  fullv  and  carefullv  written 
thuD  that  of  the  style  of  Provence  from  the  retirement  of  the  Romans 
to  the  accession  of  the  F'ranks.  This  country,  from  various  causes, 
retained  more  of  its  former  civilization  through  the  dark  ages  than 
any  other,  at  least  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  Such  a  history,  however, 
is  to  be  desired  more  in  an  archaeological  than  in  an  architectural  i)oint 
of  view;  for  the  Provencal  churches,  compared  with  the  true  Gothic, 
though  numerous  and  elegant,  are  small,  and  most  of  them  have 
undergone  such  alterations  as  to  prevent  us  from  judging  correctly  of 
their  original  effect. 

Among  the  Proven9al  churches,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is 
Notre  Dame  de  Doms,  the  cathedral  at  Avignon  (Woodcut  X<>.  313). 
Like  all  the  others,  its  dimensions  are  small,  as  comj)ared  with  those  in 
the  northern  province,  as  it  is  only  200  ft.  in  length,  and  the  nave  about 
20  ft.  in  width.  The  side-aisles  have  been  so  alti*re<l  and  rebuilt,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  their  plan  and  dimensions  originally  may 
have  been. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  and  the  least  altered  is  the  porch, 
which  is  so  purely  Romanesque  that  it  might  almost  be  8ni<l  to  be 
copied  from  such  examples  as  the  arches  on  the  bridge  of  Chamas 
(Woodcut  No.  220).  It  presents,  however,  all  that  attenuation  of  the 
horizoDtal  features  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Lower  Enn^»ire^and 


cannot  rank  higher  than  the  Carlovingiati  on ;  though  K  in  not  t 
I  so  easv  to  determine  liow  iiiuoIj  more  mofiem  it  may  I»e. 
I  ornament:)  are  fimnd  in  the  lutcrior,  and  being  integral  ijarlii  "f  <tal 
\  omamentaliiiH  of  tlie  jioinud  roof,  have  led  to  variciiih  liin'r: 
I  account  for  this  cojiying  of  clansical  details  after  iht-  |i«-i<»!  ai  ■ 
it  was  assumed  tliat  the  [minted  iirch  had  iieuu  i»trodu<i-d.    It  faa] 
been  sufficiently  exjilaiueil  above,  liow  early  this  wu«  the  ca*e  i 


W^ 


te  t>oIiit,  Aligliuii. 


vaulting BKjied lent  in  this  quarter ;  and  that  difficulty  IicingrMiio"' 
we  may  safely  asfribe  the  whole  of  the  essfiitial  parts  of  this  i-i'U« 
to  a  period  not  long,  if  at  all,  sultscquont  to  the  agn  of  CharlrniMWi 
Neit  perhaps  iu  importance  to  this,  is  the  church  of  St.  Troplriii* 
at  Aries,  the  nave  of  which,  with  its  pointed  vault,  pR>liab|y  lielonfl 
to  the  same  age,  though  its  porch  (Woodcut  No.  314),  instead  of !)««( 
the  earliest  part,  as  in  the  last  instance,  is  here  the  most  nio^tfiit 
having  been  erected  in  the  Uth  century,  when  the  church  in  which  H 
ifl  attached  acipiircd  odditiomil  celebrity  by  the  translation  of  the  My 
of  St.  Trophime  to  a  (iunl  resiing-ptacc  within  its  walla.  A«  it  n,k 
forms  a  curious  and  interesting  pendent  to  the  one  lost  ipiotf  d,  ahotrin 
how  in  the  course  of  two  centuries  the  style  hud  passed  from  d^l 
Roman  to  a  purely  native  form,  still  retaining  a  strong  tradition  ( 
its  origin,  but  so  used  and  bo  omuMveuwA  ^«-i  "»i«t*t -w-a  x«s«.  *1Wb_I 


B  back  the  stepo  one  liy  one  by  wli'ich  t>ie  porch  nt  Angnon  led 
lat  of  Aries,  we  might  almost  be  inplinoil  to  Hoiihl  the  succcamon. 


tU.    Ponb  ot  St.  Troiihimn, 


I 

^■pie  porchea  at  Aix,  Cnxa,  Coiistougi-§.  PradoH,  Valcahn-,  Tarascon, 
^Belsewhora  in  this  province,  form  a  aeries  of  siiiirular  interest,  and 
Hgrent  buauty  of  'U'laJl  mixe'l  with  Jill  the  rich  extibcraiicc  of  mir  own 
Nomian  doorways,  and  follow  one  another  by  aniili  eajiy  gradxtiona 
that  the  relative  age  of  eaidi  may  easily  he  <leternrmeil. 

The  culminating  example  is  that  nt  St.  Gillefi,  near  tin-  inmitba  of 
the  lUinnc,  whiuh  is  by  far  the  most  elaborate;  cliiirch  of  ils  riaaa,  bat 
BO  clanMial  in  many  of  ita  details,  tlial  it  pn>h:ihly  is  somewhat  earlier 
than  Ibis  one  at  Aries,  wliit^b  it  resembles  in  many  respecta,  tJiough 
far  exceeding  it  in  magnificence.  It  coriKintH  of  three  auch  porehea 
l^aced  aide  by  aide,  and  connected  together  by  colonnades  —  if  they 
may  be  so  called  — and  sculplure  of  the  richest  class,  forming  altngetlicr 
ft  frontal  decoration  unsnrpassed,  exccjit  in  the  n'trtli^rn  chtirclies  of 
the  13tb  century.  Such  porches, however,  as  tboseof  lilieims,  Amiens, 
and  tliarlres,  surpass  even  these  in  ehihoralo  rii'hni'ss  and  in  dimen* 
lions,  ihougb  it  may  be  questioned  if  they  ai-c  reaUj  tnine  \>«».vi.\;Av!iia. 


There  is  nnnt  her  church  of  the  Carlovjngian  era  at  Orangp,  and  on* 
[at  KtmcB,  pi-obiibly  belonging  to  the  9th  or  lOtb  cenlnry  ;  both  !.ow. 
never  very  inuch  injured  by  alterations  and  rejiaira.    In  th«  nuw  Ucsertrd 
Boity  of  Vaison  there  are  two  cfiurehcs,  ao  claaaical  in  ilieir  style,  itiu 
wsfs  are  not  surprised  at  M.  Laborde,  >  and  the  Fieueh  niittc{nurii.-!i 
general,  clnsBing  tbeni  as  remains  of  the  classival  (iL-riod.     In  : 
Bother  country  on  this  side  of  tliu  Alps  such  an  inference  would  hv 
Jevitable;  but  here  another  code  of  criticiam  must  be  applied  tntbrm- 
■The  oldest,  tlie  chajiel  of  St.  IJninide,    belongs  probably  to  ibe  Mi  ur 


« '*-^i^i 


llOth  century.  It  is  small,  but  rcmnrkably  elegant  aiid  (.lasbicsl  tn  Ui« 
littyle  of  its  arcliiieeture.  The  apse  k  the  tnost  slngidar  as  well  astb* 
hniost  ancient  part  of  the  church,  and  is  formed  in  a  manner  of  winKli 
her  exani]  le  is  found  anywhere  else,  so  far  as  I  know.  Eit»N 
[sally  it  is  two  sides  of  a  square,  internally  a  seniMirr,^  ;  at  each  aniflft 
Kof  the  eslerlor  and  in  each  face  is  a  pilaster,  fairly  itiiilatcd  from  iJ* 
TCorinlhian  order,  and  supportin-r  an  eiiiablnture  tlint  nilphl  very  wtU 
■Snlslead  a  Northern  antiijuary  into  the  error  ot  sujipoiing  it  ' 
k}*agan  temple. 

The  cathedral,  thongli  hriicr,  is  more  Gothic  Iwth  in  plan  wS 


"  Jloiutmauu  do  \»  Siance,"  ' 


,  \.  \i.'ift_lg«W»CS*,«c(L«^^ 


\  'li'Wn.  though  not  without  some  classical  features,  and  is  entirely  free 
friim  the  bold  rudeness  of  style  we  aro  so  (lei-ustoined  to  as»<wiate  with 
ilip  arcliitei-ture  of  the  11th  century,  t"  wliicli  it  helongs.  Its  system 
nf  vuHlting  has  alrewdy  beun  explnined  (W undent  No.  31  il),  hut  neither 
of  tliLiif  liiiildings  has  yet  met  with  the  nltention  they  to  riehly  merit 
frum  those  who  are  desirous  of  tracing  tiic  prngret^s  of  art  from  the 
decline  of  the  puru  Koinun  to  the  rise  of  the  true  (.iotlilc  styles. 
Taking  it  altogether,  jicrhaps  the  most  elegant  specimen  of  tho 

ile  is  the  ruinp'l  —  now,  I  fear,  nearly  destroyed — church  of  Alet, 
ich,  though  belong. 
to  tho  lltheeiitury, 
I  singularly  clussicnt 
its  deliiils,'nn.l  won- 
hllyclegnntinuvfi-y 
I  »t  its  design.  Of 
thifl  this  R)>se,  as  having 
» ml  ergon  o    no    suhse- 

Cit  traiiafonnatitiii, 
by  far  the  most  in 
itiug,  though  nut  ' 
ii(Mt  heautiful  por 
Esterually  lla 
t*ppcr  part  was  adorm  d 
^ith  dwarf  Corinthian 
t>ilas(«ra,  surmountnl 
"bjf  aeorniee  that  would 
Vtoi  diseredit  the  build 
Sags  (if  Diocletian  it 
S|>alntro;  thu  lower  part 
wikK  urnamuited  lij 
fonns  of  mure  Meiliu'val 
rharartiT,  hut  of  scaree- 
lylesseleganee.  In  the  31 
interior  tho  triiuii]ilial  N">ii".) 

arcli,  as  it  would  lie  calletl  in  a  Roman  haMilica,  is  adorned  hy  two 
,  CoriDtliian  ]>Ular8,  designed  with  the  ))old  freedom  of  the  age,  thoiigli 
i  the  classieal  fonns  in  a  most  imex[>eeted  degriw. 

It  of  the  chiireh  is  as  elegant  as  these  parts,  though  far  lesa 

I,  the  nepL'ssitiiis  of  vaulting  and  construction  n'tjuiring  a  dif- 

e  of  treatment,  and  a  departure  from  conventional  forms, 

It  thtt  arohitci^t  does  not  seem  to  have  cousiderod  himself  at  ht>- 

o  employ  in  the  ai«e. 

pother  singularly  elegant  sjieciinen  of  this  atylo  i*  the  church  of 

a  Trois  Chateaux,  near  Avi.enon  (Woodeuta  Nos.  317, 319). 

3  so  elegant  and  so  clasaical  that  It  might  almost  be 


rmiatalteii  for  a  IniilcllDg  of  the  Lower  Emiiirc  anterior  to  Jnstinlud 
§tim«.  IlH  jilnti,  ]io'VGv<^r,iuuI  th?  details  of  its  ooiistniotioD,  prove t^H 
Viollel  ki  Due  woulil  even 
it  down  as  low  as  the  12tl 
Miry.  It  hardly  bwi 
thjit  it  sliould  l.e  so 
this;  Iml  the  truth  is,lii<^vii 
liislory  of  the  Itomaitcc  rt; 
iu  this  province  hns  HtiU  K> 
wi-itten.  It  has  iiot  yet 
examined  with  the  rare  it 
aerves  by  any  competent  aoUii 
ity,  and  tillit  is  wen 
iLiit  with  the  knowledge  that,; 
Ihe nti<fhlioHioo(l of  the Bouchi 
ilii  Ifhone,  tlicro  eicists  a  gronj 
uf  c hurdles  which,  dnwii 
ihfir  inspirntion  fi-um  the  d' 
»'ufii\  remains  with  which  tin 
ountry  is  studded,  cxhihlt  U 
elegance  of  deeigti  ns  exquiMf 
ErttrioTnt  **  ''  *^  '"  strange  contrast  iriih 
'"■  the    rude    vigor  —  almost  ml- 

gnrity  —  which  charauterlml 
tlic  works  of  Ihe  Xormons  ill 
the  opjmsite  coruer  of  the  laixl' 
at  the  same  jjeriod. 

Passingfram  ttie  ronnd-arched 
to  the  pointed  inoditicatioiuel 
lliifi  style,  the  ehiireh  at  f.iBti- 
froide,  near  Nnrhonne,  shoirt  it 
in  its  completeness,  perfiap* 
hetter  tlian  any  other  exmmplt. 
There  not  only  the  roof  «' 
pointed,  but  all  the  eiinetruetin 
o]>enings  have  asi^tuned 
same  forms.  The  wimlows  uff 
doorways,  it  is  true,  still  retstB' 
their  circular  heads,  and  diit. 
retain  them  as  long  as  tlie  iiauTti 
style  flourished  —  the  point^tt: 
Jteeded  opening  being  only  introduced  by  the  Franks  when  lh»f 
UOGupied  this  conntry  in  the  time  of  Simon  de  Montfort. 

The  section  across  the  nave  (Woodcut  319)  shows  the  form  of  U* 
'  vault,  which   llie  longitudinal  section  shows  to  bo  «  pUo 
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il-Tsnlt  unbroken  by  iiny  intersection  throaghout  the  whole 
length  of  the  nave.  The  side-aisles  are  roofed  with  half  vaults,  form- 
ing  abatmeots  to  the  central  arches  —  the  advantage  of  this  constrao- 
tion  being,  as  before  explained,  that  the  tiles  or  paving-stones  of  the 
roof  rest  directly  on  the  vault  without  the  intervention  of  any  car- 
peotiy.  Internally  also  the  bnilding  displays  much  elegant  simplicity 
«nd  constructive  propriety.  Its  cliief  defoLt  is  the  darkness  of  the 
Vftult  from  the  absence  of  a  clerestory,  which,  though  tolerable  in  the 
l>ri^ht  sunshine  of  the  South,  could  not  be  borne  in  the  more  gloomy 
34'orth.  It  was  to  correct  this,  as  we  shall  afterwards  ]>crceive,  that 
in  the  Korth  the  roof  of  the  aisles  was  first  raised  to  the  height  of  that 
of  the  central  nave,  light  being  admitted  through  a  gallery.  Next 
the  upper  roof  the  aisles  were  cut  away,  with  the  exception  of  mere 


ant.   i>itigiiudiiwi  uiii' 


strips  or  ribs  left  as  flying  buttresses.  L.istly,  the  central  vault  waa 
cat  up  by  intersections,  so  as  to  obtain  s|>ac<>  for  windows  to  the  very 
height  of  the  ridge.  It  was  this  I;wi  expf^Uent  that  necessitated  the 
adoption  of  the  pointed -headed  window.  It  might  ni'ver  have  been 
intro<luced  but  for  the  invention  of  jiiiintiil  glass,  Imt  tliis  reijuiring 
larger  ojienings,  compelled  the  arcliiteots  to  brltig  these  windows  close 
uy  to  the  lines  of  the  constructive  vaulting,  and  no  follow  its  forma. 
In  the  South,  however,  painte<I  glass  never  was,  at  least  in  the  age  of 
which  we  .ire  now  speaking,  a  favorite  mode  of  decoration,  and  the 
windows  remained  so  sm.ill  as  never  to  ajijiroach  or  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  lines  of  the  vault,  and  llicy  tlierefore  retaine<l  their 
national  and  more  beautiful  circular-headi'd  tertnination.  The  modes 
of  introducing  light  are,  however,  undoubtedly  the  most  defective  part 
of  the  arrangements  of  the  Provencal  churches,  and  have  given  rise 
to  its  being  called  a  "cavern-like  <jothii',"'  from  the  gloom  of  their 

1  Wood's  "Letters  of  an  AreUitc-ci,"  \o\,  \,  ISl. 


rliiteriora  as  compared  wkli  llio  glass  walls  nf  tUeir  Nnrtbtrn 

I  Still  it  hy  DO  means  follows  tliat  tliie  was  an  iiiliervnt  characU-ralic 

■   the  style,  wliich  could  not  have  bten  romedieil  liy  (urthtip  ex|>«Tietii 

I  but  it  is  probable  that  no  ingenuity  woiiI<l  ever  have  i^nnblrd 

style  to  displny  these  enormous  surfnces  of  painted  gltiss,  the 

(inotion  of  wbieh  wim,  if  not  the  only,  at  least  the  pnucipal  m"i 

all  those  chaiigve  which  took  place  in  the  Fmnkish  provin<^-'. 

It  would  hi'  led  Dus  to  atteiniit  to  describe  the  numprous  ■linivb'* 
I  of  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  whicli  are  found  in  every  con^il:'!-'* 
town  in  this  provinct^:  ^^i» 
of  them,  however,  such  i'  YJiv.. 
St.  Guillcm  k-  Desert,  St.  Maiiiii 
lie  I.aiidrcfl,  Vlgnogoul,  VA 
maytie,  Lmlfivt,  cttr^  ilnwn* 
pariifiular  atu-ntinn,  ns  i-scnrpll" 
fying  this  stylo,  not  only  in  ' 
t-irlier  forms,  hut  after  it  toA 
pissed  into  a  |>oiut«d  a.j\ 
though  differing  vt-ry  (■ou*id«^ 
ably  from  that  of  the  Sortlu 
\inong  lliest-  th«?rr'  is  no  rhuni 
moie  tnterosting  thnn  the  "W 
f  rtalice-like  church  of  Ma^nw- 
I  jiK',  which,  from  its  ux)>aif4 
situation,  open  lu  the  aitstki 
of  Saracenic  i^orsairs  as  well  n 
Christian  robbers,  kioks  mow 
like  a  baronisl  castJc  Utaii  > 
I  peaceful  cliurch.  One  of  ia 
ihiorwayn  shows  a  ctirinuii  jA 
mi.tture  of  classical,  Saracenic,  and  Gothic  taste,  which  could  atif 
be  found  here;  and  as  it  bears  a  date  (1178),  it  makes  an  epoch  iu  llw 
style  to  which  it  belongs. 

Had  it  been  conijilctcd,  the  church  of  St.  Gillcs  woiih)  prrhaiK  ' 
have  been  the  most  splendid  of  the  prnvince.     Its  portal  lias  ulreiulT   J 
been  spuken  of,  and  is  certainly  without  a  rival ;  and  the  lower  chardi.  ' 
which  belongs  to  the  11th  century,  ia  worthy  of  its  innfifmlicencr.    It 
was,  however,  cither  never  finished,  or  was  subsequently  mined 
with  the  upjfcr  chnrcli,  which  was  commenced  in  the  ycnr  11 


M  ilu  isai  Liiii|{ua<l'MT."j 


id  IV.,  Co  ,nt  of  St.  (Jillcs.     This  too  w 


-obabh 


Raym 

pleted,  or,  if  it  wns,  it  was  mined  tn  the  wnrs  with  the  UugneMtt^J 


ly  never  coifr  J 


Evi 


5  pfi 


nd   though  wanting  th«  richnoss  oE  tl 
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ffvlicr  examples,  it  perhaps  eurpiisses  them  all  in  the  excelleuce  of  its 
mftBonry,  and  the  architectnr.il  propriety  of  all  itfl  parts. 

Besides  these,  there  is  an  important  church  at  Valence  of  the  11th 
century,  which  seems  to  be  an  almost  eKjtiring  effort  of  the  "  cavem- 
like  "  style.  In  other  respects  it  resembles  the  Xortliern  styles  so 
iimch  as  almost  to  remove  it  from  the  Proven9ftl  class.  This  is  even 
more  true  of  the  cathedral  at  Vienne,  which  is  nevertheless  the  largest 
tod  finest  of  the  churches  of  Provence,  but  which  approaches,  both  in 
•tyle  and  locality,  very  closely  to  the  Bui^undian  churches. 

Its  plan  is  extremely  simple,  having  no  transept  and  nit  ai.ile  trend- 
ing rounci  the  ajtsc,  as  is  the  ease  with  most  of  the  Xortheru  churches. 
It  consists  of  three  aisles,  the  central  one 
85  It.  wtile  between  the  i>iers,  the  others 
14  ft.  The  buttresses  are  internal,  as 
was  usual  in  the  South,  forming  chapels, 
and  making  uj>  the  whole  width  exter- 
nally to  115  ft.  by  a  length  over  all  of 
300,  MO  that  it  covers  somewhere  about 
SO,iHKP  s<[.  ft.  This  is  only  half  the  di- 
mensions of  some  of  the  great  Xorthem 
cathedrals,  but  the  absence  of  transepts, 
nnd  its  generally  judicious  proportions, 
make  this  church  look  much  larger  than 
it  re-tlly  is. 

The  west  front  ami  the  three  western 
bays  are  of  the  16th  century;  the  next 
seven  are  of  an  early  style  of  pointed 
architecture,  with  scmi-Uoman  itilastera 
which  will  l»e  descrilied  in  speaking  of 
Burgundian  architecture,  and  which  be- 
lonjr  probably  to  the  11th  or  beginning 
of  tlic  12th  century.  The  ajise  is  as<Tihed  ^''"iI,rilrB'.i"'s,)ii^'l!li\' M.Tri''i',,?'*" 
to  the  year  952,  but  there  are  no  drawings 
on  which  sufficient  dependence  can  be  placed  to  lU-tcrrriine  the  date. 

Besiiles  this,  there  is  another  church,  St.  Andre  le  Uiis  .it  Vienne, 
belonging  to  the  11th  centun-,  whose  tower  is  .me  of  the  most  pleasing 
instances  of  this  kind  of  composition  in  the  ]>rovince,  and  though 
evidently  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Koirian  and  Italian  eanipauiles, 
displays  ao  amount  of  design  selduiri  met  with  beyond  the  Al^is. 


ClIi<TI..Vll    C» 

The  round  shape  seems  never  !.■ 
buildings  in  Provence,  and  ronse<jue 
»jiB€v  of  tlie  clmrchcs  nor  fjtcanie  an  ii 


.;iv,.  been  a  favorite  for  sacred 
lly  was  nvvev  \vifl;Vv«\  \u\"  \Ve, 
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of  the  tsw  examplea  found  is  a  small  baptistery  attached  to  the  catli«- 

dral  at  Aii,  either  very  ancient  or  built  with  ancient  materials,  aiul 

now  painfully  modernized.    At  Riez  ihen 

is  a   circular  detached  baptistery,  usuaU 

like  the  churehes  at  Yaison,  called  a  pagi 

temple,  but  evidently  of  Christian  origj 

k  though  the  pillars  in  the  interior  aeem  i 

I  donbledly  to    have    been    borrowed  In 

'  some  more  ancient  and  classical  edifice.   Bi 

the  finest  of  its  class  is  the  church  at  Riea| 

probably  ofthe  11th  century.    Internally  tti 

vault  is  snpixirlcil  by  4  piers  and  3  pillan 

producing  au  irregularity  far  from  pleif 

ing,  and  witliout  any  apparent  motive. 

At  Pbrnes  is  anolhev  church  the  plan  of  which  deserves  to  be  ({uote 

if  not  for  its  nicrit,  ni  least  for  its  singularily :  it  is  a  triangle  with  ID 

apse  attached  to  each  aide,  and  a 

porting  a  circular   part  tevminatin 

in  a  plain   roof.     As  a  constructil 

puzzle  it  is  curious,  but  it  is  doabtl) 

how  far  any  legitimate  use  could  1 

made  of  such  a  capriccio. 

Tliere  is,  so   far  as  I  know,  < 
one  tri3|i8al  church,  that  of  St.  Crq 
at  Mont  Maji>ur  near  Arjea.      Built 
a  sepulchral  ehapel.  it  is  a  singulM 
glnomy  bnt  appropriate  erection  ; 
it   is  too  tn1l    and  loo  bare   to  i 
high  as  a  building  even  for  such 
puqwse. 


Tov 


i«I? 


Provence  is  fnr  from  li 
in  towers,  which  never  se 
to  have  been  favorite  forms  of  arch- 
itectural display.  That  of  St.  .Andrd 
le  Bas  at  Vienne  has  already  been 
alluded  to,  but  this  at  Puissalioon 
{Woodent  No.  232)  near  B&i. 
even  more  typical  of  the  style, 
standing  as  it  now  does  in  soli! 
grandeur  among  the  ruins  of 
church  once  attached  to  it,  hi 
dignity  seldom  posseasetl  by  such  mouuments.  In  style  it  resembles 
the  towers  of  Italy  move  tlian  uhj  found  farther  north,  but  it  is  not 


lera  la 
)iit3l 


i  peculiarities  ttiat  point  to  a  diHerent  mode  of  einbornting  this 
■  feature  from  anytliiiig  found  elsewhere.  As  a  design  iia 
I  defect  scetnB  to  be  a  want  of  liglitneM  in  the  upper  story. 
^le  circular  opening  there  is  a  mistake  in  a  building  gradually 
e;  lighter  towanls  ite  summit. 

rs  were  very  seldom,  if  ever,  nttached  symmetrically  to 
When  height  was  made  an  ol)j«!et,  it  was  more  fre- 
r  iittnined  by  carrying  up  the  dome  at  the  intersection  of  the 
At  Aries  this  is  done  by  a  heavy  stpiare  tower, 
nnally  diminishing,  I)Ut  flttU  massive  to  thetoji;  but  in  most  in- 
nd  this  agflin  pnnscs  into  a 


I  which  terminates  the  composition.  One  of  the  Iwat  specimens 
this  cIms  of  domes,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  is  the  ehureb  of  Cruaa 
Voodfrwt  Xo,  3'i4),  where  these  jiarts  are  pleasinjily  subonlinaled, 
,d  fon'n,  with  the  apses  on  which  they  rest,  a  very  beaiitifid  oom- 
«itinn.  The  defect  is  the  tiled  roofs  nr  offsets  at  the  junction  of 
e  various  stories,  which  give  an  api^arancc  of  weakneas,  as  if  the 
(per  parts  eoulii  slide,  like  the  joints  of  a  telescope,  one  into  this 
her.  This  could  easily  be  avoided,  and  probably  was  so  in  the  orig> 
kI  design.  If  this  were  done,  we  have  here  the  principle  of  a  more 
euiag  crowning  member  at  an  intersection  than  was  afterwards 
ed  ill  jiointed  urcbitivture,  and  capable  of  being  ayyVve4  \»  a,««i«» 


srtainly  nil  tUo  more  imporliinl  ohw 
we  linve  been  sjieaking,  \rem  oollc^iato,  ntiii   in  suoli  establbl 
tlie  I'luister  fnniis  as  im|inrtiint  a  |mi-l  ii!i  the  church  itself,  ■ 


quently  the  i 


Mrv  be.iutiliil  olijet't  (if  the  two.     In  t 
■loisters  lost'  much  of  tlitir  appropriati.'ntiM ;  (I 
alwH; 

alwaytt  with  a 
effect ;  but  ii 
sunny  South  | 
charm  is  incr 
fold.  Tlieii 
to  havi-  f«)t  tfiq 
havi-  iU-vot«d  i 
Mharu  of  tht^ir  ni 
to  these  objec 
ntinginfactanrf 
of  Rrchit«ottire  I 
ppecLol  imrjioMM 

Withu 
of  a  rloiKtor  w 
ally,  if  not 
range  of  unglai 
dowa,  preflctitil 
s«me  fcaturen  i 
of  tho  chun'li,] 
thoiiirh  iM-anttfn 
filleif  with  glU 
aotuvwhnt  n 


witlio 


I  hat  ii 


Bal>le  uHjiim-t.  ' 
Sonlh  the 
never  a  windowj 
thing  in  the  f 
liroiicliing  to  i 
sign,  but  a  range  of  small  and  ele'^ant  pillars,  sometimes  n 
times  coupled,  generally  alternately  so,  and  supjiorting  art 
and  elegant  di-sign,  all  the  fcalnrt-»  being  of  a  charaotcr  mxtti 
place  where  they  ai-e  iiMd,  and  to  that  only. 

The  i-IofBier  at  Aries  has  lonsr  occnjiied  tlie  attention  of  t 
and  Artist)),  and  pbrhajis  no  bnilding,  or  part  of  one,  in  this  4 
been  BO  ■iften  drawn  or  so  mnch  admired.     Two  sides  of  it  a 
Aune  flgc  and  in  llie  sami;  slv\«  n%  \\w  \\fttal\  (Woodcut  No. 
eqvally  iH-nutiful.    The  o^-Wt  vw"  n\<-  •«vw.'f«\v».  \«iWCT^> 
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sapporting  pointed  instead  of  round  arches.  At  Aix  there  is  another, 
umilar  to  that  at  Aries,  and  fr^piients  of  Buch  colonnades  are  found 
inrnany  pliices.  Thatof  Fontifroide  (Woodcut  Ko.  325)  la  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  perfect,  and  some  of  its  capitals  are  treated  with  a 
freedom  aud  boldness,  and  at  the  same  time  with  an  elegance,  not 
often  rivalled  anywhere.  They  evenexccl — for  the  purpose  at  least 
—  the  Grfirman  capitals  of  the  same  age.  Those  at  Elne  are  moru 
carious  than  those  of  any  other  cloister  in  France,  so  far  as  I  know 
—some  of  them  showing  so  diatinctan  imitation  of  Egyptian  work  as 
instantly  to  strike  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  that  style.  Yet  they 
»re  treated  with  a  lightness  and  freedom  so  wholly  mediieval  aa  to 
dkow  that  it  is  possible  to  copy  the  spirit  without  a  servile  adherence 
to  the  form.  Here,  as  in  all  the  examples,  every  capital  is  different 
—the  artists  revelling  in  freedom  from  restraint,  and  sparing  neither 
time  nor  pains.  We  find  in  these  examples  a  delicacy  of  handling 
uid  refinement  of  feeling  far  more  characteristic  of  the  South  than  of 
the  ruder  North,  and  must  admit  that  their  architects  have  in  these 
cloisters  produced  objects  with  which  nothing  of  the  kind  we  have  in 
Eagland  can  compete. 


Capital*  Bt  Cloislor,  Elne.    Ptom  Utylor  and  Nodler.) 
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CHAPTER    n. 
AQUITANIA. 


PHE  moment  you  paee  the  hills  forming  the  watershe<l  between  the 
rivers  flowing  to  tlie  Mediter- 
ranean nnd  those  which  de- 
bouch into  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
yon  become  aware  of  having 
left  the  style  we  have  just 
been  describing  to  enter  upon 
a  new  architectia-iil  jirovince. 
This  province  jjosBessca  two 
distinct  and  Reparate  styles, 
very  unlike  one  another  both 
in  character  and  detail.  The 
firstof  these  is  a  round  arched 
tunnel-vanlted  Gothic  style, 
more  remarkable  for  the 
grandeur  of  its  conceptions 
than  for  the  success  with 
wliich  those  concejitionB  are 
carried  out,  or  for  beauty 
of  detail.  The  second  is  a 
pointed-arched,  dome-roofed 
style  peculiar  to  tlie  province. 
The  existence  of  this  peculiar 
form  of  art  in  this  part  of 
France,  wliere  it  is  alone 
found,  is  (juite  suHicieiit  to 
est.iblish  the  pre-exiHtcnce  in 
this  j)rovince  of  a  race  differ- 
ing from  that  inhabiting  the 
rest  of  the  country,  though 
it  is  not  at  present  easy  to 
determine  their  origin.  From  the  prevalence  of  Basque  terminations 
to  the  names  of  the  princlp&l  tovos  ia  the   district,  and  from  the 


lient   to  tnki?  iJie  duiuiuiU  1 
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R  of  that  people  still  existing  on  its  southern  frontier,  itl 

pear  most  likely  that  they  wei'e  tlie  influenclug  race.     If  sOfM 

of  doiiiea  would  be  almost  sufficient  to  establisb  their  claim 

|ti\an  origin,  for  though  domes  are  found,  no  donht,  farthefl 

in  a  modified    form.      These   phenomena  are,  however,! 

indiiec  us  to  inulude  for  the  present  in  the  province  oC-l 

B  the  doubtful  district«  of  the  Angoumois  and  Vendue,  though  W 

h\e  that  thcBe  provinees  may  eventually  turn  out  to  helungi 

I>«rly  to  Anjou. 

Kscribing  them,  it  may  be 

■t,  as  its  history 

Btortwoexeep- 

mplee  in  the 

og    provinces 

and  cndshere. 

DO  doubt,    lie 

rond  thi  Pyro- 

in  v  It  IS  look 

tin  a  country 

bitecture  his 

mpcrfoctly  m 

t  as  has  bein 

in  8)inin,  tiftf 

iitjUs    might 

tout  our  being 

of  the  fait 

principal    and 

Eerved  example 

lomical  st>lc  of 

Be  IS  the  (.hiirch 

noQt,  Perigeux 

M  seeD  from  the 

I  No    SJ8,    lU 

fb&t  of  a  Greek 

B2  ft.  each  way 

ly,  cxehisnc  of 

1^  which  is  com 

jfy  modern   an  1 

ite-churth  ind 

led  darker  cxttndnis  loU  ft    furthtr  i^est,  whiih  are  tha  | 
an  older  (.hu re h   now  M:rv  niuch  mutilated  and  tu  vhlch  | 
ohurdi  app( are  to  hu^e  been  addc  1  m  the  11th  tintiiry. 
plan  and  diiueuHiuns,  it  mil  be  observed  that  this  chnroh.  J 
Lniordinar\  and  striloiig  resemblance  to  that  ot  Hv  UwV^ 
Xnted  farther  ott      The  latter  dmtcV,  \vowe\ev  \\to  Ou| 
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angles  so  filled  up  as  to  reduce  it  to  the  more  usual  Greek  form  d 
square,  while  its  front  and  lateral  porches  are  additions  of  a  magmii' 
cence  to  which  the  church  of  St.  Front  can  lay  no  claim.    The  fiw 
cupolas  are  of  nearly  the  same  size,  and  are  similarly  placed,  in  boA 
churches ;  and  the  general  similarity  of  arrangement  ].K>ints  certainlr 
to  an  identity  of  origin.     Both  too  would  seem  to  be  of  about  tbe 
same  age,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  data  on  which  M.  Feliide 
Vemeilh  ^  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  church  we  now  see  vm 
erected  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  11th  century.     There  is,  however, 
one  striking  difference  —  that  all  the  constructive  arches  in  St.  Front 
are  pointed,  while  those  of  St.  Mark's  are  round.     The  form  too  of  tbe 
cupolas  differs ;  and  in  St.  Front  the  piers  that  support  the  domti, 
having  been  found  too  weak,  have  been  cased  to  strengthen  them, 
which  gives  them  an  awkward  apjwarance,  from  which  St.  Hark*&  is 
free.     The  difference  that  would  strike  a  traveller  most  is,  that  Si 
Mark's  retains  its  frescoes  and  decorations,  while  St.  Front,  like  almost 
all  the  churches  of  its  age,  presents  nothing  now  but  naked  ban? 
walls,  though  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  was  originally  painted. 
This  indeed  was  the  legitimate  and  appropriate  mode  of  decoration  of 
all  the  churches  of  this  age,  till  it  was  in  a  great  measure  superseded 
by  the  invention  of  j)aiiited  glass. 

The  cupolas  are  at  the  present  day  covered  with  a  wooden  roof; 
but  their  original  a)>j)earance  is  re])resented  with  tolerable  correctness 
in  the  woodcut  Xo.  83^,  wliich,  though  not  so  graceful  as  Eastern 
domes  usually  are,  .lire  still  a  far  more  j)icturesque  and  permanent 
finishinir  for  a  roof  tlian  the  wooden  structures  of  the  more  Northern 
races.  Its  ])reseiit  internal  a)>)>earance,  from  the  causes  above  nun- 
tione<l,  is  sinixularlv  bare  and  <j:looinv,  and  no  doubt  utterlv  unworthv 
of  its  pristine  s])len(lor. 

1'lie  tower  stands  at  the  intersectijon  between  the  old  and  nt*vi- 
churclies,  an«l  its  lower  )»art  at  least  is  so  classical  in  its  detnils. 
that  it  more  ]irol»al)lv  belonirs  to  the  older  Latin  church  than  t«' 
tlie  <lomical  one.  Its  ii])]H'r  ]>art  seems  to  have  been  added,  ami  its 
foundation  strenirtliene(l,  at  the  time  the  eastern  part  was  built. 

St.  Front  is  ))erha])s  the  only  existinir  specimen  of  a  perfect  Grei'k 
cross  cliiirch  with  cupolas.  That  of  Souillac  is  a  good  example  of  a 
nuxlitication  of  a  form  nearly  similar,  except  that  the  cu)>ola  forming 
the  eastern  hranch  is  here  transferred  to  the  western,  niakinir  it  thus. -i 
Latin  instead  of  a  (ireek  cross,  which  is  certainly  an  im)>rovement,  a< 
the  ])rim-ipal  space  and  mai:niii<-<'nce  is  thus  concentrated  about  tliv 
hiirh  altar,  which  is,  or  shonhl  h^',  the  cidminawig  j)oiiit  of  effect. 
An  opini«»n  may  be  formed  of  its  internal  appearance,  ami  indee<i  ot 
all   the  churches  of   this  style,  from  the  view   (Woodcut    Xo.  3o0i. 


^  **  Journal  Arclieulugi<iu»',''  ilc  31.  J)idn>iJ,  \ui.  xi.  p.  b6  et  seq. 


iTbe  cathedral  ai  Aiiguuli'mt)  (Wuixlciii  No.  831)  is  aiiotlier  and 
ill  nion- cxii-tnU'il  exaiii|ili-' !>/  this  i-la>^  Imviii^  thrL-«  ilimita  in  th« 
Kve;  llic  Hint  with  tho  fa^-aile  iHtloiigiiij!  oorUinly  U>  Die  lllli,  th« 
•et  to  tin-  litli  luiiturv.  Tlie  (oriii  of  tin-si-  dwiiuit,  with  tin-  arruiige- 
\tatt  of  tilt-  iiilf  walk,  will  bt-  uiulwrNliiiMl  (rom  tli<t  Woodi-Ht  X.i.  8 
Stwrneilioil  ailoiJtcil  iu  tlii»  eJtttreb  ttWty  W  Boiiwd««>4 "»  *yfW^<4j 
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bU  this  class ;  and,  except  in  the  mode  of  lighting  the  UpjWT 
is  by  no  means  inferior  in  architeuturnl    pffert  to  the 
vaults  of  after  ages.     The  transepts  hpr*>  are  sliortPin-d  int 
SO  ae  only  to  give  room  for  two  small   lateral  chapels;    bat  eM 
nally  they  are  made  very  imposng  I 
the  addition  of  two  towi 
end  of  eaeli.     This  was  auotlier  ni 
of  solving  a  difficulty  thai  evenw 
met  the  Aledia-val  arehitecla, of  sp 
the  grenifBt  dignity  U>  Uie  most  In 
place.     The  proper  and  ut>viou»  i 
of  doing  this  was  of  r<iurae  in  n 
tower  or  dome  at  the  intentectitm  i 
the  nave  and  transepts,  hul  ihe  Jil 
culties  of  construction  involved  in  ' 
mode  of  procedure  were    such  l 
they  seldom  were  enabled  to  carry  I 
om.    Tliia  can  only  be  said,  indeeil,! 
have  Ix'on  fairly  accomplished  in 
land.      At  AngouISme,  aa  will  bci 
served  in  the  plan,  there  is  no  Jt 
round  the  altar,  nor  is  the  (.■hoir  wp^ 
aratcd  from  the  liody  of  ihc  clmrcb. 
In  Italy,  and,  indeed,  in  Germany,  this  does  not  sccin   to  have  liwn 
oonsidered  of  imfiortance ;  but  in  France,  as  we  shall  presently  «•■ 
it  was  regarded  a?  tlie 
moat  ill  disp  en  sal  lie  i*rt 
of  the  arrangeuieol 
the  church,  and  lo 
this  exigem-y  the  Sool 
eni      architects 
after  wanls    ohlige<t 
invent  amethol of: 
ting  the  choir,  by 
ing  a  lofty  stone 
or     screen     round 
wholly  ind*'i>cnd«ii 
any  of  the  conirtrurti' 
parts    of    the   nlii 
^''  ""^'''  Tliis,  tliere  islililc^Ml 

was  &  mistake,  and  in  every  resjiect  a  less  beautiful  anaugemwii 
that  adopted  in  the  North ;  stilt  it  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
of   meeting   the    difficulty    in    the    absence   of  aisles,    and    in 
iflstflDces  the  riclmess  w\l\\  -wWXx  \\\e  screen  was  oniamented, 
the  anbrokeo  succereion  ol  \ias«\-T«\\<iV\  smi  wmN-Vw.'^ 
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n  of  Churcti  nt  Moi*. 


make  as  forget  that  it  is  only  a  piece  of  chorch  furniture,  and  not  an 
int^ral  part  of  the  design  of  the  building. 

One  of  the  earliest  examples  of  this  arrangement  vhich  has  beeo 
preserved  is  in  the  church  at  Moissac,  remark- 
able for  its  strange  mythical  sculpture  and 
rude  pointed  architecture,  both  belonging  to 
the  11th  century,  and  as  unlike  anything  to  be 
found  in  any  other  part  of  France  as  can  well 
be  conceived. 

At  a  later  age  we  find  in  the  cathedral  at 
Alby  the  same  system  carried  to  its  acm^,  and 
■tni  adhered  to  in  all  essential  parts  in  spite 
of  the  influence  and  predominance  of  the  pure 
Gothic  styles,  which  had  then  so  generally 
•Qperscded  it.  The  foundation  of  the  church 
was  laid  only  in  the  year  1282,  and  it  was  not 
■0  far  completed  as  to  admit  of  its  dedication  3 
till  1476.  Its  choir  and  fresco  decorations 
irere  added  by  the  celebrated  Louis  d'Amboise, 
who  completed  the  whole  in  1512.    As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan 

(Woodcut  K'o.  334),  the  church  ia  one  immense  unbroken  vaulted 

hall,  55  ft.  in  width  by  262  In 

length ;  or  adding  the  chapels, 

Xhe   internal  width  is    82   ft., 

mad  the  total  length  upwards 

«f  800  ft. 

As  will  be  observed,  the 
whole  of  the  buttresses  are  in- 
ternal, as  is  very  generally  tho 
case  in  the  South ;  and  where 
punted  glass  is  not  used,  and 
fresco  painting  is  the  principal 
mode  of  decoration,  such  a  sys- 
tem has  many  advantages.  The 
outer  walls  are  scarcely  ever  seen 
and  by  this  arrangement  great 
extenial  extent  and  an  appear- 
ance of  {^gantic  strength  is  im- 
parted, while  the  whole  space 
covered  by  the  building  is  avail- 
able forintemal  use.  But  where 
painted  glass  is  the  principal 
mode  of  decoration,  as  was  the 
MM  to  the  north  of  the  Loire, 
nch  asjnrtem  was  evidently  inadmissible.    Then  the  walls  were  inter. 


L'mth«dnil  at  Alhr-    (From 
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nally  kept  as  f1r.t  as  )>osBiI>le,  so  as  to  allow  the  windowa  to  be  seen  in 
every  direction,  and  all  the  mechanical  expedients  were  placed  on  the 
outside.  Admirably  as  the  Northern  arcbitetii 
iged  all  this,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  if  %t 
leave  the  painted  glass  out  of  the  question,  thM 
the  Southern  architects  had  hit  on  the  more  artistic 
arrangement  of  the  two;  and  where,  as  at  AII>r, 
the  lower  |>artB  of  tlie  recesses  between  the  inter- 
nal buttresses  were  occupied  by  deep  windowieM 
chapels,  and  the  up]>er  lights  were  almost  whnllT 
■caled,  Ihu  result  was  an  extraordinary  apjiesr- 
ance  of  rej-ose  and  uiymterioiis  glo<ini.  This  ^'lla^ 
acter,  added  to  its  simplicity  and  the  vastnws  of 
its  vault,  render  Alliy  one  of  the  most  iin]iressiTe 
churelii's  in  France,  and  a  most  instructive  »Uv\j 
tu  Ihi'  ]jliikiso])]iical  inquirer  into  the  principles  nf 
effect  as  being  a  Gothic  church  built  on  princi]il« 
not  only  disshnilar  from,  but  almost  dianietrir:i11y 
oi)]»Jsed  to  tJiose  which  we  have  been  usuallv 
accuslomcd  to,  consider  as  indisjx^'nsnble  and  as 
inherent  reiiuisitcs  of  the  style. 

The  cliurch  of  the  Cordeliers  at  Toulouse  is 
[mother  remarkable  e\nui)ile  of  this  class,  .lud  e.tliil*- 
iu^-  ill  .■veil  ii  cl>-arcr  lijjlil  than  that  at  AH>y.  E\i.r. 
s  ill  phiu  arc  -IT-l  ft.  by  >*7.     Those  of  Kingw Cotlfi-e 


aiajH,'!,  (.'aiidirid.^'e,  whi. 
it  in  plan,  are  3IU  It.  I 


i.iili.in.'.       ■.■.^■■-..    Vivw.if  .Ani!K-"f  niim'i>,«i-"i- 
l.«ik.*')  ikllBni  ut  TouTuuHi.    Cfiviii  KiiiB.l 

is  the  biiililin:;  we  jiosscss  most  resembling 
■  ^^4.     lint  the   navo  of  the  chapel  is  onlj 
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41  ft.  6  in.  clear  between  the  piers,  while  in  the  church  of  Cordeliers  it 
is  53  ft.,  and  except  the  thickness  of  the  outer  wall  — about  4  ft.  —  the 
whole  of  the  iloor-spacc  of  the  span  is  utilized  in  the  interior.  In  so 
far  as  internal  efEect  is  concerned,  this  is  no  doubt  judicious ;  but,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  view  (Woodcut  No.  337),  the  absence  of  any 
delineation  of  the  line  of  buttresses  externally  produces  a  flatness  and 
want  of  accentuation  in  the  lower  i)art  that  is  highly  objectionable. 
As  will  be  observed  from  the  section,  the  whole  of  the  width  of  the 
buttresses  is  included  in  the  interior  on  the  one  side.  On  the  other 
it  is  excluded  above  the  roof  of  the  aisle,  but  a  gallery  (Woodcuts 
Nos.  336  and  337)  joins  the  buttress  at  the  top,  giving  the  effect  of  a 
cornier*  and  a  gallery  above.  The  church  is  of  brick,  and  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  style  are  here  found  exaggerated ;  but  there  are 
few  churches  on  tlie  continent  which  contain  so  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions for  a  Protestant  j)lace  of  worshij),  and  no  features  tliat  could 
not  easily  be  improved  by  judicious  handling.  It  was  built  in  a 
country  where  Protestant  feeling  existed  before  the  Reformation,  and 
where  c-onsequently  architects  studied  more  how  they  could  accom- 
modate congregations  than  provide  show-places  for  priests. 

Besiiles  those  which  are  built  wholly  according  to  this  plan,  there 
are  a  great  number  of  churches    in  this  ]>rovince  which  show  the 
influence  of  its  design  in    more  respects  than  one,  though,  having 
been  rebuilt  in  a  subsequent    age,  many  of  the  original  features  are 
necessarily  lost.     The  cathedral  at  Bordeaux  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  this,  its  western  portion    being  a  vast  nave  without  aisles,  60  ft., 
wide  internally,  and  nearly  200  ft.  in  length.     Its  foundations  show 
that,  like  that  at  Angouleme,  it  was  originally  roofed  by  three  gi'eat 
domes ;  but  being  rebuilt  in  the    13th  century,  it  is  now  covered  by 
an  intersecting  vault  of  that  age,  with  two  stories  of  windows,  and 
an  immense  array  of  flying  buttresses  to  support  its  thrust,  all  which 
might  have  been  dispensed  M'itli  had  the  architects  retaini'd  the  origi- 
nal, simpler,  and  more  beautiful  form  of  roof.     The  cathedral  of  Tou- 
louse shows  the  same  peculiarity  of  a  wide,  aisleless  nave,  leading  to 
a  choir  of  the  usual  construction  adopted  in  this  country  in  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries ;  and  many  other  examples  might  be  quoted  where 
the  influence  of  the  earlier  style  peers  through  the  Northern  Gothic 
which  succeeded  and  nearly  obliterated  it. 

Chevet  Churcues. 

The  Gk>thic  churches  of  this  province  are  neither  so  numerous  nor 
80  remarkable  as  those  of  the  domical  class  we  have  just  been 
describing ;  still  there  are  several  examples,  far  too  important  to  be 
passed  over,  and  which  will  serve  besides  in  enabling  us  to  introduce 
the  new  form  of  church  building  which  becam^i  Yt^N^viuV.  \\i^xw^w^^ 


I  the  exclusion  of  all  othei'»,  und  wliicli  ch&meterized  tbe  Fn-nd 
Itjle  in  coiitrailitttiiiL-tioii  to  that  of  otlier  rauutri<?s. 

The  iy\'\c-A  ixani|ile  of  tin?  sijle  iii  this  province   ts  the  pat 
chuith  of  St.  Saiumii, 
or  St.   Si-nitn,   at  Tou- 
louse, 4]eclicat«d   in  ihr 
yeiir  109«.     The  chnttfc 
is  375  ft.  in  length  uil 
'217  in  width  acroeibi 
transept  pxlemnlly.    R 
is   tive-aisled,  the 
being    9a     fl.    in    dn 
interior,      though 
eeniral  aUle  is  only  '& 
ft.  wide  aii<]   ta  fartlits 
contraeli-d  iit  thu  iiil«f^ 
section    hy    iniissM   of 
masonry     sn  bseqaratl  j 
added   to   supjxirl    the 
cenlraltuwer.  Ithuflf-e 
ajTeidu]    and    four  ma- 
septal  ehftprls,  and  mif 
thewfore  be  eonaiderod 
na  pos8eH§ing  a  coinplw* 
chevel:  bill  the  ehurrh 
at    Cuuifues    (Woudi-ui 
Xo.  3-Jfl),  p 
Ktyle    and    uf     nJmurt 
similar  ilnte,  illQstnit«L 
t  of  wbieh  >ve  are  now  speaking. 
ill  be  observud  (Woodcut  Xi>.  839),  bai 
double    sidi--:iisb-a,    alnnra 
the    inner  one   -jf   which 
grand  gallery.    The 
roof   of    this    galler)' 
section    tlie    quadrant   of 
a  circle  —  funns    an  abut- 
raent  to  the  roof  at  tb* 
naie,    which    is    »    boM 
tunnel-vault     omanmnwd 
hy   transverse    ribs    «ily. 
So  far  the  eonsl^^clive»^ 
t^to  i°iu""'  '""'"'"'■      rangementa  are  the  sanw 

\\i  ft\e  \T»v«\\!vwisJ,  «h«r(^ 
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B  Dpon  a  mora 


plan  ol  CI  nrch  at 


choir,  both  at  Toulouse  and  at  Conques,  we  c 
extended  and  complicated  arrangement  than 
we  have  hitherto  met  with.  It  will  be  recol- 
levted  that  tlie  Romanesque  apse  was  i  simiile 
large  niche,  or  semi-dome ;  so  we  shall  find 
it  in  the  Lombard  and  German  atjies  when 
they  come  to  be  described,  and  generally  e\  ci 
in  the  neighboring  Provenyal  style  and 
always  —  when  unaltered  —  in  the  domical 
style  last  destribfd.  In  the  present  instance 
it  will  be  seen  thnt  a  semi-circular  range  of 
columns  is  substituted  for  the  wall  of 
the  apse,  an  aiale  bent  round  them  an  1 
beyond  the  aiale  there  are  always  three  fi\c 
or  even  seven  chapels  opening  into  it    w  h  cl  _    ,  ^Jfir^t^ , , 

give  it  a  complexity  very  different  from  the 

simple  apse  of  the  Hoinan  basilicas  and  the  other  styles  we  have  been 
tlescribing,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  perspective  and  a  play 
of  light  and  shade  which  are 
unrivalled  in  any  similar  in- 
vention of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Tlie  iipgt,  i>roperly  speaking, 
is  a  solid  semi-cylinder,  sur- 
mounted by  a  semi-dome,  but 
always  solid  below,  tliougii' 
generally  broken  by  windows 
alx>ve.  The  c/ict-eron  the  con- 
trary is  an  ajise,  always  en- 
closed by  an  o]>on  screen  of 
tolunms  on  tlio  ground-Hoor, 
and  opening  into  an  aJHle, 
which  again  always  o])ens 
into  three  or  more  ajisidal 
cliapels.  This  arrangement 
18  so  [leculiarly  French  that 
it  may  properly  be  charac- 
terized hy  the  above  French 
word,  a  name  once  commonly 
applied  to  it,  though  latterly 
it  has  given  way  to  the  more 
classical,  but  certainly  less 
snitable,  t«rm  of  apse.  Its 
ori^,  too,  is  worth  inquiring  into  an  ^  eems  to  be  capable  of  easy 
explanation. 
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The  uses  which  the  various  nations  of  Christendom  made  of  the 
circular  form  of  building  left  tliem  by  the  Romans  have  been  mon 
than  once  adverted  to  in  this  work.  The  Italians  u.se«l  it  almort 
always  standing  alone  as  a  tomb-house  or  as  a  baptistery;  the 
Germans  converted  it  into  a  western  apse,  wliile  sometimes,  as  it 
Bonn  and  elsewhere,  they  timidly  added  a  porch  or  nave  to  it; 
but  the  far  more  frequent  practice  with  the  Germans,  and  also  in 
England,  was  to  build  first  the  circular  church  for  its  own  sake,ai 
in  Italy :  then  the  clergy  for  their  own  accommodation  added  a  cLw, 
that  they  might  i^ray  apart  from  the  people. 

The  French  took  a  different  course  from  all  these.     Thevbuih 

circular  churches  like  other  nations,  apjiar* 
ently,  in  early  times  at  least,  which  were 
intended  to  stand  alone;  but  in  no  in- 
stance do  they  appear  to  have  apitlied 
.^^_  them  as  naves,  nor  to  have  added  choirs  lo 

them.     On  the  contrary,  the  dcrirv  alwaTi 
VIM  retained  the  circular  build  in  lj  as  the  sacred 
#    •      ^^      •    ^    W    dej)ository  of  the  tomb  or  relic,  the  Holy 

•    jy    of  Holies,  and  added  a  straight-lined  nave 

for  the  people.     Of  this  class  was  evidently 

•     ^      the  church  which  Perpetuus  built  in  the 

fifth  century  over  the  grave  of  St.  Martin 

'^     ,        •    il  '^^    Tours.       There    the    shrine    was   >ur- 

•  *    PI  rounded   by  seventy-nine   jiillars   urnuigt-i 

•  *  in    a   circular   form :    the    nave  was  liiu-1 

bv   fortv-one  —  twentv  on   each   side,  willi 

•  *  W  ^^1^*  il*  ^he  centre  of  tlie  west  end  as  in 
^  ^  m  Oennanv.  Wlien  the  church  re<iuired  rt- 
li        !i     m               buildiuLT  in  the   11th   centurv  (1U14?),  llit 

arcliiteet  was   evidentlv  hampered   l>v  tin»l- 
jj^;<j;  > :; !  i  >:Tj  luif  lijiiiself  obliged  to  follow  the  outline  ••f 

>..,    r.      1  ~» 1 7  tlie  old  basilica  of  Perpetuus,  an<l   havinu' 

MJ.    <.  liurt'li  <>t  (  harroux  *  ~ 

scuic  nrjii.  toiiu.  |^^  labor  on  the  same   foundjition   so  as  not 

to  disturb  either  tlie  shrine  of  the  saint  -t 
any  other  place  wliich  had  become  sacred  in  this,  which  was  the  iii^^t 
celebrated  and  revered  of  the  churches  of  (iaul.  All  this  is  nia'lr 
clear  in  the  j)lan  of  the  new  church  (Woodcut  No.  841).  The 
arrangement  of  the  circular  ]»art  and  the  nave  exactly  accord  with 
the  description  of  the  old  church,  only  that  the  latter  lias  Km 
considerablv  enlar^red  accordinu:  to  the  fashion  of  the  da  v.  But  ihf 
juxtaposition  of  the  two  shows  hoW  nearly  the  chevet  arrangement 
was  completed  at  that  time. 

-Anotlier  church,  tbal  oi  C\\^yyov\>v  ow  iI\q  Loire.,  looks  as  though  it 
bad  beon  built  in  dirccl  luuVaVvow  ol  vVvi  vA\\\\v:\\  <.>WviTvviVwNx&.  '^^ 
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Dund  church,  here  retains  its  pre-erainenco  over  the  nave,  as  was  the 
■se  in  the  older  examples,  and  thus  forms  an  intermediate  link 
■etween  the  old  churoh  of  St.  Martin,  which 
re  know  only  hy  description,  and  tlie  more 
Dodem  one,  of  whicli  a  ))l:m  is  given  (Woodcnt 
"So.  341). 

St.  IJenigne,  Dijon,  is  another  transitional 
!xample  which  may  eirve  to  render  this  arrange- 
nent  still  more  clear.  It  was  erected  in  the 
Itst  year  of  the  11th  century,  and  was  pidled 
lown  only  at  the  Hevohitioii ;  hut  before  that 
latastroplic  it  had  l)een  Ciireiiilly  nie:isured  and 
lescribcd  in  Dom  I'lancher's  "  History  of  Bur- 
pmdy."  As  seen  hy  liim,  the  foundations  only 
if  tlie  nave  were  of  the  original  stnicture,  for 
a  the  year  1271  one  of  its  towers  fell,  an<l  so 
lama]^d  it  that  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the 
hurct)  was  Uien  rebuilt  in  the  jierfect  jtointed 
tyle  of  the  day.  Without  entering  too  much 
uto  detail,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  ]iarl 
hnded  lightly  in  the  woodcut  (No.  343)  is  taken 
iterally  fron>  Dom  Plancher's  jilan,  regardiiiij 
rhich  there  can  be  no  doubt,  ami  the  contoin- 
orary  descriptions  are  so  full  that  very  little 
iifertainty  can  exist  regarding  the  dimensions 
II  !  ireneral  disposition  of  the  nave. 

The  l>odio9  of  the  confcsaorfi  SS.  I'rhan  and 
Jrcgory  were,  it  apjiears,  originally  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  John 
he  Baptist,  which  seenis  to  have  been  the  name  most  i>roperly  applieil 
o  this  circular  bidlding;  tliey  were  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
Typt  below  the  high  altar,  in  the  rectangular  jinrt  of  the  cliurch. 
lbo%-e  the  lower  story,  which  retained  its  namu  as  a  hiiptistery  and 
turial-place,  was  the  upper  church,  whicli  was  dedicatcil  to  the  \'irgin 
liary;  above  that  was  the  church  of  the  Ihily  Trinity ;  and  on  the 
op  of  the  round  towers,  on  one  side  the  altar  ui  r?t.  Michael,  on  the 
itber  probably  that  of  Gabriel. 

The  little  church  of  Neuvy  St.  Sejiulchre,  near  Bonrges,  wiiich 
MM>  erected  between  the  years  104:i  and  104ti,  presents  precisely  the 
lame  arrangements  as  the  church  of  Charroiix,  though  on  a  smaller 
icale,  there  being  only  one  rariye  if  ten  pillars  in  tlie  centre.  The 
incieiit  nave  having  lieen  itestroyed,  was  rejilaced  by  a  more  ex- 
pended one  in  the  12th  century,  but  the  old  arrangement  can  easily 
}e  traced. 

In  all  these  old  chnrchcB — and  they  seem  to  lnv\«l>eeT\NCT^  coxtt-Kvts^ 
B  Fnmee  before  the  12tb  century  —  l\ie  circu\ivr  \iatX  ■«!«  ^ti  tw»\ 
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^tarmination  of  a  basilica  was  effected,  the  French  adhered  to  it  with 
angular  constancy.  I  am  not  aware  of  their  ever  having  built  a 
circular  church  afterwards  which  was  intended  to  stand  alone ;  and 
there  are  very  few  instances  of  basilicas  of  any  importance  without 
[.  this  form  of  apse.  Some,  it  is  true,  have  been  rebuilt  on  old  founda- 
tions, with  square  eastern  ends,  but  this  is  rare  and  exceptional,  the 
chevet  being  the  true  and  typical  termination. 

The  church  at  Conques  and  that  at  Toulouse  both  show  it  fully 
and  beautifully  developed,  though  externally  the  chapels  hardly  fit 
pleasingly  into  the  general  design,  and  look  more  as  though  their 
addition  were  an  afterthought.  Tliis,  however,  was  soon  afterwards 
remedied,  and  the  transformation  made  complete. 

Tlie  solidity  with  which  these  cliiirches  were  built,  and  the  general 

narrowness  of  their  projiortions  sis  compared  with  the  domical  churches 

of  the  same  time  and  district,  enabled  tlie  architects  occasionally  to 

attempt  some  splendid  erection  on  the  intersection  of  tlie  nave  and 

transepts,  which  is  the  spot   where  height  should  always   be  aimed 

at.    The  dome  at  Cruas  in  the  Provencal  district  has  already  been 

described  (Woodcut  No.  324).     The  church  at  Conques  has  one  as 

important,  though  dissimilar ;  but  the  finest  is  that  of  St.  Sernin  at 

Toulouse  (Woodcut  No.  344),  which  rivals  the  designs  of  our  spires  at 

Salisbury,  Norwich,  and  elsewhere,  but  its  height  being  only  230  ft. 

from  the  ground,  it  cannot  be  compared  with  them  in  that  respect. 

The  3  lower  stories  only  are  of  the  age  of  the  church ;  the  2  upper 

were  added  long  afterwards,  but  were  adapted  with  remarkably  good 

taste.     Though  differing  in  design  and  detail,  their  general  form  and 

outline  is  such  as  to  accord  most  happily  with  the  older  structure  on 

which  they  are  placed ;  there  is  nevertheless  a  sameness  of  design  in 

placing  so  many  similar  stories  one  over  the  other,  merely  diminishing 

in  size,  which  is  not  altogether  pleasing.     The  general  effect,  however, 

is  good,  and  for  a  central  object  it  is,  if  not  the  finest,  certainly  one 

of  the  very  best  which  France  possesses. 

As  in  all  French  styles,  the  western  fa9ades  of  the  Southern 
churches  are  the  parts  on  which  the  architects  lavished  their  orna- 
ments with  the  most  unsparing  hand.  Generally  they  are  flat,  and 
most  of  them  now  terminate  squarely,  with  a  flat  line  of  cornice  of 
slight  projection.  Beneath  this  there  is  generally  a  range  of  arches 
filled  with  sculpture  or  intended  to  be  so  —  the  central  one,  and  that 
only,  being  used  as  a  window.  Beneath  this  is  the  great  portal,  on 
which  more  ornament  is  bestowed  than  on  anv  other  feature  of  the 
building.  Some  of  these  gateways  in  this  province,  as  in  Provence, 
are  wondrous  examples  of  patient  labor,  as  well  as  models  of  beauty. 
They  possess  more  than  the  richness  of  our  own  contemporary 
Norman  portals,  with  a  degree  of  refinement  and  delicacy  which 
our  fore&thers  did  not  attain  till  a  much  later  age«     Some  of  these 


inntc,  and    tlie    archi- 

lecliiral  nieiiilwi-s  are  so 
groupcil  US  to  form  a  ])U-asi- 
iiig  aii'l  pfteclivB  ilL-sigri, 
not  unlike  tioriie  instaiiws 
fnund  fitrthbr  noith,  aud 
in  our  own  ouitntry. 

The  Vftriutiea  of  l.liese, 
kovcver,  are  so  emlk-ss 
that  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  attiiuipt  either  lo  (tar- 
titiilttriKe  or  to  deacribe 
llii>m.  Many  of  tliese  ar- 
mni^inents  are  unnsiuil, 
tltough  nltDOSt  always 
|iba«»^.  as  in  tbo  cliurcb 
at  li^paliuii  (Woodcut  No. 
W7),  where  the  belfry  is 
wwUnI  Its  a  single  wall 
over  tlio  chiinucl-arcb,  ;nid 
group*  well  with  the  aj'si- 
dal  termination,  though, 
as  in  almost  every  instance 
in  this  country,  the  west- 
em  fafa4K'  is  wauting  in 
nflK-ii-nl  featurt-  and  char- 
l»  balance  IL 
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Generally  speakiiig,  the  cloisten  and  other  eedeeuuitical  adj 
are  so  aiinilar  to  those  at  Provence,  as  given  in  the  last  du 
that  a  separate  description  of  them  is  not  needed  here.  The 
all  of  the  columnar  style,  supporting  small  arches  on  el^;ant  ci^ 
of  the  most  varied  and  elaborate  designs,  evincing  that  delicate  fe 
BO  prevalent  in  the  south,  which  prevented  any  approach  to 
barbaiiam  so  common  farther  north  whenever  the  architects  atten 
anything  beyond  the  common  range  of  decoration. 

The  same  feeling  pervades  the  tombs,  monuments,  and  don 
architecture  of  this  part  of  France,  making  them  aU  far  more  wc 
of  study  in  every  minute  detail  than  has  yet  been  attempted, 
woodcut  (No.  848)  represents  one  small  example  of  a  tomb  buih 
a  wall  behind  the  church  of  St.  Pierre  at  Toulouse.  It  is  a 
those  graceful  little  bits  of  architecture  which  meet  one  at  eveiy 
in  the  pleasant  South,  where  the  people  have  an  innate  feeling  fo 
which  displays  itself  in  the  smallest  as  well  as  in  the  most  inqrai 
works. 
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CHAPTER  m. 
ANJOU. 

CONTENTS. 

Cathedral  of  Angers  —  Church  of  Fontevrault  —  Poitiera — Spires. 

THE  architectural  province  of  Anjou  cannot,  perhaps,  be  so  distinctly 
defined  as  the  two  already  described.  On  the  nortli,  indeed,  it  is 
separated  by  the  clearest  line  both  from  Normandy  and  from  the 
Prankish  province.  But  in  tlie  south,  as  before  remarked,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say,  in  the  present  state  of  our  information,  what  works 
belong  to  Aquitaine  and  what  to  Anjou.  Not  that  there  is  any  want 
of  sufficient  marks  to  distinguish  between  the  styles  themselves,  but 
a  large  portion  of  examples  appear  to  belong  to  a  sort  of  debatable 
ground  between  the  two.  This,  however,  is  true  only  of  the  buildings 
on  the  borders  of  the  province.  The  two  capitals  of  Angers  and 
Poitiers  are  full  of  examples  peculiar  to  them  alone,  and  as  a  rule  the 
same  remark  applies  to  all  the  principal  churches  of  the  province. 

The  age  of  the  greatest  splendor  of  this  province  is  from  the 
accession  of  Foulques  Nerra  in  the  year  989  to  the  death  of  Henry  II. 
of  £ngland,  1190.  During  these  two  centuries  its  prosperity  and  inde- 
pendent power  rose  to  a  height  wliich  it  subsequently  neither  main- 
tained nor  ever  regained.  Prior  to  this  period  the  buildings  found 
scattered  here  and  there  are  few  and  insignificant,  but  during  its 
continuance  every  town  was  enriched  by  some  noble  effort  of  the 
piety  and  architectural  taste  peculiar  to  the  age.  After  its  conclusion 
the  completion  of  works  previously  connnenced  was  fill  that  was 
attempted.  The  rising  j>ower  of  the  northern  i)roviiico8,  and  of  the 
English,  seems  to  have  given  a  check  to  the  prosperity  of  Anjou, 
which  it  never  thoroughly  recovere<l  ;  for  when  it  <li<l  to  a  certain 
extent  again  become  prosperous  and  wealthy,  it  was  un<ler  the 
influence  and  dominion  of  the  great  central  Frankish  jmwer  which 
ultimately  absorbed  into  itself  all  the  separate  nationalities  of  France, 
and  obliterated  those  provincial  distinctions  which  are  so  strikingly 
prominent  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  history. 

The  plan  of  St,  Maurice  (Woodcut  No.  349),  the  cathedral  of  Angers, 
may  be  considered  as  a  typical  example  of  the  Angiovine  style,  and  will 
serve  to  explain  in  what  it  differs  from  tlie  northern  an<l  in  what  it  re- 
sembles the  sonthem  styles.   On  com  paring  it,  >^  vU\  X\\^  \>V^tv  ol  ^wvxVVaRn^ 
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and  more  especially  ^'itli  that  of  the  cathedral  at  Aogoaldme,  it  will  be 
Been  how  nearly  it  i-esembles  them — the  great  difference  being  that,  in- 
stead of  cupolas  over  each  square 
coitipartnient,  it  lias  the  intersecting 
vault  of  the  northern  styles.  Ili 
buttrcsHes  too  are  external,  but  leu 
in  projection  than  might  l>e  gene- 
rally considered  necessary  to  sup- 
jtort  a  \ault  52  ft.  in  span.  They 
moi-eover  sliow  a  tendency  towards 
a  northern  style  of  construction; 
but  the  absence  of  free-stamling 
pillars  or  of  aisles,  and  the  general 
arratigcmcnt  of  the  n'holc  buililing 
are  rather  Southern  peculiarities. 
Externally  the  facade  has  been  suc- 
lessively  jiiled  up  at  various  limes 
from  the  llitli  century,  when  the 
body  of  the  church  was  commenced 
and  nearly  finished,  to  the  lltth, 
when  it  was  completed  in  the  stylu 
of  the  lienaissance. 

Another  churcli  in  the  same  city, 
of  equal  interest,  thouj.'h  not  so  large 
or  imjiortant,  is  that  of  the  Trinili-. 
It  consiists  oE  one  nave  without 
transepts,  52  ft.  wide  measuring 
into  the  recesses,  though  it  is  only 
3-Z  ft.  wide  between  the  piei-s.  It  is 
roofed  with  an  intersecting  vault  in 
eight  eonipiirtmcuts,  of  somewhat 
northern  ]iatteni,  but  wiih  a  strong 
lendeticyttAvardslhcdiindcal  forma 
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ftltogetEier  the  effect  of  the  7  recesses 
sat  Uf actor  J- .  ludecd  it  may  be  coiisiilf 
aiujde  of  that  diiss  of  churches, 
of  which  a.  later  spcciineo  was 
the  cathedral  at  Alby,  described 
in  the  last  elin) iter,  and  which  are 
BO  beautiful  as  to  go  far  to  shake 
our  absolute  faith  in  the  dogma 
that  aisles  arc  inilispensably  nec- 
essary to  the  proper  effect  of  a 
Gothic  church. 

Even  more  interesting  than 
either  of  these   in   an  arclireo- 
logical  |(oint  of  view,  is  the  little 
castle  chaiiel    at   I.oches,  com- 
menced  by  Geoffrey  Grise  Go- 
nelle,  Count  of  Anjou,  in  the 
year  96"2,  and  continued  by  his 
son,  Foulques  Nerra,to  whom  the 
nave  must  be  ascribed  ;  while  the 
western  lower  is  [irohably  the  only  ]>art 
church.     The  eastern  portion  was  rebuilt 
Thomas  Pactius,theprior,nnd  coni|>letcd 
in  11811 — the  latter  part  being  in  the  well- 
known  Xorman  style  of  that  age.     An  in- 
teresting jioint  in  lliis  church  is  that  the 
Norman  round-an-hfityle  is  built  over  and 
upon  the  ]>ointed  arches  of  the  nave, which 
are  at  least  a  century  older,  having  been 
erected  between  the'yenrs  987  and  HMO. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  view  given  of  this 
chapel  thatthe  pointed  style  hereused  has 
nothingin  common  with  the  pointed  archi- 
tecture of  the  Xorth  of  France,  but  is  that 
o'  the  South,  such  as  wc  have  seen  in  the 
ohnrchcs  of  Perigcux  and  Souillac.     It 
is  used  here,  ns  ihon-,  to  support  di 
These,  however,  in  this  instance,  instead 
of  lK'iugcircular,aro  octagonal, and  rise  ex- 
ternally in  octagonal  strsiight -lined  cones 
of  stone  work,  giving  a  very  peculiar  but 
interesting  and  elegant  outline  to  the       "     vraun.  ,ki..iu  vUn'.'-iii,,)' 
building.  They  also  point  out  a  melluxl  by 

which  roofs  at  least  as  high  as  those  which  afterwards  ]>revailcd  could 
h>v«  been  obtained  in  stone  if  this  mode  of  vaulting  had  been  i.>.  i'i>evired 


U'vtBuii.   {From  PuiitHsi.) 


r In.  Tlie  Church  of  St.  Surgiwa  at  Angers  has  poiuioii  arcli«!>  txniM 
of  an  early  date,  but  whether  so  old  as  this  is  not  i|uiu-  ei-rUin. 
Ii  has  already  been  suggosti'd  thnt  all  circular  churches  «t 
I  origiaatly  sepulcliral  or  intended  to  he  so.  Then;  can  also  be  Sti 
[  doubt  but  that  the  halves  of  round  churches,  whiuh,  u»  exiilained  tfto^ 
were  ado[ited  u  ilii 
clievei  lenuinaUuno 
French  bn&itica>,  ucr 
aleo  intended  eiil» 
to  symboliie  a  uimi 
house  i^r  relic  Bfirim 
or  actually  to  scni 
as  the  s^irulehne 
dUtin^uislied  pa* 
ageii.  This  nrtainlf 
apjieans  lo  liav«  Ui 
the  traso  in  tjtc  ««ti 
French  exan)|>lt».  and 
among  iIh-m  udi-  of 
'  the  most  Bjjiendid  iu  this  province,  indeed  almost  the  only  one  «/( any 
real  imfjortance,  isthatuf  Funtevrault,  wherere|io«e,  or  rathwr  K|im*iiI, 
iho  reiuaiiis  uf  two  of  our  Plaiitageiiet  kings,  Henry  II.  and  IUi:lMinl ', 
I  with  others  of  their  family.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  waodt?ul  [Ni 
353),  it  is  a  niimsoleum  worthy  of  tliem,  and  a  pleasing  exaui|i)e  of  Ilia 
«tyle  of  the  i^,  and  tUoogfi 
ttinly  not  so  peculiarly  Angiovia 
as  the  apsidai  chnn-h<.-9i  «if  / 
and  Poitiers,  liosstiil  ilietingilieUe| 
oh arneteri sties  which  art 
in  any  other  provinw  of  FnnM 
Tiie  nave  is  8urmount«c)  by  1 
domes,  ns  is  usual  in  this  nd 
more  southern  provinces,  and  it  ji 
only  in  having  an  aisle  treodinj 
round  the  apse  that  it  differs  fi 
the  ordinary  churches.  It  may  bl 
seen  from  the  plan  {Woodenl  N'0\ 
SH.  Ei8r.ttoi...foi.«ofii.diiy.ofihcN.»e    350)  how  awkwardly  this  is  don 

■t  FtiBlertBUlt.    (From  VemBllli.l  '  .       ,,,  , . 

and  how  its  ul  narrow  dimroiHon 
i^eewith  the  spaciousness  of  the  nave. 

Woodcut  No,  3.'i4  demonstrates  how  similar  the  domes  of  its  na* 
are  to  those  of  Angouleme,  Souill.ic,  and   those  of  the  South - 
domical  arrangement  being  in  fact  as  characteristic  nf  this  ag< 
locality  as  the  intersecting  vault  afterwards  became  of  tho  Northtv 
I  provincea. 
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builders,  still  there  is  a  richness  and  a  gi'aphic  power  in  the  exuVierant 
sculpture  of  tlie  earlier  fac^ades  which  we  miss  in  after  ages,  ami  «>f 
which  no  mere  masonic  excellence  can  ever  supply  the  place. 

This,  though  not  the  largest,  is  probably  the  best  and  richest 
church  of  its  class  in  this  ]»rovince.  The  border  churches  of  Pnnlu- 
uay,  Civray,  and  Ihiffec,  all  siiow  traces  of  the  same  style  and  fi»ni^ 
all  more  or  less  richly  carried  out :  but  none  have  the  characteri>lii- 
corner  towers,  nor  do  they  retain  their  pedimented  gable  so  jierfect  a? 
Notre  Dame  at  Poitiei*s. 

Besides  this  one  there  are  four  churches  in  Poitiers,  all  which  were 
certainly  erected  in  the  11  ih  century,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 

still  retain  unaltered  the  fea- 
tures of  that  ai^e.  The  oldest, 
St.  Ililaire  (a.d.  10-HM,  is  re- 
markable  for  an  irrei:iil:«ntv 
of  plan  sufficient  to  puzzlrall 
the  antiquaries  of  the  Iriml 
and  which  is  onlv  to  be  ao- 
counted  for  on  the  supposition 
of  its  having  been  built  on 
the  foundation  of  some  earlier 
church,  which  it  has  replaced. 
Moutierneuf  (1066)  j>o$- 
sesses  in  its  nave  a  circular- 
headed  tun!K*l-vault,  orna- 
mented with  transverse  ril»s 
oidy,  but  resting  on  archil 
which  cut  slightly  into  it.  It 
has  no  string-course  or  j»lain 
wall,  as  is  usual  in  the  South, 
and  in  this  shows  a  tentlenov 
towards  intersecting  vault- 
ing, in<licative  of  an  approach 
to  the  Northern  style. 

The  most  remarkable  part 
of  St.  Poivhaire  an<l  St.  Pa^ln- 
goiidc  arc  tlit'ir  western  towers,  which  an*  fine  s]>ecimens  of  tluir 
cla^s,  I'spccinllv  that  of  the  latter,  which  chan«j:es  ]>leasinirly  into  ai: 
octagon  before  terminating  in  a  short  s]>ire.  Altogether  this  chuni. 
shows  that  eh'ganee  of  feeling  the  want  of  which  is  a  chief  defeel  ••! 
the  eontennjorarv  Norma!i  stvle. 

The  cathe.lral  of  ]*oitiers  was  founded  in  the  year  1161.    Its  eastern 

end  belongs  to  a  transitional   period,  while  its  western  front  was  n-'t 

compJetci]  till  the  ]K>inted  (ivA\\\e  s\vW  Uwd  reached  its  utmost  ]H-r- 

foction,  2(Hi  years  later.     A\s  AAvu\,\u^N\vi\v.^\^  V'^v\^t^^N  V'^X'wvx^i^  Vi\\iA 
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earlivi'  period,  and  pruscnts  so  strong  a  contrast  to  the  Northern 
churclies  of  the  same  date  that  it  may  be  quoted  liere  as  belonging  to 
the  style  wliieli  we  sire  desciiliing.  Tlio  east  end  is  sijuare  externally, 
but  interiiiiUy  it  contains  S  shallow  niches  like  those  on  eaeh  side  of 
St,  Trinitu  at  Angers.  Its  transejus  are  nieie  eliaiHils ;  but  its  most 
remarkable  feat  lire  is  the  eon^ergeiice  of  its  »tdes  towards  the  oast ;  and 
as  its  vault  sinks  also  towanls  that  enil,  a  false  ]iers|>ective  is  attained 
vhieh  certainly  at  first  sight  gives  the  elnireh  an  a])pearance  of  greater 
length  than  it  r(.>ally  j>(>ssesses.  The  3  aisli^,  too,  being  of  the  same 
height,  iu\>\  to  the  effect  of  sgiace;  so  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  this  church 
may  be  quoted  as  the  best  example  known  ol'  the  system  of  attaining 
a  certain  effect  by  these  means,  and  is  well  worthy  of  stmly  on  this 
account.  It,  however,  I  think,  admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  Xortlieru 
architects  were  right  in  rejecting  all  these  devices,  and  In  basing  their 
efforts  on  better  iinilerstood  and  more  honest  jirineijiles. 

it  is  in  this  province  that,  proceeding  from  the  South,  spires  are  tii-st 
found  in  eoinmon  use.  The  eharacteristie  of  the  South  Is  the  square 
flat-roofed  tower  or  octagonal  dome. 
Id  Anjoii,  towers  standing  by  theni- 
Belves,  and  crowned  by  well-propor^ 
tioiied  sjiires,  seem  early  to  have 
been  inlroduceil,  and  to  have  been 
considered  alriiust  essential  parts  of 
cliureh  arehiteeture.  The  represen- 
tation (Woodcut  No.  357J  of  that 
attached  to  the  interesting  church 
of  Ctiiiault  on  the  Loire  ts  of  the 
most  coiunion  type.  Tbeiv  is  an- 
other at  Chemille,  almost  exactly 
like  it,  and  a  third  on  the  rua<l  be- 
tween Tours  an<l  Loches,  besides 
many  others  which  but  slightly  dif- 
fer from  these  in  det.iil.  They  all 
want  the  aspiring  lightness  after- 
wanls  attained  in  Gothic  s])ires; 
hut  their  ilesign  and  ornaineulsare 
good,  and  their  outlines  well  suited 
to  the  massive  editii'cs  to  which 
they  are  attached. 

Most  of  the  conventual    build- 
ings attached   to  the  churches  in 
this  province  have  disa|i]>earcd,  i-itli 
Huguenots,  or  in  the  Inter  iind  Tn.irc  . 
tion,  BO  that  there  in  .sc-.tn-cly  a  i-h>i~ii 
'ound  ia  the pro\iuce.     One  or  Ihh  i 
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as  the  Tour  d'Evrault.^  This  is  a  conventaal  kitchen,  not  unlike  tbK 
at  Glastonbury,  but  of  an  earlier  age,  and  so  far  different  from  aof- 
thing  else  of  the  kind  that  it  was  long  mistaken  for  a  building  of  a 
very  different  class. 

Another  fragment,  though  probably  not  ecclesiastical,  is  the  screen 
of  arches  recently  discovered  in  the  h6tel  of  the  Prefecture  at  Angers. 
As  a  specimen  of  elaborate  exuberance  in  barbarous  oniament,  it  ii 
unrivalled  even  in  France,  but  it  is  much  more  like  the  work  of  the 
Normans  than  anything  else  found  in  the  neighborhood.  Owing  to 
its  having  been  so  long  built  u]>,  it  still  retains  traces  of  the  coloriog 
with  which  all  the  internal  scMiljitures  of  this  age  were  a<lomed. 

The  deficiency  in  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  this  province  is  made 
up  in  a  great  measure  by  the  extent  and  preservation  of  its  Feudal 
remains,  few  of  the  j)rovinces  of  France  having  so  many  and  such 
extensive  fortified  castles  remaining.  Those  of  Angers  and  Loches 
are  two  of  the  finest  in  France,  and  there  are  many  others  scarcely  lesa 
magnificent.  Few  of  them,  however,  have  features  strictly  architec- 
tural; and  though  the  artist  and  the  poet  may  luxuriate  on  their 
crumbling  time-stained  towers  and  picturesque  decay,  they  hardly 
belong  to  such  a  work  as  this,  nor  afford  materials  which  would 
advance  our  knowledge  of  architecture  as  a  fine  art. 


This  building  is  well  illustrated  in  TiUTier's  **  Domestic  Architecture.'* 


CHAPTER    IV. 

AUVERGNE. 


Church  at  larolre  —  Puy  —  FortlOed  Church  at  Royat. 

THE  last  of  the  Southern  provinces  which  requircB  to  be  distinguiehed 
is  that  of  Auvei^c,  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  complete  of  the  rounil  Gothic  styles  of  France,  The  country  in 
which  it  is  found  is  as  distinctly  marked  out  as  the  style,  for  no 
naturalist  can  cross  the  frontier  of  the  territory  without  at  once  being 
struck  by  the  strange  character  of  its  scenery.  It  is  a  i)urely  volcanic 
country,  to  which  the  recently  extinguished  craters  imjiart  a  character 
not  found  in  any  other  province  of  France.  Whether  its  inhabitants 
are  of  a  different  race  from  their  neighboi-s  has  not  yet  been  investi- 
gated. At  all  events,  they  retain  their  orijrinal  characteristics  less 
changed  than  any  other  people  inhabiting  the  South  of  Frnnoe.  Their 
style  of  architecture  is  distinct,  and  early  reached 
a  degree  of  perfection  which  no  other  in  France 
had  then  attained ;  it  has,  moreover,  a  greater  re- 
semblance than  we  have  hitherto  found  in  France 
to  the  Lombard  and  Rhenish  styles  of  architec- 
ture. The  other  styles  of  Southi-rn  France  — 
whatever  their  beauties  may  be — certainly  never 
reached  that  degree  of  indejK'ndent  completeness 
which  enables  us  to  class  that  of  Auvergnc  among 
the  perfected  styles  of  Europe. 

In  the  de]iartment  of  Piiy  de  Dome  there  are 
at  least  four  churches  of  the  typical  fi>rm  of  this 
style,  which  have  beeti  edited  by  ^l.  3Iallay  — 
those  of  Issoire,  of  N.  T>.  du  Port  at  Clermont,  of 
Orcival,  and  of  St.  Xectaire —  which  only  differ  ^' 
from  one  another  in  size,  and  in  the  arramtement  "'"ioDft"'w^i'i,^ 
of  their  ajisidal  chapels.     That  of  Tssoire  has  a 

square  central  chapel  inserted,  which  is  wanting  at  Clermont  and 
On-ival,  while  Kt.  Ncctairo  has  only  three  instead  of  four  Hpsidal 
chajiels. 

The  largest  of  these  is  that  of  Issoire,  of  which  a  \ilan  is  KeT«  ^""sa^ 
&OIII  which  It  will  be  seen  that,  though  BniaU,il  \aWaM\:vlM\Vj  wtMue*-. 


FltESCII  AKCllITECTURE, 


Tlio  trnnsfpis  an'  just  siifficii-ntly 'U'vo]o]ii;d  to  give  t'spression 
exterior,  niid  to  s('|ini-iiti'  tin-  nave  from  tlie  choir,  which  are  beaulifuU; 
proportioiitil  t«  mn'  ^mntlnT. 


ruisi?(l  OH  a  iiiaB8  of  ninsonry 

t!ie  church,  which  gives  tlicm  a  hri'iclil- 
Lif    hnne    foiinil     in    im  • 
style.      Tlie   want    of  ili 
lininfiilly  felt  in  m.ist  .'1 
mvn     (viilriil     si.iri'-s.    ;il 

whi.'UllCL-.lsMmL-thill-lll, 

■.l;iiu]   U])0ii    tliaii    the  r.iiinl 

ruot;  i.Lit  of  wlii.'li   tlii'j  ^1 

to  gniw;  Imt  I  .h.  ii.it  ki 

tliai    iiiiy    (itU'iiij.t    «:is  1 

i.i:i.hi  t<.  rcmcilv  il,c  .litlin 

anvwhcri-    hni'i,,    Ai.v>r. 

All    lliesc    .■hTir<-h.s    «<rr 

;k.„.     tciuliHl   t-i  li:ivc    wiMerii  I 

crs,  the    massivi'    f.iiiii.Iaii 

■    i-xaiiiplu,   ihoiigh    tlii-iv    .li".s 

in  which  llinBc  exist  in   :i  loiiijMf 


■  iiil.ThvctiiiLr  vaults.  I.IK  ill 
icl-vaiill,  as  ill    the  Si.iitln-: 
■erse  rihs,  ami   which  in  ■.!■« 
fljiircli  at  IsMiivv  i*  sVviVvAv  v'™^«>\- 

7'o  Mijijiun  Ull^  i:vi.;vl.M\v\\\,a.*«\\\VNa\\\\.wfi.tt\t\«,i-;ntUw  siJ» 


Skies  — ns  showti  in  llie  section  —  wliich  ftirms  n  ma^ive  nnd  perfect 
Bhutmrnt  to  llie  thrnst  of  tlie  <;reat  ar<r!i,  Wsidcs,  i»  Wfure  iioiuted  out, 
nwdering  the  vault  inilegx-nilunt  of  a  woiultin  c.-iivoi'iTi<r,  w-liit'li,  though 
III  Bomc  instHDt^cs  eupiilii'il,  whs  ci-rtaiiily  not  originally  iutondcil. 
*he  ilofpct  of  tliis  arrHiigemeut  is  of  conrst;  evident,  as  compared  with 
Vat  northern  styles,  innsintich  as  n  ckreatory  vcas  iiniMssible,  and  the 
■wlr  effective  light  that  could  he  admitted  was  through  the  side-aiale*. 
mooQ  clmrchea.  however,  have  an  approach  to  a  clerestory  not  found 
B  tllAt  at  Fonlifroido,  Ijcforc  quoted,  in  having  a  triforiuni  oi-  range 
H  ftrchea  ii]iening  into  the  gallery,  which  gave  a  lightness  of  I'haracter 
n  the  siiperstruoture,  and  admitted  to  a  certain  extent  a  hurruwed 
light. 


Klanilton  or  Cliiiit>t,  Notre  IMtus 


Clul|>U)l.)    Xa  ■ 


scs  is  KJiirhi,  and  thi-y  are 

L'  cfnlrcs  as  tlie  witidowa, 
rnaiiicnt  the  ujifn'r  |iiirt  of 
eil  with  the  small  window 


'     EHrmnlly,  the  ]iniji.'i"li(m  of  the  buttrt 

eonnecli'd  hy  nrchc!",  struck  from  ihr  sun 

■bore  which  three  small  nrches  rcHffVo  and 

tho  nave.    The  central  an-li  of  these  is  ]iicr 

which  lights  the  ui.)ier  gallery.     Above  this  is  n  ooniiiv  ol    more 

plt^nce  and  of  greater  projection  than  is  usually  found  in  churclns  if 

Till-  nioxt  lieHiitiriil  and  mt^t  ndmii-ed  feature;  of  thcnylei»lhc 
HTWigv^mt-nt  of  the  cliU|iel8  <i(  the  clievet  externully. 

In  the  view  given  aliovc  ..f  St.  Siilnrnin.  Tonloiisc  (Woodcut  No. 
M4),  ni'  hi  almost  all  the  churched  of  (hat  styli>.  it  will  In-  <.Ufrv*d 
bow  ftwkwardl.v  Ihcac  chafclfi  arc  stuck  ni\,  a«  ii  Ww^  "xs^icc  lAvet- 
,^atul  atiaipitluir  iuTvlgu  tu  the  tuaiu  Uw»  v&-  tiw  Vk^ 
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Here,  however,  all  the  pai-ts  are  pleasingly  subordinated  one  to  k 
other,  anil  tlic  whole  nre  so  gi-ouped  as  to  form  a  design  eqnal,  H 
superior,  to  the  guUcried  ajisea  of  the  German  and  Lombard  ctinrc 
The  place  of  these  galleries  is  here  supplied  by  a  mos^c  detontin 
formed  with  the  different  colored  lavas  of  the  extinct  volcamwii 
the  district,  which  gives  not  only  a  pleasing  local  character 
fitvle,  but  is  interesting  as  the  only  specimen  of  external  polychi*' 
Hiatic  decoration  now  to  be  found  no  far  to  the  north.  In  effeM-thi 
is  perhaps  hanlty  equal  to  the  o]ion  galleries  of  the  German  churcbn; 
but  the  e![]iense  niuttt  have  been  considerably  less  and  the  rarittrof 
the  outline  of  the  chevet  arrangement,  as  compared  with  the  iitni'lt 
a])8f,  gives  to  these  churches  Home  advantages  over  the  contemi-oraj 
buildings  on  the  Uliiiic  Indeed,  as  far  as  external  decoration  kcvo- 
cerned,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  French  ever  surpassed  tbne; 


hapay.)   No  w 


ul  Ihcy  iH^cn  .■;irrir.l  <ml  «u  the  same  ncalc  as  those  of  .\.iim 
Imrtivs.  thcv  w.iuM  pri.bni.ly  hv  ihoiiglit  more  beautiful,  li 
ii>  HyitiiT  l>iinrfss.'san.l  (linniuOcs  of  the  pointe-l  styb- .-niiM. 
■hiti'cts  lo  intiv"lii,-c  fiir  liiviri-r  windows  and  gorgcun^  ,W,-t 
■i  ).:iLiiti'd  iih^^.  ail.]  so  t„  itniu-ovc  the  internal  eftV.-t  of  ih.' 
I'S  Ic.  :i]i  iTJiiiicdsc  i-xlcnt  ;  but  this  was  done  iit  the  siii-rilio- ■ 
I'xl.Tnal  sifiiplirily  i.t'  <iiillini.  ainl  pi-opriety  of  effect,  whi.'li  « 
bill  laim-iit  I'ould  n..t  be  rcconcih'd  with  the  re.piisitc  iniera 
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the    VI 


rc'hi's  is  not  very  wvll  ascertained.  M.  Mall; 
■m  ]iriin-ii.:illy  in  the  KHh  century,  tlmuiili  tl 
It  at  Iss-.ir.'  i'ndu.'.'M  him  to  bring  that  dmu.' 
^^.■   have   mtii   cin.uirh   to   know   thai    sa.'li 


likclv 


I  be 


"  llioiight    ni..rv  l.v,\\U\U\.     ^\\  ^l^N\\  wwyw"**!. 
r  generally  to   th>^  l\t\»  i;euV\w\,  \.W\\^\  6w.\\t; 


gh  i 


that 
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[OtB,  and  probalily  continuetl  to 

Iformitj-  of  stylo  is  such,  that  not  more  than  one  century  uould  hav© 

bi|ifteii  between  the  first  and  thi^  Inst.     OnJy  one  circular  church,  so 

k*  as  I  know,  is  found  in  the  district.     It  ig  a  sepulchral  chapel  in  the 

Lery  at  Chainbon,  Bmall  in  size,  being  only  26  ft.  wide  over  alt, 

t  d^ant  in  its  proportions,  and  showing  the  same  style  of  decora- 

1  as  ihc  apses  of  the  Inrger  ohuruhes. 

I  Among  the  exceptional  chnrches  of  this  district,  one  of  the  most 

KmeMing  is  that  of  Royat,  illustrated  in  Woodcut  No.  363,  being  a 


oinien  of  a  fortified  chiircli.  sucli  as  are  sometimes,  though  not  fre- 
lieiitly,  found  in  France.  Tliat  at  Mnguelonne,  quoted  above,  (p. 460), 
f  ftoolhcr,  and  there  arc  several  others  in  the  smith  of  France;  but 
probably  either  so  complete  or  showing  so  many  castellated 
iri-B  as  ibis.  In  its  mined  state  we  lose  the  western,  or  possibly 
e  i^ntral  tower,  which  might  have  somewhat  restored  its  occlestaa- 
»1  character;  but  even  as  it  is,  it  is  a  singiilsrly  picturesqne  .ind 
[jiressive  building,  though  il  s{>eaks  more  of  war  and  bloodshed  than 
t_of  peace  and  good  will  to  all  men. 
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CHAPTER   V. 
BURGUNDY. 


CONTENTS. 


Church  at  Ainay  —  Cathedral  at  Puy  —  Abbeys  of  Toumus  and  Cluny  —  Cathe- 
dral of  Autun  —  Church  of  St.  Menoux. 

rpHE  province  of  Burgundy  was  architecturally  one  of  the  most 
JL  important  in  France  during  the  Middle  Ages,  but  one  the  limits 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  define.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  extreme 
fluctuation  of  the  political  power  of  the  kingdom  or  dukedom,  or 
whatever  it  might  be,  but  more  to  the  presence  of  two  distinct  peoples 
within  its  limits,  the  one  or  other  of  which  gained  the  ascendancy  at 
various  intervals,  and  according  as  each  was  in  ix)wer  the  architec- 
tural boundaries  of  the  province  appear  to  have  changed.  In  Pro- 
vence the  Roman  or  Classical  element  remained  superior  down  to  the 
time  when  Paris  influenced  that  province  as  it  did  all  the  rest  of 
Franco ;  but  this  event  did  not  take  place  till  very  nearly  the  end  of 
the  Gothic  period.  In  Burgundy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Clnssicnl 
and  Barbarian  streams  flowed  side  bv  side  —  at  times  hardlv  minixlinir 
their  waters  at  all,  but  at  otliers  so  amalgamated  as  to  be  undistin- 
guishable,  while  again  in  remote  corners  either  style  is  occasionally 
found  to  start  up  in  almost  perfect  purity. 

It  would  add  verv  much  to  the  cloaniess  of  what  follows  if  we 
could  tell  who  the  Bururundians  were  and  whence  thev  came  :  noitlicrof 
wh it'll  (|ue^tioTis  aj»peai*s  as  yet  to  have  received  a  satisfactory  solution. 
That  thev  dilTeriMl  in  manv  resiiects  from  the  other  Barbarians  who 
assisted  in  overtlirowinsr  the  Bonian  Em])ire  will  probably  be  admitted; 
but  in  the  ]>res<'iit  stati*  of  etlmoLrraphic  knowledge  it  may  seem  too 
darinu:  to  assert  that  tliey  had  Turanian  blood  in  tlu'ir  veins,  and  were 
Buddhists  in  religion,  or  belonixed  to  somi'  cognate  faitli,  before  they 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Saone  or  the  Bhone.  Yet  if  tliis  were  not 
so,  it  aj)|)ears  impossible  to  account  for  tlie  essentially  monastic  f<^rm 
which  characterized  this  j^rovinee  during  the  whole  Gothic  ]K»rio(l. 

From  the  time  at  least  wheir  St.  (lall  and  Cohimban  settled  them- 
selves at  Luxneil  till  late  in  the  ^Middle  Ages,  this  country  was  the 
first  and  principal  seat  of  those  great  monastie  establishments  whieh 
had  so  overwhelming  an  influence  on  tlu*  faith  and  forms  of  those 
times.  We  must  go  either  to  India  in  the  fiourishing  period  of 
Bnddhismj  or  to  Thibet  in  t\\e  \)TV!^vi\\V  Av\^^\.o  tlwd  anything  analogous 
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nonastic  establishments  of  the  11th  century  in  this  district. 

?  inon.tsteries  have  now  passed  away,  and  few  have  left  even 

ains  tw  attest  their  former  greatness  and  magnificence.    The 

silica  of  Cluiiy,  the  noblest  church  of  the  lltli  century,  has 

oily  removed  within  the  present  century.     Clairvaux  was  first 

n  tlic  style  of  the  Renaissance,  but  has  been  finally  swept  away 

iic  last  ttv  years.     Citeaiix  perished  earlier,  and  little  now 

to  attest  its  former  greatness.     Lui:ueil  is  an  obscure  village. 

truction  of  the  church  of  St.  Benigne,  at  Dijon,  has  already 

i-rred  to,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  swell  the  catalogue  of  similar 

'uces  of  the  great  Revolution. 

iius  still  remains,  and  at  Vezel.ty  fragirients  exist.    Charlier, 
Auttiii,  I^ingres,  and  Besanjon,  still  possess  in  their  cathe- 

i  churches  sonie  noble  remnants  of  liurgundian  architecture. 

these,  there  are  nunier- 

di  churches  and  smaller 

A'hicli  would  easily  ena- 

make  up  a  history  of  the 

■re  they  carefully  exam- 
drawn.    The  architeo- 

Jurgundy,  however,  has 

teen  examined  with  the 

I    it    deserves,    and    it 

;qulre  long  and  ]tatient 
investigation  to  eluci- 

[leculiarities. 

lurch  of  Ainay  at  Lyons 

ly  and  beautiful  s]>eci- 

le  style  when  used  with- 

chisMical  influence;  yet 

nan  jiillars  supiiort  the 

ion   of    the  nave  and 
Its    western    front 

:it  Xo.  364)  was  vnvU-A 
in  the  10th  century,  and 

ted  witli  colors  and  jiat- 

ich  are  characteristic  of 

.     Nor  does  there  seem 

m  for  doubting  but  that 

;ed  arch  of  the  enti-ance 
belongs  to  the  jieriod  to  which  the  church  is  assigned. 

sathedral  at  I'ny  en  Velay  m  another  example  of  the  same 

The  cast  end  and  the  two  first  bays  of  the  nave  iielonij  to  the 

papw  on  this  church  by  Mr.  tilrml.  u-m\  l»  am  UwViUvvt  u\  'tt^W'Kit^ 


1  traii8e|>t.  wliicli  ia  pLTliaps 
n  of  the  Ainay  style  of  decora 
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lOth  century.    The  church  jirugressed  weftlwaH  at  lhi>  t 
bays  in  a  (.-eritury  lill  the  hist  two  were  (!oiii|ilvtoil,  w!« 
durful  cavemuiis  jiuruh  under  Uimii,  about  the  yt;iir  lli1l>. 
length  of  the  ohint-h  is  21!)  ft.,  and  its  width  ucfims  the  r 

Externally  its  iiitiBt  reinarkuble  future  is  the  fa^aJt  ul  ik 
unil  most  elaburaUij 
i.  On  the  norUmiilEitft 
cloittter,  whidi  i 
gtdiirly  vleffiuit  tfttm 
of  tint  style,  bol  n 
classical  in  dtrlail.  II 
pillani  ^Tv  alinitftt  t 
ihian  in  outlitw  (Vv 
cut  Xo.  S66),  Init 
hlundur  the  Itoiuanini 
when  using  [tillan  > 
arcltes  has  in  iliii  i 
hevn  nvotdcil.  I(  n 
ence  is  niitdf  to  Womlt 
*2IU  and  212,  ur  to  t 
others  represfntb)! 
clasfli-ul  form,  tlio  ilil 
tnfe  will  be  at  oiiru 
ceivod.  In  txilh  inglii 
tliL-  pillars 
iTiercly  lis  oriinitiKliu, 
with  the  Rouiana  1 
well!  uutliing  but  iw 
mlditions,  without  i 
the  pretent-e  of  utility. 
u  i'iiuK«riiiii..i  this  cloister  tliey  mff 

the  arches,  und  ai-e  veritable  parts  of  the  construction.  It  would 
diflicult  to  find  any  apter  illustration  of  Pugin's  famous  futilli 
than  these  examples  of  Roman  and  Bni^undian  architecture — thai 
is  consti'ucted  ornament,  the  ntlier  ortiainented  and  umaincntAl  ( 
struction  —  and  notwithstanding  its  rudeness,  the  Btirgundian  es 
pie  is  fur  more  pleasing  than  the  Roman,  and,  if  used  with  < 
details,  this  arrangement  might  now  be  introduced  iutu  anv  It 
design  with  the  most  satisfactory  effect. 

The  church  of  St.  Benigne  at  Dijon,  mentioned  above,  was  oi 
the  oldest  in  Burgundy,  and  was  probably  an  excellent  type  ol 
style  of  that  country.  But  its  total  destruction,  and  the  insutBd 
of  the  plates  published  by  Dom  Plancher'  preclude  any  thing  t] 


"HisloireGeadMledeBowi^fflP*"  \'io\»,\tA.,Ti\ViTi,vi,'3*»',i^^ 
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is  perliaps  nexriy  as  old,  its  antiqnitr  being  mnnifi-ste<]  by  thr  | 
less  lioth  of  it«  desi^  and  execution.  The  nave  ii<  sc]i»ratcd  from  I 
hy  pluio  cjlindrical  colamiis  withunt  linsus,  Xhv  c.i|>itn1s  of  i 
•h  lire  united  by  circular  awhes  at  tlie  liptght  of  tlie  vaultH  of  tiie  1 

Firtin  the  capitals  rise  dwarf  columns  sup|>orlifig  arches  thrown 
^-t  rill'  nave.  From  one  of  these  arches  to  t)\e  other  is  thrown  a 
-\.rse  tunnel-vault,  wliich  Ihiis  runs  the  cross  way  of  the  huiM- 
;  I'liiii;,  in  fact,  a  series  of  arches  like  those  of  a  bridge  ext«tiditiv 
iiliipk-  length  of  the  nave.  'ITiis  is,  I  believe,  the  only  kiuiwu  in- 
!<■'  iif  this  nrrangeineut,  aud  is  interesting  as  contrasting  with  tho 
:i(iilinal  tunneUvaults  so  common  lioth  in  this  ]irovince  and   in  , 

It  is  a   curious   insumce  of  nn  c-xjieriun-ni.  the  object  of  which   ' 
getting  over  those  diflicutliee  .iftcrwards  removed  by  the 
■  of  (he  inter- 


FliEXCII  AIICHITECTUHE. 


In  the  nave  of  this  church  all  the  arches 


are  ciroulnr;  in  tb< 
which  dates  earir 
the  11th  centnij, 
notl)efore,nn<1«ti 
iHlH^rhapsoMtrik 
the  nave,  the  gn 
transverse  arcb»i 
slightly  fioinled.x 
siip^rort  at  the  ■ 
tei'section  a  <l 
which  fomis 
most  heautiful  l»j 
ture  in  the  tburrt 

Tlie  piid( 
Burgundy  vis  tb 
great  abbey 
of  Cluny, 
with  ite  narthei  <k 
autc-ehurcb, 
nred  580  ft 
length,  or  Gwi«der- 
ably  more 
other  church  erected 
in  France  in  am 
age.  Its  nave  nst 
throughout  37  ft. 
6  in.  in  width,  and 
it  hud  duiihle  si<]<- 
aisles,  making  tlic 
total  internal  «i.ltii 
120  ft.,  while  iL- 
whole   area   ('(Ht'rnl 


by  il  wa.s  iiji 
of  7f),0(PO  ft. 
cohissa!  as   tin 


var.ls 
But 


idea  of  its 
ficence.  Tl 
thi-onghoni 


:id  folate 


ree   of 

latmili- 
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mtW  miss  among  tho   more  elegant  benitties   of    subsequent: 
►ctions.  ■ 

^  Tlie  Sfnii-(loiiic  of  the  chevet  was  supported  hy  eight  noble  columns^ 

^^*»*o»ijh  which  was  seen  in  perspective  a  circle  of  five  npsiilal  chapels.^ 
^"^tenmlly  the  roof  was  crowne'l  by  five  larger  and  three  smallerr 
■^»»ers ;  ami  tlie  whole  was  carrieil  up  solidly  to  a  height  unrivalled? 
^■*»oiig  the  buildings  of  this  age.  What  added  to  its  interest  waa^ 
'^•^it  the  church  at  least  was  at  the  time  of  its  destriiclion  an  almost 
^*^allcred  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  11th  and  I'Jth  eenturiea» 
^•^■ving  been  pomnieneed  in  1089  by  St.  Ungues,  and  dedicated  in 
^l21.     The  narlhex  or  ante-chapel,  though  somewhat  more  modern. 


was  probably  coinjileted  within  the  limits  of  the  l"itli  century.  These 
dates  have  been  disputed,  but  ]irim'i]inlly  imi  jii-.-niiui  ••(  ih.-  tliecmes 
prevalent  reganliiig  the  nrigiii  of  the  puinird  :iicli.  Tlii-^  i'r:iiiire  was 
Qsed  hero,  as  It  is  found  elsewhere,  in  all  lln-  pUT  anlirs  M-parating 

the  nave  from  the  aisles — the  vaulting  I'f  tl ish's  h:ivirig  probably 

been  also  pointed,  while  the  great  vault  <.f  ihr  cliurc'h  Is  a  plain 
tunnel-vault  with  transverse  ribs  on  its  surface.  Thai  .d  the  nartliex 
i§  a  tmnsviTsi-  vault  i>l'  a  later  dale,  but  «(  singularly  ehini'^y  enn- 
Btruction.  Wli-'lher  il  lia.l  a  ilrrestory  i.r  n..t.  is  n<ii  .|uite  dear  from 
such  drawin-s  :is  we  j.ossess;  but  if  not,  it  uiidonhtedly  had  a  double 
gallery  tlnnuL'bom,  the  upiHT  rungu  of  which,  if  not  both,  servwl  lo 
sdtfiit  light. 

We  s}n,uh]   hanilyht'  able  to  make  out,  (vu\\\  \W  TevT^i4^;"(^^.o^jLaWk 
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we  possess,  what  the  exact  ordinance  of  this  church  was  were  it  not  tbst 
some  other  contemporary  churches  in  the  same  style  still  remain  to 
us.  Among  these,  one  of  tlie  most  perfect  is  the  cathedral  at  Auton, 
formerly  the  chapel  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  commenced  about  the 
year  1060,  and  consecrated  1132.  The  arrangement  of  its  nave  is 
extremely  similar  to  that  of  Cluny,  with  these  differences,  lliat  at 
Autun  the  great  vault  is  slightly  pointed,  and  attached  to  the  |>ien 
of  the  nave  are  pilasters  instead  of  three-quarter  cohunns.  In  the 
ante-church,  liowever,  at  Chmy,  the  same  pilastered  arran^enient 
occurs.  This  is  the  characteristic  of  the  true  Burgundian  style,  and 
so  peculiar  is  it,  and  so  classical,  that  some  antiquaries  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  consider  it  as  a  bad  imitation  of  Gothic  forms  belonirins:  to 
the  15th  or  16th  centuries.  In  fact  the  fluted  columns  or  pilastoN 
their  Corinthian  caj)itals,  and  the  whole  arrangements  are  so  vmv 
nently  classical  as  ahnost  to  justify  the  doubt  in  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  southern  styles  of  France.  There 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  age  of  these  examples,  and  as 
little  as  to  the  models  from  which  they  are  copied,  for  in  this  very 
city  of  Autun  we  have  two  Roman  gateways  (one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  Woodcut  Xo.  1^17),  and  there  are  others  at  Langres  and 
elsewhere,  which,  excojit  in  the  jK^inted  arch  and  other  constructive 
peculiarities,  are  almost  identical  with  the  style  of  these  churches. 
Whotlicr  from  want  of  familiarity  witli  this  style,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  it  ocrtaiuly  is  not  pleasing  to  our  eyes,  and  we  therefore  turn 
witli  pleasure  to  the  ru<ler  but  more  purpose-like  inventions  of  llie 
purely  (i<>tliie  arehiteets  of  the  sauie  ajjje. 

Auionir  tliese  the  ju'ovinee  affords  no  more  beautiful  specimen  than 
the  nave  of  the  church  of  \'ezelay,  which  possesses  all  the  originality 

of  the  Xornian  com- 
bined with  the  ele- 
gance of  the  South«rn 
styles.  In  this  sjKMi- 
men  the  j»ier  nnlM-s 
are  wide  and  low,  there 
is  no  triforiuni  oi  anv 
sort,  an<l  tlie  win<low5 
are  small.  The  vault 
is  formed  bv  immense 
transverse  rilw,  en>ss- 
in*^  from  pier  to  pier, 
and  form  in  ix  square 
compartments,      eaeh 

;iTo.    S«'olinii  (,f  Nartlxx  :»t  \  r/el.i\ .      Fn»m  I>i«lron's  dlVldctl  bv  plain  inter- 

**  Aiiualfi*  Archeulogjquo.'*.")  .  * 

sect  in ic  arches  without 
fibSf  and  rising  considoTaVAy  \i\  \X\vi  eviwVtvi.   ^\\\&  ^^\\,'al\v\>j  \&  an  inv 


|D«nt  on  the  mult  nt  Chmy,  lliougli  it  caU  the  roof  too  much 
a  (livisioiiH.  I*(<rhai>s  its  groiitL'Nt  dtifect  is  its  want  of  height, 
'  I5U  ft.  ill  tlic  coiitrp,  while  the  lotul  width  ts  8G  ft.  from 
II.  But  llie  di'tiiils  of  tiie  whole  are  so  elegant  as  iu  agreat 
B  l«  redeem  those  faults. 

Lhex,  or  aiii«  chui'<^^h,  I'eseinhlcs  thnl  at  Clnny  both  in  its 

nice  and  in  heing  somewhat  more  modtirn  than  the  church 

t  Vezcluj-  (WiMxlcui  No.  370)  it  dates  from  the  beginning  of 

b  century,  while  the  nave  seems  wholly  to  belong  to  the  llth. 

I  extremely  instructive  exaiii]il*!  of  llie  [n-ogi-ess  of  vaulting. 


«t  has  the  bold  trimsvcrse  riliH,  luut  ihi;  )>htin  intersecting  vaults,  which 
tre  here,  in  aeconlanee  with  the  Southern  jirartice,  abutted  by  the 
•rchM  of  the  galleries.  In  the  walls  of  the  gallmcs  are  wlniluws 
Ikrgc  MiiMigh  to  iulmil  n  considenibto  amount  of  lighL  lint  the  vaults 
in  here  fitst  loeing  tht<ii-  original  purpose.  The  arched  construction 
mpporta  the  solid  external  roof  over  the  side-aisles,  lint  the  cipntral 
vajllt  ta  covered  by  a  wooden  roof,  so  that  the  stone  vault  has  become 
S  mere  ceiling,  leaving  only  one  easy  step  towards  the  i^mpletion  of 
the  plan  of  (>othic  rooting.  This  step  was  to  colleA  the  vaults  of  th« 
Bide  galleries  into  a  mass  over  each  pier,  and  use  them  as  flying  hub- 
treeues,  and  to  employ  wooden  roofs  everywhere,  wholly  iudcpeadeitt 
of  the  vault-n  which  they  covered. 


Vezelay  is  one  nf  the  most  iiuautiful  of  tlie  reinAmiiig  clian 
iU  Etgti  in  ]iiiri;iin<ly, iiutM'itliKtiiiiiling  lliat  llio  t-iiuii',  wliirti  u>' 
in  the  i?nrly  }>uiiited  style,  liku  those-  in  tlit?  iiorllitTU  jiruvince, 
dUtiirbE  tilt!  Ijarriioiiy  uf  the  wliole^ 

Aiuon^  tiK-    ivinniiihig   churdieB  of   this   class,  ttie  enthedn 
Beaau^itu  is  oni?  of  the-  ft-w  doiilile-apse  olinrohea  of  Frauc*,  ami 


plan  at  least,  very  much  iiiu 
Rhine. 

Th(!  cathedral  at  Vieniic. 
details,  pai'ticulflHy  the  foni 
this  style,  showing,  as  it  din 

odjUDcCs   fdllllil    hi-IT.      TliC! 

sad  the  Pr<ivcni;;il  SiVvW,^" 
fl  cleorlj  ik-liiitd. 


-ux.    iVVoni  AUIec.) 

;  like  those  we  find  on  the  banks 

leiiiioned  nliove,  might  from  some 
of  tht  jiiei-  arches,  he  fairly  claMfid 
1,  the  tinted  ]ii]ii8tur9  and  other  t 
■  |ii-ndiiirilii'K  are  einnmon  both 
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On  the  northern  border  of  the  province  we  find  the  church  of  St. 
Menoux  (Woodcut  No.  371),  belonging  certainly  in  many  of  its  details 
to  the  style  we  are  now  describing.  This  is  most  distinctly  observable 
in  the  exterior  of  the  a]>se  of  the  chevet,  a  feature  which  is  seldom 
found  unaltered ;  here  it  is  surrounded  by  a  scrii^s  of  pilasters  of  rude 
classical  design,  which  give  to  it  a  peculiar  local  character.  Internally, 
too,  its  chevet  (Woodcut  No.  372)  is  remarkably  elegant,  though  less 
Durgundian  in  style.  It  shows  to  what  an  extent  the  stilting  of  round 
arches  could  be  used  to  ovt»reonu'  the  difficult v  of  combininor  arches 
of  different  spans,  but  all  recpiiring  to  bo  carried  to  the  same  height. 
Like  all  the  old  churches  of  the*  province,  it  possesses  a  large  and  im- 
]>ortant  narthex,  here  the  oldest  part  of  the  church,  and  a  rude  and 
characteristic  specimen  of  a  style  of  architecture  that  can  hardly  be 
later  than  the  10th  centurv. 

These  few  specimens  must  suffice  to  define  a  style  which  well 
deserves  a  volume  to  itself,  not  only  on  account  of  its  own  architect- 
ural merit,  but  from  the  enormous  influence  exercised  both  bv  the 
order  itself  and  by  its  monastic  founders  on  the  civilization  of  Europe 
in  the  age  to  which  it  belongs.  During  tlie  11th  and  12th  centuries 
Cluny  was  more  important  to  France  than  Paris.  Its  influence  on 
the  whole  of  Europe  was  second  only  to  that  of  Itome  —  civilizing 
barbarians  by  its  missionaries,  withstanding  the  feudal  nobility,  and 
in  many  ways  counteracting  the  ferocity  of  the  times. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
PRANKISH  PROVINCE. 

CONTENTS. 

Exceptional  buildings -^  Basse  CEuvre,  Beauvais — Decoration. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

THE  architecture  of  the  Northern  division  of  France  is  certainl; 
the  most  interesting  subject  in  the  whole  history  of  the  MedisTil 
styles,  inasmuch  as  it  comprehends  the  origin  and  progress  of  that 
form  of  pointed  architecture  which  in  the  13th  century  extended  from 
Paris  as  a  centre  to  the  remotest  comers  of  Europe,  pervading  the 
whole  of  Germany,  Britain,  and  even  Spain  and  Italy.  In  tbe«e 
countries  it  generally  obliterated  their  own  peculiar  styles,  and  usurped 
their  places,  so  that  it  became  the  Gothic  style  par  eminence,  and  the 
only  one  ordinarily  understood  under  that  name.  It  has  gained  tlii* 
distinction,  not  jx-rluips  so  much  from  any  inherent  merit  of  its  own. 
as  because  it  was  tlie  only  one  of  all  the  Media?val  styles  which  was 
carried  beyond  tlie  simple  rudiments  of  the  art,  and  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  bcin^  j)crfected  V>y  a  powerful  and  united  people  who 
had  adyaiiccd  beyond  tlie  first  elements  of  civilized  society.  It  is 
needless  now  to  inquire  whether  the  other  styles  might  not  have 
been  made  as  j»erfect,  or  more  so,  had  the  same  amount  of  talent 
and  of  time  been  l)estowed  u])on  them.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  no 
other  style  was  so  carried  out,  and  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  it 
now;  the  pointed  (^othic  had  therefore  the  opportunity  which  the 
others  were  <le])rived  of,  and  became  the  prevalent  style  in  Euroj>e 
duriuLT  the  Middle  Aires.  Its  history  is,  therefore,  that  to  which 
attention  must  always  be  principally  directed,  and  from  which 
all  lessons  and  all  satisfactory  reasoning  on  the  subject  must  be 
principally  derived. 

T\w  great  divisions  into  which  the  early  history  of  tlie  style 
naturally  divides  itself  have  already  been  j)ointed  out.  The  irn»at 
central  province  I  have  ventured  to  call  the  Frankish.  It  wa^i 
there  that  the  true  Gothic  pointed  style  was  invented,  and  thence 
that  it  issued  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  first  pervadini: 
the  two  great  snborcVmate  (\\\\s\o\\^!»>  o\  ^o\w\^\\^x  OkW  iKe  one  hanil, 
and   Burgundy   on   the   olVveT.    Iw  ^ovwva.w<V>j^  \i^\«t^  \Xsv&  nxcbr^v 
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w&rlike  race  bad  raised  themselves  to  power,  and,  vith  mu  incon- 
sistency characteristic  of  their  state  of  civilisation,  devoted  to  sacred 
purposes  the  wealth  they  hid  acquired  by  rapine  and  pinnder, 
covering  their  province  with  diurohes,  and  perfecting  a  i  ade  style 
of  architecture  singularly  expressive  of  their  bold  and  energetio 
character. 

In  Buigundy,  as  we  have  just  seen,  both  the  style  and  ijs  history 
differed  considerably  from  this.  From  some  cause,  whicli  has  not 
yet  been  explained,  this  country  became  early  the  favorite  resort  of 
bermits  and  of  holy  men,  who  founded  here  those  great  nionastio 
establishments  which  spread  their  influence,  not  only  over  France, 
but  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  controlling  to  an  immense  extent  all 
the  relations  of  European  society  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  culmi- 
nating epoch  of  the  architecture 
of  Normandy  and  Burgundy  was 
die  11th  century.  In  the  I2th, 
the  monarchical  sway  o!  the  cen- 
tral province  was  beginning  to 
be  felt  in  them.  In  the  13th  it 
superseded  the  local  character 
of  both,  and  gradually  fused 
them  with  the  whole  of  France 
into  one  great  and  singularly 
uniform  architectural  province. 

Latin  Style.' 

Before  proceeding  to  describe 
the  local  forms  of  architecture  in 
Central  France  it  is  necessary 
to  say  a  few  words  reg.irdlng  a 
class  of  buildings  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  mentioned, 
hut  which  must  not  be  passed 
ever.  Tliese  cannot  be  included 
in  any  other  style,  and  are  so 
nearly  devoid  of  architectural 
features,  properly  so  called,  that 
they  might  have  been  omitted 
but  for  one  consideration.  Tliey  bear  so  remarkable  a  resemblance  to 
the  earliest  Christian  churches  of  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
true  Gk>thic  on  the  other,  that  we  cannot  doubt  their  being  the  channel 


e  genenlty  adopted  for  this  style  by  tbs  French 


The  centra!  aisif  is  iwite  tlie  wiiltli,  anil  more  ibau  twic*  th*  lit-lfrhl. 
jf  tliu  Utpra!  iiislps.  iiii.l  lias  a  wi'll-dtflned  clerefttoj-y;    xbv  n^-t 
ftoth  of  ihe  iciitnil  and  siilc- aisle*,  is  a  flat  veiling  of  wcmiI.     Tht  | 
easUrn  onil  has  In-cn  Oi'&troycil,  but,  jutigiiii;  from  uilivr  vxain|il4 
It  pmbalily  cuufiistL'd  of  thrug  apses,  a  large  one  in  ilie  rrntiv  M 
a  amaller  otio  at  llie  end  of  each  aisli', 

The  Bhiiilarity  of  the  form  of  this  church  to  the  Roman  haaHdl 
will  he  evident  on  referiing  to  the  representations  of  those  building 
more  esiwcinlly  to  that  of  Sao  VineenKo  alle  Tre  FontnnL-  (Woo 
No.  285),  though  the  dulails  have  nothing  in  common  vxcepi  i 
use  of  flat  tiles  bi-twcen  ihe  cornices  of  the  arches,  which  U  si 
cliaracteristic  oS  Iloinun  mascinry.     The  points  ia  which  thb  v 
J   is  most  oviilciitly  the  shvitci;  a\  mt(\«  o^  v\w  'wwvotVKW.  \«vvv\«AfitIn'| 
i  the  true  Gothic,  are  iVn;  sviAjovdmauoa  ol  v\w  &ii>-»Avs.  v>  <^w>  >ti 
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one,  ami  the  perfectly  developed  clerestiiry.     These  are  not  found  in 
sny  of  the  styles  of  France  hitherto  describeil. 

Eventually,  aa  we  shall  shortly  see,  stone  l>ecamo  the  material 
useil  in  the  interior  ceiling  of  Gothic  vaults,  but  proteeted  externally 
l»y  a  »'oo<len  roof.  This  stone  vault  was  not,  [  lieliove,  attemjited 
liefore  the  lltli  century.  In  tlic  meanwhile  wooden-roofed  churches, 
like  that  at  licauvais,  seem  to  Iiave  been  usual  and  prevalent  atl 
over  the  North  of  France,  thoiigli,  as  may  lie  su|)posed,  I>oth  from 
the  .smattness  of  their  dimensions  and  the  perisliahle  nature  of  their 
materials,  most  of  them  have  been  either  sujiei-seded  by  larger 
slnictures,  or  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  or  by  the  accidents  of 
time. 

M.  Woillez  deacribcB  five  or  six  as  cxistin;:;  still  in  the  diocese 
of  Beanvais,  and  varying  in  age  from  the  Otli  or  7th  century,  uhich 
probably  is  the  date  of  the  Basse  (Kuvre,  to  Ilie  beginnini;  of  the 
11th  centurj-;  and  if  other  districts  were  carefully  exaiuineil,  mure 
examples  would  probably  be  found.  Xomiandy  must,  perlia|«,  l>e 
excepted,  for  there  the  rude  Korthmen  seem  first  to  have  destroyed 
all  tfie  churches,  and  then  to  have  ivbullt  them  with  a  maguificence 
they  did  not  previously  possess. 

Churches  of  the  same  class,  or  others  at  least  extremely  similar  to 
them,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  sucli  rejiresentations  as  have  been 
published,  exist  even  beyond  the 
lioire.  There  is  one  at  Savonieres 
in  Aqjou,  and  a  still  more  curious 
one  at  St.  Gfinircux  in  Vicnne,  not 
far  from  Poitiers,  which  shows  in 
great  perfection  a  style  of  decora- 
tion by  triangular  ]>edimcnts  and 
a  j>eculiar  sort  of  mosaic  in  brick- 
work. 

The  same  stylo  of  decoration  is 
carrie<l  out  in  the  old  church  of  St, 
Jean  at  Poitiers,  whicli  probably  is  even  older  than  the  lla.sse  (Euvre 
of  Bcauvais.  The  old  church,  which  now  forms  the  ante-church  to 
St.  Front  at  Perigeux  (Woodcut  Xo.  3:i>*),  seems  also  to  belong  to 
the  same  class;  but,  if  M.  Felix  de  Yerneilh'a  restoration  is  to  be 
trusti'd,  it  approaches  nearer  to  a  l{omane8<iiie  stjie  tlian  any  other  of 
its  class,  of  which  it  may  nevertheless  jKissibly  be  the  most  southern 
example. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  example  of  the  style  is  the  nave 
of  the  church  of  Mortier  en  Der,  near  Vassy,  almost  duo  cast  fmrn 
Paris.  It  is  perfectly  plain,  very  like  San  Vinceuzo  (Woodcut  Xo. 
285),  and  is  a  perfect  Iiomanes(|ue  example  with  a  wooiien  roof; 
tlie  design  for  wliich  was  probably  bruugUl  dirtict  ixoxw  V.>ivci&  -«\v«i 
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thia  cliui'ch  wa«  erected  ui  this  remote  village.  What,  1 
givea  it  ita  greatest  interest  for  our  present  purpose  arises  : 
the  fact  that  the  apse  or  choir  •was  rebuilt  in  the  13th  century, 
we  have  consequently  in  immediate  juxtaposition  tbi.-  Romaties 
model  as  it  was  introduced  to  the  Barbsuians,  and  Uie  resnlt  of  t 
elaboratiim  of  it  —  the  germ  of  the  Gothic  style  and  tlie  fall-b 

As  before  pointed  out   tp*    "1^3))  the   progress  was  slow   in 
formation  of  a  ijew  style  during  the  1000  years  that  elapsed  betw 
the  building  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Nlmes  and  the  Church  ^ 
Carciifisone ;   but  here   within  the  limits  o!  two    or  at  most  thrq 


I 


centuries,  the  progress  made  was  so  rapid  as  to  be  staitling. 
inhaliilaiits  of  Central  Fr»nce  appear  at  once  to  have  comprehends 
the  significance  of  the  pi-oblem,  and  to  have  worked  it  out  v 
steadiness  and  energy  of  which  it  must  be  difficult  to  find  anotl 
example.  The  nave  of  the  church  is  ns  poor  and  as  lean  as  it  < 
well  be,  but  every  part  of  the  choir  is  ornantented,  while  nothi 
is  overdone ;  and  there  is  not  one  single  oi-namcnt  which 
ajipropriale  to  its  ]jlace,  or  which  may  not  fairly  be  conudered  j 
a  part  of  the  ornamented  construction  of  the  building.  Il 
entirely  new  style  invented  on  the  spot,  and  complete  ir 
parts.     Some  of  its  ornaments  were  afterwards  made  more 


and  I 


ighl  have  been  done    in    this  direction;     but    as   hn 


represented  the  style  was  •  wm^Vctftd,  onA  It  vb  tertainlj-  one  of  \ 
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beautifal  creations  of  the  class  which  ever  emanated  from  the 
stivity  of  the  human  brain.  It  is  also  interesting  as  being  one  of 
fc«  few  where  every  step  in  the  progress  can  be  traced  and  every 
Malt  understood. 

What  we  have  now  to  attempt,  is  to  point  out — as  clearly  as 
ar  limits  will  admit  of  —  the  steps  by  which  the  rude  architecture  of 
r\e  western  half  of  the  chuioh  of  Mortier  en  Der  was  converted  into 
be  perfected  style  of  the  cboir  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  on  the  pre- 
vious page. 


w:: 


Trlapsol  churches  —  Churches  ut  Cneii — Interesting  vnultlng  —  B4rt 

T ITH  onL.  or  two  slight  escoplions,  thi-  wliok-  history  "f  ik  1 
'  archedNoim(iiiGotlii«iscmtipvehfiiileil  williipa]iL'rlo<luf1iJj 
K  century.  No  Liiiidiiig  in  tliis  slylt  is  Idmwn  to  liavi*  liwii  t-x^ 
mcuced  before  the  yt-ar  I05II,  ami  Ijofori'  11.50  ilip  pointrc]  itttj 
superseded  it  in  lis  niitlve  province,  lodted,  [irai'lically  sit'sM 
ItiL'  great  and  typical  esiimpIeB  are  crowded  into  thv  last  fiftj 
tif  tlie  lltli  century.  This  was  a  period  of  great  exciu-iiu-ut  miij 
periiy  with  the  Norllimeu,  wlto,  having  at  last  ttettled  thpiDsa 
this  fertile*  ))rovinee,  not  only  placed  tlicir  dukea  on  an  vitmtil 
any  of  ihe  |>owers  then  existing  in  France,  l>nt  by  their  wmB 
England  raised  their  chief  to  an  importance  and  a  rank  « 
to  thai  tif  anj 
potentate  in  S 
exceftt  the  Q 
etuperor«  of  tin 
with  who«e 
they  were  in  iai 
by  race  anti 
more  elosely 
than  they  wei 
tlioeic  among  ' 
they  hud  sottll 
There  are  fl 
ceptional  obtuj 
Normandjrj 
should  not  1)*| 

KT.    Triopenl  Uhnr-h  ri|  Owrqii-rUlc..  _  iFTom  D»W900  oyer    JU    Ulend 

is  H  little  I 
oratorj-  at  St.  Wandriile;  the  other  a  similar  bnt  somewM 
ltu)H)rtant  ehnrch  at  Qiierquevillc,  near  Cherbourg,  on  the  ^ 
Brittany.  Both  are  rude  and  simple  in  their  oalline  and  oni<| 
they  are  built  with  lh:\l  furiiius  herring-bone  or  ilbi^nal  i 
iji(iiraiive  of  great  a^e.  awA  i\\Hefvi\^  w  w'jcT'i  «ps»«\\\\'a.V  t 
the  works  a£  the  Sorman*  -wXieu  xXve'a  taxftft  \: 
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ovince.  Indeed,  like  the  transitional  churches  last  described,  these 
dst  be  considered  as  the  religious  edifices  of  the  inhabitants  before 
at  invasion  ;  and  if  they  show  any  affinity  to  any  other  style,  it  is 
Belgium  and  Germany  we  must  look  for  it  rather  than  anywhere 
ithin  tlie  boundaries  of  France. 

Amongst  the  oldest-looking  buildings  of  pure  Norman  ardiitecture 

t.he  church  of  L6ry,  near  Pont  de  I'Arche.     It  is  the  only  one,  so  far 

is  known,  with  a  simple  tunnel-vault,  and  this  is  so  massive,  and 

^8t8  on  piers  of  such  unusual  solidity,  as  to  give  it  an  appearance  of 

a^mense  antiquity.     There  is  no  good  reason,  however,  for  believing 

lat  it  really  is  older  than  the  chapel  of  the  Tower  of  London,  which 

restMnbles  in  most  respects,  though  the  latter  is  of  somewhat  lighter 

rchitocture. 

Passing  from  this  we  come  to  a  series  of  at  least  five  important 
liurches,  all  erected  in  tlie  latter  half  of  the  11th  century.  The  first 
f  these  is  the  church  of  Jumieges,  the  western  end  of  which  was 
rincipally  erected  by  Robert,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London,  and 
nally  Archbishoj)  of  Canterbury.  Its  precise  date  is  not  very  well 
nown,  tliough  it  was  probably  begun  before  1050,  and  certainly 
hows  a  far  ruder  and  less  complete  style  of  architecture  than  any  of 
he  later  churches.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  intended  to 
hrow  a  vault  over  the  nave ;  yet  the  walls  and  piers  are  far  more 
Uassive  than  those  of  thd  churches  of  Caen,  or  that  of  Bocherville 
ti  its  immediate  neighborhood.  This  last  we  know  to  have  been 
Jommenced  in  the  year  1050,  and  completed  in  1066.  This  church 
till  retains  in  a  wonderful  state  of  completeness  all  the  features 
►f  a  Norman  church  of  that  age  —  the  only  j)art  of  it  which  is  of  a 
dore  moiiem  date  being  the  two  western  turrets,  which  are  at  least 
I  century  later. 

The  next  of  the  series  is  the  well-known  Abbaye  aux  Hommes,  or 
5t.  Stephen's,  at  Caen  (Woodcut  No.  378),  commenced  by  William 
he  Con(|ueror,  1066,  in  gratitude  for  his  victory  at  Hasthigs,  and 
ledicated  eleven  yeare  afterwards.  Then  follow  the  sister  church 
)f  the  Trinity,  or  Abbaye  aux  Dames,  commenced  in  1083,  and  the 
>arish  church  of  St.  Nicolas  at  Caen,  beirun  in  the  followinj?  vear. 
Phese  two  last  were  almost  certainly  completed  within  the  limits  of 
;he  11th  century. 

Of  all  these  the  finest  is  St.  Stephen's,  which  is  a  first-class 
jhurch,  its  extreme  lentjrth  beincr  364  ft.  It  was  not  orijjinallv  so 
ong,  having  terminated  with  an  apso,  as  shown  in  the  plan.  Fig.  1, 
nrhich  was  superseded  about  a  century  afterwards  by  a  chevet,  as 
(hown  in  Fig,  2.  This,  however,  was  an  innovation  —  all  the  round 
3othic  churches  in  Normandv  havinjj  orimnallv  been  built  with 
ipses,  nor  do  I  know  of  a  single  instance  of  a  c\\o\v?\  \\\  V\\v>  ytcnnXw^vj., 
VbJe  circumstance  jxyints  rather  to  Gennuuy  l\\uu  U>  X\\vi  \\viV^^>v5xvcv% 
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dietrtots  of  France  for  the  orlgiu  of  the  Mormao  style  —  indeed,  i 
the  arrangements  of  this  church  are  more  like  those  of  the  Khunli 
basilicas,  that  of  Spireti  for  example,  than  any  of  those  uhurthc 
we  have  hitherto  found  within  the  limits  of  France  itsi^lf.  ThJ 
is  more  remarkable  at  Juiui^gea  than  even  here.  None  of  then 
however,  has  two  apiies,  nor  are  lateral  entrances  at  all  i 
the  eonlrar,v,  the  wesiern  end,  ur  that  opjioBite  the  alinr,  ie  alwayl 
as  in  the  true  basilica,  the  principal  entrance.  In  Normamly  wi 
generally  find  this  Hanked  by  two  towers,  whicti  give  it  s  dignil 
and  importance  not  found  in  any  of  those  styles  we  have  b 
examining.  Tliese  western  tnwers  became  afterwards  in  Fra 
the  most  important  features  of  the  « 
lernal  architecture  of  churclies,  thoiif 
it  is  by  no  means  elear  whence  I 
were  derived.  They  are  certainly  i 
neither    Itali) 


Southern  pi 

iniesuf  Fra 

which  we  b 

been  describrng      The  ilmrLhes  of 

ver^e  are  those  whiih  peril  ij  s  show 

nenrtst  approach  to  thetn 

On  Ihe  whole  it  appears  most  probi 
that  the  western  fronle  of  the  Non 
churohoB  were  taken  from  the  fa^adm 
Germany,  and  the  towers  added  togi 
di{^iiy  to  thwii.  As  will  be  seen  from  l" 
view  (Woodcut  No.  379)  iu  St.  Slephe 
at  Caen  the  feature  is  well  marked  a 
detinod ;  for  though  the  spires  werei 
)iarently  added  at  the  same  time  as  I 
oMiEjuuiv.  wim.  cheveU  the  towers  which  support  tb 

evidently  belong  to  the  origiiml  design.  They  may  be  regarded 
the  protot^-pe  of  the  facades  of  neai-jy  all  the  Golliic  cathedraU 
France,  These  western  towers  eventually  superseded  the  atten 
made  to  raise  the  principal  external  fe.iiure  of  the  churches  on  ( 
intersection  of  the  nave  with  the  transejiif,  as  had  been  done  in  1 
Soatb,  and  they  made  the  western  front  the  most  im|)orlant  part,  I 
only  in  decoration,  but  in  actual  height.  Hei-e  and  throughout  1 
Jfonb  of  France,  with  the  exception  of  the  churches  ai  RoueD, 
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Xral  tower  is  low  Bad  comparatively  insignificant,  scarcely  t 
iiing  to  groap  with  those  of  the  western  facade. 


Intekskctino  Vattlting. 

.As  there  are  few  churches  in  Prance  which  illustrate  so  completely 
i  difficulties  of  intersecting  vaulting,  and  the  struggle  of  the  M«di- 
al  architects  to  conquer  them,  as  St.  Stephen's,  Caen  it  may  add  to 
i   clearness  of   what 
lows  if  we  pause  in 
r    narrative   to    ex- 
un  what  theae  were. 

The  churches  de- 
•ibeil  hitherto  potv- 
ised  simple  tunnel- 
ults,  eitlier  of  round 
pointed  forms,  or, 
^-ing  no  sid enisles, 
sre  roofed  with  square 
teraecting  vaults  of 
ual  dimensions  each 
»y.  The  former  plan 
u  admissible  in  the 
ight  South,  where 
[ht  was  not  so  much 
quired  ;  but  the 
tier  expedient  de- 
lved the  churches  of 
veral  things  which 
ere  always  felt  to  hi- 
e  powerful  requisites 

an  internal  style 
chitecturc.    Without  | 
e  contrast  in  I 
twcen     the     central  I 
A  side  aisles,  the  true  - 
'ect    of    tlie    dimen- 
•ns  could  not  lie  ob- 
ined.  Without  the  in- 
mal  pillars  no  poetry 

proportion  was  pos- 

►le,  and  without  an  ambulatory,  processions  lost  their  meaning. 
le  compartments  of  the  aisles  beini;  sipiare,  no  diffieully  was 
perienccd  as  regards  them;  but  ihf  cenlral  uiult  huvn-j:,  lNwt.V. 
fhermad  wider,  it  becaitw  necessary  eitliev  lo  \gi\oni  c\t;T^  5;i\.'iT\vi,\ft 
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pillar  of  tlie  aisle,  and  to  divide  the  central  roof  equally  into  squares, 
or  to  adopt  some  conqnomise.  This  difficulty  was  not  got  over  till 
the  pointed  arch  was  introduced ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  it  is 
very  instructive  to  watch  the  various  attempts  that  were  made  to 
obviate  it. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Norman  architects,  with  true 
Gothic  feeling,  always  intended  that  their  churches  should  eventually 
be  vaulted,  and  j)repared  them  accordingly,  though  in  many  instances 
they  were  constructed  with  wooden  roofs,  or  compromises  of  some 
sort.  Even  at  Jumidges,  the  alternate  piers  were  made  stronger,  and 
the  intention  there  and  in  other  instances  seems  to  have  been  to  throw 
a  stone  arch  across  tlie  nave  so  as  to  break  the  flat  line  of  the  roof,  and 
give  it  at  least  a  certain  amount  of  permanent  character.     In  the 

Abbaye  aux  Hommes,  Caen, 
even  this  does  not  api)ear  to 
have  been  attempted  in  the 
first  instance.     The  vaulting 
shafts  were  carried  right  up 
and  made  to  support  woo<len 
trusses,  as  shown  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  diagram  (Wood- 
cut No.  380).i  The  intention, 
however,  may  have  been  to 
cut    these    awav   when   the 
vault    should     come    to   be 
erected.     In    Enurland    thev 
frequently  remain,but  rarely, 
if  ever,  in  Normandv.     The 
next  step  was  to  construct  a 
quadri]»artite  vault  over  the  nave,  and  a  sinijde  arch  supporting  its 
crown  over  the  internuMliate  shaft.     This  was  soon  seen  to  be  a  mis- 
take, and  in   fact  was  only  a  makeshift.     In  consecpience  at  Caen  a 
coiiiproiiiisc  was  a^lojited,  which  the  Woodcut  No.  8S2  will  exj>lain, — 
a  sort  of  iuteriHcdiate  vault  was  introduced  s]>ringing  from  the  alter- 
nate  i>icrs;-i     Mechanically  it  was  right,  artistically  it  was  painfully 
wrontr.     It  introduced  and  declared  a  number  of  ]>urely  constructive 
features  without  artistic  arrangement  or  )>leasing  lines,  and  altogether 


3x0.  Fijz.  1.  alt  IT  \"jiultinc;  Fi^.  L',  iM-foro  \  aultlug. 
Section  of  Nave  of  fc>l.  Stephen,  Caen. 


1  From  a  jiapor  by  ^\r.  Parker  on  tliis  riparfifc  arran^(»inont).  two  of  the  four 
subject  read  to  ilie  Institute  of  IJritish  (luarters  were  aixain  divided  by  the  ai-ch 
Areliitects.  ilirown   across  from   one  intermediate 

'^  Tins  arrangement  is  known  ])y  the  ])i]]ar  to  tlie  otiier.  thus  makini;  six 
name  of  hrxdiKirtitc,  or  s<\niiKirfiff\  be-  divisions  in  all,  tlion^h  no  lonjier  all  of 
ean^-e  the  eoni]>artment  of  tin*  vault  ecjiial  dimensions,  as  hi  the  quadriiMirtite 
havini:  been  divir.od  into  four  by  the  nu'tluxl.  IJoth  these  arranffemonts  are 
errrat  diaironal  arches  ciossini:  on«'  an-  ■  shown  in  plan  on  Woodcut  No.  oTS. 
other  inihecrntrc  (which  was  tlu' 7 /»(/</-  i 
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d  ao  plainly  tliG  mere  mechanical  structural  wants  of  the  roof 

be  most  un]>leasing.     Before,  however,  they  could  accomplisb 

this,  the  skle-aisles  linil  to 
■v.iulte<1  with  pointed  arches 
to  carry  the  centre  of  gravity 
r.  A  half  vault  was  thrown 
the  gallery,  as  shown  in  Fig. 

the  left  side  of  the  Wooilciit 
Ii80,  and    the    whole    upjicr 
:ure    considerably    strength- 
\Vhen   all  this  was  done  | 

ventured  to  carry  out  what* 
]iraetically,  as    will   be   seen 

the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  378), 

elevation     (Woodcut     No 

a  quadripartite   vault  v 
itemiediate    insertion,  which   i 
:ion    was,    however,    neither 

a  rib,  nor  quite  a  compart 

of  a  vault,  but  somethin.^ 
?en   the  two;    and   in   spite  ■ 
II    the    ingenuity    bestowel 

it  in  Germany,  France,  and    - 
ind,    in    the    11th    and    be-  ' 
ng    of    the    12tli    centuries, 
!ver    produced     an     entirely 
aetory    effect    until    at 
[lointcd    arch    came    to    the 
e.     It   is  easy   to  see  from 
li^ram  (Woodcut  No.  381)  | 

the  introduction  of  the  ' 
ed  arch  obviated  the  difli- 
.  In  the  fii-st  place,  s\i\>- 
g  the  great  vault  to  remain  \ 
lar,  two  segments  of  tiie  same 
',  A  B,  A  c,  carry  the  inter- 
ig  vault  nearly  to  the  hciglit 
le  transverse  one,  or  it  could 
isily  be  carried  to  tlie  same 
It  aa  at  d.  When  both  were 
G<1,  aa  at  B  and  f,  it  was  easy 
lake  their  relative  heii;ht: 
ling  the  architect  chose 
)ut  either  forcing  or  intro 
g  Mnj' diaagreeabh  curves.     By  this  iucaub  Vhc  iitjmv«^'«i'i'^^'*-* 
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of  the  vaults  of  the  central  nave  were  made  the  same  width  as  those 
of  the  side-aisles,  whatever  their  span  might  be,  and  every  compart- 
ment or  bay  was  a  complete  design  in  itself,  without  reference  to 
those  next  tu  it  on  either  side. 

The  arrangement  in  elevation  of  the  internal  compartments  of  tlie 
nave  of  tliis  churcli  will  be  understood  from  Woodcut  No.  382,  where 
it  will  I  e  seen  that  the  aisles  are  low,  and  above  them  runs  a  great 
gallery,  a  feature  common  in  Italy,  but  rare  in  Germany.  Its  inlro- 
Inction  may  have  arisen  cither  from  a  desire  for  increased  accommo- 
dation, or  merely  to  obtain  tieigiit,  as  it  is  evident  that  an  arch  tlie 
whole  height  of  the  side-aisles  and  gallery  would  be  singularly  narrow 
and  awkward.  This  was  one  of  those  difHculties  which  were  only 
got  over  by  the  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch ;  but  which,  when- 
ever attempted  in  the  circular  style,  led  to  very  disagreeable  and 
stilted  effects.  It  may,  however,  have  been  auggesteil  by  the  abutting 
galleries  we  find  so  frequently  used  in  Southern  churches.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  two  stories  of  the  aisles  iill  up  the  height  far  more  plead- 
ingly than  could  be  done  by  one,  and  bring  an  abutment  up  to  the 
very  springing  of  the  main  vault  of  the  nave. 

The  worst  feature  in  this  elevation  is  the 
clerestory,  where  the  difficulties  of  the  vault- 
ing introduced  a  lop-sided  arrangement  very 
destructive  of  true  architectural  effect,  and 
only  excusable  here  from  the  inherent  diffi- 
culties of  a  lirst  attempt. 

During  the  twenty  or  thirty  years  that 
elapsed  between  the  building  of  St.  Stephen's 
church  and  that  of  the  Abhaye  aux  Dames, 
immense  progress  seems  to  have  been  made 
towards  the  new  style,  as  will  bo  seen  from 
the  annexed  elevation  of  one  compartment 
of  the  nave  of  the  latter.  The  great  gallery 
is  omitted,  the  side-aiijies  made  higher,  the 
piers  lighter  and  more  ornam'.ntal.  The  tri- 
forium  is  a  mere  jiassage  under  the  upper 
w  iudows,  and  so  managed  as  not  to  intercept 
their  light  from  any  i>art  of  the  church.  Even 
the  vaulting,  though  in  some  parts  hexapartitc, 
in  others  shows  a  great  approach  to  the 
quadripartite  vaulting  of  the  subsequent  age; 
this,  however,  is  obtained  by  bringing  down 
1  main  vault  to  the  level  of  the  side  vault, 
'■i>»i™,-c«nf'' >™m  i^u«1l.*  and  not  by  n.ising  the  side  arches  to  the  level 
of  the  central,  lis  was  .ifterwards  done.  The 
greatest  change  is  la  the  richueaa  aud  elegance  of  the  details,  which 
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F  greiit  progress  towards  the  mure  orimincHUl  style  that  BOOR 

varde  came  iiilo  use. 

e  ]>arooliial  eliun-li  of  St.  Nicolas  at  Ca«n  is  naturally  plainur  than 

r  of  tliese  royal  ablivys.     It  shoivs  oonsi  derail  It;  pmgri^ss  in  oon- 

in,  and  desvrvi-s  far  inori.'  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  ttiH 

It  is  the  only  (iLurcli,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  Xorniundy,  that 

I  the  original  cixtenml  covering  of  its  apse.    Tins  consists,  as 

a  in  the  woodcut  (So.  381),  of  a  high,  pyramidal  roof  of  stone. 


«,  Ciao.    (li^iu  Uanuii  Tanier'a  ' 


following  to  the  eastward  the  polygoiml  form  of  the  apse,  and  extend- 
ing one  bay  towards  the  west.  F'rom  an  examination  of  thti  central 
tower,  it  is  clear  tliat  this  was  not  the  original  (liteh  uf  the  church 
roof,  which  was  nearly  as  low  in  nil  Xormnn  churches  as  in  those  of 
Auvergn«.  In  this  instance  the  roof  i.>ver  the  apse  was  a  sort  of  senii- 
«ptre  plaoerl  over  an  altar,  to  mark  externally  the  im)>ortanee  of  the 
portion  of  the  church  beneath  it.  In  appearance  it  is  identical  with 
the  [K)lygonal  cones  at  Loches,  before  mentioned.  At  Bonrges,  and 
«I»ewhcre  in  France,  similar  cones  are  found  over  e\\»\«^\ft  »i\A  «S,\Kt»\ 
B  a06i  iaatanaen  Uus/  iiAve  bwD  removed,  yi^AiaX;^'^  Vcwu.  vovan 
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Is  of  I' 

sarh  |- 


defect  in  construction,  or  from  their  not  faarmonizing  with  the  woods 
roofa  of  the  rest  of  the  churcli.    They  were,  in  fact,  the  origiiiila 
the  spires  wtiii'li  afterwards  became  so  inueh  in  vo<;ui-,  and  as  sarh 
their  iiistory  woul<l  be  interesting  if  properly  inquired  into. 

The  catliedrnl  of  Bayeiix,  as  now  standing,  is  considerably  more 
modern  than  eitiier  of  tliese ;  no  part  now  remains  of  the  charch  of 
Odo,  t)ic  brother  of  the  Conqueror,  exce]>t  tlio  lower  portion  of  the 
■western  towers,  and  a  crypt  which  is  still  older.  The  pier  archet  of 
the  nave  belong  to  the  (ii-st  half  of  the  I2th  century,  the  rest  of  tbe 
church  to  the  rebuilding,  which  was  commenced  1157,  after  the  ton 
had  been  burnt,  ami  tlie  oalliffiral  considerably  damaged  by  the  sol- 
diersof  Henry  I.  At  this  time. the  ajise  was  removed  to  make  war  for 
a  chevet,  wliich  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  H]>ecimens  of  early  pointed 
Gothic  to  be  found  in  Franco,  and  far  surpasses  its  rival  in  the  Abbaje 
aux  Hommcs  at  Caen.  In  the  church  it 
Cnon  the  alteration  was  probably  made  to  I 
receive  the  tomb  of  the  Conqueror,  when  that 
veneration  began  to  be  shown  to  his  remaini 
which  was  denied  to  himself  when  dybg. 
Here,  however,  the  same  motive  does  not 
seem  to  have  existed,  and  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  extension  was  caused  by  the  im- 
mense increase  of  the  priesthotKl  in  the  course 
of  the  11th  and  I'Jth  ceniuriis,  reiiuirinjia 
hirirer  ehoir  for  their  accommodation.  Vie 
know,  from  the  disjiosition  of  the  choir,  that 
the  nave  originally  had  a  gre.it  gallery  over 
till'  Kidc-nisles,  and  c-onseriuontly  a  low  dere- 
>  relmill,  in  the  end  of  the  l:ith  or  beginuiiig 
■■iiturv.  ihc  tnariia  fi>r  painte.l  glass  hail  seized  im  tin- 
ti'ct>,  !Uiil  ;ill  iiri'hitfcturai  pnipriety  was  sacrlKceil  to 
!  dcrMTJiliiin.  In  the  present  instance  we  canntu  help 
In.  siiliil  :rranil<'iir  i.f  the  baj<enient  with  the  ie:in  ;m<l 
,nii-  "f  ilj|.  Mi].<.i>.!nu-tnR>,  although  this  attenuation  was 
ii|.lrs  v.wrh:]  1"  a  still  ■.■realer  extent  aftcrwar-ls. 
nLi.^,,fihes,.in.lnlsHftli.-l<.werarches(\Vo.»leutNn.:NM 
itiiri'  wnrlliv  iif  remark,  as  illustrating  the  history  .•!  the 
V  |i:ihilv.|  iriass  was  i.itrn.luced,  the  walls  of  all  elmn-h.-s 
Kiir..|.e  were  ecvereil  with  fresco  or  distemper  painiiuL'N 
mil  is  ti.  thepreseut  day,  the  case  in  Kuroi>e.  I!ut  wlieil 
lie  iutn  use.  tlie  c<.m]iaralive  dulness  of  Uie  fonm-r 
ras  inn  I  leil  lately  fell,  and  the  use  of  color  oontiiUHl 
t rails] larent  material.  It  was  necessary  tn  timl  .1 
■.l\\  Y.\W\\wt.  '."^i^  \^*>^  \\\i>*V  n\-i\Wv*  e>:\M,ilieTit  was 


stor}-. 


lint  before 
l:llh  eentur\ 


1  Xi.rllien 


C.lore.l  win.il 
mi.dcofiUr.1 
to  the  nu.re  I 
«i/)stiltile  fill 
that  of  quK'iiig  ou  llic  slui\u  v\w 
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csQstomary  to  paint  on  them.  An  attempt  was  made,  indeed,  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  this  carving  by  inlaying  the  lines  with  colored 
Knastic  or  cement;  but  the  process  was  soon  found  to  be  not  only 
"Very  expensive  but  very  ineffective,  and  gave  way  afterwards  to 
sculptured  figures  in  traceried  panels.  These  ornaments  easily  filled 
lap  the  very  small  spaces  of  wall  that  were  not  occupied  either  by  the 
'irindows,  which  were  greatly  enlarged,  or  by  the  constructive  sup- 
ports of  the  building.  Now,  however,  that  color  is  gone,  both  from 
"the  walls  and  the  windows,  this  diapering  gives  a  singularly  rich  and 
pleasing  effect  to  the  architecture  of  the  lower  story,  and,  combined 
irith  the  massiveness  and  varied  richness  of  the  piers  themselves, 
Tenders  this  a  nearly  unique  specimen  of  a  Norman  arcade,  and  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  that  has  come  down  to  us. 

These  examples  are,  it  is  hoped,  sufficient  to  make  known  the  general 
characteristics  of  a  style  which  is  at  the  same  time  of  great  interest 
to  the  English  reader  from  its  proximity  to  our  shores,  and  from  its 
influence  on  our  own,  although  it  is  comparatively  so  familiar  as  to 
require  less  information  than  many  others.  Besides  the  examples 
above  described,  many  other  specimens  of  Norman  architecture  might 
have  been  given,  filling  up  the  details  of  the  series,  from  the  rude 
simplicity  of  Jumieges  to  the  elalK)rate  richness  of  the  nave  of  Bay- 
eux,  and  showing  a  rapidity  of  progress  and  boldness  in  treating  the 
subject  hardly  surpassed  in  the  succeeding  age ;  but  still,  with  all  its 
developments,  it  can  only  be  considered  as  a  first  rude  attempt  to 
form  a  style  of  architecture  which  was  superseded  before  its  principles 
began  to  be  understood,  and  lost  before  h  had  received  any  of  those 
finishing  touches  which  form  the  great  element  of  beauty  in  all  the 
more  perfect  styles. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 
PRANKISH  ARCHITECTURE, 

COin^NTS. 

Historical  notice — The  pointed  arch  —  Freemasonry — Medinval  architects. 

THE  architectural  history  of  the  Central  or  Prankish  province  ii 
widely  different  from  that  of  any  of  those  we  have  yet  examined. 
At  the  end  of  the  5th  century  the  whole  of  the  North  of  Prance  wm 
overrun  by  Clovis  and  his  Franks,  and  on  his  death,  in  511,  his  domin- 
ions were  divided  into  four  kingdoms,  of  which  Metz,  Paris,  SoLvons 
and  Orleans  were  the  capitals.  If  we  take  tliese  cities  as  centres, 
and  add  their  districts  together,  they  correctly  represent  the  limits  of 
the  architectural  i)rovince  we  are  now  entering  upon.  With  varioui 
fluctuations,  sometimes  one  kingdom,  sometimes  two  or  even  three 
being  absorbed  in  one,  they  were  at  last  united  under  Pepin  in  748, 
only  to  make  way  for  the  accession  of  Charlemagne  and  liis  universal 
empire  over  tlio  whole  Gothic  districts  of  Europe,  with  the  exception 
of  England  and  Spain. 

With  tlie  Merovingian  kings  we  have  nothing  to  do;  they  have 
not  left  one  single  buiMing  from  which  to  judge  of  the  state  of  the 
art  during  their  asceiidenoy  —  (they  must  liave  been  Aryans  pur 
8a?}(/)  —  nor  can  our  history  witli  propriety  be  said  even  to  begin  in 
France  with  Charlemagne.  His  accession  marks  the  epoch  towards 
which  an  areluTologist  may  hope  to  trace  back  the  incunabula  of  the 
St  vie,  but  as  yet  no  simple  build  inc:  has  been  found  in  France  which 
can  witli  eertaintv  be  ascribed  to  his  reiim.  The  nave  at  Mortier  en 
T)er,  the  Basse  (Fiivre  at  Beauvais  and  other  buildings  nifiy  approach 
his  age  in  aiiti<juity,  but  we  must  travel  down  to  the  time  of  Ca}>et 
(0X7)  ere  we  iiml  anything  that  ean  be  considered  as  the  germ  of 
what  folio wt'd. 

This  Tuav  ill  a  'jreat  measure  be  owincf  to  the  confusion  and  .anarchv 
that  foll<)we<|  on  ihr  death  of  Charlemagne;  and  to  the  weakness  of  the 
kings,  tlie  disorganization  of  the  ]>eople,  and  the  ravages  of  the  Xorth- 
men  and  otlierbarharians,  from  which  it  resulted  that  no  part  of  France 
was  in  a  less  satisfactory  position  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  ]K'aoo 
than  that  which  might  have  been  expected  to  take  the  lead  in  all. 
Thus,  while  the  very  p\v\\\v\vn*  oi  \W  CAiwtrAl  \»rovince  enabled  the 
Normans  to  erect  and  sus\.*a\\\  ^  yo\vv?yI\A  ^XvnX^  q\\\\\^  wj^^  ^eA^i^iwANik 
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adorn  it  with  monuments  which  still  excite  our  admiration,  and  the 
organization  of  the  monks  of  Bm*gundy  on  the  other  hand  promoted 
the  cultivation  of  arts  of  peace  to  an  extent  hardly  known  before  their 
time  in  Northern  Europe,  Central  France  remained  incapable  even  of 
self-defence,  and  still  more  so  of  raising  monuments  of  permanent 
splendor. 

There  must  no  doubt  have  been  buildings  in  the  round-arched 
Gothic  style  in  this  province,  but  they  were  few  and  insignificant 
compared  with  those  we  have  been  describing,  either  in  the  South  or 
in  Normandy  and  Burgundy.  Even  in  Paris  the  great  church  of  St. 
Cremiain  des  Pr^s,  the  burial  place  of  the  earlier  kings,  and  apparently 
the  most  splendid  edifice  of  the  capital,  was  not  more  than  50  feet  in 
width  by  200  in  length  before  the  rebuilding  of  its  die  vet  in  the 
pointed  style,  and  it  possessed  no  remarkable  features  of  architectural 
beauty.  St.  Genevieve  was  even  smaller  and  less  magnificent;  and  if 
there  was  a  cathedral,  it  was  so  insignificant  that  it  has  not  been 
mentioned  by  any  contemporary  historian. 

Several  of  the  provincial  capitals  probably  possessed  cathedrals  of 
some  extent  and  magnificence.  All  these,  however,  were  found  so  un- 
8uite<1  to  the  splendid  tastes  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  that  they 
were  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  on  a  more  extended  scale ;  and  it  is  only 
from  little  fragmentary  portions  of  village  churches  that  we  leani  that 
the  round  Gothic  style  was  really  at  one  time  prevalent  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  |K)S8e8sed  features  according  to  its  locality  resembling  more 
or  less  tlioso  of  the  neighboring  styles.  So  scanty,  indeed,  are  such 
traces  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  reeai)itulate  here  the  few  obser- 
vations that  might  occur  on  the  round  Gothic  styles  as  found  within 
the  limits  of  the  province.* 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  down  to  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Gros, 
1108-1136,  under  whom  the  monarch v  of  France  bejran  to  revive. 
This  monarch,  by  his  activity  and  intelligence,  restored  to  a  consider- 
able extent  the  authority  of  the  central  power  ovit  the  then  inde- 
pendent vassals  of  the  crown.  This  was  carried  still  furtlier  under  the 
reign  of  his  successor,  Louis  le  Jeune  (1137-1179),  though  perhaps 
more  was  owing  to  the  abilities  of  the  Abbe  Suger  than  to  either  of 
these  monarchs.  lie  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  groat  men  who 
sometimes  appear  at  a  crisis  in  the  liistory  of  their  country,  to  guide 
and  restore  what  otherwise  might  be  left  to  blind  chance  .and  to  perish 
for  want  of  a  master  mind.  Under  Philip  Augustus  the  country 
advanced  with  giant  strides,  till  under  St.  Louis  it  arrived  at  the 


1  The  Church  of  St.  R<?,ni  at  Rhoims 
ought  perhaps  to  be  tn^atcd  as  an  exc^iv 
tion  to  thiR  assertion:  it.  has.  liowever, 
been  so  niiich  altere<1  in  more  nxxlern 
♦lines  as  almost  to  have  lost  it<i  original 


character.  It  nevertheless  retains  the 
outlines  of  a  vast  and  noble  basilica  of 
the  early  part  of  the  11th  centur\%  pre- 
sent! ni;  considerable  points  of  similaLritY 
to  those  of  BuTgvm^^. 
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summit  of  its  power.     For  a  century  after  this  it  sustained  iuelf 
the  impulse  thus  given  to  it,  and  with  scarcely  an  external  sigD  d\ 
that  weakness  which  betrayed  itself  in  the  rapidity  with  wliich  tbe 
whole  power  of  the  nation  crumbled  to  pieces  under  the  first  nide 
shock  sustained  in  1346  at  Crecy  from  the  hand  of  Edward  IIL 

More  than  a  century  of  anarchy  and  confusion  followed  this  grm 
event,  and  perhaps  tlie  period  of  the  English  wars  may  be  considend 
as  the  most  disastrous  of  the  whole  history  of  France,  as  the  previoai 
two  centuries  had  been  the  most  brilliant.    When  she  delivered  heredf 
from  these  troubles,  she  was  no  longer  the  same.     The  spirit  of  tbe 
Middle  Ages  had  passed  away.     The  simple  faith  and  giant  energy  of 
the  reigns  of  Philip  Augustus  and  St.  Louis  were  not  to  be  found 
under  Louis  IX.  an<l  his  inglorious  successors.     With  the  accession o4 
Francis  L  a  new  state  of  affaii"s  succeeded,  to  the  total  obliteratioi 
of  all  that  had  gone  before,  at  least  in  art. 

The  improvement  of  architecture,  keeping  pace  exactly  with  tbe 
improved  political  condition  of  the  land,  began  with  Louis  le  Gros, 
and  continued  till  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Valois  (1108  to  1328).  I^ 
was  duruig  the  two  centuries  comprised  within  this  period  that  pomted 
architecture  was  invented,  which  became  the  style,  not  only  of  France, 
but  of  all  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages;  and  \By p<ir  excellence^  the 
Gothic  style  of  Europe.  The  cause  of  this  pre-eminence  is  to  be  foand 
j)artly  in  the  accident  of  the  superior  power  of  the  nation  to  which 
the  style  btlonui'd  at  this  critical  period,  but  more  to  the  arti>tii' 
fci'linLTs  of  their  race;  and  also  because  the  style  was  found  the  mosi 
fitte«l  to  carry  out  certain  religious  forms  and  decorative  princij»lrt 
which  were  jn-evalent  at  the  time,  and  which  will  be  noted  as  we 
proceed. 

The  style,  therefore,  with  which  this  chapter  is  concerned  is  that 
whicli  commenced  with  the  building  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Penis,  hy 
Suger,  A.D.  1144,  which  culminated  with  the  building  of  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  of  Paris  by  St.  Louis,  1244,  and  which  received  its  greatest 
amount  of  finish  at  the  com])letion  of  the  choir  of  St.  Ouen  at  Romn, 
by  Mark  d'Arirent,  in  looO.  There  are  pointed  arches  to  be  found  in 
the  Central  pro\  ince,  as  well  as  all  over  France,  before  the  tinu'of  the 
Abbe  Sillier;  but  tliey  are  only  the  experiments  of  masons  struL'irli'ig 
with  a  constructive  dilHculty,  and  the  pointed  style  continued  to  he 
practised  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  completion  of 
the  choir  of  St.  Ouen,  but  no  longer  in  the  pure  and  vigorous  style 
of  the  earlier  ]K'riod.  Subse(|uent  to  this  it  resembles  more  the 
efforts  of  a  national  stvle  to  accomnuidato  itself  to  new  tastes  and  new 
feelings,  and  to  maintain  itself  by  ill-suited  arrangements  against 
the  innovation  (►f  a  foreiirn  style  which  was  to  sui>ersede  it-,  and  the 
influence  of  which  was  ie\t  \o\Vjr.  \)v>iv>Yv\  \\'5»  vl^tuutc  a\i\»earance. 

Tbe  sources  from  w\uc\\  iW  vo\\\Uh\  ^\v\\  \s^%  v^^e^^v^  X^a^si  \R«bL 
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^yre  than  once  alladed  to  in  the  preceding  pages.  It  is  a  subject  on 
Uch  a  great  deal  more  has  been  said  and  written  than  was  at  all  called 
^T  by  the  real  importance  of  the  question.  Scarcely  anything  was 
one  in  pointed  architecture  which  had  not  already  been  done  in  the 
^und-arch  styles.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  which  could  not  have 
t»en  done,  at  least  nearly  as  well,  and  many  things  much  better,  by 
dhering  to  the  complete  instead  of  to  the  broken  arch.  The  coupling 
nd  compounding  of  piers  had  already  been  carried  to  great  perfec- 
Lon,  and  the  assignment  of  a  separate  function  to  each  shaft  was 
Iready  a  fixed  principle.  Vaulting,  too,  was  nearly  perfect,  only  that 
he  main  vaults  were  either  hexapartite  or  six-celled,  instead  of  quad- 
ipartite,  as  they  afterwards  became ;  an  im])roveiiient  certainly,  but 
ot  one  of  much  importance.  Ribbed  vaulting  was  the  greatest  im- 
rgy^ment  which  the  Mediaeval  architects  made  on  tlie  Roman  vaults, 
iving  not  only  additional  strength  of  construction,  but  an  apj)arent 
igor  and  expression  to  the  vault,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  beauties 
f  the  style.  This  system  was  in  frequent  use  before  the  employment 
F  the  )»ointed  arch.  The  different  and  successive  planes  of  decoration 
ere  also  one  of  the  Mediaeval  inventions,  which  was  carried  to  greater 
erfection  in  the  round  Gothic  styles  than  in  the  pointed.  Indeed,  it 
i  a  fact»that  except  in  window  tracery,  and  perhaps  in  pinnacles  and 
ying  buttresses,  there  is  not  a  single  important  feature  in  the  pointed 
:yle  that  was  not  invented  and  in  general  use  before  its  introduction. 
Iven  of  windows,  which  are  the  important  feature  of  the  new  style,  by 
ir  the  finest  are  the  circular  or  wheel  windows,  which  have  nothing 
ointed  about  them,  and  whicli  always  fit  awkwardly  into  the  ]>ointed 
ompartments  in  which  they  are  placed.  In  smaller  windows,  too,  by 
ir  the  most  beautiful  and  constructively  appro]»riate  tracery  is  that 
rhere  circles  are  introduced  into  the  heads  of  the  pointed  windows.  Rut, 
fter  hundreds  of  experiments  and  expedients  h;nl  been  tried,  the  ditii- 
ultv  of  fittinii:  these  circles  into  splierical  triaiitrles  reniaiiUMl,  and  tlie 
npleasantform  to  which  their  (lisaixreeiiient  inevitably  irave  rise,  |>roved 
Itimately  so  intolerable  that  the  arcliitects  wen?  forced  to  abandon 
he  beautiful  constructive  i^eonietric  tracerv  for  the  tlowinir  or  fiam- 
oyant  form ;  and  this  last  was  so  ill  ada]»ted  to  stone  construction, 
hat  the  method  was  abandoned  alto«jrother.  These  and  manv  other 
ifliculties  wouM  have  been  avoided,  had  the  architects  adhered  to  tlie 
orm  of  the  unbroken  arch  ;  but  on  the  other  Iiand  it  must  be  confessed 
hat  the  pc»inted  forms  irave  a  facility  of  arranirenient  which  was  an 
rresistible  inducement  f<»r  its  adoption  ;  and  es|>ecially  to  the  French, 
rho  always  aft'ected  heiirht  as  the  principal  element  of  an'hitectural 
ffect,  it  afforded  an  easy  means  for  the  attainment  (»f  this  obje<'t.  Its 
reatest  advantage  was  the  ease  with  which  any  required  width  could 
e  combined  with  any  required  height.  With  this  power  oi  adapta- 
on  the  nrchiU'ct  w.'w  at  liberty  to  indulge  m  a\\  \.W  vs-\\v\\ves>i<  vA  \\\vi 
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most  exuberant  fancy,  hardly  controlled  by  any  constmctive  necessi- 
ties of  the  work  he  was  carrying  out.  Whether  this  was  really  an 
advantage  or  not  is  not  quite  clear.  A  tighter  rein  on  the  fancy  of 
the  designer  would  certainly  have  produced  a  purer  and  severer  style, 
though  we  might  have  been  deprived  of  some  of  those  picturesque 
effects  which  charm  so  much  in  Gothic  cathedrals,  especially  when 
their  abruptness  is  softened  by  time  and  hallowed  by  associations. 
We  must,  however,  in  judging  of  the  style,  be  careful  to  guard  ou^ 
selves  against  fettering  our  judgment  by  such  associations.  There  is 
nothing  in  all  this  that  might  not  have  been  as  easily  applied  to  round 
as  to  pointed  arches,  and,  indeed,  it  would  certainly  have  been  so  applied 
had  any  of  the  round-arched  styles  arrived  at  maturity. 

Far -more  im})ortant  thon-tha  ;ntr/u3nntj(^p  ^f  ^\^^  pni^^^Pfl  nfoh  was 

the  invwtionjolpdntedglasSi,^^^  formative 

principle  of  Gothic  architecture ;.  so  mucli  so,  that  there  would  Be  more 
meaning  in  the  name,  if  it  were  called  the  ^^jKtint€d:(/lq88  8tt/le^^^  instead 
of  the  pointed-arch  style. 

In  all  the  earlier  attempts  at  a  pointed  style,  which  have  been 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  pointed  arch  was  confined  to 
the  vaults,  pier  arches,  and  merely  constructive  paits,  wiiile  the  deco- 
rative parts,  especially  the  windows  and  doorways,  were  still  round- 
headed.    The  windows  were  small,  and  at  considerable  distances,  a 
very  small  surface  of  openings  filled  wuth  plain  wiiite  glass  being 
sufficient  to  admit  all  the  light  that  was  required  for  the  purposes  of 
the  building,  while  more  would  have  destroyed  the  effect  by  that 
garish  white  liglit  that  is  now  so  offensive  in  most  of  our  great  cathe- 
drals.    As  soon,  however,  as  painted  glass  was  introduced,  the  state 
of  affairs  was  altered :  the  windows  were  first  enlarged  to  such  an 
extent  as  was  thought  possible  without  endangering  the  safety  of  the 
painted  glass,  with  the  imperfect  means  of  supporting  it  then  known.* 
All  circular  plans  were  al^andoned,  and  polygonal  apses  and  chapels 
of  the  chevet  introduced ;  and  lastly,  the  windows  being  made  to 
occupy  as  nearly  as  was  possible  the  whole  of  each  face  of  these  poly- 
gons, the  Hnos  of  the  uj)per  part  of  tlie  window  came  internally  into 
such  close  contact  with  the  lines  of  the  vault  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  avoid  making  them  corres])ond  the  one  with  the  other. 
Thus  tlie  windows  took  the  pointed  form  already  adopted  for  con- 
structive reasons  in  the  vaults.     This  became  even  more  necessarv 
when  the  fashion  was  introduced  of  grouping  two  or  three  8im|>le 
windows    together   so   as   to   form    one ;   and    when   those   iK)rtion8 
of    wall    which    soj)arated    these  windows   one   from   the  other  had 
become  attenuated  into  niuUions,  and  the  upper  part  into  tracery, 


*  These  j^jcnerally  consisted  of  strong  iron  bars,  wrought  into  patterns  in  accord- 
ance with  the  (iesiigu  painted  on  tlie  glass. 
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until  in  fact  the  entire  wall  was  taken  up  by  this  new  species  of 
decoration. 

So  far  as  internal  architecture  is  concerned,  the  invention  of  painted 
glass  was  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  ever  made.  The  painted  slabs 
of  the  Assyrian  palaces  are  comparatively  poor  attempts  at  the  same 
effect.  The  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians  were  far  less  splendid  and 
complete ;  nor  can  the  painted  temples  of  the  Greeks,  nor  the  mosaics 
and  frescoes  of  the  Italian  churches,  be  compared  with  the  brilliant 
effect  and  party-colored  glories  of  the  windows  of  a  perfect  Gothic 
cathedral,  where  the  whole  history  of  the  Bible  was  written  in  the 
hues  of  the  rainbow  by  the  earnest  hand  of  faith. 

Unfortunately  no  cathedral  retains  its  painted  glass  in  an3rthing 
like  such  completeness ;  and  so  little  is  the  original  intention  of  the 
architects  understood,  that  we  are  content  to  admire  the  plain  surface 
of  white  glass,  and  to  consider  this  as  the  appropriate  filling  of  tra- 
ceried  windows,  just  as  our  fathers  thought  that  whitewash  was  not 
only  the  purest,  but  the  best  mode  of  decorating  a  Gothic  interior. 
Wliat  is  worse,  modern  architects,  when  building  Gothic  churches,  fill 
their  sides  with  large  openings  of  this  glass,  not  reflecting  that  a 
gallery  of  picture-frames  without  the  pictures  is  after  all  a  sorry  ex- 
hibition ;  but  so  completely  have  we  lost  all  real  feeling  for  the  art 
that  its  absurdity  does  not  strike  us  now. 

It  will,  however,  be  impossible  to  understand  what  follows,  unless 
we  bear  in  mind  that  all  windows  in  all  churches  erected  after  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century  were  at  least  intended  to  be  filled  with 
painted  glass,  and  that  the  principal  and  guiding  motive  in  all  the 
changes  subsequently  introduced  into  the  architecture  of  the  age  was 
to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  space  and  the  best-arranged  localities 
for  its  display. 

Fbbemasonrt. 

The  institution  of  freemasonry  is  another  matter  on  which,  like  the 
invention  of  the  pointed  arch,  a  great  deal  more  has  been  said  than  the 
real  importance  of  the  subject  at  all  deserves.  Still  this  ^subject  has 
been  considered  so  all-important  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  it  over 
here  without  some  reference,  if  only  to  explain  why  so  little  notice 
will  be  taken  of  its  influence,  or  of  the  important  names  which  are 
connected  with  it. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  12th  and  beginning  of  the  13th  century, 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  corporation  of  freemasons  was  not 
sufficiently  organized  to  have  had  much  influence  on  art.  At  that  time 
it  is  supposed  to  have  assumed  more  importance,  and  to  have  been 
the  principal  guiding  cause  in  the  great  change  that  then  took  place 
m  architecture.  Those  who  adopt  this  view,  forget  that  at  that  time 
•U  trades  and  professions  were  organized  in  the  same  manner,  and 
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that  the  guild  of  masons  differed  in  no  essential  particulars  from 
those  of  the  shoemakers  or  hatters,  the  tailoi*s  or  vintners  —  all  hid 
their  masters  and  past-masters,  their  wardens,  and  other  officers,  and 
were  recruited  from  a  body  of  apprentices,  who  were  forced  to  undergo 
years  of  probationary  servitude  before  they  were  admitted  to  practise 
their  arts. 

But  thougli  their  organization  was  tlie  same,  the  nature  of  their 
pursuits  forced  one  very  essential  distinction  upon  the  masons,  for 
inasmuch  as  all  the  usual  trades  wei:e  local,  and  the  exercise  of  them 
confined  to  the  locality  where  the  tradesmen  resided,  the  builders 
were,  on  the  contrary,  forced  to  go  wherever  any  great  work  was  to 
be  executed. 

Thus  the  shoemakers,  tailors,  bakers,  and  others,  lived  among  their 
customers,  and  just  in  such  numbers  as  were  required  to  supply  theif 
usual  recurring  wants.  It  is  true  the  apprentices  travelled  to  learn 
their  profession  and  see  the  world  before  settling  down,  but  after  that 
each  returned  to  his  native  town  or  village,  and  then  established  him- 
self among  his  friends  or  relatives,  where  he  was  known  by  all,  and 
where  he  at  once  took  his  station  without  further  trouble. 

With  the  mason  it  was  different:  his  work  never  came  to  him, 
nor  could  it  be  carried  on  in  his  own  house :  he  was  always  forced 
to  go  to  his  work ;  and  when  any  great  church  or  building  was  to 
be  erected  in  any  town,  which  was  beyond  the  strength  of  the  ordi- 
nary tradesmen  of  the  place  to  undertake,  masons  were  sent  for, 
and  flocked  from  all  the  neighboring  towns  and  districts  to  obtain 
eniployiiient. 

At  a  time  when  writino:  was  almost  unknown  amonc:  the  laitv, 
and  not  one  mason  in  a  thousand  could  either  read  or  write,  it  was  evi- 
dently essential  that  some  expedient  should  be  hit  upon  by  which  a 
mason  travellini::  to  his  work  might  claim  the  assistance  and  hospitality 
of  his  brotlier  masons  on  the  road,  and  bv  means  of  which  he  m\<:\\l 
take  his  rank  at  onci*,  on  reaching  the  lodge,  without  going  through 
tedious  examinations  or  giving  practical  proof  of  his  skill.  Fortius 
purj)ose  a  sft  of  si-cret  si!j:ns  was  invented,  which  enabled  all  masons  to 
reet)Lrnize  one  anotlier  as  siieh,  and  by  which  also  each  man  could  make 
known  his  ^rade  to  those  of  similar  rank,  without  further  trouble  than 
a  maimnl-<iLiTi,  nr  the  utterance  of  some  recognized  pass-word.  Other 
trades  had  sometliinii  of  tlu*  same  sort,  but  it  never  was  necessarv 
for  thrm  to  carry  it  either  to  the  same  extent  nor  to  practise  it  so 
often  as  the  masons,  they  heinir  f<)r  the  most  j^art  resident  in  the  same 
place  and  knowing  each  other  personally.  The  masons,  who  thus  from 
circumstances  became  more  com])]etely  oriranized  than  other  trades, 
were  men  skilled  in  the  arts  of  hewintr  an<l  setting  stones,  acquainted 
with  all  recent  inventions  and  im|)rovements  ct)nnected  with  their 
pTofe^f^hm^  and  capable  of  carryin<r  <»ut   any  work  that  might  been* 
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d  to  them,  though  they  never  seem  to  have  attempted  to  exercise 
calling  except  under  the  guidance  of  some  superior  personage, 

a  bishop  or  abbot,  or  an  accomplished  layman.  In  the  time  of 
.  we  are  speaking,  which  was  the  great  age  of  Gothic  art,  there  is 
itance  of  a  mason  of  any  grade  being  called  upon  to  furnish  the 
1  as  well  as  to  execute  the  work. 

nay  appear  strange  to  us  in  the  19th  century,  among  whom  the 
majority  really  do  not  know  what  true  art  means,  that  six  cen- 
.  ago  eminent  men,  not  8]>ecially  educated  to  the  profession  of 
lecture,  and  qualified  only  by  talent  and  good  taste,  should  have 
capable  of  such  vast  and  excellent  designs ;  but  a  little  reflection 
how  how  easy  it  is  to  design  when  art  is  in  the  right  path. 
for  instance,  we  take  a  cathedral,  any  one  of  a  series  —  let  us  say 
ris ;  when  completed,  or  nearly  so,  it  was  easy  to  see  tliat  though 
iprovenient  on  those  which  preceded  it,  there  were  many  things 
construction  or  desiijn  which  miirht  have  been  better.  The  side 
were  too  low,  the  gallery  too  large,  the  clerestory  not  sufliciently 
ous  for  the  display  of  the  painted  glass,  and  so  on.  Let  us  next 
)se  the  Bishop  of  Amiens  at  that  period  determined  on  the  erec- 
)f  his  cathedral.    It  was  easy  for  him  or  his  master-mason  to  make 

criticisms,  and  also  to  perceive  how  these  mistakes  might  be 
led ;  they  could  easily  see  where  width  might  be  spared,  especially 
e  nave,  and  where  a  little  additional  height  and  a  little  additional 
h  would  improve  the  effect  of  the  whole.  During  the  progress  of 
\irisian  works  also  some  capitals  had  been  designed,  or  some  new 
of  piers  adopted,  which  were  imj>rovements  on  preceding  examples, 
nore  confidence  and  skill  would  also  have  been  derived  from  the 
rience  gained  in  the  construction  of  arches  and  vaults.  All  these, 
urse,  would  be  adopted  in  the  new  cathedral;  and,  without  making 
ings,  guided  only  by  general  directions  as  to  the  plan  and  dimen- 
,  the  masons  might  proceed  with  the  work,  and,  introducing  all 
ew  improvements  as  it  progressed,  they  would  inevitably  produce 
ter  result  than  any  that  j)receded  it,  without  any  especial  skill 
le  part  either  of  the  master-mason  or  his  employer, 
a  third  cathedral  were  to  be  built  after  this,  it  would,  of  course, 
iin  all  the  improvements  made  during  the  j>rogi-ess  of  the  second, 
all  the  corrections  which  its  results  suggested ;  and  thus,  while 
irt  was  really  progressive,  it  re<iuired  neither  great  individual 
nor  particular  aptitude  to  build  such  edifices  as  we  find, 
fine  arts  we  have  no  illustration  of  this  in  modern  times;  but  all 
iseful  arts  advance  on  the  same  principles,  and  lead  consequently 
le  same  results.  In  ship-building,  for  instance,  as  mentioned  in 
ntroduction  (page  45),  if  we  take  a  series  of  shijjs,  from  those  in 
h  Edward  III.  and  his  bold  warriors  crossed  the  channel  to  the 
:  Jine^f-bHttle  BhipH  now  lying  at  anc\\ov  \u  out  WyV^vvts^  v^^  %xv\ 

VOL.  J.  "84 
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a  course  of  steady  and  uninterrupted  improvement  from  first  to  last 
Some  new  method  is  tried :  if  it  is  found  to  succeed,  it  is  retained ;  if 
it  fails,  it  is  dropped.  Thus  the  general  tendency  constantly  leads  to 
progress  and  improvement.  And,  to  continue  tlie  comparison  a  little 
further,  this  progress  in  the  art  is  not  attributable  to  one  or  more 
eminent  naval  architects.  Great  and  impoi-tant  discoveries  have  no 
doubt  been  made  by  individuals,  but  in  these  cases  we  may  generally 
assume  that,  the  state  of  science  being  ripe  for  such  advances,  had  the 
discovery  in  question  not  been  made  by  one  man  it  soon  would  hare 
occun'ed  to  some  other. 

The  fact  is,  tliat  in  a  useful  art  like  that  of  ship-building,  or  in  an 
art  combining  use  and  beauty  like  that  of  architecture — that  is,  when 
the  latter  is  a  real,  living,  national  art  —  the  progress  made  is  owing, 
not  to  the  commanding  abilities  of  particular  men,  but  to  the  united 
influence  of  the  whole  public.    An  intelligent  sailor  who  discusses  the 
good  and  bad  qualities  of  a  ship,  does  his  part  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  the  art  of  ship-building.    So  in  architecture,  the  merit  of  any 
one  admirable  building,  or  of  a  high  state  of  national  art,  is  not  due 
to  one  or  to  a  few  master  minds,  but  to  the  aggregation  of  experience, 
the  mass  of  intellectual  exertion,  which  alone  can  achieve  any  practi- 
cally great  result.     Whenever  we  see  any  work  of  man  truly  worthy 
of  admiration,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  credit  of  it  is  not  due  to 
an  individual,  but  to  thousands  working  together  through  a  long  series 
of  years. 

The  pointed  Gothic  architecture  of  Germany  furnishes  a  negative 
illustration  of  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  gi'cat  architectural  excellence.  There  the  style  was  not 
native,  but  introduced  from  France.  French  masons  were  employed, 
who  executed  their  work  with  the  utmost  precision,  and  with  a  per- 
fection of  masonic  skill  scarcely  to  be  found  in  France  itself.  But  in 
all  the  higher  elements  of  beauty,  the  German  pointed  Gotliic  cathe- 
drals are  ininieasurably  inferior  to  the  French.  They  are  no  longer 
the  exj)ression  of  the  devotional  feelings  of  the  clergy  and  people,  and 
an*  totallv  devoid  of  the  hi<Trhest  order  of  architectural  beautv. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  very  pre-eminence  of  the  great 
masonic  Iodides  of  Germany  in  the  14th  century  destroyed  the  art. 
Wlu'u  freemasonry  became  so  powerful  as  to  usurp  to  itself  the 
desiorninir  as  well  as  the  execution  of  churches  and  other  buildinjrs, 
there  was  an  end  of  true  art,  though  accompanied  by  the  production 
of  some  of  the  most  wonderful  specimens  of  stone-cutting  and  of  con- 
structive skill  that  were  ever  produced.  This,  however,  is  "  building," 
not  architecture  ;  and  though  it  may  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
vulgar,  it  never  will  touch  the  feelings  of  the  true  artist  or  the  man 
of  taste. 

This  decline  of  true  art  had  nowhere  shown  itself  during  the  13th 
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century,  with  which  we  are  concerned  at  present.  Then  architecture 
was  truly  progressive :  every  man  and  every  class  in  the  country  lent 
their  aid,  each  in  his  own  department,  and  all  worked  together  to  pro- 
duce those  wonderful  buildings  which  still  excite  our  admiration.  The 
masons  performed  their  parts,  and  it  was  an  important  one ;  but  neither 
to  them  nor  to  their  employers,  such  as  the  Abb6  Suger,  Maurice  de 
Sully,  Robert  de  Lusarches,  or  Fulbert  of  Chartres,  is  the  whole  merit 
to  be  ascribed,  but  to  all  classes  of  the  French  nation,  carrying  oc 
steadily  a  combined  movement  towards  a  well-defined  end. 

In  the  following  pages,  therefore,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  recur 
to  the  freemasons  nor  their  masters  —  at  least  not  more  than  incident- 
ally —  till  we  come  to  Germany.  Nor  will  it  be  necessary  to  attempt 
to  define  who  was  the  architect  of  any  particular  building.  The 
names  usually  fixed  upon  by  antiquaries  after  so  much  search  are 
merely  those  of  the  master-masons  or  foremen  of  the  works,  who  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  main  designs  of  the  buildings.  The 
simple  fact  that  all  the  churches  of  any  particular  age  are  so  like  to 
one  another,  both  in  plan  and  detail,  and  so  nearly  equal  in  merit,  is 
alone  sufficient  to  prove  how  little  the  individual  had  to  do  with  their 
design,  and  how  much  was  due  to  the  age  and  the  progress  the  style 
had  achieved  at  that  time.  This,  too,  has  always  proved  to  be  the 
case,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  every  corner  of  the  world,  and  in  everj 
age  when  architecture  has  been  a  true  and  living  art. 
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St.  Ouen's,  Rouen. 

THE  great  difficulty  m  attempting  to  describe  the  architecture  of 
France  during  the  glorious  period  of  the  13th  century  is  really 
the  embarras  de  richesse.    There  are  even  now  some  thirty  or  forty 
cathedrals  of  the  first  class  in  France,  all  owing  their  magnificence 
to  this  great  age.     Some  of  these,  it  is  true,  were  commenced  even 
early  in  the  12th,  and  many  were  not  completed  till  after  the  14th 
century;  but  all  their  principal  features,  as  well  as  all  their  more 
imix)rtant  beauties  belong  to  the  13th  century,  which,  as  a  building 
epoch,  is  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  in  the  whole  history  of  architect- 
ure.    Not  even  the  great  Pharaonic  age  in  Egypt,  the  age  of  Pericles 
in  Greece,  nor  the  great  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  will  bear  com- 
parison with  the  13th  century  in  Europe,  whether  we  look  to  the 
extent  of  the  buildings  executed,  their  wonderful  variety  and  con- 
structive elegance,  the  daring  imagination  that  conceived  them,  or 
the  power  of  poetry  and  of  lofty  religious  feelings  that  is  expressed 
in  every  feature  and  in  every  part  of  them. 

During  the  ])revious  age  almost  all  the  greater  ecclesiastical 
buildings  were  abbeys,  or  belonged  exclusively  to  monastic  establish- 
ments—  were,  in  fact,  the  sole  property,  and  built  only  for  the  use,  of 
the  clergy,  though  the  laity,  it  is  true,  were  admitted  to  them,  but 
only  on  sufferance.  They  had  no  right  to  be  there,  and  took  no  ]>art 
in  the  ceremonies  performed.  In  the  13th  century,  however,  almost 
all  the  great  buildings  were  cathedrals,  in  the  erection  of  which  the 
laity  bore  tlie  greater  part  of  the  expense,  and  slmred,  in  at  least  an 
equal  degree,  in  their  ju'operty  and  purposes.  In  a  subsequent  age 
the  parochial  system  went  far  to  sujx'rsede  even  the  cathedral,  the 
j)eoj)le's  church  taking  almost  entirely  the  ]>]nceof  the  priest's  church, 
a  step  which  was  subsequently  carried  to  its  utmost  length  by  the 
Reformation.  Our  ])resent  subject  recpiires  us  to  fix  our  attention  on 
that  staire  of  this  ijreat  movement  which  <:rave  rise  to  the  buildinsr  of 
the  ]>rin('ipal  cathedrals  throughout  Europe  from  the  12th  to  the  15th 
centurv. 

Tlie  transition  from  the  round  Gotliic  to  the  true  pointed  Gothic 
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^"le   in   the  centre  of  France  took  place  with  the  revival  of  the 
.tional  power  unrler  the  guidance  of  the  great  Abb6  Suger,  about 
tS>e    year  1144.      In   England  it  hardly  ap]>eared  till  the  rebuilding 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  under  the  guidance  of  a  French  architect, 
-Xi.   1175;  and  in  Germany  it  is  not  found  till,  at  all  events,  the 
rg:inning  of  the  13th  century,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  taken 
^fm  ri»ot  in  that  country  till  a  century  at  least  after  it  had  been 
.irlv  established  in  France. 

The  development   of  particular  features   will  be  pointed   out  .as 

fc"e  proceed  ;  but  no  attemj^t  will  be  matle  to  arrange  the  cathedrals 

^nd  great  buildings  in  chronological  order.     Such  an  attempt  would 

^Xierelv  lead  tn  confusion,  as  most  of  them  took  a  centurv  at  least  to 

^^ct  —  mnnv  of  them  two. 

In  France,  as  in  England,  there  is  no  one  great  typical  building 
'•o  which  we  can  refer  as  a  standard  of  i>erfection  —  no  Hypostylo 
%nll  or  Parthenon  whicli  combines  in  itself  all  the  excellenci<»s  of  the 
Wtyle  ado|)ted  ;  and  we  are  forced,  therefore  to  cull  from  a  number  of 
€xam]iles  materials  for  the  composition,  even  in  imagination,  of  a 
perfect  whole.  Gernjany  has  in  this  resj)ect  been  more  fortimate, 
possessing  in  Cologne  Cathedral  an  edifice  combining  all  the  beauties 
ever  attempted  to  be  ]»roduced  in  ]>ointed  (i<»thic  in  that  country. 
But  even  this  is  only  an  imitation  of  French  eathetlrals,  erected  by 
pei"sons  who  admired  and  understood  the  details  of  the  style,  but 
were  incaj)able  of  aj>j>reciating  its  higher  |)rineij>les.  The  great 
eatlnMlr.als  of  Hheims,  Chartres,  an<l  Amiens  are  all  early  examples 
of  the  stvlo,  nnd  Jis  thev  were  erected  nearlv  simultMueouslv,  none 
of  their  architects  were  al)h;  to  profit  by  the  experience  (d>tained  in 
the  others;  they  are  conse<juently  all  more  or  less  experiments  in  a 
new  and  untried  style. '  The  principal  parts  of  the  church  of  St. 
Ouen  at  Rouen,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  somewhat  too  late  a  date;  and 
beautiful  though  it  is,  masonic  perfection  was  then  coming  to  be  more 
considered  than  the  exj>ression  either  of  poetry  or  of  j»ower. 

Still  in  Rheinis  Cathedral  we  have  a  building  ]m assessing  so  many 
of  the  ]KTfections  and  characteristic  beauties  of  the  art  that  it  may 
almost  serve  as  a  tvpc  of  the  earlier  stvle,  as  St.  Ouen  mav  of  the 
later;  and  though  we  mav  reirret  the  nbsenet*  of  the  intermediate 
ste|»8,  except  in  such  fragments  as  the  Sainte  Chaj»elle  at  Paris,  still 
between  them  we  mav  obtain  a  tolerablv  clear  idea  of  the  form  to 
which  French  art  asjure<l  <luring  its  most  flourishing  age. 

To  avoid  as  far  as  may  )»e  j)ossible  the  tedit>usne^s  of  repetition 
necessary  if  the  .attemj»t  were  made  to  deM-ribe  eaeh  building  sejuu 
ratelv,  nnd  at  the  same  time  not  to  fall  into  the  confusinn  that  must 
n*sult  from  grouping  the  whole  together,  the  mo>t  expedient  mode 
will,  ]K*rhaps,  be  to  describe  first  the  four  great  typical  cathedrals  of 
Vnns,  ChartrvSj  lihvhns,  nnd  Amiens,  and  \\\e\\  to  \h>\\\V  v>\\V\>\\v'\n  >N\« 
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prmoipal  rcsemWances  anil  (lif[orem-i.-s  li 

cathedrals  of  France. 

Of  lliese  four,  that  of  Paris  is  the  oldest;  the  foundati 

having  heon  laid  llOS,  and  tho  work  carried  on  with  such  activity  bt 

the  hishop,  Maurice  dc-SulIy,  tliat  the  high  altar  was  dedicated  llS^ 

the  interior  coniiiletcd  1208,  and  the  west  front  fiaished  about  the 

year  1214. 

The  history  of  the  cathedral  of  Chartres  CWoodcut  Xo.  ^%k 

not  so  easily  traced.  An  irii]>ortant  church  was  erccte<]  there  lit 
Bishop  Fulbert  in  the  beginninp  d 
the  11th  century,  of  which  hiiiklin* 
scarcely  anything  now  remains  bol 
the  ]>itTS  of  tlie  wosttrn  doors. 

The  building  of  the  pn-scnt  churdi 
seems  to  have  been  coninienceiJ  about 
a  century  after  the  completion  of  tb* 
older  building,  for  the  great  westert 
towers  were  in  progress  in  the  y«r 
1145,  and  the  new  choir  mu^t  lia« 
been  commenced  verj-  shortly  after- 
wards. Tndeetl,  the  greater  part  of 
the  building  belongs  to  the  latter  half 
of  the  12th  century,  or  verv  early  in 
ih.'  VMh;  but  it  -vv.is  not  J..ni].K-l.'l 
till  tlu'  vciir  12fH\ 

Tli.-Vathedri.l  of  I!h.-ims  (W.NKi. 
<-ui  \«).  ;i!llt)  was  «-oinni<'n.-e.l  in  tk 
y..;ir  PJll.  imim-diatvly  after  a  Rn 
ivlii<-h  .■oiisiim.'.l  Ihv  i.ivceilini:  biiil-l- 


ikIm 


ms). 


■es  of  Ari- 


sen I  ■ 


■J41. 


-mMb'lIunili 
prirl: 


bedclti- 


h:.ve  Wen  enmp 
Frum  this, ..Tin, 

Fnuicc.     The   1 


Amiens  Cathedral  (Woodeul  Xo. 
3<H)\vn.<e<.Mimenccdin  lli'Jn.nnd v-.«ii- 
(ileterl   in   1257;    but  being  jiartinlly 

;;)«*■  dositioy.-.!  by  fire  the  year  aft.T- 
w:irds.'   the    'clerestory    and    -ill    the 

li   were   relniilt.      The  whole   apjH'ars  to 

y  as  w(-  ii"w  find  il,  about  the  year  1^72. 

ildiiig  nf  the  Clioir  of  Si.  Oiien."at  \h.wn. 

,-.ukvi\>U'   dvl\vieiK-v  of   ■•n-nt  exanipl,-s   in 
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ez»injile!t  of  St.  I'rbaiii  at  Troyes,  St.  Benignc  at  Dijon,  ami  a  few 
MDerf.  These  arc  juflt  aiiflieieHt  to  show  how  exqutnite  tho  style 
then  was,  and  what  wc  have  loBt  by 
■Itnost  all  thccathcdrak  of  France  hav- 
ing botn  commenced  siniidtaneously, 
UrI  none  Wing  left  in  which  the  expe- 
rience of  tiieir  )>r(.-deecr!Horx  could  be 
nude  avail  ahte. 

Though  the  plans  of  tliose  cathe- 
dnU  differ  to  Bome  extent,  their  dimen- 
mms  are  very  nearly  the  same ;  that 
^t — 

Puis,  covering  about     .    .    &1,I0S  feet. 

Chartres 08,280   " 

iUwima KJA"'   " 

Amiena 11.21W   " 

These  diinenttions,  thouj^h  inferior  to 
those  of  Cologne,  Milan,  Seville,  and 
tome  other  cxceptiunal  buililinga,  sire 
Btill  as  larpe  as  those  of  any  erected    '"/rn^Sl'TF^il.tiiii'llliriV'-lKdu! 
in  the  Middle  .Ages.  wctuw.">  swie  » ti.  u.  i  in. 

The  cathedral  of  Paris  was  desi-rned 
at  a  thne  when  the  architects  hail  not  olitaiiiod   that  confidence  in 
their  own  skill  which  made  them  afterwards  eomjilete  masters  of  the 
confitructivf   diftieiiltles   of   tlie  ile«i;iii.      As 
■hown  in   the  j.lan  (Woodcnt  Xo.  SSH),  the 
points  of  sii)>purt  are  far  more  ntinienms  and 
•re  placed  nearer  to  one  another  than  in  usu- 
ally the  catjc;  and  as  may  he  seen  from  the 
section,  instead  of  two  tall  litories,  the  lieiglit 
is  dividi-d  into  three,  and  made  ii]i,  if  I  r 
■o  express  it,  of  a  serieij  of  cells  built  over  and 
beside  each,  so  as  to  obtain  immense  streiii;! 
with  a  slight  exjK-ndilure  of  materials. 

It  must  at  the  siinie  time  be  eonfesw 
that  this  result  was  obtained  with  a  co: 
siderahle  sacrifice  of  grandeur  and  sim]>li<-ii 
of  effect.  Even  before  the  buiUling  was  eiiii 
pleted,  the  architects  seem  to  have  bi'iiin 
awnrc  of  these  defects;  and  as  is  shown  i 
the  woodcut  (Nu.  :{Sg),  the  simple  undividi 
windows  of  the  clerestory  were  cut  down  i 
JIB  to  give  thetn  the  yreateM.  imssible  heijiht,  <.aiii«iri;i"M"'"i'._  '■■nnu 
and  the  roof  of  the  upi>er  gallery  made  flat 
to  admit  of  tljis.     Subseijuently  larger  winioNia  vittft  \\As>j4."aR«&. 
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between  the  bnttn-ss»P,  ivitli  a  view  to  obtaining  fewer  and  U^ 
parts,  anil  niso  of  eournf  to  Jiilmit  of  lai-ger  Biirfacee  for  jiaiDteJ  gbd. 
Witli  all  tliisf  iiitprovemeuts  the  catlieilral  has  not  internallr  tbi 
"  er  tliree,  tliougli  exlcniiilly  there  is  a  veij 
L'  ami  appearance  of  solidity  in  the  nlnji 
IS,  as  may  bo  Heen  fruni  the  plao.tU 
hexajinrtitt:  amii!.i> 


mciit 

in    it*  tjiLH 

ovpr 

the  cenlril 

nisi*. 

■III  1  the  qu.  iri- 
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At   Ch:  \ 

2,  thti  hr  lit  \\  \  TV        \i  i^-t,      li.  -J  ■aft  1 
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heii^lit  iinly  106.  VTith  tlie  great  length  of  such  biiildinga  found  in 
England  such  [iroportions  were  tolerable,  but  in  the  shorter  French 
cat)iedralB  it  gives  an  ap]>camnce  of  dcpreesion  which  is  far  from 
being  pleasing;  and,  as  the  painted  glass  haa  been  almost  entirely 
removed  from  the  nave,  a  cohl  glare  now  pervades  the  whole,  which 
renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  fonn  an  opinion  of  the  origioal 
effect. 


3M.    p]iinn[IUwliiw<-BihHlnil.  3S1.    Mail  »f  Amleiis  mthAlral. 

Ofi*  100  n.  Ui  1  ill.  (From  Cb>)iuy.)  Suolu  IW  fi.  tu  1  in. 

Most  of  those  defects  were  avoided  by  tlie  builders  of  Hie  cathedral 
At  Rheinu,  and  nothing  can  exeecd  the  simple  beauty  and  perfectioQ 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  plan,  as  well  as  of  the  geiifral  harmony  ot 
all  the  parts.  The  proportion,  both  in  width  and  lieiglit,  of  the  side- 
aiilea  to  the  central  nave,  and  the  absence  ot  bWk  o\\a\n;\4  wi\  o\  m\>j 
gab0eqaeBt  additions,  render  the  nave  ou«  ot  ^e  n\iAV  '^Aty^x.  \^ 


France.  The  m>}i\e  in  w)itch  tl"'  rhnrcli  exfi^iKla 
the  choir,  ainl  lln'  -riinTnl  arran^iiiimt  of  the  caxitrn  furt  * 
in  Uie  [ilaii  (W(kj.Ii-uI  No.  39(I|.  an-  e<|0ally  «n-ll«it,  j 
pawed  by  no  liuiMing  of  the  ^liildK-  Ag«it.  Tlw  pien  i 
a  little  hc.ivj',  and  itioir  capitAls  want  cimitlirity ;  the  irifuriau  III 
aDytUing  too  jilain ;  and  at  the  preM-tit  day  tlir  Hfi>rt  of  l%bt  a  j 
church  h  in  on^  refijiecl  reversed,  inasntndi  a»  ibo  cIcRBlory  wd 
ito  painted  glass,  which   in  the  8idc-niflln>  has  bwn  alnuMl  Mil 


,  >l»4  M>J 


r>l  Bl  PftTli.    (Ptuiii  nuitmy.) 


destro/ed,  making:  thu  building  appear  as  though  lifted  fixxn  1 
— an  arrangement  highly  dL-structlvc  ot  aivhitrnturul  bratity, 
withstanding  ail  this,  it  far  surpiisses  lliose  buildiiigx  which  pm 
it,  and  is  only  eqnalkil  by  Aniii^ns  iiml  ihusc  cnmiili-lfd  aftciD 
Tin;irBuperiorily,hoWfvc'r,  arose  from  the  intruilut'l ion  just  atllM 
of  their  erection  of  ci>ni|iliente<l  wimlow-trucfry.ciifihling  the  build 
iiiei>eme  Jilmust  wboWy  w\l\(  soWA  waWs-wA  Vsto.»Vw?  their  cler«« 
m  /east  ciim  bluze  u(   govgiiOHft  tiiVu^w^-     Vi's  vVv;  vwywwgi 
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1  ititi-oilucL-il,  lliey  were  able  to  (lis|Juso  llie  gTasa  in  tba 

fcWuntiful  forms,  (iml  framed  in  stone,  so  as  lo  render  it,  nolwUli- 

ing  lis  extent,  still  an  integral  [lai'l  of  tlie  wliole  building.     In 

L  Ks|)ect  tlie  great  heiylit  of  ihi:  uk-reslory  at  Amiens,  and  its 

eding  lightness,  give  it  an  iiutiiensi-  ndviiiiliige  over  the  preceding 


I,  altliungli  tlii^  h  gniiit^d  at  the  samlicc,  to  a  certain  extent, 

e«<>beraiid  BiiiL|ik'  nutjcHty  tif  tliu-  larlier  cx«i»iilw.    There  is, 

tiKlesa,  so  mni'h  hi'Oiity  and  wi  timdi  ]">etry  in  itio  whole  eSeot, 

BjitiBscan-ely  fiiii'  lo  "iH'^y  the  uold  ruUsof  criticism  to  so  fanciful 

ElMoinnting  a  crcntion. 

Externally  ihi?  sriiiie  |inigretis  is  ohservahit-  in  tlst-ne  four  cntli^dralt 
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Paris  (Woodcut  No.  392)  is  simple  in  its  outline,  ami  bold  and  ida- 
jostic  in  all  its  parts,  and  though,  perhaps,  a  little  oj^en  to  tlie  charge 
of  heaviness,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  situation,  and  both  m 
design  and  proportion  fits  admirably  to  tlie  church  to  which  it  ii 
attached.  The  flanks,  too,  of  the  building,  as  originally  designe*!, 
must  have  been  singularly  beautiful,  for,  though  sadly  disfigured 
by  tlie  insertion  of  the  chapels,  which  obliterate  tlie  buttresses  and 
deprive  it  of  that  light  and  shade  so  indispensable  to  architectunl 
effect,  there  yet  remains  a  simplicity  of  outline,  and  an  eleganci*  in 
the  whole  form  of  the  building,  that  has  not  often  been  excelled  in 
Gothic  structures. 

The  lower  part  of  the  facade  at  Chartres  (Woodcut  Xo.  303)  w 
older  than   tliat  of   Paris,  and   so   plain  (it  might  almost  be  called 
rude)  as  hardly  to  admit  of  comparison  with  it;  but  its  two  spires, of 
dififerent  ages,  are  unsurpassed  in  France.     Even  in  the  8outhem  or 
older  of  the  two,  which  was  probably  finished  in  the  12th  century,  we 
find  all  the  elements  which  were  so  fully  developed  in  Germany  an-l 
elsewhere  in  the  following  centuries.     The  change  from  the  square  to 
the  octagon,  and  from  the  perpendicular  part  to  the  sloping  sides  of 
the  spire,  arc  managed  with  the  most  perfect  art ;  and  ^ere  not  the 
effect  it  produces  destroyed  by  the  elaborate  richness  of  the  oilier 
spire,  it  would  be  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  cla«. 
The  new  or  northern  sj>ire  was  erected  by  Jean  Texier  between  the 
years  1507  and  1514,  and,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  its  date,  it 
must  be  considered  as  on  the  whole  the  most  beautifully  designe*! 
8i)ire  on  the  continent  of  Euro])e;  and,  though  not  equal  in  height,' 
certainly  far  surjiassing  in  elegance  of  outline  and  appropriateDCfls  of 
design  those  at  St  rasburg,  Vienna,  or  even  at  Antwerp.     If  it  has  rivals 
it  is  that  at  Frilmrir,  or  those  designed  for  the  cathedral  at  Cologne; 
but  were  its  details  of  the  same  date,  it  can  hardly  be  doul)ted  that  it 
Would  be  considerc(l  the  finest  s])ire  of  the  three. 

The  transcjtts  at  Chartres  have  more  ])rojection  than  those  of 
Paris,  and  were  oii^iiially  designed  with  two  towers  to  each,  an«i 
two  others  were  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  choir;  so  that  the 
cathedral  would  have  had  eight  towers  altogether  if  comjdeted ;  hul 
nnne  excejjt  the  western  two  have  been  carried  higher  than  the 
s]>ringing  of  the  roof;  and  though  they  serve  to  vary  the  outline, 
thfv  do  not  relieve,  to  the  extent  thev  miixht  have  done,  the  heaw 
massiveness  of  the  roof.  In  other  respects  the  external  beauty  of  the 
cathedral  is  some\vhat  injured  by  the  extreme  heaviness  of  the  flying 
buttresses,  which  were  deemed  necessary  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the 
enormous  vault  of  the  central  nave;  and,  though  each  is  in  itself 
a  massi\^   and   beautiful    object,   they  crowd   the  clerestory  to  an 
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3iiCQDveiii<!iit  I'xtent;  tlio  effect  of  which  is  nlso  somewhnt  injured 
Tiy  the  im|ierfoct  tracery  of  the  windows,  eacli  of  wliich  more 
Tesenibles  sejmrate  openings  grouped  together  tlian  one  grnnd  nivl 
■iinplc  window. 

The  }>r(>gres3  that  took  place  Ijctween  this  bnilding  and  that  at 
RheimB  is  more  remarkable  on  the  exterior  than  even  in  the  interior. 
The  fagaile  of  that  ehurcli,  thougli  small  ns  com]>are<l  with  some 
others,  was  perhaps  the  most  Vieautifnl  stnictui-e  |iiinliiced  during 
the  Middle  Ages;  ami,  though  it  is  difficult  to  institute  a  rig()roiia 
comparison  between  things  so  dissimilar,  there  is  ]ierha|w  no  tajaile, 
either  of  ancient  or  of  nio<Ieni  times,  that  sur- 
passes it  in  beauty  of  proportion  and  details,  or 
in  fitness  for  the  pur|H)se  for  wliicli  it  was  dc- 
■igiied.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  majesty  of  its 
deeply-recessed  tri]>le  jtortals,  the  beauty  of  the  rose- 
ndow  that  surmounts 
I   tlictu,  or  the  eh-ganct  of 

the  gallery  that  i-ouipletes 

the  fa^'aile  and    serves  as 
I    a   basement    to   the    light 

ami  graceful  towers  that 

crown    the    eomjiositiori. 

These    were   designed    to 

carry  spins,  no  doubt  as 

elegant  and  apiiropriate  as 

themselves;  but  this  |iart 
I  of  the    design  was   never 

completed.    The  Ireautiful 
1  range  of  buttresses  which 

adorn   the  tlanks   of    the 

building  are  also  perhaps 
'  the     most     beautiful     in 
.France,    and     carry    the  ^  Ji^l^I.^rL:,"  ")""* 
'""'  '  design  of  the  facade  back 

to  the  tranBepta.  These  are  late  an<l  less  oniate  than  the  western 
front,  but  are  still  singularly  beautiful,  thoiigh  wanting  the  two 
towera  deilgned  to  complete  them.  On  the  intersection  of  the 
nave  with  the  transejtts  there  rose  at  one  time  a  spire  of  woihI, 
probably  aa  high  as  the  intended  spires  of  the  western  towers, 
and  one  still  crowns  the  ridge  of  the  clievet,  rising  to  half  the 
hei^t  above  the  roof  that  the  central  one  was  intended  to  attain. 
Were  these  all  complete,  we  shonhl  have  the  beaii  ideal  externally 
of  ft  French  cathedral,  with  one  central  and  two  western  spires, 
and  four  towers  at  the  ends  of  the  tTanBe\its.  W\  xVwv  \wA\w^ 
aerer  were  lally  coni/iletod  in   any  instance,  t\\ovv^\  ^\^.ft  raXwwfftt^ 
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of  the  arrangement  are  found  in  almost  all  the  principal  FreDcb 
cathedrals.  In  some,  as  for  instance  at  Rouen,  it  was  carried 
out  in  number,  though  at  such  different  periods  and  of  sucb 
varied  design  as  to  destroy  that  unity  of  effect  essential  to  perfect 
beauty. 

The  external  effect  of  Amiens  may  be  taken  rather  as  an  example 
of  tlie  defects  of  the  general  design  of  French  cathedrals  than  as  an 
illustration  of  their  beauties.  The  western  fa9ade  presents  the  same 
general  features  as  those  of  Paris  and  Rheims,  but  the  towers  are  so 
small  in  pro])ortion  to  the  immense  building  behind  as  to  look  mean 
and  insignificant,  while  all  the  parts  are  so  badly  put  together  as  to  I 
destroy  in  a  great  measure  the  effect  they  were  designed  to  produce.  \ 
The  northern  tower  is  223  ft.  high,  the  southern  205 ;  both  therefore 
are  higher  than  those  at  York,  but  instead  of  being  ajjpropriate  and 
beautiful  adjuncts  to  the  building  they  arc  attached  to,  they  only 
serve  in  this  instance  to  exaggerate  the  gigantic  incubus  of  a  roof, 
208  ft.  in  height,  which  overpowers  the  building  it  is  meant  to 
adorn. 

Tlie  same  is  the  case  with  the  central  spire,  which,  though  higher 
than  that  at  Salisbury,  being  422  ft.  high  from  the  jKivemeiit,  is 
reduced  from  the  same  cause  to  comparative  insignificance,  and  is 
utterly  unequal  to  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  heaviness  of  outline 
for  which  this  cathedral  is  remarkable.  The  filling  up  of  the  spaces 
betw  etMi  tlio  buttresses  of  the  nave  with  chapels  prevents  the  tran- 
se[)ts  from  haviiiu:  their  full  value,  and  gives  an  unpleasing  fulness  ami 
flatness  to  the  entire  design. 

All  French  oatliiMlnils  are  more  or  less  oi)en  to  these  objections, 
and  are  detieient  in  eonse(juence  of  that  exquisite  variety  of  outline 
and  ]>lay  of  lii^ht  and  shade  for  which  the  English  examples  are  so 
remarkable ;  hut  it  still  remains  a  question  how  far  the  internal 
loftiness  and  tlie  p:l()ry  of  their  painted  glass  compensate  for  these 
external  defects.  Tlie  truth,  ]>erhaps,  may  be  found  in  a  mean 
between  the  two  I'xtremes,  which  has  not  unfortunately  been  attained 
ui  any  one  example ;  and  this  arises  mainly  from  the  fact  that, 
besidi's  the  effect  of  mass  or  beautv  of  outline,  there  were  manv 
minor  considerations  of  use  or  beauty  that  governed  the  design.  We 
must  consecjuently  look  closely  at  the  details,  and  restore,  in  ini.agina- 
tion  at  least,  the  building  in  all  its  comj)leteness,  before  we  can 
discover  how  far  the  general  effect  was  necessarily  sacrificed  for 
]>articular  purposes. 

What  ]>ainted  glass  was  to  the  interior  of  a  French  cathedral, 
sculpture  was  to  the  exterior.  Almost  all  the  arrangements  of  the 
fa(;ade  were  modilied  mainly  to  admit  of  its  display  to  the  greatest 
jiossihlc  extent.     The  tlwee  gveut  cavernous   porches  of   the  lower 
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l^art  would  be  ugly  and  unmeaning  in  the  highest  degree  witliout  tlie 
ilptures  that  adorn  them.  The  galleries  above  are  mere  ranges  of 
liches,  as  unmeaning  without  their  statues  as  the  great  mullioned 
""^rindows  without  their  "  storied  panes."  In  such  lateral  porches,  too^ 
<«B  those  for  instance  at  Chartres,  the  arcliitecture  is  wholly  subordinate 
"to  the  sculpture ;  and  in  a  perfect  cathedral  of  the  13th  century  the 
Imttresses,  pinnacles,  even  the  gargoyles,  every  "  coin  of  vantage," 
tells  its  tale  by  some  image  or  representation  of  some  living  thing, 
giving  meaning  and  animation  to  the  whole.  The  cathedral  thus 
became  an  immense  collection  of  sculptures,  containing  not  only  the 
whole  history  of  the  world  as  then  known  and  understood,  but  also  of 
an  immense  number  of  objects  represcntini^  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Thus  the  great  cathedrals  of  Chartres  and  IHioinis  even 
now  retain  some  5,000  figures,  scattered  about  or  grouped  together  in 
various  parts,  beginning  with  the  liistory  of  the  creation  of  tlie  world 
and  all  the  wondrous  incidents  of  tlie  1st  chapter  of  Genesis,  and 
thence  continuing  the  history  through  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  these  sculptures  the  story  of  the  redemption  of  mankind 
is  told,  as  set  forth  in  the  New,  with  a  distinctness,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  an  earnestness,  almost  impossible  to  surpass.  On  the 
other  hand,  ranges  of  statues  of  kings  of  France  and  other  popular 
potentates  carry  on  the  thread  of  profane  history  to  the  period  of  the 
erection  of  the  cathedral  itself.  In  addition  to  these  we  have,  inter- 
BfKfrsed  with  them,  a  whole  system  of  moral  philosoi)hy,  as  illustrated 
by  the  virtues  and  the  vices,  each  represented  by  an  approi)riate  sym- 
bol, and  the  reward  or  punishment  its  invariable  accompaniment. 
In  other  parts  are  shown  all  the  arts  of  peace,  every  process  of 
husbandry  in  its  appro] »riate  season,  an<l  each  manufacture  or  handi- 
craft in  all  its  principal  forms.  Over  all  these  are  seen  the  heavenly 
hosts,  with  saints,  angels,  and  archangels.  All  this  is  so  harmoniously 
contrived  and  so  beautifully  expressed,  that  it  becomes  a  (question 
even  now  whether  the  sculpture  of  these  cathedrals  does  not  exeel  the 
architecture. 

In  the  Middle  A<;es,  when  books  were  rare,  and  those  who  could 
read  them  rarer  still,  this  sculpture  was  certainly  most  valuable  as  a 
means  of  poj>ular  education  ;  but,  as  Victor  Hugo  beautifully  expresses 
it,  "Ceci  tuera  cela:  le  livre  tuera  rK<jjlise."  The  printing-press  has 
rendered  all  this  of  little  value  to  the  present  generation,  and  it  is 
only  through  the  eyes  of  the  artist  or  the  anticpiary  that  we  can  even 
dimly  aj)preciate  what  was  actual  instruction  to  the  less  educated 
citizens  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  medium  through  which  they 
learned  the  history  of  the  world,  or  heard  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation  conveyed  from  God  to  man.  All  this  few,  if  any,  can 
fully  enter  into  now;  but  unless  it  is  felt  to  at  least  some  extent, 
it  13  iinpossihJe  theae  wonderful  buildinga  cai\  ev^ix  \i\i  ^\v\^x^i^v\vvi\. 
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In  the  Middle  Ag«e,  the  gcnlptnre,  the  punting  the  miide 
people  were  ^1  foniid  in  the  oathedrala,  and  there  only. 
tiiis  their  oeremonies,  their  aanotity,  especialiy  that  conferred 
lelica  of  aaints  and  raartyrs  which  they  contuned  — all  tfapH 
made  theae  baiidinga  all  in  all  ' 
who  erected  and  to  thoae  wl 
shipped  in  them. 

The  cathedral  of  BeuTUs 
rally  mentioned  in  '«oiiJDncti> 
that  of  Amiena,  and  joaUy  ao,  i 
in  conaeqnenoe  of  ha  local  pi 
and  from  ita  bung  ao  netir  it 
but  also  from  a  general  airai 
style.  Beauvaia  ia  in  bot  an  e 
tion  of  Amiens,  and  abowa  di 
design  more  to  be  expected  in  < 
than  in  France.  It  waa  oot 
five  years  later  than  Amiami,  or 
and  the  works  were  Ttgoronaly 
between  the  years  1S4&-  an 
though  the  dedication  did  t 
place  tall  1272.  The  mtshii 
tlioir  rivalry  of  their  great  i 
seem  to  have  attempted  mi 
they  had  skill  to  perform, 
rouf  fell  in  in  1284,  and  i 
built,  additional  strength  ws 
by  the  insertion  of  another 
tween  every  two  of  those  in 
ik'fiign,  which  served  to  ei 
tlie  a])piirent  height  of  the  pic 
Emboldened  by  this,  they  i 
'  have  determined  to  carry  the  c 
to  ttie  unprecedented  height 
ft.,  or  about  three  times  tb« 
"^  ^"'"'una.'Vo'iiS""^ '^"^  ™^"*"""S    from    the     centre 

pier  to  that  of  the  next.  Tl 
a  very  long  nave,  a  very  acute  vault,  wide  pier-spaces,  a 
massive  supports,  might  have  been  not  only  tolerable,  but  i 
but  as  this  cathedral  wants  all  these  qualities,  the  eff 
is  only  that  of  a  most  extraordinary  masonic  tour  de  fom 
thongh  prodoctive  of  considerable  astonishment  among  t 
ing  vnlgar,  is  deieetVve  m  \»EXft,  «:a^&  \i'j  ^<i  Tn^saa  \ile: 


tat  the  details,  for  in  155&  the  urchitpcto  of  the  ImiMiiig,  buing 
th  B  deairc  nf  rivalling  Iht-  <lomo  of  St,  IVtei's  at  Itotne, 
oh  was  llifii  thp  (iltjcct  of  iiinvi-i«al  aiVimvalwiw,  \xwV-W"iiV  *a« 
ire  un  thu  iulm-suctioa  ot  \iwi  U'aa%«\v^*  ■«"^''^ 


iiiH'ljl.  BvKuvkl*.    iKriJiii  CUftfUy.) 
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T  oompleted  in  thirteen  yeuvs,  bnl   whidi  nlooj  only 
I  from  tliiit  time,  having  fallen  flown  on   tlie  iliiy  iif  l)ii<  A»:t!n 
L  llie  year  InlH.     This  accident  so  dainage'l  llie  work*  iiniK-r 
J  require  oonBideraMe  reconstruction,  wiiich  is  what  wp  how  si 
I  Bpire,  of  which  the  original  drawings  still  exist,  w»s  41<t(  ft.  in  hi 
[  anJ  although,  an  might  be  ex|iecte<l  from  the  age  in  whicJi  it  w 
I  erected,  not  of  the  purest  design,  must  still  have  Iwen  a  rvrvoi 
I  and  heautif ul  oltject,  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  C'hartrra,  wliich  w 
I  huilt  only  half  a  century  earlier. 

Taken  altogether,  the  uatliedral  of  Beauvais  may  be  wmoidered  M 
I  example  of  that  "  vaulting  ambition  tliat  o'erleajw  itsioH."  Ev.tj'  pi 
cipic  of  Gothio  art  U  li«n!  ci 
to  an  extreme  which  do* 
the  objoet  with  wlilch  it  va*  di 
signed,  and  not  onl^  itnuxir^ 
has  caused  the  ruin  of  ttte  h<  ~ 
ingsndiireventodil»complrtioi( 
but  has  8o  far  dceiru^Lii  iii  i 
tistic  effect  as  to  make  it  a. 
ample  ofwhat  should  be  avoidrJ  ' 
rather  than  of  what  should  b« 
^^^^^^      -    -  .  ,  followed.    It  has  all  that  ■ 

^^^^^^L  k  't  ^^- 1  ''■ri^X  of  repoau  and  solidity  whieh  bs* 

^^^^^^P      ^     ■    ^^r^cJU^J  often  been  inatle  llic  ropnncli 

^^^^^f     B  ■f^-^^i^^l^^  o^  Gothic  archiUH-ltire.     Nut- 

^  ■     iy-\ ^y  i^^l^^Sh  withstanding  its  etu\  it  tin*  w 

^H  ^  t"  >>^^^^P  majesty:    and    thniigli    it   hM 

^^■^^_  ^xir        Itxlflyir  stood  bo  long,  it  lias  a  painful 

^^^^^^L       im  "^^rCH^uWnr  appearance   of  instability:   iu 

^^^^^^V.  P|PP'4^^f^P^^*Hp  whole    eonstnieiion  IikiIi*  )ilc 

^^^^^^B     1  IBxxl! J^-'tCiI^K.II  pro]'H    applii^d    1i>    preveut    ite 

^^^^^B    MbI^^II^IH  falling,  rftther   Uinu, 

^^^^^^H       ^^^^KjL^B  earlier  buildings  snggffftJngt^  I 

^^^^^^P      ^^^S\    IT     T  ditioiinl   strength  and  ititnth 

^^^^^"  ^^^^^^^^m  durability.     Ev(?n  its  details,  ■ 

^P  3».    pliui  nf  (iBiliMml  at  \o)«i],    (From  ,  .  '    i      ,.-       i  -v-      a, 

■  i(i,m'-v'i>-'M.><>oKrn|.ui.i."i  shown  in  the  Uomlctit  No.  3! 

V  represtnlMig    one  ni    the 

aepts,  show  an  attenuation  and  itieagrencas  wry  unnsiml  in  Fre- 
arehitectnrc,  and    which,  though   gi'aceful,  have  neither  tin-   [wwi 
cif    the    earlier    nor    the    riclmess    characteristic    of    ennltmiitoi 
buildings. 

The  cntliedrni  of  Nnyon  is  an  earlier  example,  and  ono  of  tlu-  IM 
and  most  elegant  tranettion  Bpecimena  in  France,  having  Ix^n  Lin 

^H     nienoed  about  the  venr  \\5~,i«\ioow\i\'-"^'^^>**'*"='^^'*'***  it, in  IWI 

K  Here  the  <;ir<-nlrir  areh  Ynvl  n<A  *^i^\>t^-\N  fevvvY^-*'""^'*^^'''^^^-* 
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I  to  ii«  uarly  date,  and  to  iu  situation  near  tlie  GiTinnn  border,  ntid  its 
ft>Dnri-ti<)ii  witli  lilt  See  of  Toumay,  with  which  il  was  long  united. 
Likv  lltL-  shmt  church  at  that  place,  it  wan  tnapeal,  which  gave  it 
gnaX.  plL'gance  oi  urraiigenieiit.  The  one  defect  of  tiiis  form  seems  to 
b«,  that  it  does  not  Iciul  itself  easily  to  the  combination  of  towers 
which  wcri'  tiien  so  much  in  vogue. 

Id  singular  contrast  tu  this  iit  the  neighboring  cathedral  of  Laon, 
one  of  the  very  few  in  France  which  bavc  no  chcvet.  It  tfrniiiiat^s 
with  a  square  east  end,  like  an  EngliBh  church,  except  that  it  has 
there  a  great  circular  window  only,  instead  of  the  immense  wall  of 


KlaNs  unually  a<l(»iitfd  in  this  cimntry,  In  style  it  more  resembles  tho 
cailiedrftl  of  Paris  than  any  other,  thoiish  covering  less  ground  and 
■iiutlkT  in  nil  its  features.  Its  gi-eat  glory  is  its  cmwrdng  group  of 
towurs.  The  two  western  (with  the  exception  of  their  apireiij  and 
tli«  two  at  the  end  uf  the  northern  transept  are  comjilete.  On  the 
wnthcm  side  only  one  hn*  Iteen  carried  to  its  full  height,  and  the 
eentral  lantern  is  now  crowned  by  a  low  ])yraniidal  roof  instead  of 
tbfl  tall  spire  that  most  once  have  inlorncd  it;  hul  even  as  Uiey 
iinw  are.  the  bIk  that  rcmiiin.  whether  seen  fn>m  the  immeiliate 
;^Xl>90d^  fl£    the  building  or  f raiu  the  ^hun  \k>W'«  —  Va  '^ 


I:)ie  flat  to))  of  a  high  isol»U'<l  hill — h 
highly  ]>ictar«sqiie  imd 
L-ffoct,  mid  fiotwithsuuidbij 
of  Boriie  of  it»  dl 
and  Us  di'licieiicy  in  M!u]|ni 
iH  ill  many  rMjH^rui  one  of 
\ui<»i  iiiti-resiiug  ut  thu  ontlit^ 

)iio  of  the  i'»Hii>At  i>t  th»  | 
I'  fKiiuit'd  Gothic  cboKbl 
iflthat  of  CuutnnrvH  (M 
<-iit  Xi).  4lil)),  the  w]M\e  of  I 
lii'lnisgs  to  the  flrst  liiilf  of  thd 
(L'lititry,  and  Uiouuih  i«">r  in  i 
tiirf,  iiiaki-ji  U]>  for  tlits  to 
cxluiit  l>y  iJiL-  e!i'y:Hoco  of  iU  1 
WftVuriV  dfUuU^  whiuh    n 
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Externally  it  po(ue§Be8  two  western  spireR,  and  one  octagonal 
Inntem  over  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept,  which,  both 
for  lieauty  of  detail  and  appropriateness,  is  the  best  B|iecinien  of  its 
class,  and  only  wants  tlie  crowning  spire  to  make  this  group  of  towers 
^quitl  to  anything  on  tliis  side  of  the  Channel. 

Xotre  Dame  de  Dijon  is  another  example  of  the  same  early  and 
o]<^Hnt  age,  but  possessing  the  Burgundinn  peculiarity  of  a  deeply 
rorc'SKod  poroh  or  nar- 
tliex,  surmounted  by  a 
fa9nde  of  two  open 
galleries,  one  over  the 
other,  exactly  in  the 
manner  of  thechurches 
of  Pisa  and  Lucca  of 
tliv  11th  and  12th  cen- 
turies, of  which  it  may 
be  conaidered  an  imita- 
tion. It  is,  however, 
as  unsatisfactory  in 
pointed  Gotliic,  even 
with  the  very  best  de- 
tails, as  it  is  in  the 
liM'udo-classical  style  of 
l*i)t:i,  forming  in  either 
fasi-  a  remarkably  un- 
meaning mo<le  of  deco- 
ration. 

The    cathedrals    of 
Sens      and     Auxi'rrc 


are 


■r.miAriifiuil,"VnTU 
Sciilv  linft.  tolfuT 


jmre  e.\Jiiii|ili 
of  pointed  architecture. 
The  latter  (a.l.  I'JISJ 
internally  rivals  [kt- 
ha|is  even  Coutances, 
Nothing  can  be  more 
eleipuit  than  the  jnni.-- 
tion  of  the  lady  chajiel 
here  with  the  rhevct ;  for  ihoujih  this  is  almost  alwayn  i)leasingly 
arranged,  the  design  has  been  nnusually  Buccessful  in  this  instance. 
Tlie  two  slender  shaftn,  shown  in  the  WiHulcut  Xo.  401,  just  suffice 
to  give  it  pre-eminence  and  dignity,  without  introducing  any  feature 
BO  large  as  to  disturb  tlie  harmony  of  the  whole. 

In  the  great  churcli  at  St.  (Juentin,  the  five  chapels  of  the  chevet 
have  each  two  pillars,  arrangeil  similarly  to  these  of  the  lady  clio.\j<!l 
M  Aiixem;  and  tbougli  the  effeet  itt  r'uii  and 'V&t\«&i\Xw  \*i»i.\.\% ■w*. 


quite  80  lin|>|>y  as  in  ttiis  inBtance.  Txken  nllogpther,  Iiowvvrr, : 
dievets  in  France  are  moro  perfect  anil  Iwauliful  than  Uiis  &tni 
onknown  example. 

Tlie  catliedral  of  Troyes,  oonimenced  in  1206,  and  continued  sleadSy 
for  more  tlian  three  centuries,  is  one  of  t)ie  few  in  Prance  designtd 
originally  witli  five  aisles  auA  a  range  of  tliajiels.  The  effect,  howeTcr. 
is  far  from  aatisfaelory.  The  great  width  tliiis  given  mukes  the  tIh^ 
ajipear  low,  and  ilie  choir  wants  that  expansion  and  dignity  whirl  ii 


1 

m 
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BO  pleasing  at  Itlieiins  and  Cliartres.     Still  the  details  nnd  ileslgn  i 
the  earlier  parts  arc  ^o^d  and  eleuunti  and  the  west  front  (Wooiiol 
No.  403),  ihotigh  lidiinging  wholly  to  the  IGih  centnry,  is  om 
most  plL'asing  specimens  of  flatnhoyanl  work  in  France,  being  Tia\ 
without  exnberance,  and  devoid  of  tlio  bad  taste  tliat  sonivtinics  <!»■  % 
figures  works  of  this  class  and  age. 

Tile  cathedral  at  Sowaona  \s  -m  .  tA  \,\\ft  wioet  \ilcaBing  of  all  the*  I 
irzheB'     Nothing  can  Bttr\iaBa  We  y.w'Viww.  "A liie  ytiyitfCvwia  Aito  [ 
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itrol  nnd  side  aisles  both  in  themselves  and  to  one  another.  Thotigh 
clinroli  Unol  large,  and  principally  of  that  nge  —  the  lalter  half  of 
13th  century  — in  which  the  effect  depended 
much  on  painted  glass,  now  destroyed  or 
,nged,  it  stilt  deserves  a  place  in  the  hist 
ik  of  French  cathedrals. 

The  two  cathedrals  of  Toul  and  Tonrs  present 
ly  jKiiiiis  of  great  beauty,  but  their  inost  re 
kable  features  are  their  wealern  facades,  1   tl 
late  datv,  each  possessing  two  towers  tii 
in  octagonal  lantern:!,  with  details  vert, 
style  of  the  Renaissance,  and  yet  so  G  tl 
in  design  and  so  charmingly  executed  as  al      si 
to  induce  the  belief,  in  spite  of  the  fanciful  exi 
agsn(>P    which    it    displays,   that  the  archil     ts 
wero  approaching  to  something  new  and  beei  t  t  1 
when    the    mania  for  classical  details  ovei  1     k    *ih  " "!,  "        " 

them.  *      Mj    1  a    A    t 

The  two   cathedrals  of   Limoges  and   Dijon 
In-hiTig  to  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  century,  and,  will,  consequently 
when  better  known   fill  a  gap  pain- 
fully felt  in  the  history  of  the  art. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate 

all  the  great  cathedrals  of  the  cuitiitry, 

or  Ui  attempt  to  describe  iheir  |)eeu- 

liarities;  bnt  we   must  not  uinit  all 

ineiition  of  such  as  Lisienx,  reniark- 

Ij^le    for   iU    beautiful    f:i(;ade,   :md 

^Kmox,  for  the  tieauty  of  many  of  lU 

^^Hts,  though  the  whole  ia  too  much 

a  patchwork  to  produce  an  entirely 

pleading  effoot.      Nevers,  too,  is  I'e- 

markable  as  being  one  of  the  only 

two  double-apse  cathedrals  in  France. 

Befcan^on  being  the  other.    At  Nevers 

tluH    was   owing    to    the   high    altar 

having   been  originally  at  the  west, 

I     a    defect    felt    to    be    intolerable    in 

'     r  ance  in   the   16th  century,  when 

the  church  was  rebuilt,  when  it  was 

done  wilhuat  destroying  the  old  sanc- 

tnary,     Bordeaux,  already  mentioned 


1  "CompU  Beiidii  ilea  TntvBiis  de  \u   Cnn\\x\\v>,\tm   d\^!.  M.o\iMTOe\i.\a. 
.  .^(ppoTt  jaisimU  au  Pritot  tin  In  Giroiulu,  1648  »« 


'l  for  its  noble  nnvc  without  aisles,  posseases  a  clievet  wnrtl>,r  of  it,  h 

'  two  spirea  o£  great  1>eauty  at  tlie  ends  of  the  transoptit,  the  onljr  k| 

a  placed,  I  tliiiik,  in  France.    Aiititii  has  a  spire  on  the  int« 

of  the  nave  with  the  triuiscplB  ns  beautiful  ae  aiiythiiig  uf  iim  at 

clasB  t'lBfwhero,     The  cathedral  of  Lyons  is  interesting,  a«  show 

I  bow  hard  il  was  f.ir  t)ie  Southern  peojile  of  Fraiic«  to  shnke  off  theirn 


I  Htylo  and  ado]ii  rliiiiof  till' 


jghbors.  With  mncb 
etir  and  pI 
of  df  tails,  it  iitl 
BO  vlums)*  in  &■ 
sigu  that  neiibar 
the  who1«  nor  iny 
of  its  part)  i^u 
be  cont-iderod  K 
sal  is  factor}-,  TIw 
windows,  for  in- 
stance, as  sbonD  in 
the  woodcut  (So. 
404),  look  more  lik» 
epecinienaofttifso 
called  caqwulcr* 
Gothic  of  mudi-ni 
tinius  than  cxvti- 
pies  of  iho  an  «( 
ibt.-  Middle  AgM. 

There    Btili    ny 
mains  to  he  rstva- 
tioncd    the    catbs- 
dral      at      RoueiL 
Tills      rtMtinHcalilaj 
building 
parte  belonging 
all  ages,    and 
hiliits  inoKt  of 
bf  autifs,  HK 
niuKt  be  4xitif( 
most  of   the  dtfet'ts  of   each  stylf.       It  was  erected    with   a 
disregard    to  all    rule,   }-el  ao   splendid   and   so    piotnresqu© 
■we    are   almost   driven    to  the   wild    luxuriance   of   nature    to 
an>1hing    to    which    we    can     compare    iu       Internallj-    its    tun 
tliough  rich,  is  painfully  cut  up  into  small  parts.     The  uodivii 
piers    of    the    choir,   on    the   contrary,    arc    too    sinijile    for    lli 
adjimets.      Externally,  the  transept  towei-s  are  beautiful  in 
Beiios,  hut  are  over\)o"KPtei\>Y\\»cTit:txvftBattViXvwR^il\K«  we«t  h 
LXiiB  whuld  of  that  lftsaia,\a  &¥v^ft  qV  \V« 
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importaiit  features,  and  the  intrusion  of  much  modem  vulgarity,  may , 
be  called  a  romance  in  etone,  consisting  as  it  does  of  a  profusion  of  the 
most  playful  fancies.  Like  most  of  the  cathedrals  near  our  shores, 
that  of  Rouen  was  designed  to  have  a  central  spire ;  this,  however, 
was  not  completed  till  late  in  the  cinque-cento  age,  and  then  only  in 
Tvlgar  woodwork  meant  to  imitate  stone.  That  being  destroyed,  an 
attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  replace  it  by  still  more  vulgar  iron- 
work, leaner  and  poorer  than  almost  anything  else  of  modern  times. 
Id  the  preceding  pages,  all  mention  of  the  cathedrals  of  Bazas  and 
Boarges  has  been  purposely  omitted,  because  they  belong  to  a  diiTerent 
^pe  from  the  above.     The  first  (Woodcut  No.  4U0)  is  one  of  the  most 


"m  ft 


I  rsi   «'  I  «9ii;:  |i^    k9 


■^•■i^BI    I     Ml      I'      ini        I      Mill  I 

,.  iillllil'PllllllI  bi 


perfect  specimens  of  the  jiure  Gothic  style  in  the  South  nf  Fi-nnoe. 
Its  noble  triple  portal,  tillfd  nith  exipiisit.'  wuliiture,  mid  ils  cxlon. 
Bivc  chevet,  make  it  one  of  IIil-  most  bciuitil'iil  <>i  its  class.  It  shows 
no  trace  of  a  triiiiKe|>t,  —  a  peculiarity,  as  liifme  iminteil  out,  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  the  S(»uth.  This  though  a  defect  in  so  tiir  as 
external  effect  is  conccnieil,  gives  great  vahie  to  tlii>  iiitcriinl  diuicii- 
Bions,  the  appearance  of  length  being  far  greater  than  when  the  view 
is  broken  by  the  intersection  of  the  transept. 

This  is  still  more  striking  at  liourgcw,  where  the  cathedral,  tlumgh 
one  of  the  finest  and  largest  in  France,  covering  7!{,17l)  stpiare  feet,  ig 
Still  one  of  the  shortest,  being  only  4i).">  ft.  in  extreme  length;  yet 
owiiif(  to  the  central  aisle  being  wholly  uu\«oVti\i,  \\,  wyY^^iv*  •iW'iA 
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the  longest,  as  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  majestic  of  alL  Thii 
cathedral  possesses  also  another  Southern  peculiarity  of  more  ques- 
tionable advantage,  in  having  five  aisles  in  three  different  heights. 
The  section  (Woodcut  No.  407)  will  explain  this.  The  central  aisle  ii 
117  ft.  in  height,  those  next  to  it  66  ft.  high,  the  two  outer  only  28. 
These  last  appear  to  destroy  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  for  on  an 
inspection  of  the  building,  the  outer  aisles  do  not  appear  to  belong  to 
the  design,  but  look  more  like  afterthoughts.  At  Milan,  Bologna,  and 
other  places  in  Italy,  where  this  gradation  is  common,  this  mistake  is 
avoided,  and  the  effect  proportionably  increased ;  and  except  that  this 
arrangement  does  not  admit  of  such  large  window  spaces,  in  other 
respects  it  is  not  quite  clear  that,  where  double  aisles  are  used,  it 
would  not  always  be  better  that  they  should  be  of  different  heights. 
This  arrangement  of  the  aisles  was  never  again  fairly  tried  in  France ; 
but  even  as  it  is  the  cathedral  of  Bourges  must  rank  after  the  four 
first  mentioned  as  the  finest  and  most  i)erfect  of  the  remaining  edifices 
of  its  class  in  that  country.  It  is  singularly  beautiful  in  its  details, 
and  hap])y  in  its  main  proportions ;  for  owing  to  the  omission  of  the 
transept,  tlie  length  is  exquisitely  adapted  to  the  other  dimensions. 
Had  a  tran8ej)t  been  added,  at  least  100  ft.  of  additional  length 
would  have  been  required  to  restore  the  harmony;  and  though 
externally  it  would  no  doubt  have  gained  by  such  an  adjunct,  thit 
gain  would  not  have  been  adequate  to  the  additional  expense  ^ 
incurrt'd. 

The  greater  ])art  of  the  western  facade  of  this  cathedral  is  of  a  laloi 
date  than  the  building  itself,  and  is  extended  so  much  beyond  the  pro- 
portions recjuired  fur  effect  as  to  overj)Ower  the  rest  of  the  buihling,  sc 
that  it  is  only  from  the  sides  or  the  eastern  end  that  all  the  beauty  o( 
this  church  can  be  aj)preciated. 

As  far  as  regards  size  or  richness  of  decoration,  the  cathedral  of 
Orleans  deserves  to  rank  as  one  of  the  very  first  in  France,  and  is 
remarkable  as  the  only  first-class  (Gothic  cathe<lral  erecteil  in  KuroiK? 
sin<*e  the  ^Middle  Aires.  The  original  church  on  this  site  havini;  U 
destroyed  by  the  C'alvinists,  the  ])resent  cathedral  was  commenced  in 
the  Year  IGOl  by  Heiirv  W.  of  France,  and  althomxh  the  rebuihliiic 
i)rocee(led  at  first  with  "jreat  viixor,  and  the  work  was  never  whollv 
discontinue<l,  it  is  even  now  hardly  com])leted. 

ConsideriuLT  the  aire  in  which  it  Avas  built,  and  the  contem]H>rar}' 
6])ecimens  of  so-called  (iothic  art  erected  in  France  and  England,  it 
is  wonderful  how  little  of  classical  admixture  has  been  allowed  to 
creej)  into  the  design  of  this  building,  and  how  closely  it  adhered  to 
every  essential  of  the  style  adopted.  In  plan,  in  arrangement,  ami, 
indeed,  in  details,  it  is  so  correct,  that  it  requires  considerable  knowl* 
e(?ge  to  define  the  dift\'re\Aee\>v?lN\v.^v\\  v\\\s  ^\\v\  ^w  Q\d<ir  building  of  the 
aanw  dass.     Still  there  *\s  v\  \v\^e  <V\"ftvi\^\\tvi^  >^\\vi\\  wy;^^^  \V€.v\\  \5$!^ 
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htfti  not  eaailj'  deBcnoc,  and  consists  in  ilic  fact  th»t  the  o.d  cathe- 
ft  were  built  by  men  who  had  a  true  perception  of  their  art ;  while 
nixltro  example  only  bears  evidcme  of  a  well-learnt  lesson,  di»- 
Illy  repealeil,  but  wirlioui  any  real  fufting  for  the  subject.  Thia 
Bt  betrays  ilsolf  in  an  uuirieauing  repetition  of  parts,  in  a  deficiency 
Bepth  and  rJuhueiw.  and  in  a  general  |)overty  of  iuvention. 


COU.EGIATK  Cm 

It  would  not  oe  difficult  to  select  out  of  the  collegiate  churches 
France  as  complete  a  series  as  of  the  cathedrals,  thouglj  of  inferior 
But  having  al- 
gone   through 
e  class  of  builil- 
re  must  confine 
Ives  to  a  brief 
■c  of  the  other, 
chtu-eli  of  Charity 
Loire  was  one  of 
most  picturesque 
l>cnutiful        in 
■.      It    is  now 
1 1  a  1  ly    ruined, 
igh  still  retaining 
igh  of  ita  original 
ires  to  illustrate 
■ly    the    style    to    , 
lieh      it      hi'longs. 
Originally  the  church    I 
WM  about  !i50  feet  in 
length      hy      (10      in 
broadth.    Oni>  tower    I 
of  the  WMtcrn  front, 
OiH>    «isle,    and     the 

whole  of  the  choir  still    *W..VIew  U,  ll.oClmn:W<:t,«h,^<.r  U>lt.,.    ,Fnm,  .  SkM<A 

remain,    and    belong 

wilhom  doubt  to  the  church  rledicaicd  in  UOO  by  Pope  Pas<'Bl.  The 
prrM'nci:  iif  the  jiointed  form  in  itii'  [licr-ari'lies  and  vaults  has  induced 
Kinu-  til  liclieve  thitt  this  rhiu'Hi  hclnngs  tu  the  reign  of  Philip  AiiguKtUH, 
about  a  cMitary  later,  and  when  the  church  was  restored  uftcr  ji  great 
6n\  Itn  southern  position,  however,  the  oircunistancx)  «f  its  twing 
th^'  earliest  daughter  church  of  the  abbey  of  Cjuny,  and  the  whol« 
etyle  of  the  building,  are  proofs,  of  its  earlier  age.  All  the  decor» 
tivo  parts,  and  all  the  external  o])enings,  aliU  TttaTO  \\ie  cmsim.W  Voto 
M  e«in-aiiaUy  ai>  if  the  jiointeil  had  never  \)wn  VuUwVwciV. 


I 
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The  most  remarkable  feature  in  thie  chnrch  is  the  cxubvniiicc 
the  ornameot  witli  which  all  the  parts  are  decorated,  s»  very  tinli 
the  masBive  rudenese  of  the  contemporary  Norman  or  Niirthern  «jl< 
The  capitals  of  the  pillars,  the  arches  of  the  trifuriam,  the  junbt 
the  windows  and  the  cornices,  all  show  a  refinement  and  lore  of  un 
meot  cliiiracleriatic  of  a  far  more  advanced  and  civilized  peojile  tb 
those  of  thu  Northern  provinces  of  France, 

Among  those  who  were  prcgent  at  tho  dedication  of  tlii«  ciior 
was  the  Abbe  Sngcr.  tb 
a  gay  young  nuu 
twenty  years  of  age.  r 
about  thirty  years  later, 
the  plenitude  of  bis  pow 
commenced  the  bnildi 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Dri 
uearParis.thc  westfroal 
which  WHS  dedicated  in ' 
yciir  IHO.  and  the  tist 
tbecbuTch  built  "«tii  (Id 
oeleritate,"  tind  dcdiol 
in  1144.  Though  «tt«i 
not  tile  earliMt.  Hi. 
may  be  consid<>ml  utbl 
typical  example  nf  tkl 
earliest  pointed  (totlticiaf 
France.  It  tcrmroiilMl  Ikl 
era  of  truusititm,  and  6iM 
the  epoch  whcD  iheKi^ 
them  pointed  etyle 
supreme.*  to  tbu  total 
elusion  of  theround. 
style  that  prcc^i^nl 
effect  of  Suger'e  chi 
DOW  destroyed  by  a 
of  the  14th  century 
great  beauty.  It  must  be  confessed — which  is  interpolated  twti 
the  western  front  and  the  choir,  both  which  remain  in  all  eMtiiti 
ae  left  by  bim.  and  enable  us  to  decide  witliont  hesitation  on  th 
of  architectural  art  at  the  liinoof  llie  dodiciitionof  the  church. 
A  few  years  later  was  commenced  the  once  celebrated  ab 
Pontigny,  near  Anxerre,  probably  in  1150.  and  completed,  oa  we 
find  it,  within  15  or  20  years  from  that  date. 

Externally  it  diaplaya  an  nlmost  bnrn-Iiko  simpUcity,  h»vi 
towers  or  pinnacles — p\a\\\  \n\i\N\4e4  "«\i\io«».  w\d 
any  sort.     The  same  8\rapVvo\V^  "[c\%iia\tt  '^fe\w.'wiT\w,\nj^'&«: 
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and  play  of  light  and  shade  here  relieye  it  to  a  sufiicieiit  extent, 
make  it  altogether,  if  not  one  of  the  most  charming  examples  of 
=  Tt^  age,  at  least  one  of  the  most  instmctive,  as  showing  how  much 
-  ^fbct  can  be  obtained  by  ornamental  arrangement  with  the  smallest 
possible  amount  of  ornament.  In  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  Cister- 
GittQ  order,  it  neither  had  towers  nor  painted  glass,  which  last  circum- 
stance, perhaps,  adds  to  its  beauty,  as  we  now  see  it,  for  the  windows 
%eing  small,  admit  just  light  enough  for  eifect  without  the  painful 
glare  that  now  streams  through  the  large  muUioned  windows  of  the 
eathedral  of  Auxerre. 

To  the  Englishman,  Pontigny  should  be  more  than  usually  inter- 
esting, as  it  was  here  that  the  three  most  celebrated  archbishops  of 
Canterbury —  Becket,  Langton,  and  Edmund  —  found  an  asylum  when 
driven  by  the  troubles  of  their  native  land  to  seek  a  refuge  abroad, 
and  the  bones  of  the  last-named  sainted  prelate  arc  said  still  to  remain 
in  the  chdsse,  represented  in  the  woodcut,  and  are  now  and  have  been 
for  centuries  the  great  object  of  worship  here. 

About  a  century  after  the  erection  of  these  two  early  specimens  we 
have  two  others,  the  dates  of  which  are  ascertained,  and  wliich  exhibit 
the  pointed  style  in  its  greatest  degree  of  ])erfection.  Tlie  first,  the 
Sainte  Chapelle  in  Paris,  was  commenced  in  1241  and  dedicated  in 
1244  ;'  the  other,  the  church  of  St.  Urban  at  Troves,  was  begun  in  1202, 
and  the  choir  and  transept  comiUeted  in  120(5.  Both  are  only  frag- 
ments—  choirs  to  which  it  was  originally  intended  to  add  naves  of 
considerable  extent.  The  proportions  of  the  Sainte  Cliapelle  are  in 
consequence  somewhat  too  tall  and  short ;  but  the  noble  sim])licity  of 
its  design,  the  majesty  of  its  tall  windows,  and  the  beauty  of  all  its 
details,  render  it  one  of  the  most  j)orfect  examples  of  the  styk*  at  its 
culminating  point  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis.  Xow  that  tlu*  wholo  of 
the  painted  glass  has  been  restored,  and  the  walls  repainte<I  according 
to  what  may  be  assumed  to  have  boon  the  r)ri<rinal  dosiLrn,  wo  are 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  olTect  of  such  a  huildiiig  in  tho  Mi<l(llo  Ages. 
It  may  be  that  our  eyes  are  not  oduc^att^l  up  to  tho  mark,  or  that  the 
restorers  have  not  quite  grasped  tho  ancient  dosi<rn  ;  ])ut  tho  otToct  as 
now  seen  is  certainly  not  quite  satisfactory.  The  painto<]  glass  is 
glorious,  but  the  effect  would  certainly  have  boon  inoro  pleasing  if  all 
the  structural  parts  of  the  architec^ture  had  ))oon  of  one  color.  There 
is  no  repose  about  tho  interior  —  nothing  to  explain  the  construction. 
The  flat  parts  may  have  been  painted  as  they  now  are  ;  but  suroly 
the  shafts  and  ribs  could  onlv  have  been  treated  as  stone. 

The  other  was  founded  by  Pope  Urban  IV.,  a  native  of  Troves, 
and  would  have  been  completed  as  a  large  and  magnificent  church. 


'  A  plan  of  tho  Sainte  Chapelle  will  Ih>  found  in  Ho 
npan'ng  it  with  St.  Stephen ^s  Chapel,  We8lm\i\a\<?T. 
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>t   only  beautiful   in   itself,  but  interesting  as  almost  the  on')' 

pie  of  AD  open-work  spire  in  France. 

he  church  of  St.  Ouen,  at  Rouen,  was  beyond  comparison  the 

beautiful  and  perfect  of  the  abbey  edifices  of  France.  This  was 
nonced  by  Marc  d'Argent  in  the  year  1318,  iiiid  was  carried  on 
^rruptcdly  for  twenty-one  years,  and  at  liie  <U'.itli  titc  choir  and 
lopts  were  completed,  or  very 

y  80.  The  English  wars  inter-' 
>d  at  this  time  the  progress  of 

as  of  many  other  builduigs, 

the  works  of  the  nave  were 
seemingly  resumed  till  about 
,  and  twenty-five  years  later 
beautiful  western  front  was 
nenced, 

xccpt  that  of  Limoges,  the 
■  ia  almost  the  only  i>erfect 
ling  of  its  age,  and,  being 
ly  fontemporary  with  the  choir 
ologne  (1276  to  1321),  affords 
eans  of  comparison  between 
two  Btyles  of  Germany  and 
ice  at  that  age,  entirely  to  the 
jiti^e  of  the  French  example, 
h,  though  very  much  smaller, 
Is  all  the  more  glaring  faults 
ic  other- 
nothing,  indeed,  can  exceed  the 
ty  of  proportion  of  this  most 
int  church  ;  and,  except  that  it 
ts  the  depth  and  earneetness  of 
•arlier  examples,  it  may  be  con- 
■ed  as  the  most  beautiful  thing 
i  kind  in  Europe.  The  propor* 
too,  of  the  navs,  transepts,  and 
r  to  one  another  is  remarkably    ^j^ 

)y,  and  affords  a  most  striking  '^'^"sJ^'ioo'il  toTiu"''  * 

rast    to   the    very    imperfect 

ortiona  of  Cologne.  Its  three  towers  also  would  have  formed 
srfect  group  as  originally  dcsiLriifd,  hut  the  central  one  was 
completed  till  so  late  that  its  details  have  lost  the  asjiiring 
acter  of  the  building  on  which  it  stands,  and  the  Mestern  spires, 
ebnilt  within  the  last  few  years,  .ire  iiicoiigi-unuii  and  inapi'ro- 
»;  whereas,  had  the  orijiiiial  design  heen  eiinieil  wvt  awOTiUwf, 
le  drawiaga  which  stiiJ  exist,  it  would  \\av«  Wvw  out  ol  XV^i  ■vw-«X 
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The  style  of  llie  choir  of  this  churcli  mav  be  fairly  judged  from  tlie 
viBW  of  the  sotitliorn  porch  (Woo.lciit  \u  41S)  Tins  lias  nil  tliat 
porfeetion  of  detail 
which  we  are  an  ub 
tomed  1*1  adinirt  in 
Cologne  Cathedrd 
md  the  works  of  th< 
lim«  of  our  Stcotid 
Edward,    combiiitd    | 

withadegreeoflighl 
DBss  and  graue  (h>ou 

liar   to    this  clmrch     , 

The  wooilciil  IS  too    I 

nnall     In    show    tlx     I 

details  of  the  bcuI^ 

turc  ID   the  tvmpii 

nutn  above  the  doom 

hut    that  too   IS  of 

eitjtiisiio  beauty,  and 

lieing  placed  where 

it   can    be   so  well   . 

leen,  aiid  at  the  same 

timoao  perfectly  pro- 

toctixl,  it   lieighleni^ 

tlio  wehileclural  de- 

siga  without  in  any 

way Beomingto inter-    "*'"  °"""'""' '""'"  """ 

tcre  with  it.     This  is  aaomcwhnl  v.irp  merit  in  French  portals.     In 

moot  of  them  it  is  evident  tlutt  the  architect   has   Ix'cn  controlled 

in  hts  dreign  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  immense  (pinnlity  of 

Kulpturc  which  usually  crowds  them.     On  the  other  hand,  the  position 

of  the  fiffirca  is  often  forced  and  constrained,  and  the  bas-rcHpfB  nearly 

nntntolligible,   from  the  architects  h.iving  Wen  unable  to  give  the 

aciilptor  that  unencumbered  apace  wliieli  was  requisite  for  the  full 

devclopinent  of  his  ideas. 


Tt  would  be  easy  to  select  nuincroiiB  examples  from  the  collegiate 
and  parinh  churches  of  France  to  oxtonil  this  series.  Our  limits  will 
not,  however,  admit  of  the  rncntiuii  of  more  than  one  other  instance. 
The  Bepulchral  ebnrch  of  Brou  en  Bresae  was  erecteil  between  Iftl  I  and 
1580,  by  Margaret  of  Austria,  daughter  of  Maximilian,  and  aunt  of 
Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany.  It  was  therefore  nearly  contem- 
porary with  Henry \^I.'B  Chapel  at  Westmiustur,  and  thus  affords  the 
inuuis  of  comparison  between  the  English  and  French  styles  of  the 
4ajr,  wliich  is  wholly  in  favor  of  our  own ;  both  arc  the  most  florid 
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specimens  of  their  class  in  either  country,  but  at  Brou,  both  externally 
and  internally,  all  majesty  of  form  and  constructive  propriety  are  lost 
Mght  of ;  and  though  we  wonder  that  stone  could  be  cut  into  such  a 
marvellous  variety  of  lace-like  forms,  and  are  dazzled  by  the  splendor 
of  the  whole,  it  is  with  infinite  pleasure  that  we  turn  from  these 
elaborate  specimens  of  declining  taste  to  an  earlier  and  purer  style. 
Fascinating  as  some  of  these  late  buildings  undoubtedly  are  from  the 
richness  of  decorative  fancy  that  reigns  in  every  detail,  still  they  can 
only  be  regarded  as  the  production  of  the  stone-mason  and  carver,  and 
not  of  the  arts  of  the  architect  or  sculptor  properly  so  called. 

In  the  city  of  Rouen  we  also  find  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Maclou 
(1432-1500),  a  gorgeous  specimen  of  the  later  French  style,  presenting 
internally  all  the  attenuation  and  defects  of  its  age ;  but  in  the  five 
arcades  of  its  beautiful  western  front  it  displays  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  elegant  specimens  of  flamboyant  work  in  France.  It  also 
shows  what  the  fa9ade  of  St.  Ouen  would  have  been  if  comj)leted  as 
designed.  This  church  once  possessed  a  noble  central  tower  and  spire, 
destroyed  in  1794.  When  all  this  was  complete,  few  churches  of  its 
age  could  have  competed  with  it. 

St.  Jacques  at  Dieppe  is  another  church  of  the  same  age,  and  pos- 
sessing the  same  lace-like  beauty  of  detail  and  elaborate  finish,  which 
charms  in  spite  of  soberer  reason,  that  tells  us  it  is  not  in  stone  that 
such  vagaries  should  be  attempted.  Abbeville,  St.  Riquier,  and  all 
the  principal  towns  throughout  that  part  of  France,  are  rich  in  speci- 
mens of  the  late  Gothic,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  Tiiesc 
sj)eciniens  arc  in  many  respects  beautiful,  but  in  all  that  constitutes 
true  and  good  art  they  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  glorious  epoch 
which  preceded  them. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

CONTENTS. 

9othic  details — Pillars  —  Windows  ^  Circular  windows  —  Bays — Vaults  —  But- 
tresses —  Pinnacles  —  Spires  —  Decoration  —  Construction  —  Furniture  of 
churches  —  Domestic  architecture. 

ALTHOUGH  in  the  preceding  pages,  in  describing  the  principal 
churches  of  France,  mention  has  been  made  of  the  various 
changes  of  detail  which  took  place  from  the  time  of  the  introduction 
of  the  pointed  style  till  its  abandonment  in  favor  of  the  revived 
classical,  still  it  seems  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  leading  changes 
that  were  introduced.  This  will  be  most  fitly  done  before  we  leave 
the  subject  of  French  architecture,  that  being  on  the  whole  the  most 
complete  and  harmonious  of  all  the  pointed  styles,  as  well  as  the 
earliest. 

Pillars. 

Of  these  details,  the  first  that  arrests  the  attention  of  the  inquirer 
is  the  form  of  the  pillars  or  piers  used  in  the  Middle  Ages,  inasmuch 
Rs  it  is  the  feature  that  bears  the  most  immediate  resemblance  to  thci 
typical  forms  of  preceding  styles.  Indeed,  the  early  pillars  in  the 
round-arched  style  were  virtually  rude  imitations  of  Uoman  originals, 
made  so  thick  and  heavy  as  to  bear  without  apparent  stress  the  wholo 
weight  of  the  arches  they  supported,  and  of  the  superincumbent  wall. 
This  increase  of  the  weight  laid  upon  the  pillars,  an<l  consocjuently  in 
their  strength  and  heaviness,  was  the  great  change  introiluced  into 
the  art  of  building  in  the  early  round  Gothic  style.  With  tlie  same 
requirements  the  classic  architects  either  must  have  thickencMl  tlieir 
pillars  immensely,  or  coupled  them  in  some  way.  Indeed,  the  Romans, 
In  such  buildings  as  the  Colosseum,  placed  the  pillars  in  front  and 
a  j>ier  behind,  which  last  was  the  virtual  8up])ort  of  the  wall.  The 
Gothic  architects  improved  on  this  by  adding  a  pillar,  or  rather  a  half 
pillar,  on  each  side,  to  receive  the  ]>ier  arches,  and  oarryini^  up  those 
behind  and  in  front  to  support  the  springinix  of  the  vault  or  roof, 
instead  of  the  useless  entablature  of  the  Romans. 

By  this  means  the  pier  became  in  i)lan  what  is  rq)reaented  in  Figs. 
1  and  2  in  the  diagram  (Woodcut  Xo.  414).  Sometimes  it  was  varied, 
as  represented  in  Fig.  3,  where  the  auirle-shafts  were  only  used  to 
lighten  the  apparent  heaviness  of  the  central  mass ;  in  other  examvles 
both  theae  modes  are  combined,  as  in  Fig.  4,  v»\uc\\  woX.  o\3\^  ^;,vi\\^iX\>\^.v 
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ively  but  artistically  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  combinations  which 
the  square  forms  are  capable  of,  combining  great  strength  with  great 
lightness  of  appearance,  and  variety  of  light  and  shade. 

These  four  forms  may  be  said  to  be  typical  in  the  South,  where  the 
style  was  derived  so  directly  from  the  Roman  square  pier  combined 
with  an  attached  circular  pillar. 

In  the  North  the  Normans,  and,  generally  speaking,  all  the  Frankish 
tribes  used  the  circular  pillar  in  preference  to  the  square  pier,  and 
consequently  the  variations  were  as  shown  in  Figs.  5,  6,  7,  and  8; 
which,  though  forming  beautiful  combinations,  wanted  the  accentua- 
tion produced  by  the  contrast  between  the  square  and  round  forms. 


■0^i^.. 
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414.    Diagram  of  Plans  of  Pillars. 


The  architects  after  a  time  seem  to  have  felt  this,  and  tried  to 
remedy  it  by  introducing  ogee  forms  and  sharp  edges,  with  deep 
undercut  shadows,  thus  applying  to  the  pillars  those  forms  which  had 
been  invented  for  the  mouldings  of  the  ribs  of  the  vaults,  and  for  the 
tracery  of  the  windows.  The  expedient  was  perfectly  successful  at 
first,  and,  so  long  as  it  was  practised  in  moderation,  gave  rise  to  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  pillars  to  be  found  in  any  style.  It 
proved,  however,  too  teni})ting  an  opportunity  for  the  indulgence  of 
every  sort  of  quirk  and  quibble;  and  after  ))assing  through  the  sha|>es 
shown  in  Figs.  9  and  10,  where  the  meaning  of  all  the  parts  is  still 
sufficiently  manifest,  it  became  as  complicated  as  Fig.  11,  and  sometimes 
even  more  cut  uj),  so  that  all  meaning  and  beauty  was  lost.  It  became 
moreover  very  expensive  and  difficult  to  execute,  so  that  in  later  times 
the  architects  reverted  either  to  circular  pillars,  or  to  such  a  form  as 
that  shown  in  Fig.  12,  which  was  introduced  in  the  16th  century.  The 
change  may  have  been  ])artly  introduced  from  motives  of  economj} 
and  also  to  some  extent  from  a  desire  to  imitate  the  flutincrg  of  classical 
pillars :  but  from  whatever  motive  it  arose,  it  is  singularly  unmeaning 
and  inartistic ;  and  as  Uie  capital  vjaa  at  the  same  time  omitted,  the 
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whole  pillar  took  an  appearance  of  cold  poverty  entirely  at  variance 
witb  tbe  true  spirit  of '  Gothic  art.    This  last  change  showed,  per- 
haps more  clearly  than  those  introduced  into 
iktiy  other  feature,  how  entirely  the  art  had 
dietl  away  before  the  classical  styles  super 
teded  it. 

Windows. 

Before  painted  glass  came  into  use,  very 
imall  apertures  sufliced  to  admit  th<^  re 
quired  quantity  of  light  into  the  churches. 
These  openings  retained  their  circular-arched 
heads  long  after  the  pointed  form  pervaded 
the  vaults  and  pier  arches,  because  the  arclii 
lefts  still  thought  them  the  most  beautiful 
thev  moreover  occupied  bo  small  a  portion  of 
the  wall  spaces  that  their  lines  neither  came 
in  contact  nor  interfered  with  the  constructive 
lines  of  the  building  itself;  but  when  It  was 
rcciuired  to  enlarge  them  for  the  pui-pose  of 
receiving  large  )>ictures  the  retention  of  the 
circular  forin  was  no  longer  practicable. 

The  Woodcut  No.  388,  showing  the  side 
elevation  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  illustrates 
well  three  stages  of  this  process  as  practised 
in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  It  exhibits 
first  the  large  undivi<led  window  without 
mullions,  the  glass  being  supjwrted  by  strong 
iron  Ifars  ;  next,  that  with  one  mullion  and 
a  einnilar  rose  in  the  head  ;  and  lastly,  in  the 
lower  story,  a  complete  traceried  window. 
The  transition  from  the  old  small  wiiulow 
to  the  first  of  these  is  easily  ex|)laine(l,  and 
tbe  Woodcut  No.  415,  i-epresenting  one  of  the 
windows  in  Bt.  Martin  at  Paris,  will  explain 
tbe  transition  from  the  first  lo  the  second. 
Instead  of  one  large  undivided  openintr.  it  w.is 
often  thought  more  expe<lient  to  introduce  two 
lancets  side  by  side;  but  as  Ihwe  never  filled, 
nor  could  fill,  the  space  of  one  b.iy  so  an  to 
follow  its  principal  lines,  it  became  usual  to 
introduce  a  circular  window  of  greater  or  less 
size  between  their  heads.  This,  with  the  ru<le 
construction  of  the  ago,  presented  certain  difficulties,  n 
obviated  by  carrying  the  masonry  of  the  vault  through  the 
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to  form  a  discharging  arch.  When  once  this  was  done  it  roqui 
only  a  glance  from  an  experienced  builder  to  see  thm  if  llw 
charging  arch  were  strong  enough,  the  wholo  of  thp  wall  brtw 
Ihe  battresses  might  be  removud  witliont  endangering  the  ul 
of  tho  building.  This  vsn  nccordingW  « 
done.  The  pier  between  the  two  lanceu 
came  attenuated  iutii  a  mullion,  tlw  cirrlei 
its  independence,  and  was  grou|>fd  with  U 
under  the  discharging  aroh,  which  wait  an 
down  each  side  in  boldly  splayed  jambt,  i 
the  whole  became  in  fact  a  iraccrieil  wind 
In  the  cathedral  at  Charlres  wo  havn 
amplcs  of  the  two  extrenii-s  of  thesv  liw 
tional  windows,  In  the  windows  of  the  u 
of  the  nave  (Woodcut  No.  416)  the  cirrie 
Binall  and  inaignificnnt,  and  only  ■enrcs  to  j< 
togelher  the  two  lancets.  In  the  citrertfl 
(Womlcnt  No.  417),  which  is  somewhat  lu 
the  circle  is  all  iniporlanl  nnd  <)nitc  im 
|H>wers  the  lower  part.  Here  it  is,  in  fart 
circular  window,  nupported  by  n  rvrliltnt 
substructure.  In  both  these  instanRmthix) 
charging  arch  Blill  retains  ita  circular  tor 
and  the  tracery  is  still  imperfect,  iiitutmuch 
all  the  openings  are  only  holes  of  various  foms 
cut  into  a  Hat  surface,  whereas  to  make  il  |>^ 
feet,  it  is  necessary  (hat  the  Hues  of  two  mn- 
tignous  openings  should  blend  togetlier,  \miii 
separated  by  a  straight  or  curveil  muiiMi-'i 
mullion,  and  nof  merely  pierced  as  ibej  v* 
in  Ibis  inHt.ince.  This  may,  |ierfaa|i!(,  be  bvovr 
illiisir-iled  by  one  of  the  window;*  of  tht-  *i■l^ 
iiisleH  at  Rheims,  where  the  |xiint<><]  (irtW* 
window  has  become  complete  in  all  tt«msrntid- 
parts.  Even  here,  it  will  be  observed  lw» 
awkwardly  the  circle  fits  into  the  spherird 
triangle  of  the  ujiper  frtirt  of  the  winthnr. 
Indeed,  there  is  an  insuperable  au-kwardntW 
in  thi'  small  triangles  necessarily  ltd  1> 
fitting  circles  into  the  spnccs  above  the  lancet*,  and  benfatli  tfcs 
pointed  head  of  the  openings.  When  four  or  five  lights  wvn>  nial' 
iDStead  of  two,  this  defect  be^'anic  more  apparent;  and  wvi-n  in 
example  from  St.  Ouen  {Woodcut  No,  419),  one  of  tliu  mort  lH-HH(ifl 
JD  France,  the  archiletV  \\w>,  no\,  We^  «i>\i  Vo  obviate  the  disoanli 
between  the  confiicUng  Ymes  ot  ^^lfe  wTcXa  wai.  *vN\wf\BA  vvimi^. 
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CIBCnLAR  WINDOWS. 

I  mttvT  two  oenturieB  of  earnest  trial,  the  builders  of  those  days 
t  themselves  constrained  to  abandon  entirely  these  beautiful  l-ud- 
ve  geometric  fonns,  for  iracery  of  a  more  maiiageabl«  nature, 
I  pUoe  of  tbe  circle  they  inventeil  first  a  flowing  tracery,  of 
I  tlie  window  at  Chartres  (Woodcut  No, 
!  ao  exqui^te  example;  and  tben  having 
I  oS  the  trammels  of  eonstruciive  form, 
I  at  once  into  all  tfac  vagaries  of  the 
loyatit  style.  In  this  style  stone  trauery 
I  made  to  look  bent  and  twisted,  as  willow 
Its  forms,  it  must  be  confessed,  were 
.  graceful,  but  constructively  weak,  and 
lently  extravagant,  showing  a  complete  con- 
i  to  the  contemporary  perpendicular  style 
1  Kngland.  That  failed  from  the  BtiCf- 
R  of  iu  forms ;  this  from  the  fantastic  pliancy 
with  which  so  rigid  a  material  as  stone  w  is 
iwvd.  Grcatntss  or  grandeur  was  as  impossible 
in  flamboyant  tracery,  as  grace  and  beauty  were 
with  llif  perpendicular  style;  still  for  domestic  ^  winj..,,  m  on.in... 
edifices,  and  for  the  smaller  churches  erecHvl  in 

the  16lh  century,  it  must  be  confessed  the  flamboyant  style  has  a 
^Mrtn  it  is  imi>oseible  to  resist.  It  is  so  graceful  and  so  fantastically 
brilliant,  that  it  captivates  in  spite  of  our  soberer  reason,  lending  aa 
K  does  an  elegance  to  every  edifice  where  it  is  found,  and  finding  its 
parallel  alone  among  the  graceful  fancies  of  the  Saroceoio  architects 
^t  tlie  best  age. 

^K  Circular  Windows. 

^^By  far  the  most  brilliant  examples  of  ihls  class  in  France  an'  to  be 

PSind  among  the  great  circular  windows  with  wliich  the  west  ends 
Snd  transepts  of  the  cathedrals  were  a<loniud.  There  is,  I  believe,  no 
instance  in  France  of  tlie  great  straight-mull  ion  ed  windows  of  which 
oar  architects  were  so  foml,  an<l  even  where  ttie  east  end  lerminatea 
■qaarely,  as  at  Laon,  it  hiis  a  great  rose  window.  There  can  l>e  littla 
doubt  that  the  circle,  so  long  as  it  was  wholly  adhered  Ui,  wtix  the 
noblest  form  architecturally,  Imth  exlenially  and  internally  ;  but  when 
the  triforium  Wlow  it  was  pierced,  and  the  lower  angles  outside  the 
Mrcle  were  filled  «-ith  tracery,  making  it  into  someiliiu^r  like  our  great 
windows,  the  result  was  a  confuaiou  of  tlie  two  modes,  in  which  tlie 
•dvantiiges  of  neither  were  preserved. 

Of  the  earlier  circular  windows,  one  of  the  finest  is  that  in  thfl 
western  front  at  Chartres  fWooilcut  N*i>.  421 ),  of  im(>erfect  trwery.  Ilka 
Ibe  greater  part  of  thai  calheilr.il,  but  of  irreut  siw  and  majesty.     Iti 

^lametcr  is  3^  ft.  luross  the  openings,  and  44  ft.  tl  jn  across  lu  th* 


lo  tli<-  Ifice-work of  (lowing  irnoerViof  whk-h  tliU Ua |ik-n&ii^ e: 
It  is  fiivilicr  remarkable  in  respect  thiit  nil  ilie  jiarW  of  Ibe  tnet 
or  iTiuIlinns  nre  of  llie  Mine  thickness,  wlmrwis  it  is  usual  in  flonriltg^ 
flaniboy:iiit  tracery  to  introduce  a  conaidcralilu  iltfiiret'  of  suburdisi 
Into  till?  partB,  dividing  tliein  into  greater  or  mnollor  ribs,  tlius  «fi^ 
ing  eonfusion  and  giving  to  the  \vliole  a  constniclivo  ti]))>eunuica  wM' 
it  otborwiae  would  nut  jtosstutti.     This  it<  very  apparent  in  tndim 
^  triudow  as  tbat  wliieli  adorne  tbe  west  front  of  St.  Oiiun,  »t  T 


where  tliL-  parts  are  ilistuictly  subordinated  to  one  nnotlier,  nod  linve 

oonsuiuontly^  that  Htrcngth  and  cbaruuter  which  it  ia  su  ditficidt  to 

itn|iart.     It  also  exemplifies  what  was  before  alluded  to,  viz.,  tlii;  mode 

in  which  tht-  lower  external  angles  of  the  drclr  were  filled  up,  and 

also,  in  a  (ar  more  pleasing  mauner  than  usual,  the  mode  in  which 

the  pierceil  iriforiuni  is  made  to  form  pact  of  thi>  ilucoration.     Owing 

to  thf  strung  tnnsom  bar  here  eiuploje  I    llmt  ji  slien^tU  tnoiigh  to 

enplKiTt  the  superatuK^- 

ture ;  btit  na  too  ofti  n   » 

tlio    rnse,   when    ibis   is 

«abalui.d  an  I  kept  lui  Ur, 

then-  IS  H  <onfnsinii  lio- 

iwecn   tin    eirtular  an  1 

apright  inris,  whicli  is 

not  pleasing      It  is  tl  m    vl" 

neither   a    einiilii     n  f"    "1 

nn  upriplii  wm  1  w    l>  n    r- 

on    liifUtLnninuti    i    m      > 

fionnil  of  two  pknsiiig  ,K^ 

menibirs,  m  which  Ivoth  J*' 

BuiTer  matcritlly  bv  jux   s* 

lajK>silion  _* 

I  belie\c  it  IS  safi^  to 
assert  that  out  of  at 
least  ■»  hun  Ire  1  fir-^t- 
elass  e^arni  [es  of  iHcro 
drvnUr  itmioHs,  whidi 
still  exist  in  Fnincc,  no 
IWO  are  iilike.  On  tlie 
contrary,  tliey  present 
(lie  most  striking  dissimilarity  of  design.  There  is  no  fenUire  on 
whidh  the  Frcnc!.  arcIiiteotB  bi'stowed  more  pains,  or  in  whieh  they 
were  morv  successful.  They  art',  indeed,  the  c/it/»-(/\mtfiv  of  their 
deconitive  abilities,  and  the  most  |>leasing  individual  features  of  (heir 
greater  churches.  At  the  same  time,  they  oompletuly  refute  the  idea. 
Aat  the  pointed  form  is  at  all  necessary  for  the  production  of  beauty 
^Becorative  apertures. 

I  It  may  be  useful  here  to  reciijiitulate  what  has  been  said  of  the  sub- 
division of  churches  Into  bays,  or,  a*  tlie  Fn'nch  pall  them,  travfea. 
Tho  two  Ij-plcal  nrrangenients  of  thc-xe  arc  shown  in  Woodcuia  No«. 
882  and  383,  as  existing  Ijcforo  the  introduction  of  the  pointeil  fornnt. 
In  the  first  a  great  gallery  runs  over  the  whole  of  tlie  siJe-aiitlu, 
introduced  ]-nn\y  an  a  constructive  exputlyi-iiltu  B«rvw  thft^pHiywitt'fwr  j 
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which  flying  buttresses  were  afterwards  employed,  partly  as  enablmg 
the  architect  to  obtain  the  required  elevation  without  extraordinarily 
tall  pillars  or  wide  pier-spaces,  both  which  were  beyond  the  cod- 
structive  powers  of  the  earlier  builders.     These  galleries  were  ako 
useful  as  adding  to  the  accommodation  of  the  church,  as  people  were 
able  thence  to  see  the  ceremonies  performed  below,  and  to  hear  the 
mass  and  music  as  well  as  from  the  floor  of  the  church.    These 
advantages  were  counterbalanced  by  the  greater  dignity  and  archi- 
tectural beauty  of  the  second  arrangement  (Woodcut  No.  383),  where 
the  whole  height  was  divided  into  that  of  the  side-aisles  and  of  a  clere- 
story, separated  from  one  another  by  a  triforium  gallery,  which  repre- 
sented, in  fact,  the  depth  of  the  wooden  roof  requisite  to  cover  the 
side-aisles.     When  once  this  simple  and  beautiful  arrangement  was 
adopted,  it  continued  with  very  little  variation  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages.^     I'he  proportions  generally  used  were  to  make  the  aisles  half 
the  height  of  the  nave.     In  other  words,  the  string-course  below  the 
triforium  divided  the  height  into  two  equal  parts ;  the  space  above  that 
was  divided  into  three,  of  which  two  were  allotted  to  the  clerestory, 
and  one  to  the  triforium.^    It  b  true  there  is  perhaps  no  single  instance 
in  which  the  proportions  here  given  are  exactly  preserved,  but  they 
sufficiently  represent  the  general  division  of  the  parts,  from  which  the 
architects  only  deviated  slightly,  sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on 
till"  other,  accordino;  to  tlieir  taste  or  caprice.    The  only  really  important 
ih.iiiLTe  afterwards  introduced  was  tliat  of  fflazini?  the  triforium  <r:il- 
lerv  also,  bv  adoptiniif  a  flat  roof,  or  one  nearly  so,  over  the  side-aisk-s, 
as  the  nave  in  tlie  eliurch  of  St.  Ouen  at  Kouen,  or  by  covering  each 
bav  bv  a  ]»vraniidal  roof  not  seen  from  tlie  interior,  as  is  shown  in  lliC 
Woodcuts  Xos.  .*3sr)   and   802.     Tlie  whole  walls  of  the  eliurch,  with 
the  sliL!:ht  excej>tion  of  the  spandrils  of  the  great  pier-arches,  having 
thus  become  walls   of  glass,  the   mass  of  the  vault  being  suj>j)orte<l 
onlv  bv  tlic  dcei)  and  l)()ld  constructive  lines  of  which  the  framework 
of  the  gl:izc<l  surfaces  consists. 

In  Kngiaud  wc  have  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  any  instance  of  a 
glazccl  triforium,  but  it  is  oue  of  the  most  fascinating  features  in  the 
later  >tvles  of  the  French  architects,  and  where  it  retains  its  coloriMl 
glass,  which  is  iudispeusable,  j)ro<luces  the  most  fairy-like  effects.  Il 
is,  liowever,  <|uestioiiablc  whether  the  dee])  shadow  and  constructive 
]u*oj)riety  of  the  Knglish  j)ractice  is  not,  on  the  whole,  more  satisfactory. 
In  a  structure  of  glass  and  iron  nothing  could  be  more  aj)propriate  than 
the  French  ])ractice;  but  in  \\  building  of  stone  and  wood  more  solidity 
is  rc(juired  to  j)roduce  an  effect  which  shall  be  permanently  }de:isiiig. 


1  Tlio  earlier  fonn  is  found  retained  I  of  tlio  l.'ilh  it  gave  place  to  the  second, 
at  Aovon,  at  Paris,  uh  s\\o\vu  \\A\\ov>v\-\vv\\v\NN^?.\\c^\.?c(vv>rYrard8  revived, 
rut  JVo.  ;M),  and  in  most  of  l\\e  e\\\\Tc\\o%\      *^  "Svjvi  Y\iu^A\3«N.\wv,  ^^ksgs.  ^,,^^*A 
Qi  the  12th  ceuturv ;  but  iu  llie  1\vv,v Noav^iX cmV^o.  ^ 


tX.    DUgrai 


Vajilts. 

It  baa  already  been  ezpluned  how  essential  a  part  of  a  Gothio 
church  the  vault  was,  and  how  completely  it  was  the  governing  power 
that  gave  form  to  the  art.  We  have  also  seen  the  various  steps  by 
wlii<.'li  the  architeots  arrived  at  the  intersecting  vault,  which  became 
the  typical  form  in  the  beet  age.  In  France  especially  the  stone  vault 
wait  retained  throughout  as  a  rcnily  essential  feature,  for  though  the 
English  were  so  successful  in  the  art  of  constructing  ornamental 
wooden  roofs,  the  practice  never  prevailed  in  France. 

In  the  best  age  the  arrangement  of  the  French  vaults  was  extremely 
simple.  The  aisles  were  generally  built  in  square  compartmeutx,  the 
vaults  of  which  were  first  cir- 
cumscribed, each  by  four  equal 
arches  {Woodcut  No.  426),  of 
which  A  A  were  transverse  ribs, 
or  arcs  doubleaux  as  the  French 
called  theiH,  and  were  used,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  old  tunncl- 
vauttA.  These  arches,  as  sjiriiig- 
ing  from  the  main  )>oint$i  uf 
8np|)ort,  were  the  priiici])al 
strcngtheners  of  the  vault,  ii 
was  called  \\\v  foriiieret,an<\  was  a  rib  built  into  the  wall,  of  the  same 
form  as  the  transverse  ribs,  and  so  culled  because,  being  the  first  con- 
Btriteted,  it  gave  the  form  to  the  \ault.  Lastly,  there  were  two  more 
ribs  s]iringing  from  anirlo  to  aiiiile,  and  iTitoi-scclini:  one  iinothcr  at  ■■. 
These  were  called  oyit-es,  from  the  Latin  word  aiu/t-re,  h 
wliiih  w.a8  the  object  of  their  emiiloymeiit — and  everv  i 
how  i>ssentinl  is  the  strenirth  jjiven  bv  them.  In  modei 
cellai-s  or  dock-vaults  fur  instance,  if  iuiilt  of  brick  —  it 
Bert  a  course  of  stoiie  on  tlm  eili,'e  of  the  intersection,  f. 
then-  would  be  lijible  to  be  crushed  or  full  out.  IIul  th.iiiu'h  tiiis  is  now 
done  flush  witli  the  brickwork,  the  Mediieval  architect*  allowed  ihis 
course  to  jiroject,  not  only  because  such  a  form  was  Kn'<>n<Ter  in  itself, 
bnt  because  it  gave  the  ajipearance  as  well  as  the  reality  ()f  streniith. 

The  roof  of  the  nave  was  eoni]iotied  of  precisely  the  name  parts,  only 
that,  being  twice  us  wide  as  each  conipartment  was  broad,  the  Ien<rth 
of  the  transverse  rihs  and  of  tlie  intersecting  ogive.s  wan  "rcater  in 
projiortion  to  the  formerets  than  in  the  airiles.  Another  aildition,  and 
certainly  an  improvement,  was  the  introduction  of  ridge-ribs  (n  ii) 

'nieFrene1iaiitl.|iwrtMPiii|.loylliw|lhal  1  In- nun  I  li.is  notliinR  lo  ilo  with 
wonl  iis  if  it  nlpilflml  a  pointiil  ari'li.  the  form  of  ilic  Brrli  or  Ihi-  oecf,  but  l» 
whence  tliev  <l<«lfnuite  the  atylf  llwH  as  the  name  of  a  i  )!>  roniinoti  ici  the  roiind- 
Of/lr'i/.      Thvn  ia  no  Joubt,   however, I  M':h«,-4»a'»i\\o»\«Cn«v>vW-'a^^«-"^'«- 
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to  in- 
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marking  the  point  of  the  vault.     These  couM  not  of  roitrso  be  u 

witli  circular  arclies,  wliere  tliero  wna  noceutr.tl  line  furtlivin  to  mart 

and  it  |>rul)ably  wua  from  ttiis  cHiisi.-  that  the  Frunoh  seldom  a<lti|ilW 

I  them,  having  l^een  accustomed  to  vaults  not  requiring  thenu 

reason  was  thnt  all  their  >-utier  vaults  were  more  or  lu^a  domi4»l,  n 

in  other  words,  tlio  |»iint  l  was  liigher  than  the  jiointa  a  or  a,  %^^n^ 

this  is  more  n]>|ijirt-ni  in  hc\a{>ai'lile  vaults,  in'  where  one  conijiu 

raent  of  thv  nave-vanlt*  t«k> 

in  two  of  tJie  aisles,  titan  I 

quadripartite,  like  those  tWff 

undi<r  cousi deration.   SUit  lit 

French  vaults  haw  tliis  ^ 

liarity  inoro  or  lew,  and  cu* 

eequi-ntly    the     longituJiutl 

ridge-rib,  whtsre  ascd,  huat 

up  and  down  liroken  ajijn 

imoe,  which  is  estremety  iti» 

iigrc^ciihlp,  mid  muat  il 

rneiisurc   have    preventml  il 

iidoption.   Th«rc  ifs  lioweVK 

at  least  on«  exc«ptiuD  to  til 

rule  in  France,  in  the  alilm 

tshurch   of    Souvigiiy, 

!iented   in  t)ic  wiio-Icat  NHf 

127,  where  this  rili  is 

with    BO    pleasing    sn   i 

that  one  is  eurprts^  it  wi 

not  in  more  general  favwr. 

Thi'ac  an-  tlie  unly  fostur* 
naunlly  employed  by  Fmci 
arcliitects:  but  w«  do 
times  find  tiffrcvrom, 
secondary  ogives,  uwij 
strengthen  a«  well  aa  lo  on 
mcnt  the  plain  facoa  of  t 
vaults,  one  or  two  on  « 
r  face,  ns  at  E  K  (in  Woodcut  No.  426);  small  ribs  or  liemt*,  r  i 
I  from  Her,  to  hind,  were  also  occasionally  used  to  connect  all  tlti-ne  a 
llhe  centre,  wheiv  Ihi-y  formed  star  patterns,  and  other  eomplicalM 
I  -but  beautiful  ornanii'Tits  of  llie  vault.  These  last,  however,  arc  ra 
r  and  exceptional  in  French  vaulting,  though  they  were  treated  by  ll 
I  English  architects  with  siich  succi'ss  that  we  wonder  they  were  ni^ 
1  more  generally  adopted  in  France.  The  most  probahle  TixplanatMM 
ttppcaiv  to  be  that  tbc  Fr«m;\\  aniV\Vec\s  A.«^«nv<^«d  mure  on  ccloi 
than  OB  relief  for  t\>e  efiect  oi  vWw 'iwv\\,v,'«V*is  "m'^ji^aKA -oii 
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was  sparingly  used,  its  place  being  supplied  by  constructive  carving. 
Wliatever  may  have  been  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  methods 
when  first  used,  the  English  vaults  have  a  great  advantage  now, 
basmuch  as  the  carving  remains,  while  the  paintings  of  the  others 
have  perished,  and  we  have  no  means  left  of  judging  of  their  original 
effect. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  French  vaulting,  almost 
entirely  unknown  in  this  country,  is  the  great  polygonal  vault  of  the 
semi-dome  of  the  chevet,  which  as  an  architectural  object  few  will  be 
disinclined  to  admit  is,  with  its  walls  of  painted  glass  and  its  light 
constructive  roof,  a  far  more  beautiful  thing  than  the  plain  semi- 
dome  of  the  basilican  apse,  notwithstanding  its  mosaics.  Still,  as 
the  French  used  it,  they  never  quite  surmounted  the  difficulties  of 
its  construction  ;  and  in  their  excessive  desire  to  do  away  with  all 
solid  wall,  and  to  get  the  greatest  possible  surface  for  j)ainted  glass, 
they  often  distorted  these  vaults  in  a  very  unpleasing  manner. 

The  chevet  of  Pontigny  (Woodcut  No.  409)  presents  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  early  form  of  vault,  which,  owing  to  the  small  size  of 
the  windows  and  general  sobriety  of  the  composition,  avoids  the 
defects  above  alluded  to.  Of  the  latter  examples  there  are  few, 
except  that  of  Souvigny,  represented  in  Woodcut  No.  427,  where  the 
difficulty  has  been  entirely  conquered  by  constructinc/*the  spandrils 
with  pierced  tracery,  so  that  the  vault  virtually  8j)rings  from  nearly 
the  same  height  as  the  arch  of  the  windows,  and  a  very  slight 
improvement  would  have  made  this  not  only  constructively,  but 
artistically  perfect.  This  is  a  solitary  specimen,  and  one  which, 
though  among  the  most  beautiful  sujjjgestiona  of  Gothic  art,  has  found 
no  admirers  or  at  least  no  imitators. 

Notwithstanding  tliis  difficulty  of  construction,  these  pierced  semi- 
domes  are  not  only  the  best  specimens  of  French  vaultinir,  but  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  inventions  of  thr  Middle  Ages,  and  form 
a  finer  terminjition  to  the  cathedral  vista  than  either  the  crreat 
windows  of  the  English,  or  the  wonderful  rose  windows  of  tlie 
French  cathedrals. 

Bl'TTRKSSKS. 

The  employment  of  buttresses  was  a  constructive  expedient  that 
followed  almost  indispensably  on  the  use  of  vaults  for  the  roofing  of 
churches.  It  was  necessary  either  to  employ  enormously  thick  walls  to* 
resist  the  thrust,  or  to  support  them  by  some  more  scientific  arrange- 
ment of  the  materials.  The  theory  of  the  buttress  will  ))e  easily  under- 
stood from  the  diagram  (Woodcut  No.  42S),  representing  seven  blocks 
or  masses  of  masonry,  disjK)8ed  first  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  wall, 
but  whicli  evidently  affords  very  little  resistance  to  a  thrust  or  push 
tending  to  overturn  it  from  within.    TUii  leixAv^m^  ^tti\w4^vcv^\>x.  \^> 


^^^!^^(.'k"i 


tliat  one  point 

unii    the   desii-e  of    i-uisi 

lof,  were  tliu  ]>riii<-i|ial 
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trom  the  additional  breadtli  of  liase  iu  the  direction  o(  Uif  Uiroi 

much  less  liable  to  fall  outwariiB,  provided  the  distiinco  of  Uic  Wori 

from  one  anoliiiT  is  not  too  great,  aud  the  oi 

<f  the  vault  doee  not  press  heavily  on  the  inl<fl 

liate  space.    This  last  difficulty  i 

by  the  earlier  French  archittKtta  that,  u  « 

liai'u  seen  in  lht.>  South  of  France  especially,  iJ 

il  the  roof  of  the  fride-aislu  a»  a  couliniu) 

liiittresH  tu  resist  the  thrust  of  their  tunnel-vaal 

It   was  surmounted  also  by  the  inlroduction  4 

intersecting  vaults,  inasmuch  ixs  by  thisupinlinl 

all  the  thrusts  uei-c  collected  together  at  a  p 

over  each  pier,  and  a  resisting  mass  appliptl  o 

iiflicient  10  give  all  the  stability  required. 

the  liglite  as  high  as  posHibl«  into  U 
lusea  [hat  brought  this  form  of  vaaliinj 
into  general  nse ;  still  it  has  not  yet  Iw 
shown  that  the  continuous  vault  i*  n 
urtistically  the  more  beautiful  at  the  tm 
forms,  if  not  construcuvely  so  also. 

There  was  yd  another  dillioulty  In  b»M 
mustered,   which   was  that  the  ]>rinrj)«l  ' 
vault   to    be   abutted    was  that  over  ihr 
nave  w  central  part  of  the  church,  aiid 
buttresses  of  the  requisite   depth  would 
have  tilled  up  the  aide-aisles  entirely.    Tlie 
difficulty  firat  presented  ilsi-lf  in  the  bnilii- 
ing  of  the  basilica  of  Maxcntius  (Woodcut 
No.  "id-),  nnil  was  there  got  iivor  in  Home- 
thing  like  the  manner  pijactically  a<lop1(4 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  except  that  the  an4   ' 
was   there   carried    ioside,   whereas  lb*  J 
Gothic  architects  tlirew  the  abutting  ardt' J 
across  oti  the  outside  and  abm 

Several  of  the  jirevioris  wocdcuta'  al 
the  system  of  flying  buttrcssea  in  vi 
stages  of  advancement.    Tlie  view  o 
of  those  of  the  choir  of  St.  Oueu  (No, 
exiiiliits  the  svstem  iu  its  greatoM  d<^ 
*"-(ZmV«;B[;";;'iiiri!,;i«""'"    of  development.     Here  there  a 
del'Art."*  jjpgj  ^jjjj  ^^^  flying  bnttrossoR, 

Bystem  of  great  lightness,  but  al  the  same  time  of  iniincnse 
ive  strength,  ami  when  used  sparingly  and  with  elegance 


»  See  WooiMVs'Swi.^Kl, «*.,««,««■ 


',  constituting  an  object  of  groat  beauty.    The  abuse  of  this 
nt,  as  in  the  cathedral  at  Cologne  and  elsewhere,  went  very 
a  mar  the  jiropcr  effect. 
e  cathedral  at  Omrtres  {iri^sents  a  Bingiilar  but  very  bcatitifu 
ce  of  an  earlier  form  of  flying  buttress ;  there  the  immense  span 
ihe  central  lault  put  the  arclittects  on  their  mettle  to  provide  a 
fecient  abutment,  and  they  dicl  It  by  building  what  was  literally 
a  wall  across  the  aisle  (see  Woodcut  No.  3tl4).  strongly  arched, 
o  arches  connected  by  sliort,  strong  pillars  radiating  with  the 
irs  of  the  arch.     Nothing  t^uld  well  bo  stronger  and  more 
Sc  than  this,  but  the  absence  of  perpendicularity  in  the  pillars 
unploasing  to  the  eye  then  as  now,  and  the  contrivance  was  novep 
)«att!d. 

ore  pleasing  form  was  that  adopted  aftorwards  at  Amiona 
foodcut  No.  430)  and  elsewhere,  where  a  series  of  small  traoeriod 
pes  stand  on  the  lower  flying 
nr««9,  and  support  Ihe  up)KT, 
lich  is  straight-linect.  Even 
here,  however,  the  difficuhy  is 
not  quite  got  over;  the  imo(|imI 
height  of  these  connecting 
arches,  and  the  awkward  anj;le 
which  the  lower  siipiiorts  make 
yilh  the  curvilinear  form  on 
ich  they  rest,  deprive  ihcm  , 
\  that  constructive  propriety 
ich  alone  secures  a  perfectly 
wtory  result  in  architect- 
.  The  problem,  indeed,  is  one 
^leh  the  French  never  thor- 
owghly  Bolved,  though  they 
beatt)wwl  immenitc pains  ujion  it. 
nrilliant  as  the  effect  somotinies 
is  of  the  immense  mass  of  pin-  ^_  riyiuT^M^ 
Dxcles  and  flying  buttresses,  lliey 
are  seldom  so  put  together  as  to  leave  an  entirely  snt  is  factory  r«"uilt  on 
the  mind  of  the  sjicctator.  Taken  all  in  all,  p<Thaps  the  most  pleasing 
example  in  Ihat  o(  lihcims  (Woodcut  No.  305) — those  on  each  side  of 
th»  nave  es|iccially  —  where  two  liold  simple  arches  tranitmh.  the 
pressure  from  a  hold  exquisitely  pinnacled  buttress  to  the  sides  of  the 
ulerifstory,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever  eitber 
M  to  their  purpose  or  their  sufficiency  to  accomplish  their  object. 
Notwithstanding  the  beauty  which  the  French  attained  in  their 
y  buttresses,  it  is  still  a  question  whether  they  did  not  c«.n;^  iVJ* 
l».too  tar.    U  laiwt  be  ooaitmeA  Uitt  tbBt«i»ibViiB&«wfi)'«tt.^ 
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abuse  of  the  system  to  confuse  the  outlines  and  to  injure  the  true 
architectural  effect  of  the  exterior.  Internally  it  no  doubt  enabled 
them  to  lighten  their  piers  and  increase  the  size  of  their  windows  to 
an  unlimited  extent,  and  to  judge  fairly  we  must  balance  between  the 
gain  to  the  interior,  and  the  external  disadvantages.  This  we  shall 
be  better  able  to  do  when  considering  the  next  constructive  expedient, 
which  was  that  of  the  introduction  of  pinnacles 

Pinnacles. 

The  use  of  pinnacles,  considered  independently  of  their  ornamental 
purposes,  is  evident  enough.  It  is  obvious  that  a  wall  or  pillar  which 
has  to  resist  the  thrust  of  a  vault  or  any  other  power  exerted  laterally, 
depends  for  its  stability  on  its  thickness,  its  solidity,  and  generally 
on  its  lateral  strength.  A  material  consideration,  as  affecting  this 
solidity,  is  that  of  weight.  The  most  frequent  use  of  pinnacles  by  the 
French  was  to  surmount  the  piers  from  which  the  flying  buttresses 
sprang.  To  these  piers  weight  and  solidity  were  thus  imparted, 
rendering  them  a  suffioiently  steady  abutment  to  the  flying  arches, 
which  in  their  turn  abutted  the  central  vaults. 

It  must  be  understood  that  these  expedients  of  buttresses  and 
pinnacles  were  only  employed  to  support  the  central  roof  of  the 
nave.  The  vaults  of  the  aisles  wore  so  narrow  as  not  to  require  any 
elaborate  system  of  abutments  for  their  support  —  the  ordinary  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  would  have  sutliced  for  that  purpose ;  but  they  also  had 
the  advantage  of  the  use  of  the  supports  designed  for  the  larger  vaults. 

As  a  oeiieral  rule  tlie  Eu^lisli  architects  never  hesitated  to  weiirlit 
their  walls  so  as  to  aj)ply  the  resistance  directly  on  the  point  requiretl, 
and  nut  only  adorned  tlie  roofs  of  their  churches  with  pinnacles,  but 
raised  towers  and  lanterns  on  the  intersections  on  all  occasions.  The 
French,  on  the  other  hand,  always  preferred  ]>lacing  these  objects,  net 
0)1  their  churches,  but  rather  grouped  around  them,  and  springing 
from  the  ground.  This,  it  is  true,  enabled  them  to  indulge  in  height 
and  lightness  internally  to  an  extent  unknown  in  England.  This 
extravagance  ])rove<l  j)rejudicial  to  the  true  effect  even  of  the  interior, 
while  externally  the  system  was  very  destructive  of  grace  and  har- 
monv.  A  French  cathedral  is  i^enerallv  solid  and  simple,  as  hisrh 
as  the  ]>arai)et  of  the  side-aisles,  but  above  this  base  the  forest  of 
pinnacles  and  buttresses  that  spring  from  it  entirely  obscure  the 
clerestory,  and  confuse  its  lines.  Above  this  again  the  great  mass  and 
simple  form  of  the  high  steep  roof,  unbroken  by  pinnacles  or  other  orna- 
ments, contrasts  unpleasingly  with  the  lightness  and  confused  lines  im- 
mediately below  it.  This  inconsistency  tends  to  mar  the  beauty  of 
French  cathedrals,  and  even  of  their  churches,  though  in  the  smaller 
buildings  the  effect  is  less  ^^^UtItv^  o-wvw^  to  the  smallness  of  the  parts. 


Spires. 

veuy  tr&neilion  leads  from  i>iiitiafk-s  lo  »].irt'B,  tlie  latter  Ijeiny 
I  perfect  development  of  ilie  former,  and  lacli  requiring  tlie 
)  of  llie  other  iu  producing  a  thoroughly  Ijarmouious  eScct, 


ir  usee  wpre  widely  different,  for  the  spiro  never  win  a  c 
r  expedient  or  useful  in  any  way.     Indeed,  of  all  architectui 
it  is  the  one  perhapn  lo  which  tl  In  luiutt  eauy  to  apply  any* 
n  rule. 

ijjpnully  inlr>iduce<l  in  Chr'^Htian  t^ifices  partly'  ag 


ttetl-tow^rs,  purtly  ns  symbota  of  [lower,  antl  sometimes  p(>r1i3]«  si 
I  fortificatioiiH,  to  wliich  may  be  added  tbe  general  pTirpoec  of  onu 
I  tnentin};  llw  odifires  to  wljicli  they  were  altaolied,  and  giving  to  iIjm 
I  that  dignity  whicli  cltivatiuti  always  conveys. 

From  tlie  tower  tlie  spire  arose  first  as  a  wooilen  roof,  and  i 
height  was  one  L>f  tl 
great  oi'jtfls  lo  be  id 
taiiK-'l  in  tiuUiIingtt 
tower,  it  was  noton 
to  eke  this  oat  b 
giving  the  roof  ■ 
exaggeraUrd  elevktlo 
beyond  whatwosacu 
ally  riiqiiin.nl  usamM 
[iroieption  from  tl 
wt'sitber.    WTien  "»n» 

of  rendering  it  aa  o 
naiiit'iiial  fealurc,  ll 
arch  i  tec  Is  were  m 
lung  in  carrying  jl  <i' 
Thv  first  and  moftubJ 
vioiia  st^i>  WM  thai  n! 
cutting  off  the  angl<^ 
making  it  an  uciagon, 
ami  carrying  up  lie 
ang!(;B  of  the  Ujwrrby 
pinnacles,  with  i 
to  softening  thi!tninl 
tiou  between  t(it< 
pendicularand  alopti 
part,  and  reducing 
agaiu  to  haruiouy. 

One  of  thp  earlia 
exiiitiplesin  which  t 
transition  is  stitTC 
fully  HccomplislitMl  , 
in  the  old  spirr  ' 
Chnrtrcs      (\Voo>l« 

482.    Lantern,  St  Ooen  Rouen      iFTom  ■  vrlnl  by  Cbapuj.)        ^       g^g    _      ,       chaM 

from  the  square  to  the  octagon,  ntid  from  the  tower  to  the  p)T«ni 
being  managed  with  great  felicity.  The  western  spires  of  Si.  Stephci 
abbey  at  Caen  (Woodcut  No.  379),  though  added  in  the  age-  of  pmnii 
''nthi<-  to  towers  of  an  vwcXwc  nie,  i\ve  aSso  \.Ve%aing  svecimena.  a 
K-rJiaps  one   of  the  very^iwav  m  VrAtvct:,!'^^  "*ft«™= '«>*«&*■■*'* 


iinf  1 
BOB,     I 
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of  St.  Pierre  at  Caen  (Woodcut  No.  481),  uniting  in  itself  all  the 
properties  of  a  good  design  without  either  poverty  or  extravagance. 
The  little  lantern  of  Ste.  Marie  de  I'Epine  (Woodcut  No.  410),  though 
small,  is  as  graceful  an  object  as  can  well  be  designed ;  and  the  new 
spire  at  Chartres  (Woodcut  No.  393),  as  before  remarked,  is,  except 
as  regards  the  defects  inherent  in  its  age,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Europe. 

This  feature  is  nevertheless,  it  must  be  confessed,  rarer  in  France 
than  might  be  expected.  This  is  perhaps  owing  to  many  spires  having 
been  of  wood,  to  their  having  been  allowed  to  decay,  and  to  their 
removal;  while,  in  other  instances,  it  is  certain  that  the  design  of 
erecting  them  has  been  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  tower,  when 
finished,  having  been  found  insufficient  to  bear  their  weight. 

The  ruined  church  of  St.  John'  at  Soissons  has  two,  which  are  still 
of  great  beauty.  At  Bayeux  are  two  others,  not  very  beautiful  in 
themselves,  but  which  group  pleasingly  with  a  central  lantern  of  the 
Renaissance  age.  And  at  Ck>utances  there  are  two  others  of  the  best 
age  (Woodcut  No.  400),  which  combined  with  a  central  octagonal 
lantern  make  one  of  the  most  beautiful  groups  of  towers  in  France. 
Here  tlie  pitch  of  the  roof  is  very  low,  and  altogether  the  external 
design  of  the  building  is  much  more  in  accordance  with  the  canons  of 
ftrt  prevalent  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  than  with  those  which  found 
Eavor  in  France. 

Of  the  earlier  French  lanterns,  this  at  Coutances  is  perhaps  the 
best  specimen  to  be  found  :  of  the  latter  class  there  is  none  finer  than 
that  of  St.  Ouen  (Woodcut  No.  432)  ;  and  had  the  western  towera 
been  completed  in  the  same  character,  in  accordance  with  the  original 
design,  the  towers  of  this  church  would  probably  be  unrivalled. 
Even  alone  the  lantern  is  a  very  noble  architectural  feature,  and 
appropriate  to  its  position,  though  some  of  the  details  mark  the 
lateness  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  erected. 

Notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  these  examples,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  French  architects  were  not  so  happy  in  their  designs 
rf  spires  and  lanterns  as  they  were  in  many  other  features. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  smaller 
decorative  features  that  crowd  every  })art  of  the  Gothic  churclus 
3f  France,  many  of  which,  indeed,  belong  more  to  the  department  of 
the  sculptor  than  to  that  of  the  architect,  though  the  two  are  so 
intimately  interwoven  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line  between 
them.  It  is,  however,  to  the  extreme  care  bestowed  on  these  details 
ind  their  extraordinary  elaboration  that  the  Gothic  churches  of  the 
best  age  owe  at  least  half  their  effect.  There  are  many  churches  in 
Italy  of  the  Gothic  and  Renaissance  aires,  lart^er  and  grander  in  their 
proportions  than  some  of  the  best  French  exanii)les,  but  they  fail  to 


produce  a  similar  effect  Wcause  these  details  are  all  • — if  tbewpi 
msiy  bp  used  —  mnchine-Tnade.  Tlie  sam«  forms  and  omaiUL^nu 
rcjientfd  tliroiighuut,  and  loo  (n^i 
lioiTowed  from  some  ot)ier  plact:  wilhi 
any  evidL'iire  of  (.bought  oi 
'  thf  ir  apiilicntioa,  and  eonseqtit'ntl)- 
u|i  no  responsive  feeling  in  the 
of  the  spectator.  Oti  this  side  of 
Alp§,  is  the  best  nge,  every  moi 
every  detail,  exhibits  an  auiouni 
thought  combined  with  novelty, 
alH-ays  so  appropriate  to  the  plsot 
'  lo  wliich  it  is  applied,  that  it  m 
fails  to  ])roduce  the  most  pleaiutig  elFc 
and  to  heighten  to  a  great  extent 
beauty  of  the  building  in  which  Jt 
fonnd.  The  corbel,  for  instance, 
rented  in  Woodcut  No.  433  is  M  mi 
niche  for  the  statue  as  a  bracket  ta 
support  the  ends  of  the  ribs  of  the  vanlB, 


which  are  met  wtli 
of  the  nrt«  of  then 


and  i 
rywhere  in 


! 


'  M.  \iMvl  he  Due's  -  Dlclionnairo  1  form  a  wnnilerful  iltiisimiDii  nf  tlwd 
d'ArclilWictiire"  eont*ita  aevenil  liuu-  iibcrauce  of  riuicy  Riiit  fi-nllily  o(  InM 
ared  examples  i.f  llieie  minor  nreliilect-  [ion  of  the  Freneli  itrcliitccla  In  IM 
ural  ilcUlU  ot  French  Moditevnl  mcM-  I  ttais.  Tlie  limiM  of  Uiis  work  ilo  I 
tecture.  A II  arc  Uierc  drawn  -mUU  sMAA  »A\a\V  (A  k\iito  ftia.iv  a  vaete  t^us' 
andeBaniveilwilliex>;uU\leUisli:.   'I\ib^^  AQTiVoftv\*niQ*.\fcMLVo«S«utw 
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"Woodcut  No.  434,  they  would  appear  to  have  retained  a  reminiscence 
<xt  the  lioman  Corinthian  order,  but  to  have  used  it  with  a  freedom 
entirely  their  own. 

Construction. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  exigencies  of  a  Grothic  cathedral  were 
41  stone  roof,  a  glass  wall,  and  as  great  an  amount  of  space  on  the 
"floor,  as  little  encumbered  with  pillars  and  points  of  support,  as  could 
he  obtained.     The  two  first  of  these  points  have  been  sufficiently 
insisted  upon  in  the  preceding  pages ;  the  last,  however,  demands  a 
iew  more  remarks,  as  the  success  achieved  by  the  masons  in  the 
Ididdle  Ages  in  this  respect  was  one  of  their  chief  merits,  though  it 
was  but  a  mechanical  merit  after  all,  and  one  in  which  they  hardly 
surpassed  their  masters,  the  Romans.     The  basilica  of  Maxentius,  for 
instance,  covers  a  space  of  68,000  square  feet,  or  about  the  average 
size  of  a  French  cathedral,  and  the  points  of  support,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  piers  and  wall,  occupy  only  6900  square  feet,  or  between  a 
ninth  and  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  area.     If  we  turn  to  the  great 
cathedral  of  St.  Peter's  at  Itome,  we  find  the  points  of  support  occu- 
pying more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  area,  though  built  on  the 
model,  and  almost  a  copy,  of  the  Roman  basilica.     At  St.  Mary's  at 
Florence  they  occupy  one-fifth ;  and  in  St.  Paul's,  London,  and  the 
Pantheon  at  Paris,  the  walls  and  pillars  occuj)y,  in  the  first  rather 
fliore,  in  the  other  rather  less,  than  one-sixth.     If  from  these  we  turn 
to  some  of  the  Mediaeval  examples,  we  find  for  instance  at 

The  whole  area.  Solid.  Ratio. 

Boorges.    .    .  61,591  .  .  .  11,908  .  .  .  0*181,  or  between  l-5th  and  l-6th. 

Chartres      .    .  68,261  .  .  .    8,888  .  .  .0*130,  "  l-8th. 

Paris ....  64,108  .  .  .    7,852  .  .  .  0*122,  '*  l-8th  and  l-9th. 

6U  Ouen     .    .47,107.  .  .    4,637.  .  .0*090,  "  1-lOth  and  1-llth. 

The  figures,  however,  at  Bourges,  include  a  heavy  and  extended 
porch  not  belonging  to  the  original  design,  which  if  oniitted  would 
reduce  the  fractional  proj)ortion  considerably;  and  if  the  unbuilt 
towers  of  St.  Ouen  were  excluded,  the  projwrtion  of  the  points  of 
support  to  the  area  would  be  less  than  one-twelfth. 

Our  best  English  examples  show  a  proportion  of  rather  less  than 
one-tenth,  and  thoui^h  they  liave  not  the  great  height  and  wide- 
spreading  vaults  of  the  French  cathedrals,  their  sj)ires  and  pinnacles 
externally  perliaps  more  than  counterbalance  this.  Taken  altogether 
it  may  generally  be  stated  that  one-tenth  is  about  the  proi)orti(m  in 
the  best  Gothic  churches  of  the  best  auje.  When  we  find  it  exceed 
this,  it  is  obvious  that  the  lightness  of  the  walls  and  pillars  has  been 
<5arried  to  excess,  and  even  in  St.  Ouen,  if  there  is  an  error,  it  is  on 
this  side.  There  can  be  no  question  that  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
effect  a  church  requires  solidity,  and  apparent  as  well  as  real  strength ; 
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for,  without  affecting  the  extreme  massiveness  of  Egj'ptian  art,  with 
its  wonderful  expression  of  power  and  durability,  there  is  an  opjiosiie 
extreme  far  more  piejudicial  to  true  architectural  effect  in  j>anniing, 
as  it  were,  mechanical  contrivances  of  construction,  so  as  to  iniiii  the 
utmost  utilitarian  effect  with  the  least  possible  exjM?nditure  of  mean*. 
This  the  Egyptians  utterly  despised  and  rejected,  and  heaf»ed  mass 
on  mass,  even  at  the  expense  of  any  convenience  or  use  for  which 
the  building  might  have  been  designed.     The  French  architcrts.  un 
the  other  hand,  made  it  their  study  to  dispense  with  every  ton  »>! 
stone  they  could  possibly  lay  aside.    This  system  they  undoubti^^IlT 
carried  too  far,  for,  without  looking  at  such  extreme  examples  as  the 
nave  of  Boauvais  or  8t.  Ouen,  everywhere  in  France  we  find  a  dt?grrt 
of  airy  lightness  and  tenuity  of  parts  destructive  of  many  of  the 
most  imi)ortant  conditions  of  architectural  excellence. 

Furniture  op  Churches. 

Little  less  thought  and  expense  were  probably  bestowed  upon  what 
we  may  call  the  furnishing  of  Gothic  churches  than  upon  the  fabrii"* 
themselves.  Though  the  objects  included  in  this  denomination  were 
altogether  of  a  lower  class  of  art,  they  were  stiU  essential  parts  of 
the  whole  design,  and  we  cannot  fairly  judge  of  the  buildings  them- 
selves without  at  least  endeavoring  to  supply  their  minor  arranp> 
ments. 

It  is  not  easy  to  do  tliis  in  France,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  part  vi 
Euro])e,  as  no  one  cluirch  or  chapel  disj)lays  at  the  j)resent  day  all  the 
wealtli  and  ornanu'nt  wiiich  on<.*e  belonged  to  it. 

TIrto  is  soarcc'lv  a  sinicle  church  in  France  with  its  oriu:inal  altnr. 
the  most  sacHMl  and  thert'fore  Lrenerallv  the  most  richlv  adorned  i«ar. 
of  tlie  whoK'.  Tluse  have  either  been  plundered  bv  the  Iluiruoiiots 
rfbiiill  in  tlu*  execrable  taste  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  destn»vi-l 
durin;4  llie  devolution. 

Tlie  cathedrals  of  Amiens  and  Rouen  are  amonsc  the  few  whivii 
retain  llieir  oriLrinal  stalls;  and  the  enclosure  of  the  choir  at  Chartm 
is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  ))ieces  of  ornamental  sculj)ture  io  U 
found.  Tliat  at  ^Mby  has  been  before  alluded  to,  and  fragments  of 
this  feature  still  exist  in  many  cathedrals. 

The  Kood-screeiis,  or  Jtihes^  which  almost  all  French  churches  onoi- 
j)ossessed,  are  rarer  than  even  the  other  ))arts  of  these  enclosun^. 
A  good  examj)le  of  them  is  found  in  the  church  of  the  Madelaine  a: 
Troves  (Woodeut  Xo.  48.")),  which  gives  a  favorable  idea  of  tlie  rioir 
ness  of  decoration  that  was  sometimes  lavished  on  these  parts.  Thoiiji 
late  in  age,  and  aiming  at  the  false  mode  of  construction  which  wa? 
] prevalent  at  the  time  of  its  execution,  it  displays  so  much  elegance  a* 
to  disarm  criticism.   It  mukes  ut^^loo^  regret  the  loss  of  the  rood-8creen> 
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France,  anA  tlicreby  to  illustrate  the  early  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people;  but  tbeee  remains  are  much  less  magnificent  and  ue 
less  perfectly  preserved  than  the  churchee  and  cathedrals,  and  h»ve 
consequently  received  comparatively  little  attention. 

Had  any  of  the  royal  palaces  been  preserved  to  our  day,  or  eTcn 
any  of  the  greater  municipal  buildings,  the  case  might  have  beeD 
different.  The  former  have,  however,  perished,  without  an  exceptioD ; 
and  aa  regards  the  lattei',  France  seems  always  to  have  presented  > 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  neighboring  country  of  Flanders. 

Ko  town  in  France  proper  seems  to  have  possessed  la  the  Middle 
Ages  either  a  municipality  of  importance  or  a  town-hall  of  any  notf. 
Those  found  within  its  present  boundaries  belonged  tQ  Flanders  ur 
Germany  at  the  time  of  their  erection. 

In  a  work  like  the  present,  which  is  barely  sufficient  in  extent  tu 
admit  of  all  the  great  typical  examples  of  architectural  art  Mrr^ 
enumerated,  mueli  less  described,  it  is  evident  that  to  domestic  nn 
a  very  subordinate  position  must  be  Rssigiied.  Perhaps  it  ought  lu 
be  omitted  altogether.  There  are,  however,  so  many  beauties  in  tvtu 
the  most  insignificant  ]>roductions  of  the  great  ages,  that  it  may  1* 
expedient  at  least  to  direct  attention  to  the  subject,  and  the  three 
examples  here  given  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  forms  of  the  art  at 
the  three  grent  epoclis  of  the  French  Gothic  style. 

The  fii-st  (Woodcut  Xo.  436)  is  from  a  house  at  Cluny,  and  ei- 
Ls  alternate  single  and  couplf.l 
columns,  which  arraugenienl 
was  usual  at  that  period,  nml 
of  which  examples  are  found  nil 
over  the  South  of  France,  and 
as  far  north  at  least  as  Au.xt-rn>. 
The  second  (Woodcut  Xo. 
43T)ri'i)re8cnts;ihouRi'at  Vrieix, 
■and  i-hows  the  pointeil  Golliio 
style  initsperioil  of  greatest  ■!i-- 
vel(>]>]nent;  and  allhonirh  iln' 
o[>eningB  are  of  larirer  exu-nt 
th:m«ould  beconveiiieiH  in  ilii^ 
(■liinate,  they  are  not  mon'  *■' 
than  would  be  snitable,  while 
theygivc,  intbeSoutliofFranii'. 
great  lightness  and  clegani'e  in 
the  fatjaile.  Tlie  third  exani]>le 
?  at  Xancy  (Woodcut  Xo.  4381, 
the  style  took  when  on  the  verL''' 
K\\\\wA  cW^ance,  though  somewhat 


hibits  I 


nd-iirfhed  arcade  with 


;Kruiu 


is  from  the  portal  of  the  Ducal  Pah 
and  is  an  in-sian<-<'  of  the  form 
of  (he  UfuaissiHui.'.     Av  is  iwv 
Btraiij-e   and    uimieamw^,  awA, 
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I  generally  seem  detiigned  aolely  for  ornatnent  wittiOHt  Kay  coO- 

toclivt'  or  uttlitarmn  motive. 

■  One  of  the  most  exten8i\B  as  well   as  one  of  the  bpst  BpecimenB 

I  French  domestic  art-hiteclure   is  the  house  of  Jac<jiiea  CteuT,  at 

Ot^s,  now  used  ao  the  town-hall.     It  was  bailt  by  the  wealthy 

I  ill^sed  banker  of  Charles  VII.,  and   every  part  of  it  shows 

Idence  of  careful  design  and  elaborate  execution ;  it  was  erected, 

1^  at  an  age  before  the  style  had  become  entirely  debased,  and  as 

rivat«  residence  situated  in  a  town,  and  therefore  without  any 

Bpt  at  fortification,  is  the  best  that  France  now  possesses. 


The  chftteau  of  Meillau  (Cher)  is  nearly  a  repfiilion  of  the  e 
design,  hut  at  least  a  hundred  yearn  more  niodem. 

Itoucn  poBBeBses  several  examples  of  domestic  arohitectare  of  a  latO  j 
dale  ;  so  does  Paris  —  and  among  others,  the  celebrated  Hotel  de  Clunf .  I 
Few  of  the  great  towns  arc, however,  nithont  fragments  of  some  BOrt»  J 
but  hardly  any  arc  of  siitlicicnt  im[iortance  to  deserve  sejiarate  notlee  , 
or  illustration. 

France  is  not  so  rich  as  cither  Germany  or  England  m  speclniena  i 
of  castellated  architecture.  This  does  not  ajijiari'iilly  arise  from  iho 
fact  of  no  castles  having  been  built  during  tlie  Middle  Ages,  but  rather  I 
from  their  haviny  been  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  more  convenient  I 
dwellings  after  the  naoossion  of  Francis  1.,  and  cvi-n  before  his  time,  I 
when  tlK'V  had  ceased  to  ho  of  any  nsc.  Still  the  chAteaiix  of  Pi«rr»-  ] 
fonds  and  Coney  are  in  their  own  oIbsm  as  fine  as  anything  to  be  found  3 
etaewhtre.     Th»  clrtJuhir  kc«p  of  the  \al\.cr  caB\.\«  w  \-tT\>a.\*  >aa!M^ 


f  Iwth  from  its  form  anil  ilirniiiBionB ;  Ipiit  1>ting  witin-Iy  yuil*d  iimi 
I  its  art'liiteciural  featim-s  avo  gntii-,  ami  it  is  now  difficult  lo  nniM 
I  Btftnd  liow  it  was  originally  arritngprl,  ami  by  wliat  nieaiiK  it  i 
I  lighted  and  rL-mk-i-td  liabitaUle.' 

Tancarvillc  still  retains  boihi-  "f  the  original  features  of  its  for 
cations  as  <lo  also  the  irasiU's  of  Falaise  sinil  Gaillard. 


The  keeps  of  Vincennea  and  l-oclies  an;  etill  remarkable  for  tl 
height,  thoiigli  they  haidly  retain  any  features  wliich  can  be  « 
strictly  architectural.    In  llie  South,  the  fortified  towns  of  C 
and  Aigues Mortes,  and  in  Ihc  Xortli.Foii^ereB,  retain  as  macho 


Bl  lu  UUC,  mills      ATfUiWc^iMtP  ■TVo-n»Mv»ciL^a.v™oMi 
"  p.  »l.  ffives  a  e*'CV\on  ot  0\e  W^to^A,  yw  iw*  ^.^  ' 
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walls  and  defences  as  almost  any  place  in  Europe.  The  former  in 
particular,  both  from  its  situation  and  the  extent  of  its  remains,  gives 
a  singularly  favorable  and  impressive  idea  of  the  grave  majesty  of  an 
ancient  fortalice.  But  for  alterations  and  desecrations  of  all  sorts, 
the  palace  of  the  popes  at  Avignon  would  be  one  of  the  most  remark* 
able  castles  in  Europe :  even  now  its  extent  and  the  massiveness  of  its 
walls  and  towers  are  most  imposing. 

These  are  all  either  ruins  or  fragments ;  but  the  Castle  of  Mont  St. 
Michel,  in  Normandy,  retains  nearly  all  the  features  of  a  Mediaeval 
fortress  in  sufficient  perfection  to  admit  of  its  being  restored,  in 
imagination  at  least.  The  outer  walls  still  remain,  encircling  the 
village,  which  nestles  under  the  protection  of  the  castle.  The  church 
crowns  the  whole,  and  around  it  are  grouped  the  halls  of  the  knights, 
the  kitchens  and  offices,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  the  establish- 
ment, intermingled  with  fortifications  and  defensive  precautions  that 
must  have  made  the  place  nearly  impregnable  against  such  engines  of 
war  as  existed  when  it  was  erected,  even  irrespective  of  its  sea^rt 
position. 


It 
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Historical  Notice  — Old  Churches  —  Cathedral  of  Tonmay  —  Antwerp  — St 

Jacques  at  Li^ge. 

THE  little  kingdom  of  Belgium  forms  an  architectural  province  as 
distinct  and  in  many  respects  as  interesting  as  any  in  Europe. 
Its  style  does  not,  it  is  true,  possess  that  simplicity,  combined  with 
grandeur,  which  characterizes  the  one  great  united  effort  of  Central 
France,  but  it  is  more  varied  and  picturesque,  and  as  fully  expressive 
of  the  affinities  and  aspirations  of  the  people. 

As  we  may  learn  from  their  language,  the  dominant  race  during 
the  Middle  Ages  spoke  a  dialect  very  closely  allied  to  the  pure  Ger- 
man, which  ])rocIaimed  their  affinity  to  their  neighbors  on  the  Rhine; 
but  what  their  architecture  tells  us,  though  their  language  does  not, 
is  that  there  was  a  verv  stroma  infusion  of  Celtic  blood  in  their  veins 
which  expresses  itself  in  almost  every  building  they  erected. 

Shortly  after  the  dej>arture  of  the  Romans  the  German  immi- 
grants seem  to  have  comj>letely  overpowered  the  original  Belgsp,  and, 
like  true  Aryans,  to  have  divided  themselves  into  a  number  of  separate 
and  independent  municij>alities,  with  no  established  capital  and 
aeknowledirinur  no  central  authority.  At  times  these  communities 
did  submit  themselves  to  the  rules  of  Dukes  and  Counts,  but  onlv  to 
a  very  limited  extent ;  and  for  particular  purposes  they  occasionally 
even  sought  the  j)rotection  of  some  powerful  monarch  ;  but  they 
never  relinquished  their  right  of  self-government  nor  fell  under  the 
power  of  feudal  chiefs,  or  of  a  dominant  hierarchy,  to  the  same  extent 
as  prevailed  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  This 
spirit  of  independence  w^s  ?^\\^t;v\T\ed  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  by 
the  immense  extension  oi  ec>\m\\QTc\^\  \\\^\\s^\x^  V^\^\  ^\\si  ^^^^ 
position  of  Belgium,  comVmevV  v.'\Wv  vV^  v^xv^^^-^  >^\xv^\x\x^^  Xx^^xv^^n^ 
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enabled  her  to  develop.  While  the  rest  of  Europe  was  engaged  m 
feudal  wars  and  profitless  crusades,  the  peaceful  burghers  of  the 
Belgian  cities  were  quietly  amassing  that  wealth  which  gave  them 
individually  such  importance  ^s  free  citizens  of  independent  com- 
munities, and  raised  their  towns,  and  eventually  their  country,  to  the 
state  of  prosperity  it  maintained  till  the  destruction  of  their  liberties 
by  the  Spaniards  in  the  16th  century. 

These  historical  circumstances  go  far  to  explain  the  peculiar 
icharacter  observable  in  the  architectural  remains  of  this  country, 
m  which  we  find  no  trace  of  any  combined  national  effort.  Even  the 
epoch  of  Charlemagne  passed  over  this  province  without  leaving  any 
impress  on  the  face  of  the  country,  nor  are  there  any  buildings  that 
can  be  said  to  have  been  called  into  existence  by  his  influence  and 
power.  The  great  churches  of  Belgium  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  have 
been  raised  by  the  individual  exertions  of  tlie  separate  cities  in  which 
they  are  found,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  their  several  require- 
ments. The  same  spontaneous  impulse  gave  rise  to  the  town-halls 
and  domestic  edifices,  which  present  so  peculiar  and  fascinating  an 
aspect  of  picturesque  irregularity. 

Even  the  devastation  by  the  Normans  in  the  9th  and  10th 
centuries  seems  to  have  passed  more  lightly  over  this  country  than 
any  other  in  the  north  of  Europe.  They  burned  and  destroyed, 
indeed,  many  of  the  more  flourishing  cities,  but  they  did  not  occuj^y 
them,  and  when  they  were  gone  the  inhabitants  returned,  rebuilt 
their  habitations,  and  resumed  their  habits  of  patient  self-supporting 
labor ;  and  when  these  inroads  ceased  there  was  nothing  to  stop  the 
onward  career  of  the  most  industrious  and  commercial  communitv 
then  established  in  Europe. 

In  a  historical  point  of  view,  the  series  of  buildings  is  in  siniie 
re8|>ects  even  more  complete  than  the  wonderful  group  wc  have  just 
passed  in  review  in  France.  In  size  the  cathedrals  of  Belgium  are  at 
least  equal  to  thos.'  that  have  just  been  described.  In  general  interest, 
no  cathedral  of  France  exceeds  that  of  Tournav,  none  in  'jrorcre«»iisnc<s 
that  of  Antwerp;  and  few  surpass  even  those  of  Louvnin,  Michlin, 
Mons,  Bruges  and  (ilient.  Xotwithslanding  their  nia^ni(I<«'n<e,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Belgian  cathedrals  fail  in  all  the 
higher  requisites  of  architectural  desiirn  when  conipareil  witli  those 
on  their  southern  border.  This  was  owing  partly  to  tlie  art  never 
having  been  in  the  hands  of  a  thoroughly  organized  and  educated 
body  of  clerg}'  like  that  of  France,  but  more  to  the  ethno<;raphic 
difference  of  race,  which  in  the  first  place  ])revented  centralization, 
and  also  rendered  them  less  keen  in  their  appreciation  of  art,  and 
less  influenced  bv  its  merits.  From  these  and  other  causes,  their 
ecclesiastical  buildings  do  not  display  that  elc'^rance  of  \u*o\K>vlloxv^^wd. 
that  beauty  of  weii-considered  and  a\^pYi>\  yVaV^^  vWvo]\\^  nn\\\v^\  ^n^cx^- 
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where  please  and  satisfy  the  mind  in  contemplating  the  cathedrals  <A 
France. 

These  remarks  apply  solely  to  ecclesiastical  art.  In  speciineni  ot 
the  civil  and  domestic  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Belgium 
surpasses  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  on  this  side  the  Alps^ 
put  together.  Her  town-halls  and  markets,  and  the  residencei 
of  her  burghers,  still  display  a  degree  of  taste  and  elegance  unsor- 
passed  by  anything  of  the  age,  and  remain  to  this  day  the  best  indei 
of  the  wealth  and  independence  of  the  communities  to  which  thej 
belonged. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  only  what  might  be  expected  from  what  we 
know  of  the  ethnograjihic  relations  of  the  people.  An  Aryan  race, 
ioving  independence,  cultivating  self-government,  and  steadily  fol- 
lowing those  courses  which  lead  to  material  well-being  and  wealth; 
and  underlying  these  a  Celtic  race,  turbulent  at  times,  loving  art, 
appreciating  its  beauties,  and  clothing  the  municipal  requirements 
with  the  picturesque  graces  of  architectural  design. 

The  difference  between  this  country  and  Central  France  appears  to 
be  that  in  the  latter  country  the  Celtic  element  was  in  excess  of  the 
Aryan,  while  in  Belgium  this  condition  was  reversed,  and  this  at  least 
is  precisely  what  we  find  expressed  in  her  art. 

Of  the  oldest  churches  of  Belgium,  a  large  proportion  are  known  to 

ns  only  by  tradition,  they  having  been  pulled  down  to  make  way  for 
the  larger  and  more  splendid  buildings  which  were  demanded  by  the 
continually  increasing  wealth  and  population  of  the  cities.  Of  those 
wliicii  remain,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  is  that  of  St. 
Vinci'nt  at  Soignics,  built  in  965  by  Bruno,  Archbishop  of  Colojine, 
and  tliough  j)robal)ly  not  quite  finished  within  that  century,  it  still 
retains  the  features  of  tiie  10th  century  more  completely  than  almost 
any  church  in  Euro])0.  This  church,  that  of  St.  Michele  at  Pavia, 
and  the  Minster  at  Zurich,  constitute  a  trio  very  similar  to  one  another 
in  design  and  in  size,  and  differing  principally  in  the  degree  of  finish 
they  disj)lay,  this  l)eing  by  far  the  rudest  in  construction  of  the  three. 
It  possessed  originally  a  western  tower  and  a  central  lantern,  the 
uj)j)er  parts  of  both  wliich  are  modernized.  The  east  end  was  square, 
though  jK)ssessing  a  shrine,  the  tomb  of  the  saint  whose  name  it  bears. 
It  may  liave  heen  altered,  and  is  built  uj)  on  the  outside  so  as  to  render 
examination  impossil>le. 

Another  church,  onlv  sliofhtlv  more  modern,  that  of  St.  Gertrude  at 
Nivelles  (Woodcut  No.  481)),  j)resents  the  same  peculiarity,  of  having 
a  square  termination  towards  the  east,  though  it  seems  originally  to 
have  had  an  a])se  at  the  west  end,  where  the  fa9ade  was  carried  up  to 
a  considerable  height,  and  adorned  in  the  centre  by  a  square  tower, 
flanked    by  a  circular   one  on   each   side.      The   latter  retain  their 
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inal  form,  tliougli  llie  central  tower  wan  rebuilt  in  the  IJitli  century. 
^  church  was  built  in  the  efirlicBl  years  of  the  1 1th  century,  and  WM 
icatvd  in  1045,  tliG 

teroT   H«nry  IV. 
ig  at  the  cere- 
It   is  a  first- 
^  church  with  two 

leptti,  and  remains 

■aally  in  all  easen- 

taiticiilarsiwlhen 
p.  Theinleriorwaa 

rely  destroyed  in 

tniddle  of  the  last 

|iiry,  which    is  a 

great    loss,    al- 

Igh    llie    new  ar- 

{ement  which  has 

iced  it  is  in  itself 
nrkahly  well   de- 

jPassing  over  some 
jor  examples,  we 
■e  to  the  cathedral 

l*oumay,  to  tlie  architect  and  artist  the  most  interesting  of  Ihe 
It  is  a  first-lass  cathedrid,  more  than  400  ft.  In  length 
mally,  and  covering  with  its  dependencies  an  area  of  62^25  ft. 
must«  of  n  nave,  dedicated  in  1066 ;  of  a  transept,  built  about  the 
J  1146;  the  choir,  which  formed  part  of  this  arrangement,  waa 
J  1213,  but  gave  place  abuut  a  century  afterwards  lo  that 
^  uanding,  which  was  deilicnted  in  133S,  so  tliat  within  itself  it 
mains  a  complete  history  of  the  style;  and  though  there  is  no 
doubt  cimslderalile  incongruity  in  llie  three  sjiecimcns  liere  brought 
together,  as  they  are  tlie  best  of  their  respective  claoscs  in  Belgium, 
the  effect  is  not  nnplensing,  and  their  arrangement  fortunate,  inas* 
much  as,  entering  by  the  western  door,  you  ])asa  first  through  llie 
massive  iircliit«cturo  of  ttie  Hth  to  the  bolder  ami  more  expanded 
features  of  the  I'Jtii  century,  n  fitting  vestibule  tn  the  exaggerated 
lorms  which  prevaileil  during  the  Hth.  Id  the  woodcut  (No.  441) 
tlie  three  styles  arc  represented  as  they  stand ;  but  it  would  require 
far  more  elaliorate  Illustration  to  do  justice  to  the  beauty  of  the 
deeply  galleried  nave,  which  stirpusses  any  B]>eciinen  of  Xorman 
ftrchitecMire,  but  which  is  here  eclipsed  by  the  two  n-maining  apse* 
of  the  trunnept.  These,  notwithstanding  n  certain  rudeness  of  detail, 
am  certainly  the  finest  proiluctions  of  their  age,  und  arc  as  magnifi- 
eeat  pieces  of  architecture  as  can  Ix;  couceivod.    The  choir  is  tb* 


least  sittisfnctory  pnrt  of  the  wliole ;  for  though  diBplaying  a  i?i 
benuty  of  proportion,  and  the  most  undoubtod  during  of  coiistra 
its  etfect  is  frail  and  weak  in  the  extreme,  Still,  if  the  traoerv  w^ 
restored  to  the  windows,  and  these  filled  witli  painted  glass,  a  g 
part  of  this  defect  might  be  removed.  At  the  hest.  the  ehit-f  ii 
of  tliis  choir  is  its  clever  and  daring  consitnietion,  but  oven  In  il 
the  liuihler  misealeiilntod  liia  own  strength,  for  it  wits  foun' 

to  donWe  the  lliieknnu  | 
all  the  piers  after  thev  w 
first  orcctod.    This  addidl 
WOidd    have    been    an 
provemcnt  if   it  had   1 
part  of  the  original  des 
bat  as  it  now  is  it  appc 
only  to  betray  the  weaki 
which     it  was     meant  \ 
conceal. 

It  is  by  D 
that  originally  thcrr  ■ 
any  entraneea  at  the  wrrt 
front;  at  least  there  rcr- 
tainly  was  nn  central  dmn^ 
way ;  and  probably  th» 
principal  entraricex  wetv,u 
in  most  German  chnrrlw*, 
under  lateral  ]Hin>hn«. 

Externally,     ib«     *•« 
front  had  neither  the  flaiil^j 
ing  lowers  of  the  Nnm 
church,  nor  the  frontispifl 
usual  in  Genrmny,  but  t 
minnted     in    a    gabl«   : 
height  of  the  wooden  I 
of  the  nave.     Tbt- 
church  was  triapaal,  i 
large  square  tower  adiir 
the  interaection  uf  ih«  b 
and   transept,  which  waa  originally  enrronnded   by  six   tall  txm 
towers,  two  belonging  to  each  of  the  apses.     Four  of  tbeso  still  f 
and  with  the  remaining  part  of  the  central  tower  form  as  nnhlfl] 
group  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  church  of  this  province!.     In  its  tri: 
slate,  its  superior  dimensions  and  the  greater  height  of   it*  t 
must   have  rendered   it   a  more  striking  building   ihttn   ewn  1 
Apostles'  Cliuivh  at  Cologne,  or  indeed  niiy  other  church  of  its  Kgt.  \ 
BegidvB  the  churches  aVtead^  descvibcd,  thoro  aro  «  o 


Us  wits,  the  arrtiDgts 
pt  of  tlie  olil  clmroh 
Et.  Jncqiiee  nt  Lieg«?. 
church  (tf  Notre 
medQ  Mncstricht  jire- 
whal  ex- 
lerated  oxauiplu  of 
t  deBCription  of  front 
^oodcut  No.  442).  It 
difficult  to  ux|.lniii  tin; 
n  of  this  feiiluru,  imr 
have  we  any  reiiaori  to 
regret  its  abamUmmctit. 
There  cttii  hi-  no  ilouht 
thttt  thi!  pnipcr  [iL'tce  for 
the  [iriiicijuil  cnlram-t"  to 
ft  church  is  Uic  end  op- 
poeitu  the  nitar,  whi^rc 
this  screen  pruvcntcd  Jta 
being  placed, 

Among  the  Hmaller 
sutiquilieH  of  th 
none  aru  jH-Tliup 
interesting  tlimi  th<i  littlu 
<^pel  iif  St.  Sung,  ut 
Urugcs,  huilt  hy  Thii-rry 
ol  Alsaci',  on  Iiis  return 
from  tliu  Huly  Liuid,  A.i>. 
M&(l;  it  i>  a  small  double  ohnpel. 
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but  leBB  ornate  than  these  generally  were.     At  ono  angle  of  it 
two  Hjtires,  rei>re8cnted  in  Wooilcut  No,  448 ;  the  mori'  elcndoT  of 
woulO  iiui  excitu  rcnmrk  if  fonnd  m 
or  Ak'iiiw,  so  GSfictly  does  it  lake 
Eiisleru  form  ;  the  other,  on  tlie  cunlni 
sfvnia  to  btlong  to  the  IGih  nr  ITtJi 
lurj' :    it  is  only  one,    howfviT,  ot 
minuToUB  instancefl  llial  go  to  prove  hi 
ooiupktely  it  retumi-d,   nl   ilip  pcrii 
cnlletl  the  lienaissancc,  to  the  |>oini  it 
it'hlch  it  started  Punie  (oar 
turifs earlier.  It  returned  uilhfinmetlui 
iiioie  of  jiurity  of  di^lnil  sud  beiier  rMv 
siniclion,  bnl  unfurtimatrly  wiifauul  ihK 
I'ro|irii;ly  of  design  and  gr«ndeur  of  imii- 
ct'iition  which  innrlt  wan  llio  rude  IioiM- 
ings  of  the  Itenaiit«(mcc  of  Guitiic  «1. 

Belgium  is  neh  in  email  8{lt^rJ»lCTl•  «I 
transitional  areliiti-cture,  anrl  few  t>(  \ta 
more   exteiisivi;  eectesiastical   vsufalttl). 
Hi.    S|>iit-  01  \b-  <'i]ii|M'i  of  ■ix.  Sang,  Rii-nts  lire  without  some  featum  »[  tlii* 
tFrom  a  ski-Mi'^j'iini  Author,)     cliwe,  often  of  great  beauiy.    Tlirir  «je 
has  not  yet,  however,  l»ecn  deterniiiwil 
with   anything  like   precision  by  the  Belgian  antiquaries;   bulf<» 
ttie  whole,  it  seems    that   in  this,   as   in   most   other   respects,  itni 
connlry  followed  the   German  inueh  more  closely  thiui  the  Frenchi 
type,  hesitating  long  before  it  mlojited  the  pointed  ."iivih,  and  cli 
ing  to  cinmlar  forms  long  after  it 
been  employed  elsewhere,  osciDi 
between   the  two  in  a  manner  vi 
pustling,  and   rendering   more 
necessary  in  determining  datev 
in  most  other  parts  of  Karvpe. 
sides  this,  none  of  the  Btdgi.tn  I 
ings  Iinve  yet  betrn  eilileil  in  sncl 
niimner  ns  I0  afford  materials  for 
establishment    of    any   rertaiu 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  s] 
of  the  transitional    {>eriud,  auil 
tainty  one  of  the  mosi  beautiful 
in  the  country,  is  the  alibey  dti 
of  Yillers,  near  Genappe,  a  building  33^  ft.  in  lengtli  by  67  in  widi 
built  with  all  the  purity  of  what  we  would  cull  tlic  early  Kngl! 
style,  hot  with  a  degree  of  experimental  iinjierfecUon  in  the 
of  which  I  hardly  know  an«xamp]e  elsewhert^.    The  rejircvcntntil 
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tiere  ^ven  (Woodcut  No.  444)  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the  transept 
^rill  explain  this ;  throughout  it  the  tracery  consists  of  holes  cut  into 
fliabs ;  yet  this  church  is  said  to  have  been  commenced  in  1225,  and 
€mly  finished  in  1276.  In  Germany  such  a  date  would  be  probable ; 
in  France  a  similar  specimen  would  be  assigned  to  a  period  from  70 
to  100  years  earlier. 

Among  the  many  efforts  made  in  Belgium  to  get  rid  of  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  pointed  form  for  windows,  was  that  in  the  choir  of 
Notre  Dame  de  la  Chapelle,  at  Brussels  (1216?),  where  the  circular 
tracery  is  inserted  in  a  circular-headed  window,  producing  a  much 
more  pleasing  effect,  both  internally  and  externally,  than  the  pointed 
form,  except  with  reference  to  the  vault,  witli  which  it  is  so  little  in 
accordance  that  the  experiment  seems  to  have  been  abandoned,  and 
no  attempt  made  afterwards  to  renew  it. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  Belgium  possesses  about  twenty 
first-class  churches  of  pointed  architecture,  all  deserving  attentive 
consideration,  some  of  them  being  almost  unrivalled  c<lifices  of  their 
class.  Among  the  earliest  of  these  is  the  catliedral  of  Liege,  begun  in 
1189,  exhibiting  the  style  in  great  })iirity.  It  has  no  western  entrance, 
but,  like  St.  Croix,  St.  Jaccpics,  and  all  the  princij>al  churches  of  this 
city,  is  entered  by  side  porclies. 

A  little  later  we  have  the  eastern  j)arts  of  St.  Gudule,  Brussels 
(a.d.  1220),  and  two  otlier  very  beautiful  churches:  Xotre  Dame  de 
Tongres  (1240),  and  St.  Martin,  Ypres  (1254).  Tlie  latter  is  perhaj>8 
the  purest  an<l  best  specimen  of  the  Gothic  of  the  18th  century  in 
Flandei*s;  and  of  about  tlie  same  aij^c  is  the  beautiful  church  of  X.  D. 
de  Dinant.  These  are  almost  the  only  important  specimens  of  tlie 
contemporary  art  of  the  13th  century,  which  still  excites  our  admira- 
tion in  all  the  principal  cities  of  France.  Almost  all  the  great  cathe- 
drals in  that  country  belong  to  this  age,  which  was  also  so  j)rolific 
of  great  buildings  in  England.  But  lielgium  docs  not  seem  to  have 
shared  to  any  great  extent  in  the  impulse  then  given  to  church  archi- 
lecture.  Her  buildings  are  spreatl  j)retty  evenly  over  the  whole 
period  from  the  10th  to  the  16th  century,  as  the  steadily  growing 
wealth  of  the  country  demanded  them,  and  but  little  influenced  by 
the  great  political  oscillations  of  her  neiglibors. 

In  the  next  century  we  have  X.  D.  de  ITuy  (1311),  the  beautiful 
parish  church  at  Aerschot  (1337),  and  X.  D.  de  Ilal  (1341),  —  small  but 
elegant  places  of  worship.  The  two  crowning  examj)les,  however,  of 
this  age  are  X.  D.  of  Antwerp  (1352-1411),  and  St.  Rombaut,  Malines. 
The  choir  of  this  latter  church  was  dedicated  in  the  year  1366,  having 
been  commenced  about  the  same  time  as  that  at  Antwerp,  but  the 
nave  was  not  erected  till  a  century  afterwards  (1456-1464^  and  the 
tower  was  not  carried  even  to  its  present  height  till  the  16th  century. 
Antwerp  cathedral  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  churches  in 
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Europe,  being  390  feet  long  by  170  in  width  inside  the  nave,  uid  cotoi- 
ing  rather  more  than  70,000  square  feet.  As  will  be  eeea  by  the  pli 
(Woodcut  No.  445),  it  is  divided  into  seven  aisles,  which  gives  a  vi 
intrioacy  and  picturesqueness  to  the  perspective ;  but  there  is  a  wi 
of  harmony  among  thepaiti, 
and  of  Bubordi  nation  ud 
proportion,  sadly  deslrufr 
tive  of  true  arcbitectanl 
effect;  so  that,  notvitb- 
standing  its  size,  it  loob 
much  smaller  intenulljr 
than  many  of  the  French 
cathedrals  of  far  smaller 
dimensions.  If  the  tengih 
of  the  navehad  been  divided 
into  ten  bays  instead  of  only 
six,  and  the  central  aisle  hail 
been  at  least  10  feet  wider, 
which  space  could  easily 
have  been  spared  from  (be 
outer  one,  the  apparent  siie 
of  the  church  would  hive 
been  greatly  increased ;  but 
besides  tliiti  it  wants  htiglit, 
and  its  details  show  a  dwi- 
dunce    which    notliing  can 

Its    magnificent    itoml, 
with  its  one  fiiiislii-d  tower, 

«5.    Plaii  of  til"  <:"i''^''fi;l  ?t  Aiilwerp.    Seals  100      41)6  fci't  in  lK'ii;lll,  was  Vnm- 

menced  in  14'2"2, but  (mljfiii- 
iahed  ill  l.'.is,  ;lii,1  is  morf  in  iicconlaucc  with  theiastfuf  the  Ultlu'tu- 
tury  than  ..f  tlu'  oiI._'iu:iI  ilrsi^rn.  .Vlthough  from  the  lateness  of  its  .liiw, 
it  is  iiiii.u>~il)li-  U<  ]»■  salislifi]  cithur  with  the  outline  or  the  ib'tail,  il  ij 
Still  s»  _L,'i.rgi'iJUs  a  s[>c-i-iim>n  uf  art,  and  towers  so  nobly  over  tin.'  buiM- 
iiitis  <if  the  <'it_v,  !is  to  i-xloi'l  c.iir  juliiiiratiou,  and  a  man  must  have  very 
little  fei.'liriijfijr  tlioi>oi*lryiif  art  wlmean  stop  to  criticise  it  too  eK»i'lT. 
Thu  spin-  at  CJiiirlrvs  (Womli'ut  Xo.  31)3)  is  inou'  elegant  in  nut. 
line,  bill  the  ili-sigu  of  its  base  does  not  aeoord  with  that  of  the  u|']t;r 
part,  ami  its  effect  is  injured  by  the  great  height  of  the  building  to 
whidi  it  ia  attaclicil.  Tliat  at  Strasbitrg  is  very  iiifyrior  in  outline, 
so  is  St.  St<'i>hi'ir8  at  Vii'iina,  ami  it  is  nut  quite  clear  that  the  o]-fn- 
work  s]>ircs  .>f  Friburi;  arid  t'ologiiu  are  not  mistakes.  The  basr  of 
the  Antwerp  sjiirc  is  j.vrfi'i'i  iu  jiroportion,  and  good  in  detail  ;  llie 
caprice  begins  only  when  nwir  the  toji,  where  it  constructively  can  do 
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no  harm,  and  is  much  less  offensive  than  it  would  be  lower  down.  It 
is  not  perfect,  but  taking  it  altogether  it  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
thing  of  its  kind  in  Europe. 

It  is  a  great  question  if  the  second  spire,  were  it  completed  as 
originally  designed,  would  add  to,  or  detract  from,  the  beauty  of  the 
eoraposition.  An  unfinished  design  is  always  unpleasing,  but,  on  the 
whole,  twin  spires,  without  a  very  prominent  central  object,  do  not 
seem  a  pleasing  form  of  design. 

The  church  of  St.  Rombaut  at  Malines,  though  very  much  smaller 
than  that  at  Antwerp,  being  only  300  ft.  in  length  internally,  and 
including  the  tower,  only  385  ft.  over  all  externally,  is  still  a  far  more 
satisfactory  church  in  every  respect.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  those  which  have  round  pillars  in  the  nave  instead  of  the  clustered 
columns  which  give  such  beauty  and  such  meaning  to  most  of  the 
churches  of  this  age.  It  was  originally  designed  to  have  one  western 
spire,  which,  if  completed,  would  have  risen  to  the  height  of  nearly 
650  English  feet.  It  was  never  carried  higher  than  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  spire,  320  ft.,  and  at  that  height  it  now  remains.  Even 
as  it  is,  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  erections  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
immense  depth  of  its  buttresses  and  the  boldness  of  its  outline  giving 
it  a  character  seldom  surpassed. 

St.  Pierre's  of  Louvain,  is  a  worthy  rival  of  these  two ;  for  though 
perhaps  a  century  more  modern,  or  nearly  so,  it  seems  to  have  been 
built  at  once  on  a  uniform  and  well-digested  plan,  which  gives  to  the 
whole  building  a  congruity  which  goes  far  to  redeem  the  defects  in 
its  details.  The  facade,  which  would  have  rendered  it  the  noblest 
building  of  the  three,  has  never  been  completed.  It  was  designed  on 
the  true  German  principle  of  a  great  western  screen,  surmounted  by 
three  spires,  the  central  one  535  ft.  in  height,  the  other  two  430  ft. 
each.^ 

Where  sufiicient  width  can  be  obtained,  this  seems  a  legitimate 
and  pleasing  form  of  composition.  Twin  towers  like  those  designed 
from  Cologne,  Strasburg,  and  Antwcrj>,  would  overpower  any  church, 
and  are  wanting  in  variety.  Two  small  towers,  with  one  taller 
between,  is  a  more  pleasing  composition,  though  equally  destructive 
to  the  effect  of  the  building  behind.  The  English  plan  of  three  spires, 
as  at  Litchfield,  is  by  far  the  most  pleasing  arrangement ;  but  this 
form  the  continental  architects  never  attempted  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  consequently  the  single  spire,  as  at  Malines  or  XJlm,  is  perhaps 
the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difliculty.  If  not  that,  then  the 
triple  spired  facade  designed  for  Louvain  would  probably  be  the  best. 

Those  above  enumerated    are   certainly  the  finest  specimens  of 


A  beautiful  drawing  of  this  fa^le 
to  a  very  \a,rge  scale  still  exists  in  the 
town-hall  in  the  city,  as  well  as  a  model 


in  stone,  from  which  the  intended  effeof 
may  be  seen. 
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Belgian  eccIeHiaetical  art.  Almost  all  the  churches  erected  afterwsrd^ 
though  some  of  them  very  beautiful,  are  charaoterized  by  the  elabonte 
weakneBB  of  their  ^e.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  St.  Gommsin 
at  Lierre,  commenced  a.  d.  1425,  but  not  completed  till  nearly  a  ceo- 
tury  afterwards ;  and  St.  Jacques  at  Antwerp,  a  large  and  gorgeon* 
church,  possessing  size  and  proportion  worthy  of  the  beM  age,  but 
etill  unsatisfactory  from  the  absence  of  anything  like  true  art  or  des^ 
pervading  it.  The  same  remarks  do  not  apply  to  St.  Waudru  at  Mom, 
1450-1528,  one  of  the  very  best  specimens  of  its  age  —  pleasing  in  pro- 
portion and  elegant  in  detail.  Internally  a  charming  effect  of  polj- 
chroniy  is  produced  by  the  cold  blue  color  of  the  stone,  contrasted 
with  the  red-brick  filling-in  of  the  vault ;  this  contrast  being  evtdentlj 
a  part  of  the  original  design.  By  some  singular  freak  of  destiny  it 
has  escajicd  whitewasli,  so  that  we  have  here  one  instance  at  least  of 
a  true  mode  of  decoration,  and  to  a  certain  extent  a  very  good  out. 
The  exterior  of  this  church  is  also  extremely  pleasing  for  iu  age.  lu 
tower  and  spire  are  unfortunately  among  those  that  we  know  only 
from  the  original  drawings,  which  are  still  preserved,  and  show  a  very 
beautiful  design. 

Of  about  the  same  age  (1522-1558)  is  St.  Jacques  at  Liige  (Wood- 
cut No.  446),  a  church  of  the  second  class  in  point  of  size,  being  only 
254  feet  in  length  internally,  by  92  ft 
across  the  nave.     At  the  west  end  it  still 
retains   the    screen    of    the    old    ohurrh, 
arked  darker  on  the  plan.     The  prin- 
al    entrance    is   a  splendid    jtorch  of 
fl    nboyant   design    on   the   north.     The 
t  end  may  be  said  to  be  a  compromise 
wcon  the  French  and  Gennan  methwls, 
it  is  not  a  chevet,  inasmuch  as  it  hat 
n       the   circumscribing   aisle,  while  it< 
■let  of  chapels  prevents  its  being  con- 
ered  as  a  German  apse.     Altogether 
plan  is  characteristic  of  its  locality, 
the  borders  of  France  and  Germany, 
in  it  we  find  mixed  together  most  of 
h    peculiarities  of  both  countries.     For 
age  too  the  details  are  generally  goo<l, 
b       as  construction  was  no   longer  the 
ng  motive,  confusion    is    the    result. 
0,  The    most   remarkable    thing  about  the 
Sou  "oo      u>       """        church  is,  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  few 
tcIk's  in   Europe  which  retain  their 
poly  hromat  c  d     o  %    n  -^nNVVw^  WV*  t<iift'^\ft\ft'a'iss,  especially 

on  the  roof.     Tlieiin    nj^S,    «v;t\<;'c,M'i  ^.S.V-wi  ^jA«..,N»«T&.«;t\-oH, v«^ 
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the  cinqae-cento  period ;  yet  the  effect  produced,  though  gorgeous, 
18  remarkably  pleasing  and  beautiful,  and  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  §et 
at  rest  the  question  as  to  the  expediency  of  painting  the  vaults  of 
churches,  or  leaving  them  plain.  My  own  conviction  is,  that  all 
French  vaults  were  once  painted  to  as  great  an  extent  as  in  this  case. 
Our  English  architects  often  probably  depended  only  on  form  and 
carving  for  effect,  but  on  the  Continent  it  was  otherwise. 

Of  the  remaining  churches,  St.  Bavon's  at  Ghent,  and  St.  Martin's 
at  Lidge,  both  commenced,  as  they  now  stand,  in  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  are  among  the  most  remarkable,  and  for  their  age  are 
wonderfully  free  from  any  traces  of  the  Renaissance.  At  the  same 
age  in  France,  or  even  in  England,  they  would  have  been  Italianized 
to  a  far  greater  extent. 

There  is  scarcely  a  second-rate  town  or  even  a  village  in  Belgium 
that  does  not  possess  a  church  of  more  or  less  importance  of  the 
Grothic  age,  or  one  at  all  events  possessing  some  fragment  or  detail 
worthy  of  attentive  study.  This  circumstance  is  easily  explained 
from  the  fact  that  during  the  whole  of  the  MedisBval  period,  from  the 
10th  to  the  16th  century,  Belgium  was  rich  and  prosperous,  and  since 
that  time  till  the  present  comparatively  so  poor  as  to  have  had  neither 
ambition  to  destroy  nor  power  to  rebuild.  Considering  its  extenti 
the  country  is  indubitably  richer  in  monuments  than  France,  or  per- 
haps than  any  other  country  in  Europe ;  but  the  architecture  is  neither 
so  good  or  satisfactory  nor  of  so  high  a  class. 
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WHATEVER  opinion  we  may  forni  as  to  her  ecclesiastical  edi- 
fices, the  real  architectural  pre-eminence  of  Belgium  consists  in 
her  civil,  or  rather  her  municipal  buildings,  which  surpass  those  of  snj 
other  country.  None  of  these  are  very  old,  which  is  easily  accounted 
for.  The  rise  of  commercial  enterprise  in  Belgium,  though  early 
compared  with  other  European  nations,  was  more  recent  than  the  age 
of  military  and  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  and  men  were  consequentlj 
obliged  to  erect  castles  to  protect  their  property  against  robbers,  and 
churches  for  their  religious  wants,  before  they  could  think  of  council- 
halls  or  municipal  edifices. 

In  the  12th  century,  when  the  monarchy  of  France  was  consoli- 
dating itself,  the  cities  of  Belgium  were  gradually  acquiring  that 
wealtli  and  tliose  rights  and  privileges  which  soon  placed  them  among 
tlie  independent  and  most  prosperous  communities  of  Europe.  One 
of  the  earliest  architectural  expressions  of  their  newly-acquired  inde- 
pendence was  the  erection  of  a  belfry.  The  right  of  possessing  a  bell 
was  one  of  tlie  first  privileges  granted  in  all  old  charters,  not  only  m 
a  symbol  of  j)o\ver,  but  as  the  means  of  calling  the  community 
together,  either  with  arms  in  their  hands  to  defend  their  walls,  to 
rej)ress  internal  tiinuilts,  for  the  election  of  magistrates,  or  for  delib- 
eration on  tlie  affairs  of  the  commonwealth.  The  tower,  too,  in  which 
the  bell  was  hung  was  a  symbol  of  power  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and, 
whether  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Scheldt  or  the  Po,  the  first  care  of  every 
enfranchised  community  was  to  erect  a  "tower  of  pride"  propor- 
tionate to  their  ii^reatness. 

The  tower,  moreover,  was  generally  the  record-office  of  the  city, 
the  place  where  the  charters  and  more  important  deeds  were  pre- 
served secure  from  fire,  and  in  a  place  sufficiently  fortified  to  protect 
them  in  the  event  of  civic  disturbances. 

All  these  uses  have  passed  away,  and  most  of  the  belfries  have 

either  fallen  into  neglect  or  been  removed  or  appropriated  to  other 

purposes.     Of  those  remaining,  the  oldest  seems  to  be  that  of  Tour- 

nay,  a  fine  tower,  tbou^Ax  i\  \;;oovV  ^e^  'Av^y^^  ^wd  vtja  effect  destroyed 

by  more  modern  addiUoxia, 
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The  belfry  at  Ghent  was  commenced  in  1183,  bat  the  stone>wcnk 
was  only  completed  in  1387.  In  1376  a  wooden  spire  was  placed 
upon  it,  making  up  the  height  to  237  ft.  This  has 
been  recently  taken  down  in  order  to  complete  the 
tower  according  to  the  original  design,  which,  like 
that  of  most  of  the  unfinished  buildings  of  Belgium, 
has  been  carefully  preserved.  When  finished  it  will 
be  about  300  ft.  in  height,  and  one  of  the  finest  bel- 
fries in  the  country.  The  Woodcut  No.  447  is  a  re- 
duction of  the  original  drawing,  which,  though  not 
so  perfect  as  some  others,  gives  a  f^r  idea  of  what 
it  is  intended  to  be. 

The  belfry  of  Brussels  was  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  country,  but  after  various  misfortunes  it  fell  in 
1711,  and  is  only  known  now  by  a  model  still  pre-   ' 
aerved  in  the  city. 

At  Ypres  and  Bruges  the  belfries  form  part  of  the 
great  halls  of  the  city.  Those  at  Lierrc,  Xieuport, 
Alost,  Fumes,  and  other  cities,  have  been  all  more 
or  less  destroyed  by  alterations,  and  are  more  in- 
teresting to  the  antiquary  than  to  the  architect  J 
moreover,  like  tlie  cities  themselves,  they  never  could 
have  been  of  the  first  class,  or  remarkable  for  any 
extraordinary  magnificence. 


The  great  municipal  halls,  which  are  found  in  all 
the  principal  cities  of  Belgium,  are  of  three  etasscs : 
—  1.  Town-halls  —  the  municipal  senate-houses  and 
courts  of  justice.    2.  Trade-halls  or  market-houses, 


the  principal  of  which  were  cloth-lialls,  cloth  having  ^^.    j,,.„|.^.  .^^  ,;h,^, 
been  the  great  staple  inanufactiire  of  Helgium  during       (Frnm  iiii  or)«jii»i 
the  Middle  Ages.     And   lastly  Guiklijnlls,  or  the 
separate  places  of  assembly  of  the  diffuri'iit  guildti  or  associated  trade* 
of  the  cities. 

As  far  as  existing  exampl<«  go,  it  would  appear  that  the  trade- 
halls  were  the  first  ertcted.  The  cloth-hall  at  Ypres  is  liy  tar  the 
most  magnificent  and  beautiful  of  tlii'sc,  as  also  the  earliest.  The 
foundation-stone  was  lui.l  in  I'iOO  by  Baldwin  of  Constantinople,  but 
it  waa  not  finished  till  104  years  afterwards.  The  facade  is  440  ft.  in 
length,  and  of  the  simplest  possible  design,  being  perfcctiv  straight 
and  unbroken  from  end  to  end.  The  windows  of  each  story,  all  of 
one  design,  are  repealed,  not  only  along  tlic  wliole  front,  but  at  each 
end.  Its  height  is  varied  by  the  noble  belfry  which  rises  from  iu 
centre,  and  by  a  Irold  and  beantiful  pinnacle  nt  each  end.  The  whole 
is  of  the  pare  architecture  of  the  \%\\\  cenlv\r\,  anftwoTvfe'A'Oosi'oisjBfc 
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ranges  of  columns,  with  long  galleries  and  great  halls  above  it  for  the 
use  of  the  trade  to  which  it  was  appropriated. 

The  town-hall  at  Bruges  is  perhaps  the  oldest  building  erected 
especially  for  that  purpose  in  Belgium,  the  foundation-stone  having 
been  laid  in  1377.  It  is  a  small  building,  being  only  88  ft.  in  front  by 
65  in  depth,  and  of  a  singularly  pure  and  elegant  design.  Its  small 
size  causes  it  to  suffer  considerably  from  its  immediate  proximity  to 
the  cloth-hall  and  other  trade-halls  of  the  city.  These,  grouped  with 
the  belfry  in  their  centre,  occupy  one  end  of  the  great  Place,  and, 
though  not  remarkable  for  beauty,  either  of  design  or  detail,  still 
form  a  most  imposing  mass.  The  belfry  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
towers  in  tlie  country.  Its  original  height  was  356  ft.,  which  was 
diminished  by  about  60  ft.  by  the  removal  of  the  spire  in  1741,  thohgh 
it  still  towers  above  all  the  buildings  of  the  city,  and  in  that  Hat 
country  is  seen  far  and  wide. 

The  finest  of  the  town-halls  of  Belgium,  built  originally  as  such, 
is  that  of  Brussels  (Woodcut  No.  449),  commenced  in  1401,  and  finished 
in  1455.  In  dimensions  it  is  inferior  to  the  cloth-hall  at  Ypres,  being 
only  264  ft.  in  length  by  about  50  in  depth,  and  its  details,  as  may  be 
supposed  from  its  age,  are  less  pure ;  but  the  spire  that  surmounts  its 
centre,  rising, to  the  height  of  374  ft.,  is  unrivalled  for  beauty  of 
outline  and  design  by  any  spire  in  Belgium,  and  is  entitled  to  take 
rank  among  the  noblest  examples  of  the  class  in  Europe.  Notwith- 
4standing  its  late  age,  there  is  no  extravagance,  either  in  design  or 
detail,  about  it ;  but  the  mode  in  which  the  octagon  is  placed  on  the 
square,  and  the  outline  broken  and  varied  by  the  bold  and  important 
pinnacles  that  group  around  it,  j)roduce  a  most  pleasing  variety, 
without  interfering  with  the  main  constructive  lines  of  the  building. 
The  spire,  properly  so  called,  is  small,  so  that  its  open-work  tracery 
is  pleasing  and  appropriate,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  some 
of  its  German  rivals,  in  which  this  mode  of  ornamentation  is  quite 
unsuited  to  tlie  large  scale  on  which  it  is  attempted. 

Next  in  importance  to  this  is  the  well-known  and  beautiful  town- 
hall  at  Louvain  (1448-1463),  certainly  the  most  elaborately  decorated 
piece  of  Gothic  architecture  in  existence.  Tliough,  perhaps,  a  little 
overdone  in  some  parts,  the  whole  is  so  consistent,  and  the  outline 
and  general  scheme  of  decoration  so  good,  that  little  fault  can  be 
found  with  it.  In  design  it  follows  very  closely  the  hall  at  Bruges, 
but  wants  the  tower,  which  gives  such  dignity  to  those  at  Brussels 
and  Ypres. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  century  (1481)  the  inhabitants  of 
Ghent  determined  on  the  erection  of  a  town-hall,  which,  had  it  ever 
been  finished,  would  have  surpassed  all  the  others  in  size  and  ricliness, 
though  whether  it  would  have  equalle<l  them  in  beauty  is  more  than 
doubtful.     After  a  century  of  interrupted  labor  the  design  was  aban- 
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doned  before  it  was  more  than  two-thirds  completed,  and  now  that 
age  has  softened  down  its  extravagances,  it  is  a  pleasing  and  perhaps 
beautiful  building.  Nothing,  however,  can  exceed  the  extent  of  tor- 
mented and  unmeaning  ornament  that  is  spread  over  every  part  of  it, 
showing  great  richness  certainly,  but  frequently  degenerating  into 
very  bad  taste.  The  architecture  of  the  hall  at  Ypres,  though  only 
half  or  one-third  as  costly  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  is  far  nobler  and 
more  satisfactory  than  this  ever  could  have  been.  But  when  erected 
the  day  of  true  art  was  past,  and  its  place  was  sought  to  be  supplied 
by  extent  of  ornament. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  town-hall  at  Oudenarde,  a  building 
evidently  meant  as  a  copy  of  that  at  Louvain,  but  having  combined 
with  it  a  belfry  in  imitation  of  that  at  Brussels.  The  result  is 
certainly  rich  and  pleasing  in  general  effect;  but  the  details  inci- 
dental to  its  age  (1525)  have  marred  the  execution,  and  given  to  the 
whole  a  clumsiness  and  a  flimsiness  that  greatly  detract  from  its 
beauty.  Even  the  eiffect  of  the  belfry  is  spoiled  by  the  temptation  to 
exhibit  a  masonic  trick,  and  make  it  a])pear  as  if  standing  on  the  two 
slight  pillars  of  the  porch.  It  is  clever,  but  apparent  stability  is 
as  necessary  to  true  architectural  beauty  as  real  stability  b  to  the 
dignity  of  art. 

Among  the  smaller  halls  that  of  Mons  is  ]>erhaps  the  most  elegant, 
and  18  very  similar  to  that  of  St.  Quentin,  whicli,  though  now  in  France, 
was  a  Flemish  city  at  the  time  of  its  erection. 

In  the  days  of  her  magnificence  Mechlin  attempted  the  erection 
of  a  splendid  hall,  which  was  intended  to  rival  those  of  any  of  the 
neighboring  towns.  Civic  troubles,  however,  put  a  stop  to  the  work 
before  it  was  carried  so  far  as  to  enable  us  now  even  to  determine 
what  the  original  design  may  have  been. 

Among  minor  edifices  of  tlie  same  class  may  be  mentioned  the 
doth-halls  of  Louvain  and  Ghent,  both  of  the  best  age,  tliough  small ; 
and  the  Boucheries  or  meat-markets  of  Diest,  Ypres,  Antwerp,  and 
other  towns  —  the  boatmen's  lodge  at  Ghent,  and  the  burgesses'  lodge 
at  Bmges,  besides  numerous  other  scattered  memorials  of  civic  inagni- 
fieenoe  that  meet  one  everywhere  in  this  great  emporium  of  Mediajval 
industry. 

Of  palaces,  properly  so  called,  little  remains  m  Belgium  worthy  of 
notice,  unless  it  be  the  palace  of  the  Bishoj)  of  Liege  (Woodcut  No. 
450)}  which,  as  far  as  size  and  richness  of  decoration  are  concerned, 
dmbst  deserves  the  reputation  it  has  attained.  It  was,  however, 
unfortnnately  commenced  at  an  age  (15US)  when  the  Gothic  style, 
especially  in  civil  buildings,  was  all  but  extinct,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  admire  its  stunted  columns  and  flat  arches  in  such  immediate 
proximity  to  the  purer  works  of  the  prece<liiig  centuries. 

Of  the  same  age  and  style  was  the  Exchange  at  Antwerp  (1515). 
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This  building  was  more  pleasing  id  it«  detuls:  and,  tboagh  c 
menced  a  few  years  later,  its  simpler  and  more  monumental  character  I 
seems  to  have  preserved  it  from 
the  individual  caprices  which  are 
apparent  iu  the  palace,  and  which 
became  the  fatal  characteristic 
of  all  future  designs.  Neither  of 
these  buildings  can,  however,  be 
called  in  strictness  Gothic  designs, 
for  the  true  spirit  of  that  art  had 
perished  before  they  were  com- 
menced. 

Many  of  the  private  dwelling- 
houses  in  the  Flemish  cities  are 
picturesque  and  elegant,  thongh 
hardly  rising  to  the  grade  of 
specimens  ot  fine  art;  but  when 
grouped  together  in  the  narrow 
winding  streets,  or  along  the 
banks  of  the  canals,  the  result  is 
so  varied  and  charming  that  we 
are  inclined  to  ascribe  to  them 
more  intrinsio  beauty  than  the; 
really  possess  as  individual  designs.  Moat  of  them  are  of  bricl, 
and  the  brick  being  used  undisguised  ly,  and  the  buildings  depending 
wholly  on  such  forms  .is  could  be  given  to  that  material,  they  never 
offend  our  taste  liy  shains ;  and  the  honest  endeavor  of  the  citizens 
to  ornament  their  dwellings  externally,  meets  here  with  the  success 
that  timtit  always  follow  such  an  attempt.  To  exhibit  this  class  of 
structures  adequately  would  require  far  more  illustration  than  is 
compatible  with  a  work  like  the  present,  and  would  occupy  the  space 
that  more  projierly  belongs  to  buildings  of  a  larger  and  more  monn- 
mental  class,  and  of  higher  pretensions  to  architectural  effect,  both 
in  their  deeign  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  oat. 


.   PsnorBishop'sPalace.Llige. 
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THE  moment  we  pass  the  boundary  line  which  separates  Belgium 
from  Holland,  we  feel  that  we  have  stepped  at  once  into  a  new 
architectural  province.  At  last  we  have  got  among  a  people  of  pure 
Aryan  or  Teutonic  race,  without  one  trace  of  Turanian  or  Celtic 
blood  in  their  veins,  and  who,  consequently,  carry  out  their  architect- 
ural designs  with  a  matter-of-fact  simplicity  that  is  edifying,  if  not 
charming.  It  is  not  that  the  kingdom  of  Holland  is  deficient  in  the 
possession  of  Mediaeval  churches  —  far  from  it  —  she  possesses  as 
many  Gothic  cathedrals  as  we  do,  and  their  average  dimensions  are 
equal  to  those  which  adorn  this  island ;  they  belong  also  to  the  same 
age :  but  the  result  is  wonderfully  different. 

The  Dutch  did  not  work  out  any  part  of  the  style  for  themselves ; 
they  attempted  no  novelties,  and  did  not  even  give  themselves  the 
trouble  to  understand  perfectly  the  style  they  were  employing. 
They  were  then,  as  now,  a  relicrious  people,  and  wanted  churches,' 
and  built  them  according  to  the  only  pattern  then  available.  No  one 
can  say  that  their  churches  were  not  perfectly  adapted  to  the  form 
of  worship  then  prevalent,  and  in  dimensions  and  dignity  perfectly 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  communities  who  erected  them.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  they  are  only  vast  warehouses  of  devotion,  and  are 
utter  failures  as  works  of  art. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  perfectly  realize  the  difference  between  mere 
ornamental  construction  and  ornamental  construction  which  is  also 
ornamented,  he  cannot  do  better  than  study  carefully  the  design  of 
these  Dutch  churches.  Their  dimensions  are  frequently  grand,  their 
proportions  generally  pleasing,  and  the  subordination  of  the  parts  to 
each  other  often  most  judicious.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pillars  of  the 
pier  arches  are  almost  always  round  —  the  vaulting  shafts  poor,  and 
never  carried  to  a  sufficient  resting-j)lace  —  the  windows  want  mullions 
and  tracery  —  the  vaults  are  domed  and  stilted  —  the  ribs  lean  —  and 
everything,  in  fact,  is  pared  down  as  closely  to  mere  utility  as  is  pos- 
sible in  such  a  style.  In  France  or  in  England,  in  tlie  same  age, 
every  Btoae  would  have  spoken  out  aud  Y\aA  hl  T\\^^\i\w^\  ^\A  vi\vi\>s 
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detail  would  not  only  have  been  in  its  right  place,  but  would  have 
expressed  the  reason  of  its  being  there,  and  the  purpose  to  which  it 
was  applied. 

To  the  want  of  artistic  feeling,  or  real  knowledge  of  the  stjk, 
which  is  shown  in  the  designs  of  the  Datch  churches,  must  be  added 
the  inferiority  of  the  material  in  which  they  were  carried  out.  Some 
are  wholly  of  brick,  and  few  are  entirely  of  stone,  though  most  of 
them  have  an  admixture  of  the  nobler  material  —  and  where  brick 
is  employed,  without  great  care  and  artistic  feeling,  the  result  is 
generally  poor  and  unsatisfactory. 

Judged  by  their  dimensions  alone,  the  churches  of  Holland  ought 
to  be  almost  as  interesting  as  those  of  Belgium,  for  they  are  generally 
large,  with  lofty  and  well-proportioned  aisles,  and  transepts  whici 
project  boldly.  They  have  frequently  tall  and  not  ungraceful  western 
towers,  and  sometimes  large  windows  filled  with  good  tracery,  though 
mostly  of  a  late  age.  Notwithstanding  all  these  requisites  of  a  per- 
fect Gothic  church,  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  must  not  be  coMid- 
ered  a  failure,  from  the  causes  just  mentioned. 

These  remarks  apply  especially  to  the  great  churches  at  Haarlem, 
Leyden,  and  Rotterdam,  two  at  Amsterdam,  and  the  two  at  Delft, 
the  older  of  which  contain  some  details  worthy  of  attention.  That 
at  Gouda  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  painted  glass,  though 
the  architecture  of  the  church  is  very  unworthy  of  so  brilliant  an 
ornament. 

Tlie  clmrch  at  Dort  is  older  than  most  of  these,  and  has  a  venera- 
l>le  look  about  it  that  hides  many  of  the  faults  of  its  architecture,  but 
it  Avill  not  Vjear  examination. 

The  eluirclKs  of  Utrecht  and  Bois  le  Due  are  to  some  extent 
exee]>tion.s  to  tlie  ij^eneral  )>overty  of  design  which  characterizes  the 
churclies  of  I  lolland.  Tliis  is  owing,  probably,  to  the  situation  of  these 
two  chiirclK's  on  tlie  verge  of  the  province,  and  their  j>roxinnty  to 
Jn-liriuni  and  (Tcrmanv.  That  at  Utrecht  consists  at  the  i»resent  «iav 
of  merrly  two  frairments  —  a  clioir  and  a  tower,  the  nave  that  joine<i 
tliem  liavini;  been  <lestrove<l  bv  a  storm  and  never  replaced.  What 
remains  is  good  late  (T(Tman,  though  it  is  much  disfigured  by  motloni 
ad<litions.  The  cliuroh  at  l>ois  ]e  Due  is  still  a  large  and  richly  orna- 
<nented  church,  witli  a  good  deal  of  stone-work  about  it ;  but  being 
loo  lartre  for  tlie  decavintr  town  in  which  it  stands,  it  has  suffered 
much  from  neglect,  and  is  now  in  a  very  ruinous  condition. 

The  church  at  Kampen,  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  is  better  than  most 
others,  and  many  of  the  smaller  churches  on  the  borders  of  the  prov- 
ince are  worthy  of  more  attention  than  they  have  received.  There 
are  few  abbeys  or  monastic  buildings  of  any  importance  to  be  found, 
fiuch  establishments  never  \\?i\\w^  \i<i^tv  exulted  to  the  industrious 
character  of  the  Dutc\i  peo\Ae. 
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Bad  as  are  the  churches  of  Holland,  the  town-halls  and  civic 
buildings  are  even  worse.  There  is  not,  in  the  whole  of  the 
Netherlands,  one  that  can  be  classed  as  a  work  of  fine  art.  Even 
age  has  been  unable  to  render  them  tolerably  picturesque ;  nor  are 
there  in  the  province  any  belfries  with  their  picturesque  forms,  nor 
any  palaces  worthy  of  note,  which  belong  to  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
older  dwelling-houses  are  sometimes  picturesque  and  pleasing,  but 
less  so  than  those  of  Belgium.  Most  of  them  are  unpretending 
specimens  of  honest  building,  the  result  of  which  is  often  satisfac^ 
tory ;  and  combined,  as  they  generally  are  in  Dutch  towns,  with  water 
and  trees,  and  with  the  air  of  neatness  and  comfort  which  pervades 
the  whole,  we  sometimes  scarcely  feel  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the 
absence  of  higher  elements  of  art  when  so  pleasing  a  result  has  been 
produced  without  them. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  might  be  well  worth  while  to  give  one 
or  two  examples  of  the  plans  and  illustrations  of  some  of  the  churches 
in  Holland  in  a  work  like  the  present,  not  so  much  for  their  own  sake, 
as  for  comparison  with  other  buildings ;  but  the  materials  do  not  exist. 
The  Dutch  have  shown  the  same  indifEerence  to  the  conservation  of 
their  Mediaeval  monuments  which  their  forefathers  exhibited  in  their 
erection,  and  not  one  has  been  edited  in  modem  times  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  admit  of  being  quoted.^  The  history  of  this  variety 
remains  for  the  present  to  be  written,  but  fortunately  it  is  one  of  the 
least  important  of  its  class. 


1  A  large  work  was  commenced  a  few 
jeara  ago  on  the  church  at  Bois  le  Due; 
oat  after  the  first  numbers  it  seems  to 
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have  been  discontinued,  and  has  not 
been  since  heard  of — in  this  country  at 
least. 
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